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^  ^      as  we  either  are  conscious  ourselves,  or  have  ever  heard 

during  the  controversy^  an  impartial  view  of  the  great  quesdoa 
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concerning  tlie  Education  of  the  Poor.  Feeling,  in  common 
with'  every  true  friend  of  his  country  and  of  mankind,  the  un- 
speakable importance  of  diffusing  the  blessings  of  instruction  i^ 
mon^  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  our  only  anxiety  was  to 
fee  the  most  effectual  means  emploved  for  this  great  purpose  ; 
and,  so  far  from  taking  any  lively  mterest  in  the  discussions  be- 
tween Mr  Lancaster  and  Dr  Bell,  we  were  disposed  to  concur 
in  Sir  T.  Barnard's  benevolent  wish,  that  one  half  of  the  poor 
might  be  educated  bjr  the  one  plan,  and  the  remainder  by  the 
other.  It  was  with  infinite  reluctance,  therefore,  that  we  saw 
ourselves  forced  into  the  controversy  carried  on  by  the  friends  of 
the  two  systems  5  nor  should  we  have  descended  at  all  into  th^ 
arena,  had  it  not  become  pretty  evident,  that  an  effort  was  mab- 
fiig  by  a  religious  (we  bcKeve  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  a 
pcuitical)  fection,  to  cry  down  Mr  Lancaster  and  his  supporters  ; 
not  because  his  method  was  inferior  to  Dr  Bell's — for  the  heat 
of  controversy  has  never,  we  believe,  excited  any  one  to  thia 
pitch — but  because,  although  acknowledged  by  aJl  to  be  botl> 
the  cheaper  and  more  efficacious  of  the  two,  it  was  invented  and 
propagated  by  a  Sectarian.  For  an  ample  account  of  the  two 
sj'stems,  and  a  statement  of  the  claims  to  the  merit  of  invention, 
^hich  both  the  worthy  persons  in  question  undoubtedly  have, 
we  must  refer,  once  tor  att,  to  the  article  in  our  Number  for 
October  1810,  The  reader  wifl  there  find,  in  what  particUkr» 
Mr  Lancaster's  method  is  superior  to  the  other  ;  and  an  esti- 
mate, from  fact9,.  of  the  degree  in  which  it  possesses  that  supe- 
riority. Indeed,  a  word  may  sufiice  to  turn  the  scale  wholly  in 
its  favour ; — it  embmccs  every  thing  contained  in  Dr  Bell's  me- 
thod, by  which  the  work  of  insiiVctHm  cither  is,  or  ia  pretend- 
ed to  be,  facilitated ;  and  it  comprehends,  m  addition  to  Dr 
Bell's  inventions,  (if  we  arc  to  call  them  his,  for  the  sake  of  a- 
Toiding  a  dispute  about  words,  it  being  abundantly  plain  that 
many  of  them  are  neither  Dr  Bell's  nor  Mr  Lancaster's  *),  a 
number  of  inventions  which  no  one  has  ever  denied  to  Mr  Lan- 
caster, calculated,  in  an  eminent  degree,  both  to  expedite  the 
work  of  tuition,  and  to  diminish  its  expense.  We  have  no  o- 
iJier  ground  for  preferring  Mr  Lancaster's  method  to  Dr  Bell's, 

except 

*  In  additicm  to  what  has-  aii^eady  been  said  on  this  point,  we 
would  only  rdier  the  reader  to  the  account  of  the  Cheralter  Paulet's 
establishment  at  Paris,  contained  in  the  Literary  Repository  for 
April  1788,  and  republished  by  Mr  Lancaster  in  1809.  The  most 
important  and  fundamental  of  the  methods  claimed  for  Dr  Bell  by 
his  friends,  are  there  detailed  minutely,  many  years  before  he  opear 
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moctpt  only  this,  tliat  it  teaches  reading,  writing  and  accounts^ 
better  and  cheaper.  Its  enemies  cannot  deny  this ;  nor  do  thcj^ 
attempt  to  deny  it ;  but  they  say,  Mr  Lancaster  is  a  dissent- 
er $  and  he  does  not,  together  with  the  branches  of  education 
just  mentioned,  teach  a  fourth  branch,  viz*  theology ;  that  is, 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England.  This  is  truly,  and  in 
a  fisw  words,  the  present  state  of  the  question. 

Having,  in  the  article  referred  to.  Drought  dowh  the  history 
of  the  system,  tfnd  of  the  controversy  arising  out  of  it,  to  the 
time  when  Mr  Lancaster  had  completed  his  discoveries,  we  now 
resume  the  subject,  in  order  to  make  our  readers  acquainted 
with  the  progress  which  it  has  made  in  the  country, — the  con- 
dition in  which  it  is  now  placed, — the  new  efforts  which  are 
making  by  its  baffled  adversaries, — and  the  means  of  promot- 
ing jt,  which  are  within  the  reach  of  almost  every  one  who  per- 
uses these  pages. 

It  is  already  known  to  ortr  readers,  that  for  many  years  Mi* 
Lancaster  laboured  alone,  and  almost  unassisted,  in  the  promo- 
tion of  his  great  plan  for  the  universal  diffusion  of  education; 
In  1798,  his  school  in  the  Borough  was  opened:  by  degrees  it 
increased  in  sise,  and,  with  its  increase,  his  methods  of  saving 
expense  were  gradually  invented  and  perfected ;  until,  in  1805^ 
when  it  had  been  converted  into  a  free  school,  it  was  the  means 
of  instmciting  and  training  to  habits  of  industry,  as  well  as  of 
knowledge,  a  thousand  poor  children  at  one  and  the  same  time^ 
During  tnis  period  of  solitary  exertion,  the  expenses  of  his  un- 
dertakmg  were  defrayed  partly  by  the  profits  of  a  printing  press 
attached  to  the  school,  and  the  sale  of  his  publications,  andpartly 
by  the  subscriptions  of  public-spirited  individuals,  in  whom  be- 
nevolence is  instinctive,  and  the  love  of  their  country  regulates 
their  care  for  the  welfare  of  its  humblest  inhabitants.  Among 
these,  we  must  give  the  first  places  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and 
Lord  SoramervUle,  the  two  earliest  patrons  whose  kindness  it 
has  been  the  fortune  of  Mr  Lancaster  to  experience.  In  1805, 
the  King  began  to  inquire  into  his  merits,  and  those  of  his  plan* 
TTie  result  was  perfectly  satisfactory  i  and  obtained  for  the  new 
system  that  liberal  "^nd  ample  support  which  his  Majesty  has  u^* 
niformly  bestowed  upon  it,  with  the  steady  consistency  so  pe- 
liarly  belonging  to  his  character.  The  ftince  of  Wales,  and 
the  other  branches  of  the  Royal  Family,  felbwed  the  example 
set  by  the  illustrious  head  of  their  house ;  and  the  patronage 
thus  secured  to  the  system,  increiised  the  funds  destined  for  its 
maintenance,  and  secured  it,  for  a  while  at  least,  from  the  in- 
terested or  ignorant  calumnies  of  bigotry. 

While  the  school  under  Mr  Lancaster's  immediate  supmn- 
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tencfance  was  tKus  thrivinpf,  and  afFordinjy,  not  only  the  inean« 
of  instruction  to  those  immediately  frequcntiiig  it,  but  the  mo- 
del for  similar  establishments  in  other  ))arts  of  tne  country,  its  in* 
dcfatigablc  founder  was  spreading-the  new  system  still  more  effec- 
tually tln-ough  the  kingdom,  by  repeated  purncys  to  the  great 
provincial  towns,  where  he  sinKrintended  the  formation  of 
schools,  and  by  educating  in  the  Borough  a  number  of  young 
men,  wKo  might  act  as  masten  in  these  new  seminaries.  Not- 
withstandinir  the  utmost  skill  in  economizing  the  expenditure^ 
and  ai  frugality  and  self-denial,  as  to  ])ersonul  expense,  perhap» 
witliout  any  example,  tite  sums  required  for  these  enlarged  un» 
dertakings  so  &r  exceeded  the  pronts  of  the  printing  pix^ss,  and 
the  donations  of  the  patrons,  that  a  considerable  debt  was  ao 
cumulated.  Mr  Lancaster  was  on  the  point  of  meeting  the  fate 
of  almost  all  benevolent  projectors,  whom  ridicule  ana  distrust 
may  have  spared  in  the  outset  of  their  career ;  and  the  ruin  of 
his  plans  would  in  all  probability  have  been  involved  in  his  own. 
It  may  be  proper  to  state,  somewhat  more  particularly,  the  ori- 
gin of  his  embarrassments. 

The  sums  expended  in  erecting  the  necessary  buildings,  at 
the  institution  for  training  schoolmasters,  amounted  to  above 
3500/.,.^-exceeding,  by  2876/^,  the  sums  subscribed  for  this  pur-^ 
pose.  The  expenses  of  boarding  the  yotmg  men  during  their 
education  for  sclioohnafiters,  ^^re  about  1200/.  a  year ;  while  the 
annual  fund,  begun  In'  the  Royal  Family  for  this  purpose,  wa» 
for  some  thne  only  600/.  An  attempt  had  been  made,  at  Maid- 
en Bradley,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  to 
esUiblisb  an  institution  for  trauiing  vSlage  schoolmasters ;  but  it 
imfortunately  failed,  and  produced  a  loss  of  1200/.  The  fat^ 
ure  of  a  j)er8on  at  Camber weD  to  defray,  as  he  had  engaged,  the- 
expenses  of  a  school  erected  there,  ourthened  Mr  Lancaster 
with  a  further  debt  of  400/. ;  and  by  these,  and  SQine  other  out- 
goings of  inferior  note,  he  was  indebted  ta  the  amount  of  64:49/.^ 
while  his  whole  property  was  onlj'  valued  at  8500/. 

Such  vi*as  the  almost  hopeless  state  of  his  finances  early  in 
1S08,  notwithstanding  the  respectable  patronage  which  he  en- 
joyed, and  the  rapid  progress  wluch  bis  great  plan  was  making. 
Surrounded  as  we  are  by  the  blind  zealots  of  a  religious  faction, 
^.nd  the  interested  politicians  who  would  turn  their  fury  to  ac- 
count, and  employ  it  in  the  encouragement  of  ignorance  and 
servility,  we  feel  it  necessary  to  guard,  with  a  scrupulous  cau- 
tion, against  every  misconception,  and  to  anticipate,  at  each 
step,  U\fi  fklsehoods  which  the  enemies  of  education  will  not  &il 
to  invent.  Lest,  therefore,  they  should  continue  to  pervert 
their  hirding  press  to  th«  abuse  of  tbi«  good  man  and  his.  works^ 

and 
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^nd  ticcnse  him  of  extravagance,  of  squandering  away  the  funds 
of  his  institution,  and  thus  loading  it  with  debt,  (nor  would  such 
a  cliarge  be  in  anv'wise  more  false  and  shameless  than  the  calum* 
nies  with  which  their  writings  daily  teem  against  him),  we  shall 

})resent  an  extract  from  one  of  the  reports  made  of  the  state  of 
lis  afiairs  by  a  coiumitiee  of  his  creditors  themselves  j  and  we  do 
CO  the  moiie  willingly,  because  tliis  passage  offers  one  of  the 
most  affecting  pictures  anv  where  to  be  faun<1,  of  virtuous  in- 
dustry, and  honest,  enligf^eiied  zeal,  struggling  against  the  hard 
necessities  of  a  pwerty  occasioned  by  excess  oi  cuarity  and  bc- 
iie\'olence.  It  states,  that  the  committee,  *  when,  in  1808,  they 
^  first  examined  into  liis  afiiiirs,  ainl  the  natm*e  of  his  eml)ar- 

*  rassments,  were  exceedingly  gratified  to  iind,  that  his  debt* 

*  originated  from  engagements  entered  into  widi  different  tradcs- 
^  men  fornccomplishing  the  ^vavious  objects  of  remlering.his  sys« 

*  tern  toT  the  educatioa  of  .the  .poor  an  institution  ibr  national 
^  benefk.     The  principal  of  these  were  foi*  bricklayer,  timber- 

*  merchant,  caipenter,  tyjKftiunder,  stationer,  furnituj'e,  and 
^  other  necessaries  for  such  an  establislvment.  They  found,  that 
•^  although  there  were  at  that  time  in  ^he  family  twenty-four  pcr- 
^  sons  to  be  boarded,  there  was  scaixely  a  debt  owing  to  any 

*  butcher  j  for  tbe.ihmil}*:,  during.a.consi<lerable  .time,  had  ou- 
^  ly  enjoyed  the  taste  of  butclier's  meat  wlien  an  occasional  do- 
^  nadon  at  the  school  funuAhod  them  with  the  mcatis  of  pur- 
^  chasing  ^  small  quantity.     The  family  had  subsisted  chiefly  on 

*  bread  and  milk ;  and,  to  the  honoui*  of  a  Baker  in  die  neigh- 
"*  bourhood,  to  whom  diere  was  a  considerable  debt  owing,  it 
^  must  be  mentioned,  ihat.^vhen  a  degree  of  surprise  was  mani* 

*  fested  at  having  given  so  large  accredit,  he  replied — **  Tho 
"**  good  which  Mr  Lancaster  has  done  to  the  poor  of  this  neigh- 
•**  bourhood  is  such,  that,  4is  long  as  I  have  a  loaf  left,  I  will 
***  give  die  Jialf  of  |t,  ,to  enable  Jiim  to  conUnue  such  beneficial 
*•*  exertions.'^ 

Webelieve  that  (here  are  few  readers  of  this  touching  pas- 
-sage  who  will  not  regret  dmt  the  name  of  the  Baker  has  been 
concealed  fi-om  them.  The  rest  of  Mr  Lancaster's  creditors, 
however,  (and  we  say  it  without  any  insinuntion  of  blame)  were 
not  of  die  same  descripdon;  and  he  could  no  longer  hope  to 
^oy  his  personal  freedom.  Writs  were  out  against  liim  in  dif- 
ferent counties ;  and,  not  to  give  our  readers  die  piyn  of  going 
through  such  affUcting  details,  his  own  late  and  that  of  his  sys- 
tem was  at  hand,  when,  most  fortunately  for  the  community,  the 
fctate  of  his  affaii*s  attracted  the  notice  of  a  fow  private  indivi- ' 
ch^als,  most  of  them  in  humble  stations,  but  endowed  with  an 
enlightened  zeal  and  generosity  wliidi  would  adorn  a  diroue. 
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At  the  head  of  this  most  honourable  Kst,  we  must  place  Mr  Jo- 
seph Fox, — a  man  by  no  means  in  affluent  circumstances,  but 
earning  a  comfortable  income  by  the  labours  of  his  profession. 
Impressed  with  a  strong  belief  in  the  excellence  of  the  new  sys- 
tem, and  foreseeinflf  tlic  incalculable  benefits  which  must  result 
from  its  universal  diflusion,  he  was  resolved,  at  the  risk  of  in- 
volving his  own  affairs,  to  stay,  if  possible,  the  ruin  which  seem- 
ed impending  over  Mr  Lancaster's.  Upon  inquiring  into  the 
state  of  his  debts,  and  finding  that  the  sum  of  three  thousand 
six  hundred  poimds  would  be  required  in  the  first  instance  to  re- 
lieve the  concern,  this  generous  and  courageous  man  instantly 
gave  bills  to  that  amount ;  and  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  him, 
who  now  pays  this  feeble  homage  to  such  rare  virtue,  to  see 
those  veiy  bills  preserved,  with  the  proofs  of  their  punctual  pay- 
ment, and,  as  a  frugal  mark,  of  respect,  bound  together  iaa 
small  volume,  of  elo<]ucnce  far  surpassing  the  doges  of  acade- 
micians, or  the  chronicles  of  kings  aud  conquerors.  Together 
with  Mr  Fox,  five  other  worthy  and  enlightened  men  joined  in 
relieving  Mr  Lancaster  from  his  difficulties.  These  were,  Mr 
Jackson,  *  member  of  Parliament  for  Dover,  Mr  William  Al- 
len, Mr..Corston,  Mr  Sturge,  and  Mr  Foster.  They  examin- 
ed the  whole  state  of  Mr  Lancaster's  affairs — ^undertook  the  en- 
tire mana9;ement  of  his- pecuniary  concerns — advanced,  partly 
by  way  of  gift,  partly  by  loan,  considerable  sums  of  money,  re- 
paying, in  tliis  way,  some  of  the  large  advance  originally  made 
uy  Ivir  Fox — obtained,  by  soliciting  their  friends,  a  loan  of  no 
less  than  4000Z.  for  the  use  of  the  Institution — and  thus  put  the 
new  system  upon  the  same  footing  on  which  it  stood  before  the 
commencement  of  Mr  Lancaster's  difliculties.  To  particularize 
the  time  and  labour  bestowed  by  tliese  six  individuals,  and  e- 
Bpccially  by  Mr  Fox  and  Mr  Allen,  in  promoting  this  great 
scheme  of  beneficence,  would  require  an  enumeration  far  too 
long  for  the  bounds  of  this  present  article.  JSincc  the  beginning 
of  1808,  it  is  perhaps  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  each  of  them 
(certaiiily  each  of  the  two  whom  we  have  particularly  mention- 
ed), lias  in  this  good  work  doubled  whatever  previously  formed 
tlij  business  of  his  active  fife.  The  money  which  these  indivi- 
duals 

*  In  the  delightful  task  of  bestowing  unqualified  praise,  we  would 
fain  avoid  expressing  ourselves  more  warmly  of  one  individual  than 
ii  cjihor,  where  all  are  so  eminently  deserving ;  but  the  various  em- 
j  Inyn^i  v:s  of  Mr  Jackson,  both  in  his  public  and  private  character, 
jis  :i  mi icivHnt,  a  senator,  and  an  East  India  Director,  in  all  whivh 
.  capacitKb  he  is  equally  respectabi?,  make  his  exertions  for  Mr  Lan- 
cartel  p J culLaly  mcricorious. 
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dukls  hsLve  advanced  during  that  period,  is  more  easQy  estlmat-* 
ed ;  but  the  whole  amount  of  it  docs  not  ^pear  in  any  part  of 
the  Report  now  before  us.  We  only  learn  that,  besides  other 
sums,  exclusive  of  their  several  contributions  to  the  4000/.  loan, 
and  exclusive  also  of  their  annual  subscriptions,  these  six  gen- 
tlemen have  already  advanced  nearly  six  thousand  pounds,  ii> 
very  unequal  proportions. 

As  soon  as  these  extraordinary  efforts  had  removed  the 
obstructions  to  Mr  Lancaster's  exertions,  he  resumed  his  un- 
i^Fearied  course  of  labour,  and,  if  possible,  redoubled  his  ac* 
tivitv  and  zeaL  The  advantages  of  his  journies  and  lectures 
in  the  provinces,  had  been  found  to  warrant  an  extension  of 
this  plan ;  and  it  was  facilitated  by  the  supply  which  the  Bo- 
roiurh  school  now  afforded,  both  of  young  persons,  who  could 
fill  his  place  during  his  absence,  and  of  teachers  for  such  semi- 
naries as  might  be  established  in  consequence  of  his  provincial 
tours.  Dunng  the  last  foui*  years,  accordingly,  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  time  has  been  devoted  to  those  circuits;  and  with 
vbat  efifect,  the  p^)ers  before  us  abundantly  prove.  They  con- 
tain the  returns  for  the  years  1807,  1808,  1809  and  1810,— 
including  the  year  before  the  trustees  began  to  manage  his  con- 
cerns,-—but  stopping  short  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
year,  when  a  further  change,  as  we  shall  immediately  see,  took 
place  in  the  establishment.  In  the  three  years  ending  1809, 
Mr  Lancaster  performed  twdve  jouniies,  travelling  $06^2  miles. 
In  the  course  of  these,  he  delivered  seventy-four  lectures,  which 
were  attended  by  25,650  persons.  No  regular  account  of  the 
sums  collected  at  the  close  of  the  lectures  appears  to  have  been 
kept,  except  for  the  last  of  these  years  \  and  it  amounted  to 
600^  Tlie  subscriptions  afterwards  raised  for  promoting  the 
in  each  place  where  he  had  then  preached  the  doctrine  of 

at  to  the  poor,  amounted  to  1 1,850/.  No  less  \hsiii  Jot  ty-five 
iiools,  for  the  insti*uction  of  1 1 ,300  children,  were  established 
in  diffeuont  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  consequence  of  these  jour- 
nies and  lectures.  In  eadi  case,  Mi'  Lancaster  arranged  the 
plan,  both  of  the  meetings  for  forming  the  school,  am)  of  the 
school  itself— entered  into  the  details  oi  the  establishment — and 
furnishing  both  the  general  scheme  and  the  instruction  neces- 
sary to  conduct  it  Indeed,  the  master  appointed  to  carry  oij 
each  school  was  previously  trained  by  him,  and  made  acquaint- 
ed with  bis  method  at  tne  Borough  seminary.  Iniportant  as 
these  labours  had  been,  bis  exertions  in  1810  far  exceeded 
them.  In  that  one  year,  he  travelled  8775  miles — delivered 
ftixty-seven  lectures  to  23,480  persons — raised  at  the  time  1660/^ 
l^id  ^erwards  5250/. — and  established  no  less  than  ^fifttf  ne\y 

A  ♦  schools, 
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schools,  at  which  14,200  poor  children  are  now  receiving  the 
I3le8sing9  of  education.  If  we  suppose  that  his  progress  durii^ 
the  present  year  is  only  equal  to  that  of  the  last,  we  shall  have^ 
for  the  whole  individual  exertions  of  Mr  Lancaster  during  the 
last  five  years,  in  this  one  department  of  travelling  only,  208 
-iS^tures  delivered  to  72,610  persons  j — ^about  27,000/.  raised  in 
consequence,  145  schools  established,  and  about  40,000  poor 
ehildren  constfinfly  taught ; — so  that  the  numbers  of  those  alrea- 
dy educated  may  amount  to  above  eighty  thousand,  and  this 
independent  of  the  schools  taught  by  Mr  Lancaster  himself^ 
where  above  6000  have  been  educated  under  his  own  eye,  inde- 
pendent too  of  the  numerous  schools  which  have  been  formed 
in  different  places  where  he  has  never  been  able  to  go,  upcm 
the  model  which  he  has  furnished,  and  with  such  instructions 
as  he  has  communicated  by  his  publications  and  correspond- 
ence. If  we  state  the  whole  number  of  children  who  owe  to 
this  distinguished  person  one  of  the  first  of  blessings,  at  a  hun^ 
dred  thousand^  we  certainly  do  not  exaggerate  the  effects  of  hi^ 
system,  cramped  as  its  operation  has  been  by  many  untoward 
circiunstances,  and  short  as  is  the  peripd  during  which  it  has 
been  in  action. 

What  we  have  now  said  refers  almost  exclusively  to  England, 
— to  which  country,  indeed,  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  sys- 
tem was,  till  very  lately,  confined.  In  this  end  c?  the  island, 
our  excellent  establishment  of  parish  schools  rendered  it  less  ne- 
cessary— except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  large  towns,  which  are 
almost  inevitably  dq^rived  of  tlie  benefit  of  tnat  institution.  It 
is  little  more  tlmn  two  years,  we  believe,  since  the  first  attempt 
was  made  to  establish  a  school  on  Mr  Lancaster's  plan  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  there  are  already  at  least  fifteen  in  operation,  at  which 
nearty  five  thousand  children,  of  all  sects  and  communions,  re- 
ceive the  elements  of  literature.  The  most  extensive  establish- 
inents  are  in  Gla.^w,  where  there  are  already  tliree  schools, 
each  containing  from  300  to  SOO  children ;  and  one  ms  now 
building  at  the  Lanark  cotton  mills,  to  contain  no  less  than  1000. 
In  tliis  city  there  are  three,  the  largest  and  most  perfect  of  which 
is  attended  by  400  children  j  and  we  have  learned,  with  great 
pleasure,  that  the  clergymen  and  heritors  of  several  populous 
parishes  have  already  agreed  to  organize  the  established  parochial 
schools  lipon  this  admirable  system. 

With  regard  to  Ireland,  mir  information  is  Jess  precise  and 
positive, — ^tnough  it  is  with  the  most  sincere  pleasure  that  we 
jinnounce,  that  Mr  Lancaster  himself  is  now  employed  in  that 
country,  by  the  chief  secretary  Mr  W.  W.  Pole  j  and  that  ve- 
ry extensive  and  liberal  establishments  are  umlerstood  to  be  in 
•ontemplation.     We  have  heard,  however,  of  at  least  nine  or 

ten 
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ten  large  sdiools  that  have  been  already  opened  in  that  king- 
dom ;  and  the  most  remarkable  thing  is,  that,  though  all  taught 
by  Protestant  niasters,  they  are  resorted  to  indiscriminately^ 
by  Catholics  and  Protestants,  except  in  those  few  cases  where 
some  overzealous  persons  have  insisted  upon  the  introduction  of 
the  Church  Catechism.  The  testimony  which  is  borne,  by  some 
of  the  Protestant  teachers  of  these  seminaries,  as  to  the  good 
disposition  of  the  Catholics,  and  the  obstructions  which  poverty 
ana  bigotry  have  thrown  in  tlie  way  of  this  great  work  of  bene- 
ficence, :4)pears  to  us  to  be  extremely  touching  and  important. 

*  The  Roman  Catholics, '  says  one  of  them,  m  a  letter  which 
we  have  seen  from  Omagh,  *  are  as  desirous  of  a  Testament 

*  or  a  Bible  as  the  Protestants ;   indeed,  in  many  cases  more 

*  so ;  so  that  the  number  of  books  I  require  is  considerable.— 

*  If  I  am  not  to  look  to  London, '  he  adds,  *  for  such  books, 

*  I  fear  I  must  give  up  my  present  exertions.     I  have  no  peciw 

*  niary  aid  to  buy  books  ;  and  I  cannot  afford  to  do  so  in  addi- 

*  tion  to  my  other  exertions.     Did  I  belong  to  a  party ^  I  might 

*  have  aid : — but  I  do  not.     I  take  part  with  the  poor  insulted 

*  Roman  Catholics,  who  possess,  in  this  country,  a  feeling  and 

*  affection  for  any  kindness  shown  them,  beyond  what  the  his- 

*  tory  of  any  other  people  can  furnish. '  These  are  the  people 
whom  we  are  told  it  is  impossible  to  conciliate, — and  these  are 
the  means  of  conciliation  that  have  been  tried  ! 

We  cannot  better  close  this  period  of  our  histoiy,  than  by 
extracting  from  the  Report  a  few  instances,  in  Mr  Lancaster*s 
own  words,  of  the  facility  with  which  his  system  may  be  spread, 
^d  of  the  piimaiy  necessity  of  providing  a  due  supply  of  school- 
jnasters,  that  is,  of  boys  sufficiently  educated  to  superintend 
^ools ;  for  it  is  a  distinguishing  excellence  of  tliis  plan,  that  a 
lad  of  ordinary  talents  cannot  become  a  tolerable  proficient  in 
his  own  learning,  without  acqufring  the  skill  and  habits  requi- 
site in  a  schoolmaster. 

f  During  a  severe  illness,  which,  in  1809,  confined  me  to  my 
bed  some  weeks  at  Bristol,  the  master  of  that  school,  who  had  been 
educated  from  an  early  age  in  my  own,  attended  me  in  all  my  pain- 
ful illness  with  the  most  filial  affection.  A  boy  only  thirteen  years 
of  age,  kept  school  for  him  with  so  great  success,  that  when  my  re- 
covery enabled  me  to  return  to  town,  being  in  a  feeble  state,  I  re- 
quired tlie  master  to  accompany  mc,  and,  during  a  week's  absence, 
this  lad  was  sole  governor  of  the  school.  This  boy  had  obtained  his 
knowledge  of  reading,  writmg  and  arithmetic,  in  the  Bristol  school, 
in  less  than  eighteen  months.  Or  coming  in,  he  was  one  of  the 
lowest  classes ;  and  at  the  end  of  twelve  months,  he  excelled  every 
boy  in  the  school,  and  had  become  monitor-gencral.  Thef  commit- 
tee visited  the  school  in  the  master's  absence,  and  found  this  excel- 
lent lad,  to  use  a  SiJioolboy's  expression,  **  king  of  the  castle.  " 

'  It 
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*  It  not  being  judged  proper,  at  that  time,  to  enkree  the  lamily 
in  Southwark»  I  boarded  and  clothed  him  in  Bristdi  for  twelve 
months  $  after  ^icli,  I  received  him  home  to  the  Borough.  In  a 
short  time  he  was  placed  as  master  at  a  school  at  Southgate,  built 
and  supported  by  my  friend  John  Walker  esq.,  to  extend  the  bles- 
sing of  education  to  the  poor  children  m  that  neighbourhood.  My 
worthy  friend  speaks  in  the  most  pleasing  manner  of  the  ability  and 
good  conduct  of  this  amiable  and  excellent  boy.  In  this  statement 
IS  the  pleasing  history  of  a  boy,  whose  talents  would  have  most  like- 
ly bten  buried  under  the  rubbish  of  ignorance,  had  not  the  facilities  > 
e£  this  system  developed  them.  This,  however,  is  but  one  proof  of 
nany  which  might  be  adduced  of  the  good  done  by  it.  •  An  igno- 
rant lad  comes  to  school  in  1807  ; — in  about  two  years  after,  he  is 
sUe  to  conduct  the  Institution  in  which  he  obtained  his  learning. 
In  three  years  after  a  little  instruction  in  the  Borough  Road,  he 
proves  himself  qualiSed  to  conduct  a  large  school,  to  the  satisfac- 
tioa  of  his  inmiediate  patron,  and  the  delight  of  all  that  visit  it. 

*  To  bring  all  the  instances  I  might  advance,  would  fill  a  to- 
Iiime,  instead  of  a  brief  Report.  I  must  not,  however,  omit  one  lad, 
James  George  Penney.  About  the  year  1 805,  this  boy  attended 
the  school  in  Southwark.  He  was  fatherless,  and  his  mother  poor. 
At  tliat  time  he  would  often  come  to  school  in  the  morning,  and 
remain  there  till  night  without  any  dinner.  This  was  soon  disco* 
vered  by  his  feeling  schoolfellows,  some  of  whom  dried  up  the  tears 
"which  huhger  occasioned,  and  supplied  his  wants  by  a  contribution 
of  bread  and  meat,  which  some  of  them  were  pleased  to  call  "  a  pa- 
lish dinner.  "  This  circumstance  coming  to  my  knowledge,  and 
knowing  him  to  be  an  excellent  boy,  I  took  him  into  my  house.  At 
first  he  appeared  dull,  from  habitual  depression.  The  close  of  the 
year  before  last,  he  was  sent  into  Shropshire,  and  spent  about  six 
■lonths  there,  in  the  house  of  a  most  liberal  and  excellent  clergyman. 
The  first  village  school  that  he  organized  was  for  250  children ;  and 
such  was  the  progress  made  by  the  scholars,  that,  in  one  case,  the  cler* 
^yman  was  applied  to  by  a  man  to  inform  him  if  such  improvement 
could  be  made  by  any  thing  short  of  witchcraft.  This  worthy  boy 
did  not  leave  that  part  of  the  nation  without  organizing  schools  for 
near  1000  children,  which  number  is  likely  to  be  doubled  in  the  en- 
suing summer,  many  persons  of  influence  in  that  part  of  the  country 
baving  been  convinced  of  the  great  good  to  be  obtained  by  the  uni* 
Tex  sal  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  lower  orders  of  society. 
This  lad  is  now  settled  at  Bath  over  a  school  of  800  children  ;  and 
my  accounts  from  Sir  Horace  Mann,  Baronet,'  the  President,  speak 
}ughly  of  the  state  of  the  school,  and  conduct  of  the  master. 

*  An  excellent  lad,  not  fourteen,  has  just  materially  aided  the  or- 
ganization of  the  school  at  Coventry  for  400  children.  The  com^ 
tnittee,  to  express  their  sense  of  his  services,  have  voluntarily  allow* 
rd  for  his  board,  Sec.  at  the  rate  of  60/.  per  annum.  This  is  not 
quoted  as  a  precedent,  but  as  a  proof  of  the  boy's  activity  and  me* 
ti^.    A  boy  of  seventeen  keeps  a  sfbool  at  Newbury  for  200  ch\U 
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dren ;  anodier  at  Chichester,  about  eighteen*  nrQl  soon  have  SOO.. 
These  facts  pro^,  that  this  system  possesses  the  power  of  accom- 
plishing considerable  good  with  small  means. 

*'  A  young  man,  just  turned  of  twenty,  and  educated  in  the  Bo- 
roQgh  Road,  conducted  a  school  at  Bradley  befose  he  was  sixteen, 
and  had  the  thanks  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset  for  his  excellent  con- 
duct and  usefulness.  After  this,  he  organized  schools  in  Liver- 
pool and  several  other  places,  with  reputation  and  credit.  He  some 
time  ago  settled  in  Birmingham  with  a  school  of  400  children,  which 
it  is  hoped  will  soon  be  extended  to  a  thousand.  The  instances  of 
real  and  extensive  usefulness  among  my  young  men  and  boys  are  so 
numerous  and  interesting,  that  I  purpose  to  take  the  first  leisure  op- 
portunity to  publish  them  as  a  sort  of  history  of  this  system. '  Re- 
port, p.  9-11. 

Such  of  our  rcadc?rs  as  have  honoured  the  preceding  pages 
with  their  attention,  must  have  arrived  at  several  conclusions 
upon  which  we  must  entreat  them  for  a  moment  to  rest.  We 
have  seen  the  amount  of  the  debt  which  had  been  contracted, 
before  the  six  gentlemen  took  Mr  Lancaster's  affairs  into  their 
bands.  We  have  also  seen,  that  those  gentlemen  took  that 
debt  upon  themselves,  and  increased  it  by  a  considerable  sum, 
in  carrying  on  the  concern  for  tliree  years  ending  1810.  It  has 
appcnred,  that  the  supplies  from  all  quarters,  including  profits 
of  printing,  donations,  and  annual  subscriptions,  fell  unitbrmlj 
short  of  the  regular  demands  of  the  establishment.  In  fact,  to 
carry  it  on  upon  the  same  scale,  would  have  required  double 
the  income,  without  making  any  provision  for  the  liquidation  of 
rile  debt.  But  we  have  also  seen,  that  the  cliief  expense,  the 
training  of  schoolmasters,  is  of  aJl  others  the  most  essential  to 
the  progress  of  the  system ;  and  that  the  Borough  school  is 
now  so  completely  arrayed,  as  to  furnish  the  easy  means  of  e- 
ducating  all  the  poor  children  in  the  United  Kingdoms,  requir- 
ing only  such  supplies  of  money  as  may  suffice  to  maintain  the 
proper  number  of  youths,  while  they  are  learning  to  act  as 
schoolmasters  wherever  they  may  be  wanted.  Last!)',  we  have 
seen,  that  the  six  gentlemen  so  often  mentioned,  beside  their 
unwearied  and  anxious  labours,  have  advanced  large  sums  of 
money,  part  of  which  indeed  tliey  always  intended  as  a  free 
gift ;  but  the  rest  of  the  burden,  it  seems  natural  for  the  other 
friends  of  die  cause  to  desire  may  be  shared  by  them. 

A  knowledge  of  die  facts  already  stated,  had  suggested  these 
considerations  to  several  wellwishers  of  Mr  Lancaster's  plan, 
about  the  beginning  of  last  winter ;  and  it  appeared  manifest  to 
them,  that  steps  should  without  delay  be  taken,  for  placing  his 
affairs  in  a  more  regular  train  of  management,  and  givi)ig  to 
his  system  all  the  efficacy  of  which  it  was  susce}Hible.  Motives 
^f  delicacy  might  prevent  the  six  private  iriciicis  from  coming 
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IcH^i^rd  with  a  statement  erf  their  own  procealiiigs ;  for  that 
might  have  looked  like  a  display  of  their  claims  to  the  lasting  grar- 
titude  of  tlieir  country ;  and  a  proposition,  that  the  rest  of  the 
community  aliould  unite  in  siif^rting  the  system,  might,  if 
proceeding  from  them,  be  liable  to  misconstruction.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  that  others  should  exert  thcmsch'es,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  encouragement  of  Mr  Lancaster's  plan  from 
being  confined  to  the  very  small  circle  of  his  private  friends  j 
and  to  give  the  country  at  large  an  opportunity  of  joining  them 
in  their  enlightened  and  disinterested  efforts  for  tlie  benefit  of 
mankind.  After  examming  privately  the  state  of  tlie  concern, 
and  obtaining  the  ftiU  approbation,  both  of  Mr  Lancaster,  and 
die  principal  branches  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  Nobility,  who 
had  shown  themselves  his  steady  supporters,  they  called  a  meet- 
ing  about  tlie  middle  of  last  December,  which  was  respectably 
attended ;  and  a  number  of  resolutions  were  unanimously  agreed 
to,  the  substance  only  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  state,  as  form- 
ing tlie  basis  of  the  cstablislmient  wliicli  is  now  carrying  on  die 
new  system  of  education. 

It  was  the  universal  opinion,  both  of  the  gentlemen  present, 
and  of  a  vastly  greater  number  who  liad  given  tliem  authority 
to  act  in  their  names,  that  an  Institution  sliould  be  formed  for 
the  encouragement  and  extension  of  education  on  Mr  Lancas- 
ter's plan ; — that  it  sliould  be  open  to  all  persons,  of  every  rank 
and  description  in  tlie  community,— of  every  political  or  reUgi- 
ous  sect  or  denomination.  Such,  in  general,  were  the  views  of 
this  meeting.  But  it  appeared  e\'ident,  from  the  previous  his- 
tory of  the  system,  that  a  more  specific  mode  of  promoting  it, 
and  consequently  a  more  definite  object  for  the  proposed  Insti- 
tution, might  easily  be  pointed  out.  All  that  seemed  wanting 
was,  tliat  a  sufKcieiit  fimd  diould  be  provided  for  liquidating  the 
debt  already  contracted,  and  a  sufficient  annual  income  raised 
for  enlarging  the  seminary  in  the  Borough,  so  as  to  afford  the 
means  of  training  whatever  number  of  schoolmasters  the  pro- 
vincial establishments  might  require.  The  present  annual  in- 
come was  stated  at  about  a  thousand  pounds.  It  was  desirable 
that  this  sliould  be  raised,  by  yearly  subscriptions,  to  at  least 
tliree  thousand.  The  debt  of  the  concern,  amounting  to  nliout 
5000/.,  might  be  liguidated  by  occasional  payments  out  of  tlie 
donations  received  from  time  to  time.  It  was  plain,  that  tlie 
regular  management  of  Mr  Lancaster's  affairs,  would  licst  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  six  gentlemen  already  mentioned,  who 
had  been  constituted  his  tiustees,  and  possessed  the  entire  con- 
fidence both  of  liimself  and  the  friends  to  his  plan*  A  commit- 
tee 
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tee  of  forty-seven  respectable  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  were 
chofien,  to  superintend  the  general  coiKems  of  the  Institution^ 
and  to  receive,  at  stated  meetings,  the  Reports  of  the  trustees. 
Hie  first  and  steady  firiends  of  the  system,  the  Duke  of  Bed« 
ford  and  Lord  SomcrviDe,  were  nominated  Presidents.  And  it 
was  agreed,  that  as  soon  as  the  lamentable  malady  under  whidb 
the  Sovereign  then  suffered  was  removed,  his  Majesty  should  be- 
entreated  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  its  patrons^  It  was 
finally  understood,  that  a  general  meeting  should  be  held,  as 
soon  as  public  affairs  appeared  somewhat  mor^  settled.  * 

The  committee  being  thus  constituted,  held  several  meetings  for 
the  despatch  of  business ;  but  delayed  calling  together  the  friends 
of  the  Instituticm,  in  the  hopes  that,  by  waiting  for  sonie  time, 
they  might  enjoy  the  gratification  of  commencing  under  the 
immediate  auspices  of  their  Royal  Patron.  The  unhappy  turn 
which  his  Majesty's  disease  took,  is  too  well  known  ;  and  it  was 
not  deemed  ejmedient  to  defer  die  meeting  any  longer,  as  the 
termination  of  die  Session  now  approached.  Accordingly,  it 
was  held  on  the  11th  of  May,  at  die  PVeemasons*  Tavern,  by 
public  advertisement ;  and  was  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of 
the  most  eminent  and  respectable  persons,  both  in  public  and 
private  life.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  was  in  the  chair,  and  was 
supported  bv  their  Royal  Highnesses  ihc  Dukes  of  Kent  and 
Sussex.  The  Prince  Regent  was  prevented  from  attending  by 
etiquette ;  but  his  worthy  and  learned  Chancellor,  Mr  Aoam, 
was  sent  by  his  Royal  Highness  to  communicale  to  the  meeting 
a  gracious  message,  expressive  of  his  warm  approbation  ana 
good  wishes  towards  the  Institution  ; — his  unahen^e  resolu-* 
don  to  protect  and  support  it  by  every  means  in  his  power  ;— 
and  his  desire  that  they  would  accept  a  considerable  sum  of  mo- 
ney^  by  way  of  donation,  and  enter  his  name  as  a  yearly  sub- 
scriber to  a  large  amount.  Tiie  Duke  of  Bedford  opened  the 
business  of  the  meeting  in  a  most  able  and  impressive  speech  ; 
of  which  we  shall  not  attempt  to  convejr  any  other  outfine  than 
by  saying,  that  it  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  those  who  knew 
his  Grace ;  and  excited  the  liveliest  admiration  among  such  as 
believed  the  whole  eloquence  and  sense  of  the  country  were  ta 
.  be  looked  for  among  the  regular  conductors  of  parliamentary 
contests.  A  number  of  resolutions  were  adopted  by  this  meet- 
ing, with  whicli  we  shall  not  venture  to  load  our  text ;  though 
^  their 

•  The  Institution  suffered  serious  obstructions  and  delays,  from  tire 
discussions  respecting  the  arrangement  of  the  Regency,  at  this  pe- 
riod,— added  to  thetemporar7  loss  of  the  SovereigUi  who  had  alwavs 
proved  so  warm  a  friend  to  its  objects.  *^ 
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tlieir  importance  is  such  as  to  induce  us  to  annex  them  below ;  * 
aod  earncstlj  to  recommend  the  whole  of  thk  interesting  docu^- 

ment 

♦  At  a  very  numerous  and  highly  respectable  Meeting  of  the  Sub- 
scribers and  Friends  of  the  Royal  Lancasterian  System  for  the 
Education  of  the  Poor,  held  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  Satur- 
day, May  11th,  1811, 

*  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford  in  the  Chair. 

*  On  the  Motion  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and 

seconded  by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 

•  Resdred  Unanimously,  1st,  That  from  a  consideration  of  the 
salutary  effects  of  Knowledge  upon  the  human  mind,  the  habits  of 
order  which  education  creates,  and  the  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  Holy  .Scriptures  which  it  produces ;  this  Meeting  anticipateSf 
from  the  general  Education  of  the  Poor,  the  happiest  results  to  so- 
ciety, by  the  diminution  of  crimes,  and  in  the  promotion  of  the  use- 
fulness of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

<  On  tlie  Motion  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent,  se- 
conded by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 

*  Resolved,  2d,  That  the  System  of  Education  invented  by  Mr 
Joseph  Lancaster,  enables  one  master  to  teach  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic  to  any  number  of  children  by  the  agency  of  his  scholars 
alone ;  at  the  same  time  that  tlie  most  perfect  state  of  discipline  is 
preserved ;  to  which  must  be  added,  the  reduction  of  the  price  of 
instruction,  according  to  the  number  educaCted,  to  10s.,  7s.,  and  eve?i 
Ss.  6d.  per  annum  for  each  child  ;  rendering  it,  in  the  whole,  an  in- 
dention worthy  of  the  most  distinguished  approbation  and  universal 
adoption. 

*  On  the  Motion  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  seconded 
by  William  Adam  esq.  M.  P., 

•  *  Resolved,  3d,  That  it  is  with  the  most  lively  satis&ction  dits 
Jbfeeting  contemplates  the  sanction  and  support  which  the  Lancaste- 
rian System,  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor,  has  received  from  their 
Majesties,  and  every  branch  of  the  Royal  Family ;  and  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent  is  most  respectfully  solicited  to  repre- 
sent to  the  whole  of  the  Royal  Family,  the  high  sense  which  this 
Meeting  entertains  of  a  patronage  no  less  important  to  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  undertaking,  than  indicative  of  the  affection  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick  for  the  truest  interests  of  the  people. 

*  On  the  Motion  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  seconded 
by  Lord  Keith, 

«  Resolved,  4th,  That  Mr  Adam  be  requested  by  this  Meeting, 
humbly  and  respectfully  to  express  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent,  the  sense  which  ihey  entertain  of  the  gracious  communica- 
tion his  Royal  Highness  has  been  pleased  to  make  to  them,  and  their 
gratitude  for  his  continued  countenance  and  support  to  the  Lancas- 
terian System  of  Education. 

«  Ob 
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ment  to  thr  pcntsal  of  our  readers.  With  a  view  to  th^  unliap- 
py  controversy^  of  wliicb  we  shoU  be  compelled  to  take  necice  iH 
the  seqad,  we  would  request  their  particular  attention  to  tlie 
10th  and  11th  of  these  resolutions. 

For 

*  On  tb«  Motioik  of  dte  IvCurquis  of  Lansdowne,  seconded  hf 
Lord  Keith) 
«  Resolved,  5th,  That  the  respectful  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be 
presented  io  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent*  whose  friend- 
alup  to  soldiers'  ch^ren  has  been  shown  in  that  princely  liberality 
wkh  which  his  Royal  Highness  has  establi^ed  a  school  tn  the  Roy- 
als, as  Cok>iiel  of  diat  regiment,  and  set  an  etample  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  universally  followed  by  Military  Commanders^  an<l 
diereby  ptomoce  the  welfare,  and  do  honour  to  the  character  of  th^ 
Bri^h  army. 

*  That  the  thanks  of  dits  Meedng  be  presented  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  M*Leod,  and  the  Officers  of  the  4th  battalion  of  the  RoyaH 
for  the  zeal  and  benevolence  with  which  they  have  superintended 
A  Royal  Lancasterian  School  ia  that  Regiment. 

*  That  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent  be  respectfully  re- 
quested to  conununicate  the  same. 

<  On  the  Motion  of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and  seconded  by  tlie 
Duke  of  Sussex, 

*  Resolved,  6th,  That  the  respectful  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be 
presented  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  for  the 
seal  he  has  mamfested  in  promoting  the  Lancasterian  System  of  £• 
location,  and  pardcularly  for  placing  a  number  of  the  youth  of  hi^ 
gegiment  under  this  excellent  mode  of  instruction. 

^  On  the  Motion  of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  seconded  by  the  Duke 
of  Sussex, 

*  Resolved,  7th,  That  the  disinterestedness  of  Mr  Lancaster,  in 
mventitig  ahd  carrying  into  efiect  the  Royal  Lancasterian  System  of 
Eddcation,  merits  the  approbation  and  support  of  the  Empire ;  ^A 
thac  the  thanks  of  thb  Meeting  be  presented  to  him  for  the  same.  ' 

*  On  the  Motioa  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kenf, 
seconded  by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 
Resolved,  8th,  That  by  a  Report  presented  to  this  Meeting,  'it 
appears  that,  during  the  last  four  years,  Mr  Lancaster  has  taken 
numerous  jourtieys  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  his  plan  in  the  coun- 
try ;' that  he  has,  at  considerable  personal  expense,  travelled  near 
7000  miles,  lectured  140  times  to  different  audiences,  consistmg  of 
near  50,000  persons,  in  which  he  has  given  such  an  tntpetus  to  public 
benevolence,  that  more  than  25,000  children  have  been  provided 
with  instruction,  and  many  thousand  pounds  have  been  raised  for 
building  and  fitting  up  schoolrooms,  and  supporting  schools  ;  for  aU 
which  benefictil  exertions^  he  ought  to  be  considered  a  public  be- 

2  nefactor^ 
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For  the  purpose  of  giving  still  greater  puUidty  to  the  insti* 
tutioD,  a  public  dinner  of  its  friends  was  soon  afler  held,  at 
which  the  Duke  of  Kent  presided/ and  was  supported  by  the 
Dukes  of  Sussex  and  Gloucester.    At  this  meeting  the  Prince 

Regent's 

nefactor»  and  is  entitled  to  die  thanks  and  support  of  the  nation  ia 
general. 

«  On  the  motion  of  Wm.  Smith  eiql  M.  P.  V 

*  Resolved,  Sth,  That  the  dianks  of  diis  Meeting  are  hereby  ghr« 
en  to  the  Mayors^  Magistrates,  Clergy,  andi^entry,  of  those  C&et 
and  Towns  in  England  and  Scothmd*  who  have  contributed  to  die 
extension  of  the  Rpjral  British  System  of  Education,  by  granting  to 
Mr  Lancaster  the  use  of  their  Town  Guild,  or  County  Halls,  for 
the  purpose  of  detailing  the  particulars  of  hit  plan ;  and  that  th* 
Magistrates  of  Stirling  be  particularly  distinguished,  who  permitted 
their  Guild  Hall  to  be  used  as  a  temporary  school-room  for  the  mi* 
litary  quartered  there. 

*  On  the  motion  of  Francis  Homer  esq.  M.  P. 

*  Resolved,  10th,  That  the  moral  e£fects  of  the  Royal  Brtdsh 
System  of  Education  are  apparent,  from  the  important  fact,  that  of 
full  7000  children  who  have  been  instructed  at  the  Royal  Free  School^ 
Borough  Road,  no  instance  has  been  known  of  any  one  of  these 
having  been  charged  with  any  criminal  offence  in  any  court  of  jus- 
tice. ' 

«  On  the  motioii  of  E.  W.  Boode  esq.  M.  P. 

*  Resolved,  11th,  That  the  fact  publicly  stated  by  Mr  Lancaster* 
that  of  the  7000  children  educated  at  the  Borough  BLoad  by  him,  no 
one  of  them  has  been  made  a  proselyte  to  his  petuliar  religious  opi- 
nions, affords  a  gratifying  proof,  that  every  religious  denomination 
may  cordially  unite  in  the  education  of  the  poor,  upon  the  broad  and 
liberal  basis  of  this  Institution* 

*  On  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  James  Abercromby,  M.  P. 

*  Resolved,  12th,  That  the  energies  of  the  Royal  British  or  Lan- 
casterian  System,  in  developing  die  talents,  and  eliciting  the  facul- 
ties of  youth,  for  their  own  and  their  country's  good,  have  been  re- 
markably displayed  in  several  boys  of  not  more  than  IS  or  14  years 
of  age,  having  superintended  the  Borough  Road  and  other  schools* 
with  as  much  facility  as  the  master  himself. 

*  On  the  motion  of  Henry  Brougham  esq.  M.  P. 

*  Resolved,  1 3th,  That  in  order  to  extend  the  benefiu  of  the  Royal 
British  System  of  Education  to  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  to  ren- 
der it,  in  the  largest  sense,  a  national  good,  it  is  requisite  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  youth,  of  both  sexes,  be  trained  in  the  practice 
of  the  Institution,  for  the  purpose  of*  undertaking  the  charge  of 
schools. 

*  On  the  motion  of  Henry  Brougham  esq.  M.  P. 

*  Re$olved|  14tb|  That  as  the  Annual  Subscriptions  to  the  Insti- 

1  tution 
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Regient'fl  Chancelk>r  also  attended,  io  represent  his  Royal  High* 
Aess,  who  was  pleased  to  transmit,  tiy  means  of  this  highly  i^ 
spected  officer,  another  message,  and  to  add  largely  to  his  former 
contributions  to  its  fonds.    If  any  thing  cbola  compensate  the 

ftielatichoiy 

mtion  are  at  present  by  no  means  adequate  to  defray  ihH  charges  •£ 
Board,  Lodging,  and  Clothi|ig»  of  a  suflScient  number  of  YoUths» 
(expenses  whicl^  in  die  training  of  them  to  the  period  of  their  fit* 
ness  to  take  the  charge  of  schools,  are  unavoidable),  th^  friends  to 
this  cause  are  solicited  to  become  Annual  Subseribers,  of  sutms  from 
One  to  Ten  Guineas. 

*  On  the  motion  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duktf  of  Kent,  and 

neconded  by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 

*  Resolved^  15th,  That  from  a  Report  presented  to  this  Meeting, 
it  appears,  that  the  Donations  and  Subscriptions  received  by  Mr 
Lancaster,  prior  to  the  year  fM8,  had  fallen  short  of  the  actual 
charges  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildtngs*  and  the  maintenance 
of  intended  Schoolmasters,  and  that  a  considerable  debt  had  been 
mcurred,  for  which  the  Gendemen,  since  appointed  N{^  I^ncaster's 
Trustees,  actuated  by  an  earnest  desire  to  prevent  the  failure  of  $o 
important  a  work,  and  relying  on  the  future  support  of  a  liberal  and 
beneficent  Public,  not  only  rendered  themselves  responsible,  but  took 
measures  for  enlarging  the  operation  of  the  System*  / 

*  On  the  motion  iof  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and  s^onded  by  the  Duk» 

of  Sussex, 

*  Resolved,  16th,  That  from  a  consideration  of  the  great  utility  of 
die  object*  and  the  facihty  with  which  the  benefits  of  die  Institution 
may  be  extended,  not  only  to  all  parts  of  the  Bridsh  Empire,  but 
to  the  whole  civilized  world,  the  donations  of  the  Public  are  Solicit* 
ed  to  relieve  it  from  the  burthen  of  a  debt  which  amounts  to  about 
5000^9— a  sum  which  it  is  hoped  will  not  be  considered  as  largcf^» 
when  set  against  the  gratuitous  education  of  near  7000  children  in 
the  Metropolis  ;  the  board,  clothing»  and  training  near  1 00  qualifi- 
ed  Teachm,  and  the  many  thousands  now  educating  throu'gh  Mr 
Lancaster's  exertions  in  the  country ;  to  which  also  must  be  added, 
the  full  establishment  of  a  system  which  may  be  made  eflectiVe  to 
the  instruction  of  hundreds  of  thousands*  and  thereby  contribtue  to 
the  national  prosperity. 

*  On  the  motion  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  ^conkled  by  th# 
Duke  of  Kent, 

*  Resolved,  17th,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Me^thg  be  given  to 
those  Noblemen  and  Gendemen  who  have  undertaken  to  act  as'  a 
Committee  in  aid  of  the  Finances  of  this  Institution* 

*  Resolved,  That  these  Resolutions  be  published. 

(Signed)    BEDFORD. 

*  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford  having  left  the  Chair;  it  was 
lakea  by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent. 
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xuelancboly  loss  which  it  had  snetained  of  the  Sovereim's  i^eady, 
warm,  and  unceasing  patronage,  this  exemplary  conduct  of  his 
Successor  was  well  calculated  to  serve  the  purpose.  Thus  sup- 
ported, the  success  of  the  establishment  was  no  longer  a  matter 
of  doubt :  every  day  added  largely  to  its  numbers ;  nor  have  we 
any  fear  that,  before  the  next  Report  is  presented  to  the  public, 
the  funds  required  for  supplving  teachers  to  all  parts  of  the 
country  will  be  provided  ;  and  the  numbers  of  provincial  schools 
increased  by  the  removal  of  the  only  material  obstacle  which  has 
hitherto  stood  in  their  way. 

The  documents  now  before  us  do  not  contain  all  the  particu* 
lars  which  the  reader  who  interests  himself  in  this  important 
mibject  will  naturally  be  anxious  to  learn.  Perhaps  a  copy  of  the 
Rules  of  the  Institution,  wliich  are  few  and  simple,  as  its  objects 
are  plain  and  well  defined,  might  with  advantage  have  been  in- 
serted in  the  Report,  or  subjoined  to Jthe  Resolutions.  We  should 
also  have  liked  to  see  a  more  full  list  of  the  donations  and  annual 
subscriptions,  as  nothing  more  directly  tends  to  facilitate  contri- 
butions, than  the  seeing  what  others  in  the  like  circumstances 
vdth  ourselves  have  given.  The  annual  subscriptions  arc,  by 
^e  of  the  resolutions,  Umited  \o  ten  ^ineas,  and  not  less  than 
one ;  but  it  is  convenient  for  each  individual  to  know  who  pays 
'one,  who  five,  and  who  ten,  yearly.  For  the  same  reason,  we 
should  like  to  see  by  whom  die  difiG^rent  donations  have  been  gi- 
ven. The  Report  only  mentions  some  of  the  donors  of  large 
sums.  We  cannot  resist  the  temptaticm  of  adorning  our  pages 
with  some  of  these  names : — Mr  Maitland,  m^nber  for  Chip^ 
penham;  Mr  Henry  Sterry ;  and  Messrs  Richard,  Joseph,  and 
rludson  Gumey  (we  believe  of  Norwich),  have  each  subscribed 
one  hundred  pounds.  Mr  Rogers,  the  celebrated  poet,  (but 
still  more  esteemed,  by  those  who  know  him,  for  his  general  be- 
nevolence, and  his  steady  attachment  to  liberty  and  all  the  best 
interests  of  mankind),  offered  either  a  gift  of  one  hundred,  or  a 

loan 

*  On  the  motion  of  his  Royal  Higneu  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 

•  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  most  respectfully 
wesented  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Somerville,  for  the  generous  manner  in  which  they 
have  patronized  the  Lancasterian  System  of  Education,  from  its 
first  invention  to  the  present  time. 

*  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  given  to  his  Gracs 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  for  his  kindness  in  takmg  die  Chair  on  the 

•  present  occasion,  and  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  has  perform* 
•d  the  duties  of  the  office. 

(Signed)    EDWARDi  D.  of  K.  Chatrmaa. 
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loan  of  t#6)  and  the  latCef  was  accepted.  Mr  John  Wdker^ 
of  Southgate,  did  the  same ;  and  about  thirty  other  individu^ 
knt  one  hundred  pounds  each.  In  this  number  we  meet  with 
the  names  of  Mr  Henry  Thornton,  Sir  George  Mackenzie, 
Mr  Astley  Cooper,  and  many  others  well  known  to  their  coun-- 
try.  It  woidd  gratify  us  extremely,  if  we  could  add  the  name^ 
of  two  generous  benefactors,  who  transmitted,  anonymously, 
the  suras  of  two  hundred  pounds  and  five  hundred  guineas. 
This  last  munificent  donation,  like  one  to  the  same  amount 
which  we  had  occasion  to  record  in  our  History  of  the  African 
Institution,  *  was  stated  to  come  from  *  a  Member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends. '  In  all  likelihood,  it  proceeded  from  the  same 
quarter.  It  is,  however,  of  more  moilorate  sums  that  the  bulk 
of  the  contributions  must  be  composed  ;  and  respecting,  as  we 
do,  the  mite  which  falls  from  the  hand  of  generous  poverty,  and 
even  tlie  pittance  which  is  wrung  from  avarice  by  the  force  of 
high  principle,  or  the  temporary  ascendancy  of  kinder  feelings^ 
we  would  have  a  colunm  of  units,  as  well  as  of  hundreds^  in  this 
honourable  and  interesting  account.  It  is  also  material  that 
places  should  be  indicated,  in  die  country,  as  well  as  in  London^ 
where  subscriptions  may  be  received  ;  for,  although  the  proper 
mvy  to  promote  this  system,  is  to  form  committees,  and  carry 
on  schools  in  each  neighbourhood  (receiving  from  the  Institution 
the  proper  plans  and  teachers),  and  consequently  pw'sons  resid^i 
ing  at  a  distance  will  for  the  most  part  bestow  their  contributions 
in  diis  way  to  the  several  local  funds,  yet  a  few  may  erery  where 
be  found,  disposed  to  remain  unconnected  with  any  such  funds, 
while  some  may  be  desirous  of  contributing  in  botn  ways.f 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  very  pleasing  part  of  our  task,  without 
tioticing  some  other  facts,  illustrative  of  the  progress  of  the  sys-s 
tem,  Tmich  the  papers  now  before  us  narrate.  The  following 
circumstances  are  highly  honourable  to  the  illustrious  person,  ot 
whom  they  are  related  $  and  we  anxiously  hope  that  his  example 
may  find  unitators  among  the  other  commanders  of  our  forces^ 
The  Commander-in-chief  has  certainly  done  his  utmost  to  en- 
courage it,  in  the  orders  to  which  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  re- 
ferring in  our  last  Number.  X 

B  «  «  His 

♦  See  our  Review  of  the  three  first  Reports,  in  the  30th  Numben 

+  As  far  as  relates  to  this  part  of  the  country,  we  beg  leave  to 
ofiTer  the  medium  of  the  very  respectable  Publishers  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  who  will  receive  subscriptions  for  tlie  Institution.  In 
London,  the  bankers  are,  *  Messrs  Kensington,  Lombard-streat  | 
Coutts,  Strand ;  and  Hoares,  Fleet-street. 

4  See  Reriew  of  FIfdi  African  Report,  No.  XXXVL 
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*  His  Royal  Highness  the  Dake  of  Kent  has  set  a  most  important 
example,  by  introducing  the  Lancasterian  system  into  the  army ; 
having  attached  a  school  to  his  own  regiment.  The  school  consists 
of  the  children  of  the  privates,  and  amounts  to  220.  A  young  mas^ 
a  Serjeant  in  the  regiment,  was  trained  for  the  schoolmaster,  at  the 
Borough-Road  {  and  the  school  was  instituted  at  Maiden,  in  Essex* 
where  the  regiment  was  then  quartered.  Great  credit  is  due  to 
Lieutenant-colonel  M'Leod  and  the  other  officers,  who  cooperated 
with  their  Royal  Commandex"  in  his  benevolent  design.  The  regi« 
inentjately  removed  its  quarters  to  Dunbar,  where  the  establishment 
was  carried  on.  Mr  Lancaster,  on  his  journey  to  Scotland,  found 
it  in  an  excellent  state  of  order.  By  permission  of  the,  Duke,  a  num- 
ber of  these  boys  went  to  Edinburgh,  to  illustrate  the  system  in  the 
lecture  delivered  there  by  Mr  Lancaster.  The  regiment  is  now 
quartered  at  Stirling ;  and  the  school,  at  the  request  of  the  Magis- 
trates, is  kept  in  the  Guildhall  of  Stirling  Castle;  many  of  the 
town's  children  participating  in  its  benefits.  The  Committee  have 
great  pleasure  tn  adding,  that  the  commanders  of  several  miliury 
depots,* and  also  of  militia  reghnents,  have  applied  to  Mr  L.  for  as* 
distance  in  forming  schools.  In  last  March,  Mr  L.  opened  a  school 
at  Windsor,  established  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Newdigatt,  for  the 
children  of  the  privates  of  the  King's  own  regiment  of  Staffordshire 
militia ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  these  examples  will  speedily  be  followed 
by  all  commanders.  On  joining  the  Duke  o£  Kent's  regiment,  if  a 
tecruit  is  found  incapable  of  reading,  he  is  sent  to  the  school ;  and* 
as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  exertion,  those  who  make  a  good  proficien- 
cy in  learning  are  put  down  as  duplicate  non-commissioned  officerw  * 
Report,  p.  19,  20. 

Steps  have  been  taken  for  difiusinisr  the  inestimable  benefits  of 
this  system  in  foreign  countries.  The  Americans  have  eagerljr 
adopted  it  $  and  schools  have  been  established  upon  its  principles 
in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  other  places.  A  respect- 
able society,  formed  at  Georgc-To^^-n,  Maryland,  for  promoting 
the  education  of  tlie  poor,  has  recently  applied  to  Mr  Lancaster 
for  a  suitable  schoolmaster.  General  Miranda,  before  leaving 
Enffland,visited  the  Borough  SchooI,accompanied  by  the  deputies 
from  the  Caraccai ;  and  they  formed  the  resolution  of  sending/ 
over,  upon  their  arrival,  two  young  men,  who  might  be  instruct- 
ed in  the  principles  of  the  system.  In  the  island  of  Antigua,  a 
t)cnev(Ajnt  individual,  whose  name  we  regret  to  find  suppressed^ 
lias  founded  schools  upon  this  plan,  for  the  education  of*  al)ove 
nine  hundred  persons.  The  Committee  of  the  Institution  has  ve- 
ry properly  assisted  him  with  all  the  requisite  lessons,  and  other 
apparatus  for  tlic  complete  outfit  of  two  schools.  Tlie  leadiii« 
jTiembers  of  the  Institution  are,  as  we  have  already  mentionetl, 
^inong  the  most  active  abolitionists  and  friends  to  the  improve- 
lu&ntrof  the  great  iUncoa  continent    It  was  alear|  therefore,  that 
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thej  would  attempt  the  introdaction  of  tlie  system  into  tliose 
diurk  and  oppressed  r^ons.  With  this  riew,  when  a  young 
AlHcan,  wno  had  been  brought  from  the  West  Indies  to  £ng<» 
land,  and  had  consequently  acquired  his  liberty,  was  present- 
ed to  them,  and  found  to  possess  good  abilities  and  disposi- 
tions, lie  was  admitted  into  the  establishment  in  the  Borough, 
and  trained  for  a  «choolmaster.  His  talents  and  perseverance 
raised  the  most  san^ine  expectations  of  the  success  of  this  hu-r 
mane  and  weU-devised  ei^eriment:  but  unhappily  the  poor 
voung  man  died  in  August,  1810,  of  a  pulmonary  complain^ 
Not  discouraged  by  this  mdanchdy  event,  the  Committee  have 
adopted  further  measures^  with  the  same  benevolent  views^ 
They  have  taken  care  that  the  missionaries  Wilhefan  and  Klein, 
who  are  about  to  visit  Africa  under  the  patronage  of  the  very 
praiseworthy  SocieW  for  Missionaries  to  Africa  and  the  East, 
should  recdve  ample  instructions,  by  a  daily  attoidance  at  tlie 
Borough  School,  ibr  nearly  two  months,  a  hey  have  also  made 
a  prc^aoscd  to  die  African  Institution  (as  we  formerly  mention- 
ed), *  to  educate,  and  qualify  as  schoolmasters,  two  African 
youths,- of  good  promise,  to  be  selected  by  the  directors  of  tliat 
admirable  society.  The  offer  was  gratefully  accepted  i  and  the 
Committee  express  their  hopes  tiint  <  ibuch  good  will  be  done  to 
the  children  of  the  natives  of  Africa ;  who,  it  is  understood, 
ure  exceedinfl;Iy  desirous  to  he  instructed  in  what  thev  term,  M/» 
tx^iie  man^s  boot. '  peseta  men^  Aomintim !  Little  do  the  poor 
Africans  know  the  perilous  gift  they  are  wishing  for ;  and  little 
do  their  friencb  consider  how  baneful  a  service  they  are  about  to 
render  those  helpless  objects  of  their  solicitude!  Professor 
Marsh,  Mr  Wordsworth,  and  some  dozens  of  political  churcl)- 
men,  have  discovered — or  have  restored  the  lost  invention  of 
the  Komish  priesthood — that  the  *  wkiie  man's  book  *  is  not  to  be 
Mitrusted  with  safety  to  any  but  the  already  enlightened  few; 
and  that  it  were  better  for  nations  to  remain  in  outer  darkness, 
than  be  illuminated  witli  the  dangerous  and  uncertain  lights 
which  beam  from  the  very  sources  of  Inspiration  ! 

We  haye  pow  related  whatever  appeared  to  us  most  import- 
ant in  the  history  of  this  important  system  ;  and  we  have  per^ 
formed  the  grateful  task  of  detailing,  not  indeed  the  whole  of 
its  triumDhs,  but  such  passages  as  may  serve  for  samples  of  the 
0reat  and  increasing- success  which  has  every  where  att^ided 
|t  Those  who  recollect  the  feiinent  whic^i  it  at  first  excited 
among  certain  classes  of  feeble  bigots  and  clerical  jobbers,  will 
easily  oelieve  that  the  events  we  have  been  dwelling  upon  couM 

B  3  not 
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not  but  revire- ill  the  foolish  alarms  of,  die  one,  lm<T  the  impo^ 
tent  spleen  of  the  other.  The  far  less  agreeable  office  now  re- 
mains to  be  discharged,  of  tracing  sach  attempts  to  counteract 
it,  88  those  persons  have  lieen  making  with  sufficient  opeianesa 
to  meet  the  eye  j  for  a  great  part  of  their  machinations  has 
been  of  a  nature  to  shun  the  light.  This  we  shall  do  at  briefly 
as  possible  j  and,  where  the  adversaries  of  the  system  ha^e  been 
$o  ill  advised  as  to  betake  themselves  to  argtunent,  we  shall 

Srobably  require  all  the  indulgence  of  our  readers,  when  wa 
etain  them  with  an  exposition,  or  an  answer. 
It  fell  to  our  lot,  upon  a  former  t)ccasion,  to  rectwpd  the  ef- 
forts  so  strenuously  and  fruitlessly  made  by  the  leaders  of  this 
opposition,  the  late  Mrs  Trimnier  and  Mr  Archdeacon  Daii-^ 
beny.  The  press  and  the  pulpit  in  vain  sounded  the  alarm 
with  which  those  reverend  persotiages  were  willing  to  inspire 
the  Church  and  the  State.  The  patronage  of  the  King  wiw  a 
tower  of  strength;  Mr  Lancaster  was  not  overwhelmed  by  a  cry  i 
and  time  was  given  to  the  good  sense  of  the  comitry,  which 
n>eedily,  and  with  authority,  extinguished  the  rising  flame^ 
Attempts  of  a  different  kind  were  therefore  necessary ;  and  it 
was  proposed  to  'wean  the  Sovereign  from  his  (mfortunate  pre* 
dilection  in  fevour  of  those  who  wished  to  difiuse,  on  th^ 
cheapest  terms,  the  most  useful  kinds  of  knowledge  among  hii 

1)oorer  subjects.  Persons  were  not  wanting,  nor  diose  in  the 
owest  ranks  of  the  church,  who  volunteered  their  services  on 
this  occasion.  But  those  reverend  (we  believe  we  might  use 
the  superlative)  and  enlightened  characters  mistook  the  man 
ihey  had  to  deal  with:      They  imagined  that  alarm  was  the 

E roper  engine.  To  work  upow  the  fears  of  him  who  never 
new  what  f^r  was,  seemea  to  them,  in  the  fidn^ss  of  thdr 
iseal,  and  out  of  that  abundant  knowledge  of  human  nature 
which  thdr  courtly  lives  had  given  them,  die  best  mode  of  ao 
complishing  their  object.  They  remembered  the  excellent  use 
which  had  been  made  of  the  No  Popery  cry ;  and  vainlv  ima- 
gining that  the  King  had  been  the  dupe  o^  that  delusion — tnat  his 
royal  mind  had  in  good  earnest  been  alarmed  for  the  safetv  of 
the  Church — they  concluded  that  it  was  peculiarly  accessible  to 
alarms  of  this  description  }  and  they  took  every  means  to  mag* 
nify  the  dangers  wliich  must  result  from  his  Majesty  contiiiu- 
jng  to  patronise  a  sectary,  who  taught  reading,  and  put  the 
Bible  itself  into  childrens*  hands,  without  the  safeguards  of 
proper  gloss  and  commentary,  and  a  re£»ular  assortment  of  ar* 
tides.  We  are  credibly  informed,  that  the  utmost  effect  of  these 
artifices  was,  to  provoke  the  steady  contempt  of  the  exalted 
4^?r«onage  in  question  j  and  that  he  ucver  coujd^  by  any  ef- 
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forts,  be  induced  to  get  over  the  first  difficulty  which  met  hint 
in  the  finespvui  Jesnitiotl  reasonings  of  those  ghostly  counsellors^ 
— "  l%e  ^wfe^'  being  able  ta  read; "— "  the  darters  of  reading 
the  Bible.'*  Ine  tempters  soon  p«"ceived  thait  they  had  made 
another  mistake ;  and,  once  more,  they  shifted  their  ground* 
Hiey  found,  that  a  prelate  of  immense  revenues,  and  of  niu« 
nificence  becoming  the  wealth  whereof  he  is  trustee  for  the 
Church,  had,  about  this  very  time,  by  a  fortunate  concurrence 
of  circumstances,  be^n  to  patronize  Dr  Bell,  and  had  found- 
ed a  school  upon  his  plan.  Here,  then,  was  a  fair  field  foe 
their  arts.  If  the  poor  tnust  be  educated,  let  them  be  educated 
by  clergymen  of  the  Establishment.  If  any  thing  so  unworthy 
ef  his  station,  as  patronizing  the  teacliers  of  ragged  b^^ar-* 
Kngs,  must  occupy  the. mind  of  the  Soverei/jpn,  let  him  bestow 
those  favours  exdusively  on  members  of  the  Church.  What 
thoa^  Dr  BdU's  plan  is  more  limited  in  its  efficacy,  infmitely 
inferior  in  economy,  crod^  and  imperfect  in  many  of  the  most 
essential  parts,  still  it  comes  off  a  right  stock,  and  is  wholly  in 
regular,  episcopalian  hands.  Grant  that,  impedect  as  it  is,  we 
can  scarcely  meet  with  it  but  on  paper ;  an(l  should  find  no 
small  difficulty  in  discovering  half  a  dozen  persons,  in  any  part 
of  the  island,  who  had  ever  seen  one  of  his  school  rooms  j — 
still  the  fact  is  undisputed,  that  Dr  Bell  is  a  churchman,  and^ 
though  a  Scotchman,  has  received  regtilar  episcopal  ordinationt 
Whom,  therc£:>re,  but  Dr  Bell  should  a  religious  monarch,  the 
head  of  the  church,  honour  with  his  countenance  ?  Once  mom 
the  serpent  was  found  more  malignant  than  dangerous :  there 
was  the  venom  and  the  ^e,  but  there  was  the  ratde  too;  and 
he  retired  to  meditate  how  he  might  charm  more  wisely. 

The  eStoutery  of  the  next  attempt  is  more  to  be  admired  than 
its  cunning.  Finding  how  vain  were  all  their  efforts  to  work 
upon  the  S>vereign,  uiose  pious  persons,  br  their  coadjutors,  be^ 
thouglit  them  of  inflicting  upon  Mr  Lancaster,  by  the  established 
weapon  of  falsehood,  the  very  injuries  which  would  have  resulted 
from,  the  Royal  patronage  being  actually  withdrawn.  They  did 
not  scruple  to  propagate  in  all  quarters  the  report,  that  the  King 
had  at  last  opened  his  eyes  to  the  dangers  of  the  Church,  and 
the  merits  of  Dr  BeD,  and  had  given  up  Mr  Lancaster  and  his 
system.  A  lie,  however  daring,  is  nothing,  without  its  com- 
plement of  circumstances.  Among  other  proofs  of  the  charge 
which  bad  taken  place,  it  was  industriously  circulated  that  his 
Majesty  had  withdrawn  his  annual  subscription  from  the  fund : 
And  diese  reports  were  generously  propagated  by  the  holy  and 
loyal  characters  alluded  to,  at  the  moment  when  indisposition 
had  made  such  ravagi?s  in  the  royal  mind,  as  to  render  a  con« 
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tffidictian  extirmdy  diffienlt,  and^  in  wmt  measare,  to  secure 
them  from  the  dangers  consequent  upon  a  detectiim.  The 
effects  of  this  base  cohtriyance  were  extremely  encouraginf  to 
its  authors.  At  last,  they  had  succeeded  in  reaching  the  foun- 
dations of  Mr  Lancaster's  plan.  The  subscriptions  began  to 
fidl  off  in  the  most  alarming  manner  i  and  the  scheme  might 
hare  been  utterly  ruined,  had  not  an  authoritatlTe  contradic- 
tion to  the  story  been  obtained  from  the  Royal  Family ;  which, 
added  to  the  increased  zeal  of  the  Prince  Re^^entfor  its  sac-^ 
cess,  once  morf  entirely  firus^'ated  the  inventions  of  its  ene- 
mies. In  one  of  the  papers  now  before  us,  Mr  Lancaster  feel- 
ingly describes  the  immediate  eBect$  d  this  vile  artifice  i  and 
asserts  that,  to  tliis  present  day,  so  industriously  was  it  diffiised» 
accoqnts  of  its  appearanf^e  in  remote  parts  continue  to  reach 
him. 

Thus  foiled  in  erery  quarter  (for  we  may  safely  presume  that 
the  junto  hate  used  no  smaU  portion  of  their  accustomed  ac- 
tivity and  address  upon  the  Frince  Rqo^ent  ako)  they  appear 
to  have  thought  an  interval  <^  repose  their  best  policy  $  and 
resolved  to  yna%  foir  evefits,  as  ppliticians  say  when  things  wear 
an  unsatis&cto'ry  aspect-— or  to  kavc  things  to  Providence,  aa 
Bubb  Doddington  used  to  do  when  he  had  failed  in  some  pi- 
tiful intrigue — they  remained  inactive  during  the  first  months 
of  the  Regency.  The  probable  rlscovery  of  the  Kin^,  and  their 
absolute  certainty  that  returning  health  would  exhibit  to  them 
once  more  the  hated  spectacle  of  his  steadiness  to  an  honest 
purpose,  prevented  them  from  taking  any  steps  towards  excit- 
ing an  slarm,  which  they  well  knew  the  Monarch  would  dis- 
courage. What  they  caii  have  se«i  in  the  Prince,  to  induce  a 
cohtrary  expectation  with  respect  to  his  conduct,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  fancy.  In  warmth  of  attachment  to  the  new  system, 
the  son  has  even  gone  beyond  the  father ;  and  we  will  venture 
to  predict,  that,  w^th  his  crown,  he  inherits  such  a  portion  of 
that  most  royal  virtue,  steadiness  towards  his  friends,  as  will 
bring  to  a  still  greater  shame  than  they  have  even  yet  expe-  ' 
riencctl,  the  artful  intriguers  whose  conduct  we  are  unwillingly 
obliged  to  contemplate.  But  whether  it  is,  that  ilie  season  of 
political  change  and  uncertainty  is  reckoned  favourable  to 
church  cabals }  or  that  some  enemies  of  the  Prince  have  so  far 
traduced  his  character,  as  to  inspire  those  designing  men  with 
hopes  I  or  that  they  are  desperate,  and  resolved  to  take  their 
chance,  aware  that  they  cannot  Ml  lower: — certain  it  is,  that  the 
cr^  of  danger  to  the  Church  has  once  more  been  raised,  and  in 
a  tar  louder  note,  ana  in  much  more  important  quaiters,  than 
during  any  former  part  of  tha  €(mtr»var^« 
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Tbe  Daubeaks,  Trimroersi  and  Spries,  with  the  strai^  rayt* 
lical  personage  who  lectures  a^nst  education  at  our  Institutions, 
being  now  found  quite  uneoum  to  the  ofllce  of  raising  this  alarm, 
recourse  has  been  bad  to  tne  greater  engines  of  the  Church  :-* 
And  first  appears  Mr  Professor  Marsh — a  person  adorned  with 
various  and  weighty  titles,  and  occupying  tlie  Divinity  Chair  in 
one  of  the  Universities-HBelebrated  too,  we  have  no  doubt,  for 
his  attainments  in  science,  which  have  placed  him  in  the  Royal 
Sode^-i-distinguished,  it  may  be  presumed,  among  his  reverend 
bretliren,  for  a  peculiar  devotion  to  the  duties  of  the  clerical 
character  and  the  service  of  the  Church,  whose  dangers  seem 
uppermost  in  his  thoughts, — but,  unquestionably,  a  good  deal 
better  known  to  tlie  world  a*  the  author  of  a  bulky  ministerial 
pamphlet  in  defence  of  the  war,  than  in  any  of  his  other  capa- 
cities. This  very  circumstance,  however,  of  his  political  ser- 
vices,—tbe  noted  feet  of  his  being  a  favoured  writer  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  court,  and,  conse<^uently,  of  his  belonging  to  th^ 
class  of  safe  and  flounsbing  politicians, — ^pointed  hi<n  out  as  the 
proper  person  to  begin  tliis  new  charge.  A  sort  of  dignitary  of 
tbe  Churchy-one  nesignated  for  its  most  snug,  if  not  most 
splendid' gifh — a  Prebendary,  if  not  a  Bishop  elect — ^would  not 
only  lead  the  cry  with  authority,  but  would  show  the  way  to  o- 
tilers,  inducing  them  to  fill  up  the  concert,  by  setting  before 
them,  tbe  edifymg  example  of  a  flourishing  man  devoted  to  this 
work*  When  Mr  Professor  Marsh  walks  in  this  way,  it  is  safe 
to  follow — \s  a  thought  that  has  probably  passed  already  in  the 
mind  of  many  a  score  in  our  imiversities  and  parsonages.      '^ 

From  this  quarter,  therefore,  hath  proceeded  one  sermon^ 

1)reached  of  course  in  St  Paul's,  and  sundry  letters,  forming  a 
ittJe  volume — besides  whatever  he  may  have  contributed,  in  pri- 
vate, to  tlie  columns  of  the  Treasury  Journals.  F^r,  these  re- 
spectable and  enlightened  publications  no  sooner  heard  that  a 
new  cry  of  the  Church  in  danger  was  abroad,  than,  probably 
without  waiting  for  instructions,  they  took  it  to  be  clear  that  it 
was  in  favour  of  their  employers,  and  must  needs  turn  to  some 
account.  To  the  sermon,  however,  we  now  confine  our  atten- 
tion,— observiiu^  only,  tliat  it  contains  whatever  the  other  deal- 
ers in  clamour  have  got  up  for  the  present  occasion ;  and  that 
the  best  and  most  moderate  of  these,  is  certainly  Mr  Bowver. 
We  mast  now  beg  our  readers  not  to  be  alarmed  at  the  noUon^ 
that  we  are  going  to  plunge  into  a  theological  controversy,  for 
which  we  have  ndther  the  learning  nor  ^e  gall ! — nor  let  it.  be 
thought  that  we  are  disposed  to  treat  ureverently  any  thing 
which  comes  from  the  mmisters  of  religion  in  the  discbarge  of 
Jbeir  holy  olBfice.    'WTxen  the  pulpit  is  kept  pure  hy  the  teachers 
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of  tbe  Gospel,  and  the  people  orfjr  receire  from  it  the  blesung* 
of  religious  instruction,  we  behold  them  with  revenence,  and 
approach  with  dread  the  combined  sanctities  of  the  place,  the 
persons  and  the  doctrines.  But  when  it  is  perverted  to  common 
secular  purposes,  (a  praslitution  become  almost  habitual  since 
tibe  French  revolution)  j — when  we  find  it  made  a  mere  rostniiii 
from  whence  the  vul^nr  eflusions  of  political  faction  may  bfe  di^ 
tributcd,  under  the  disguise  of  Christian  homilies,  and  themul^ 
titude  cajoled  with  the  jobs  of  a  party,  by  its  emissaries  in  the 

Eious  garb  of  spiritual  pastors ; — then  we  view  the  ground  ns  ncy 
>nger  holy  ;  the  gods  are  evoked  ;  the  priests  are  gone ;  and 
there  remains  only  an  ordinary  political  theatre,  fifled  with  the? 
noisy  passions  of  the  forum, — but  more  ignoble,  from  the  falser 
lies';  of  the  aits  with  which  it  is  thinly  covered  over, 

The  sermon  of  Professor  Marsh  is  intended  a*  a  rccommeri-^ 
dation  of  Dr  Beirs  plan  in  preference  to  Mr  Lancaster's,  on  thiit 
single  ground,  that  Dr  Bell  is  a  churchman,  and  Mr  Lancaster 
a  s(*ctary.  'Vh\%  consideration  comprises  the  *xhole  of  the  supe-- 
riority  which  he  claims  for  that  reverend  person.  He  enters  in- 
to no  comparative  statement  of  the  efficacy  or  economy  of  the 
two  systems,  in  teaching  children  the  different  branches  of  edu- 
cation* He  does  not  pretend  that  Mr  Lancaster's  is  incompati- 
fele  with  every  additional  article  taught  by  Dr  BeQ's.  He  can- 
not affect  to  think,  that  schools  might  not  be  arranged  on  Mr 
Lancaster's,  where  tlie  Creed,  as  well  as  the  Bible,  should  be 
^ught*  He  cannot  hold  out  Dr  Bell's  plan  as  having  any  sort 
rf  superiority  in  teachii.g  the  Liturgy,  any  more  than  he  can 
maintain  thnt  it  has  a  monopoly  of  prayer-books.  His  whole 
fibjections,  thcrcft)re,  are  really  extrinsic  to  the  two  systems  and 
their  merits  > — they  n?*^!  simply  on  the  admitted  faict,  that  the 
author  of  tire  one  Is  a  Quaker,  and  the  author  of  the  other  a 
Aerson  in  holy  ordcfr^.  We  have  said,  that  schools  might  ,b^ 
established  in  every  parish  on  Mr  Lancaster's  plan  5 — we  may 
pd9,  established  by  the  Committee  of  the  New  Institution;  and 
that,  in  everv  such  school,  the  Liturgy  of  the  Cliurch  of  England 
may  be  tauglit.  But,  suppose  the  question  respected  Mr  Lan^ 
caster's  own  school,  in  which,  ns  a  dissenter,  ne  cannot  teach 
the  Liturgy : — It  is  not  pretended  that  he  teaches  any  thing 
eke  f — he  gives  his  boys  no  creed  of  his  own :  How,  tlien,  do  his 
pupils  receive  injury  m  their  spiritual  concerns  ?  Such  of  them 
as  bekmg  to  Episcopalian  families  leani  to  read  their  prayer- 
book;  such  as  Delong  to  dissenting  parents  learn  to  read  their 
hjinn-book ;  while  all  of  them  learn  Christianity  by  reading 
constantly  their  Bible.  This  is  true,  unless  Professor  Marsh 
ihijl  be  «bl^  to  prove,  that  a  child  taught  tO  read  aB  the  word^ 
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m  6ie  EnglisJi'  hmgiiage,  is  incapable  of  readnig  ttie  lAtargf 
in^GVLt  separate  and  additional  instructions ;  and  unless  he  can 
show,  that  the  actual  daily  perusal  of  the  Scriptures  disciualified 
^ildrenfor  learning  the  doctrines  of  the  English  Churcn. 

But  we  .must  look  somewhat  more  minutely  into  the  Profes- 
•Or's  SefTnatif  and  see  whether  he  has  ever  taken  the  trouble  to 
understand  the  subject  upon  which  he  is  preachings  and  whether 
he  does  not,  after  the  manner  of  superficial  and  hasty  talkers, 
famish,  himself,  the  answers  to  his  own  objections.  We  shall 
teiie  leave  to  extract  the  passage  which  forms  the  groundwork^ 
as  it  does  the  beginning,  of  his  discourse ;  and  we  presume  to 
taj,  that  it  affords  a  very  complete  refutation  of  the  doctnnei 
Qiaiiitained  by  him. 

*  Our  Reformers  deemed  it  expedient,  at  the  JirH  Christian  offi<sa 
of  which  we  partake,  the  .Office  of  Baptism,  to  introduce  an  Eshor* 
iaiion  to  the  godfadiers  and  godmoibett  of  the  baptized  infant,  ncit 
only  reminding  them  of  die  **  solemn. vow,  promise,  and  profession, ** 
which  they  had  made  in  his  name,  hut  requiring,  at  their  hands, 
Chat  the  child  be  instructed  in  those  things,  **  so  soon  as  he  shall  b«^ 
4ibie  to  learn  **  them.  It  is  required  at  their  hands,  that  he  leam* 
not  only  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  but  th(s 
Crebo,  '<  and  zXhother  things  which  a  Christian  ought  to  know  and  be* 
lieve  to  his  soul's  health.  ^  They  are  then  admonished  ^<  to  take  car^ 
that  diis  child  be  brought  to  the  Bishop,  to  be  confirmed  by  him,  so 
t6onashe  can  say  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  theTenComroand- 
ffrents  in  die  vnlgar  tongue,  and  be  further  instructed  in  the  Churok 
Catschisu  set  forth  for  that  purpose.  **  Immediately  after  the  forms 
^  Baptism,  this  catechism  is  inserted  as  a  part  of  die  liturgy ;  an4 
is  there  termed,  **  An  instmotton  to  be  learnt  of  every  person  before 
he  be  brought  to  be  confirmed  by  the  bishop.  ^*  In  the  rubrtct  as* 
mexed  to  it,  the  curate  of  every  parish  is  enjoined  to  instruct  and  et« 
amine  openly  in  the  dinrch,  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  **  so  many 
diildren  of  his  parish,  sent  unto  htm,  as  he  sliall  think  convenient,  ia 
some  parts  of  this  catechism.  "  Parents  are  enjoined  to  send  their 
children,  and  masters  even  their  servants  and  apprentices  (if  they 
have  not  learnt  their  catechism)  **  obediendy  to  hear  and  be  ordered 
by  the  curate,  until  such  time  as  they  have  learnt  all  that  is  here  apr 
pointed  for  them  to  learn.  '* 

<  From  this  short  statement  it  appears,  that  our  Reformers  thenv 
^Ives  laid  at  least  the  foundation  for  a  system  of  religious  educationt 
to  be  conducted  under  the  superintendance  of  the  parochial  clergy^ 
And  to  afi^rd  additional  security  that  this  religious  education  be 
conducted  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  i^ 
fras  enacted,  by  the  seventy-seventh  canon,  that  every  schoolmaster 
dioukl  not  only  be  licensed  by  the  bishop  of  the  Diocese,  but  pre. 
TKHMly  subscribe  to  the  Liturgy  and  Articles.  And  this  canon  wa^ 
fOr^lrQicd  kj  the  act  of  uniformity  j  wbifb  re<^uire$  every  school* 
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master,  both  to  obtain  a  license  from  die  bidiop,  and  to  declare  that 
he  will  "  conform  to  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  .England*  as  now 
ky  lato  established, ''  Lastly,  by  the  seventy-ninth  canon,  all  school* 
roasters  are  enjoined,  not  only  to  use  the  catechism,  but  to  bring 
Acir  scholars  to  their  parish  Churc  h. 

*  The  plan  therefore  of  conducting  a  Church  of  England  edtxcz^ 
tion  is  very  clearly  prescribed,  and  prescribed  also  by  authority. 
Now  the  liturgy,  the  chief  of  this  aulhoritr,  is  confirmed  by  the 
law  of  the  land  :  it  is  the  repository  of  the  religion  "  by  law  estab- 
lished :  '*  and  the  religion  bj/  law  established,  must  always  be  re- 
garded as  the  national  religion.  But  in  evert^  country  the  national 
education  must  be  conducted  on  the  principles  of  the  Aational  reli^ 
^pom.  For  a  violation  of  this  rule  would  involve,  not  only  an  ab- 
ndrdity,  but  a  principle  of  self  destruction :  it  would  counteraei  hf 
mnthority  what  it  enjoins  by  authority,  *    p.  4-^. 

The  Professor  forwards  admits,  that  the  Toleration  acts  al- 
low Dissenters  to  teach  without  restraint,  and  even  to  teach 
'tiieir  own  religious  opinions';  but  he  adds,  that  ^^  no  such  acta 
apply  to  the  members  of  th6  Establishment.  Indeed,  ^  says  he^ 
***  it  would  be  preposterous  in  men  to  plead  an  act  of  toleration, 
•who  have  solemnly  bound  themselves  to  the  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church  of  England.  '* 

Now,  can  any  thing  be  more  obvious  than  the  sense  of  tlie 
passages  quoted  by  the  reverend  autlior  in  tlie  .above  extract  h 
'what  does  the  teaching  and  instruction  there  enjoined  rnean^ 
but  the  religious  teaching  and.  instruction  by  the  clergy  of  ih^ 
£stabli^ment  ?  Indeed,  die  ckrical  instructors  are  named  ex- 
|>resslv.  The  godiathers  and  godmothers  promise  that\the  child 
.shall  learn  the  liturgy  as  soon  as  he  is  able :  Does  Mr  Lan€a»» 
.ter  prevent  this  ?  On  the  contrary,  he  renders  the  child  aUe^ 
.to  kam  it,  by  enabling  him  to  rml  it,  and  making  him  read 
-the  Bible,  on  which  it  is,  as  we  are  taught  to  Mieve,  wholly 
ifoundcd.  The  child  is  then  to  be  taught  the  Chut-ch  catechisms 
Will  he  be  the  less  likdy  to  lenrn  it,  because  Mr  Lancaster  has 
enabled  him  to  read  it  ?  But  the  Rubric  shows  how  he  is  to  be 
taught: — Not  by  the  schoolmaster — not  at  the  place  where  read- 
ing and  writing  are  taught — but  by  the  curate  in  the  church 
which  he  serves — and  upon  Sundays  and  holidays.  It  requires 
the  genius  of  a  very  polemic  to  make  the  transition  which  carriea 
the  reverend  author  from  this  point  to  his  next.  Immediately 
after  quoting  the  passages  which  enjoin  curates  to  teach  die  catc* 
chism,  and  parents  to  send  their  children  for  tliis  purpose,  he 
fsays,  that  from  hence  it  appears  that  our  .refojrmers  laid  the 
fi;>undation  of  a  religious  education,  to  be  conducted  under  the 
ii^erintendance  of  the  parochial  clergy.  .  Now^  the  Very  re^ 
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verse  of  this  is  the  case,  if  by  religious  edtication  be  niei^it  itt- 
struciion  in  reading,  combined  with  instruction  in  the  cate- 
chism {  and  if  this  be  not  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  no  po«« 
sible  inference  can  be  drawti  froih  hence  to  bear  on  tlie  present 
question :  for  we,  as  well  as  the  proles^sor,  maintain  that  reli- 

5 ions  education  in  this  sense,  viz.  religious  instruction  iudepen* 
ent  of  teaching  to  read,  belongs  to  the  clergy  j  and  that  ihey 
bave  no  more  to  do  with  teaching  to  read,  than  with  teaching 
any  of  the  ordinary  mechanical  arts — the  art  of  painting,  for 
instance,  which  may  be  used  in  adorning  an  altar.  The  argur 
ment  from  tlie  Canons  and  Act  of  Uniformity,  is  entirely  refuted 
by  the  admission  respecting  the  Acts  of  Tokration*  Previous  t» 
those  acts,  no  doubt,  education  of  every  khid  was,  at  least  by  the 
letter  of  the  law,  subject  to  the  superintendance  of  the  clergy^ 
But,  now  that  Dissenters  may  teacii  sdiools  as  freely  as  Church* 
men,  who  shall  say  that  the  law  discourages  seminaries  where  the 
liturgy  and  catechism  arc  not  taught  ?  Who  shall  teU  us  that  the 
law  gives  any  preference  whatever  to  schools  licensed  by  a  bishop  ? 
The  acts  of  toleration,  says  our  author,  apply,  not  to  Church  oT 
England  persons,  but  to  dissenters*  (Jan  controversy  really 
have  so  far  blinded  this  acute  autlior,  as  to  prevent  him  seeing, 
in  this  remark,  either  a  mistatement,  or  a  piece  of  nonsense  ? 
If  he  intends  to  say,  that  the  act  of  toleration  does  not  permit 
members  of  the  Church  to  support  schools,  the  teachers  of 
which  are  not  licensed,  the  assertion  is  untrue.  No  law  e- 
ver  did  exist  to  prohibit  this.  The  act  of  Uniformity,  only 
prohibited  schools  from  being  taught,  except  by  licensed  per« 
sons ;  and,  the  act  of  Toleration  allowing  unlicensed  teachers^ 
all  men,  whether  members  of  the  Church,  or  dissenters,  may 
support  them  in  whatever  way  they  please.  If  he  intends  to 
say,  that  the  toleration  acts  for  exempting  dissenters  from  cer- 
tain restrictions,  do  not  exempt  teachers  belonging  to  th^ 
Church,  from  die  pro\'isions  respecting  licenses,  the  proposi- 
tion is  no  doubt  true ;  but  it  is  also  self-evident,  and  wnoUy 
■seless  in  the  present  dispute. ' 

Where,  then,  can  the  learned  and  reverend  Professor  find 
any  authority  for  his  doctrine,  that  the  law  and  constitution  of 
these  realms  give  a  preference  to  one  mode  of  education — that 
is,  one  mode  of  teaching  reading  and  writing— before  another  ? 
A  doctrine,  be  it  observed,  which  he  himself  is  so  fearful  of 
stating  broadly  and  tangibly,  that  we  in  vain  search  his  pages 
for  any  distinct  enunciation  of  it ;  although  his  amiments  plain- 
ly imply  it,  or  they  have  -no  meaning  at  all.  Let  him  oe  in- 
formed, cmce  for  sdl,  that  there  i^  in  this  country  no  national 
^u^aUon — tbat  the  kw  of  the  land  is  utterly  indifferent  to  the 
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sufcject-^that  (whether  bappUj  or  not,  we  have  no  present  wish 
to  inouire)  every  man  h  left  to  educate  his  children  as  he  pleases  ^ 
and  tnat  the  puolic  funds  afford  as  little  assistance  to  the  poor 
in  attaining  tnis  object,  as  the  laws  impose  restrictions  upon  the 
mode  of  pursuing  it. 

The  reverend  author  condescends  to  quote  the  example  of 
Scotland,  when  discoursing  of  what  he  terms  *  parochial  edu^ 
cation  ' — a  phrase  absolutely  foreign,  and  even  unintelligible 
in  England.     ^  The  good  effects  (nc  says)  of  this  s^tem,  in 

*  Scotland,  on  the  religion  there  established,  is  {are)  known  to 

*  every  man  who  is  acquainted  with  that  part  of  our  island. ' 
Any  man,  however,  but  moderately  acquainted  with  *  our  island^  •^ 
must  know,  tlmt  in  Scotland  there  is  an  established  national  sys* 
tern  of  education,  supported  by  the  same  funds  which  maintain 
the  Church,  and  nrrunged  on  a  similar  plan.  A  preacher,  who 
undertakes  to  lecture  on  this  subject  from  the  chair  of  St  Paul's^ 
might  really  have  been  presumed  to  know  that  every  parish  in 
Scotland  has  a  school,  as  well  as  ^  kirk — that  the  suppfies  for  its 
support  are  payable,  by  lawy  from  the  lands  in  the  parish,  as 
certainly  as  the  stipend  of  the  clergyman — and  that  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts  hold  themselves  entitled  to  superuitend  the  con* 
duct  of  the  schoolmasters,  both  public  and  private,  exactly  as 
they  exercise  their  rigorous  discipline  over  the  lives  of  persons 
having  the  cure  of  souls.  It  is  true,  that  there  exist  great 
doubts  upon  the  matter  of  right,  respecting  tins  superintend- 
ance.  It  is  equally  true  that,  the  Scotish  church  having  no  li« 
turOT — no  form  either  of  prayer  or  of  worship— no  peculiari- 
ty, in  short,  except  an  absence  of  all  peculiar  ceremonials 
i— he  who  sneaks  in  big  terms  of  the  conformity  required  of 
teachers,  ana  the  advantages  resulting  to  the  national  religion  in 
Scotland,  from  the  adoption  of  its  tenets  by  the  parochial  schools, 
uses  a  language  whereof  he  knows  not  the  import,  and  mouths 
large  and  sounding  sentences,  which  in  trutli  mean  nothing. 

But  we  need  not  go  further  than  to  state  the  essential 
difference  between  the  two  countries  in  the  nmtter  of  educa- 
tion. The  law,  tlie  canons,  the  liturg}^  tlie  rubrics,  die  eccle- 
siastical practice,  in  England,  leave  what  is  commonly  called 
education  wholly  unnoticed  and  unprovided  for ;  leave  reading, 
writing,  and  accounts,  to  be  taught  by  what  persons  soever  shall 
jchoose  to  teach  those  branches  of  knowledge ;  while  they  leave 
religion  to  be  taught  by  a  richly  eudoweil  and  powerfully  sup- 
ported clergj' :  While  the  constitution  of  Scotland,  on  the  other 
jnand,  has  established  an  education  as  well  as  a  religion ;  en- 
dowed a  school  as  well  as  a  church ;  and  beneficed  a  body  of 
schoolmasters  as  well  as  of  priests.  What  should  we  say— 
what  would  the  author  of  the  war  pamphlets  of  17Q4r  say  (for  sure 
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be  mmk  faa^e  the  safe  and  loyal  feelings  on  this  point),  were  tb^ 
American  Government^  which  knows  np  established  religion^ 
$ind  pays  for  nouc,  to  innlst,  all  of  a  sudden,  on  superintending 
the  spiritual  concerns  of  the  people,  and  dictating  what  churclie» 
jhoiild  be  frequented,  and  whax  deserted  or  run  down  ?  What 
dien  shall  we  say,  who  know  full  well  that  the  Government  and  the 
land  of  England  pay  not  a  penny  for  the  education  of  the  peo- 

{)le — ^when  we  find  the  minions  of  the  Church,  which  contributes 
iill  as  little — ^arrogating  to  their  order  a  right,  which,  all  Uie 
while,  they  dare  not  explicitly  define,  of  interfering  with  tlie 
general  education  of  youth  throughout  the  reahn  i     Have  we  ^ 
not  a  right  to  say,  at  tlie  least,  this — Found  a  system  of  nation* 
al  instniction — atloj:>t  some  plan  for  &cilitating  the  path  of 
knowledge  to  the  poor — entertain  with  candour  such  measures 
as  Mr  \Vliitbread  (for  example)  proposed  to  you — avoid  brand* 
ing  with  the  nanie  of  levellers  and  atheists,  such  as  recommend 
scmcroes  for  putting  ignorance  to  fiight ;  and  then  you  will  ao- 
quire  some  right,  not,  indeed,  to  control  the  whole  sj^tera  of 
^ucation,  or  to  prescribe  the  mode  and  manner  in  which  aH 
children  shall  be  tauglit,  but  to  be  heard  upon  the  subject  with 
respect,  and  to  superintend  the  system  of  education  (patronized 
and  supported  by  yourselves.     Imitate,  if  you  will,  the  example 
iof  Scotland,  by  endowing  a  free  scIkmJ  in  eveir  p€U*ish,  and  we 
will  hear  you  with  less  impatience  aiFcct  the  onice  of  regulators 
of  education,  and  at  any  rate  allow  vou  to  man^e  the  establish*- 
ments  which  you  have  formed.      Hie  most  important  thing, 
however,  with  regard  to  this  example  of  Scotland,  is,  that  our 
presbytcrian  clergy,  wlto  have  thus  a  sort  of  legal  right  to  in- 
terfere with  aU  tea!diers  of  youth,  and  who  certaiidy  do  not  yield 
to  the  clergy  of  any  odier  communion,  in  a  sincere  and  enlight^ 
ened  zeal  tor  their  own  peculiar  doctrines,  have  never,  in  point 
of  feet,  thought  it  necessary  to  interfere,  in  any  degi-ee,  with 
any  of  the  additional  schools  which  the  friends  of  Mr  Lancaster 
have  establishetl  in  this  kingdom.     Though  dividetl  intoparties, 
and  contending  perpetually,  upon  points  of .  discipline,  in  iheW 
presbyteries  and  synods,  no  one  has  yet  ventured  to  allege,  that 
an  impro\ed  method  of  teacln'ng  reaoing  and  writing  is  danger- 
ous to  the  national  establishment ;  or  that  it  becomes  thqin  to 
discourage  such  an  improvement,  because  it  was  invented  or 
brpuglit  to  perfection  by  a  Dissenter.     On  the  contrary,  die 
established  clergymen,    throughout  Scotland,    have  been  the 
warmest  friends  and  the  most  efficient  patrons  of  this  most  vain- 
ly institution. 

The  reverend  Professor,  through  his  whole  discourse,  bestows 
great  pains— sometimes  in  plain  statementSj  which  he  would 
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have  mistaken  for  facts — sometimes  in  declamatory  and  wordy 
invective,  which  he  wishes  to  pass  for  argument — not  unfrc* 
quently  in  the  way  of  insinuation,  to  have  it  believed  that  the 
system  of  Mr  Lancaster  is,  both  in  its  design  and  its  tendency, 
hostile  to  the  Establishment.  The  same  line  of  attack  is  follow- 
ed by  Dr  Bowyer,  and  all  the  other  assailants  oi  the  new  plan, 
Witn  respect  to  the  dtsign^  a  very  few  words  will  suffice,  faka 
this  specimen  of  the  fidrness  of  these  watchmen  of  the  Church^ 
Mr  Lancaster  had  said,  *  I  long  to  see  men  who  profess  Chris^ 
tianity  contend,  not  for  creeds  <rf  feith — ^words  and  names — ^but 
in  the  practice  of  every  heavenly  virtue.  *  Mr  Pope  had  uttered 
the  same  sentiment  a  century  ago,  ivithout  wishing  the  downfal 
either  of  the  Romish  or  English  Churches ;  and  every  pulpit  in 
Protestant  Europe,  we  dare  to  say,  has  promulgated  the  self* 
tame  thought  evenr  year  since  the  days  of  Luther.  What  it 
Professor  Marsh's  mference  from  this  passage — the  construction 
whi(^,  in  his  charity,  he  puts  upon  it  ?  *  Mr  Lancaster,  there- 
fore (says  he),  must  long  to  see  the  Church  of  England  abandon 
her  creed  and  her  name. '  (p.  13.)  Some  one  having  mentioned 
the  institution  of  a  school,  '  in  which  bigotry  and  intolerance 
thould  have  no  share  '-—meaning,  most  obviously,  a  school 
which  should  be  open  to  the  poor  of  all  religious  persuasions— 
the  Professor  straightway  complains,  that  <  already  the  do<> 
trines  of  the  Church  are  called  bigotry,  and  its  constitution  in* 
tolerance. '  (p.  15.)  He  takes  it  for  granted,  that  the  dissenters 
at  all  times  are  labouring  to  effect  the  downfal  of  the  Church  ; 
and  cannot  imagine  that  either  Mr  Lancaster,  or  those  who 
tupport  him,  should  have  any  other  views.  He  forgets,  that 
their  views  are  wholly  confined  to  teaching  the  first  elements  of 
knowledge— elements  equaUy  necessary  to  the  churchman  and 
the  dissenter,  and  altoj^ether  independent  of  the  forms  of  faith 
which  they  enable  the  infant  mind  to  imbibe.  Great  as  this  mis- 
representation is,  we  find  Dr  Bowyer,  in  one  passage,  exceeds  it ; 
and  we  regret  to  find  it,  for  it  stands  single,  in  a  discourse  other- 
wise fair  and  liberal.  •  It  seems  (he  says),  whatever  may  be  the 
religious  persuasion  of  the  master,  we  are  to  suffer  the  children 
of  parents  bek>nging  to  all  $ect$  (for  our  Establishment  is  only 
treated  as  one  of  them)  to  be  admitted  promiscuously,  and  each 
child  to  be  taught  in  one  and  the  same  school  the  peculiar  ca- 
techism, or  formulary,  of  his  own  sect ;  so  that  our  children  will 
have  the  edification  of  hearing  the  Unitarians  deny  the  Divinity 
of  their  Redeemer,  rail  at  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  re- 
ject the  atonement  of  the  Mediator  5  another  sect  treat  the  holy 
Sacraments  with  scorn,  as  mere  matters  of  human  institution ;  *^ 
a  third  dhiiien  set  ferth  the  natural  equality  of  mankind,  and 
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uiKlermine  the  foundations  of  aU  government ;  all  concurring  in 
the  right  of  private  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  &c. '  (p.  !?•) 
To  all  which  we  can  make  but  one^inswer^ — That  it  is  perfectly 
&lse;  and  wcchallenge  this  reverend  gentleman  to  produce  a  single 
%d)oo},eitheron  Lancaster's  plaif,  or  indeed  on  any  other>  in  which 
such  doctrines  are  taught,  and  sueh  demeanour  held.  In  truths 
if  he  c%n  find  such  an  instanc^)  he  may  go  before  the  civil  ma^ 
gistmte,  by  indictment  or  information ;  ibr  he  has  enumerated 
a  Ii»t  of  temporal  offences.  Surely,  surely,  he  must  have  kntmn^ 
while  composing  this  invective,  that  in  the  Lancasterian  schools 
Christianity  alone  is  taught,  from  the  Bible  ^  and  that  as  no 
porticalar  Ctitechism  is  preferred  (which  is  the  very  charge 
brought  against  the  system),  so  it  is  impossible  tliat  any  shoiud 
be  attacked. 

But  the  tcwiency  of  this  neutrality  is  severely  handled ;  and 
this  is  one  of  the  chief  topics  of  these  reverend  alarmists.  The 
proposition  is  broadly  stated,  that  if  the  children  of  the  poor  do 
not  learn  religion  at  school,  they  will  not  Icavn  it  at  all-  •  The 
parents  of  children,  who  are  objects  of  public  charity,  are  for 
the  most  part  incapable  of  teaching  religion  to  their  childreUi 
And,  if  they  send  their  children  to  a  Sunday  school  according 
to  their  own  pei^suasion,  the  peadiar  doctrines,  whicli  the  chil<^ 
dreli  will  hear  one  day  in  the  week,  can  hardly  make  a  lasting  im-i* 
pression,  when  they  are  continually  hearing  oi generalized  Chris* 
tianity  during  six  days  in  the  week.  Where  children  go  dail^ 
to  9chool>  the  religion,  which  they  are  afterwards  to  profess^ 
should  be  an  object  of  daily  attention.  They  must  lem*n  theif 
rell^on  as  they  learn  other  things ;  and  they  will  have  much  or 
iittle,  according  as  their  education  supplies  them.  To  assert^ 
that  our  religion  is  not  dependent  on  our  education,  is  to  contra**' 
diet  the  experience  of  all  ages  and  nations. '  (p.  1 2,  13.)  Here  is  a 
dy  assumption,  lurking  under  a  single  word,  ^  religion^ '  Does 
not  Mr  Lancaster  teadi  religion  ?  Hie  truth  is,  that  he  teaches 
scarcely  any  thing  but  the  Holy  Scriptures:  but  the  Professor 
gained  a  good  ded,  he  was  well  aware,  if  he  could  Confound  the 
not  teaching  one  particular  creed,  or  fbrm  of  belief)  with  tlie  not 
teaching  any  religion  at  alL  He  then  makes  another  sti'ide ; 
and  asserts,  but  without  eveit  the  pretence  of  an  argument,  that 
if  children  arc  not  taught  the  National  Cat^hism,  tney  not  only 
will  grow  up  ignorant  of  the  Church's  doctrines,  but  inimicfli 
to  its  establishment  |  and  then,  as  if  he  had  proved  this  strange 
position,  he  enumerates  the  great  powers  of  tlie  new  sjrstem,  and 
the  vast  numbers  which  it  is  capable  of  educating-*  inferring 
from  thence,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  the  Church,  in  proportion 
lo  its  powers— and  that  consequently  this  plan,  b«King  ^  accomp»- 
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\  nied  widi  tuck  rd^^ions  instruction  ei  is  calculated  to  create  in* 

*  d^erence^  and  even  didike^  to  the  establish^  Church — the  moii 
^  powerful  engine  that  eter  waadevibed  agamst  it,  is  nowai  woiic 

*  for  its  destruction^' 

Upcui  reading  this  statement,  and  marking  especially  the 
yery  high  tone  m  which  it  is  cony^yed^  one  is  rea%  tonptect 
fo  conceive,  that  there  are  ahreac^  (nrovided  by  the  Cmirch  the 
ttieans  of  religioitt  education,  acpordin^.to  the  Professor's  no* 
lion  of  it  r  that,all  the  poor  of  these  reahns^  may  receive  ironi 
die  dergv  of  the  Establl^ment  the  knowledge  of  it9  peculiar 
(enets,  which^  it  sterns,  can  ovUj  be  obtainea  in  ,ear^  m^cy^ 
and  which,  if  not  imbibed  with  the  a^habet,  will  never  be  re* 
ceived  at  d);— in  diort,  that  Sir  Lancaster's  system  is  in  dan* 
ger  of  disturbing  one  ah*ea^  completely  estabUsbed,  jsnd  of 
iubstitutHig,,  for  vast  numbers  of  free  schools  where  the  poor 
^e  now  trained  in  &now]e^B«  and  refijgion,  seminaries  wnert 
iempond  knowlecL^  may  be  dispensed,  &it  the  interests  of  the 
soul  are  n^lecHra.  Yet  it  does  so  ha|)p^,  that  th<e  National^ 
chur^.hatn  done  nothing  towards  the  education  of  youth,  ex*^ 
icept  what  M(e  have  already  cited  from  tlie  sermqn  of  Dr  Mardr 
himself; — that,  leaving theordiuary  branches  of  instrucition  wholly 
totoiiched,  she  has  only  reduired,  aiid  most  prc^rly  requirav 
from  her  ministeifs,  a  careful  rc^rd  to  the  rellj^us  educatioa 
of  youth  ;^— that/,  con^e^itentfy,  LancasterV  schools,  far  fromr 
,  being  a  substitute  6>r  hef  institutious,  or  in  an}hvise  derogato*^ 
ty  to  her  ordinances,  form  an  appropr&te  and  even  ^  essen*' 
tial  part  of  them  i  and  that  we  who  say — let  the  poor  ,be  taught 
reacung  in  whatever  way  is  most  effectual,  and  let  the  clergy^ 
jupon  mis  stock,  and  by  the  means  whicl^  it  aflbrc^  thenu  en^ 
grafl  religiious  instruction — speak  the  very kngiia^  of  the  Churcfr 
of  Engfend,  and  conform  to  her  spirj^  Mr.  Lancaster  goes,  how* 
6ver,  a  step  further  than  this  i  for  he  teaches^  not  merely  read* 
ing,  but  Christianity  i  and  says,  let  the  clergy  of  the  various  per* 
suasions  to  which  you  and  ^our  parents  may  severally  bdk>ng9' 
continue  the  good  work  which  I  have  begun,-  and  builu  up  their 
creeds  upcMi  mat  foundation  which  I  have  laid  de^  in  your 
jniiids,  by  imbuing  you  with  the  word  of  God  as  delivered  ii^ 
^  Scriptures.  For  it  is  in  vain  to  disguise  this  matter,  and^ 
vnder  a  multitude  of  words,  and  by  solemir  sentences  or  frothy 
and  turbulent  declamation^  to  cover  the  real  substance  of  the 
Question.  We  return  always  to  the  plain  statement  which  ha# 
so  often  been-  made,  but  which,  in  truth,  comprises  the  whole 
ipst  of  the  Controversy.  The  i^ew  system  teaches  reading,  writ- 
u^  and  accouuts ;  aild  it  euaU^  its  pupils  to  learn  ever^  thing 
Wkm  books  caB  afterwards  teaok  tkem.    On  its  eaemies  lyeji 
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tbe  burtb^Q  df  promig  that  dbere  19  asT  net^essai^  i^oimesdon 
betweee  the  catechism  of  the  church  and  the  rudiments  of  the 
Janguoge  in  which  it  is  written.  It  it  tor  them  to  ^how  the 
•dangers  of  instructing  chiMren  in  that  which  enables  them  to 
kam  any  catechism ;  and  if  they  shall  point  out  any  reason  for 
uniting  the  catechism  with  reading  and  wridngy  any  more  than 
fi>r  uniiiiig  the  psaltery  of  David  with  inqsic,  or  tl)e  groupes  and 
scenes  oT  the  noly  writings  with  painting,  they  will  do  What, 
a^  yett  they  have  not  even  once  attempteq^  although  it  lyes  at 
1^e  very  root  of  tbek  whole  argument. 

We  have  touched  upon  the  main  propositions  which  const!-* 
Inte  the  groundwork  of  these  attacks  on  the  new  system  i  but  it 
remains  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  another  view  of  the  sub* 
Ject,  which  at  first  siglit  ia  much  less  revolting,  because  it  seems 
to  originate  in  nKNre  uberal  and  just  ideas.  It  is  too  specious 
not  to  be  very  frequently  brought  forward  by  the  learned  and 
reverend  gentlemen  whose  sermons  are  now  before  us.  Let  the 
Dissenters,  say  tliey,  have  schools  of  their  own,  coirstmcted  tm 
Lancaster's  plan,  and  in  which  the  catechism  of  tha  Church  ii 
-not  taught.  Let  those  seminaries  be  open  to  all  whose  princ^ 
t]tfes  hinder  them  from  conforming  to  the  Establishment,  But 
Jet  churdunen,  and  those  who  adhere  to  the  Establishment^ 
suppcnrt  other  schods.  Let  them  refrain  from  mixing  with  Dis^ 
aenters ;  and,  relK^ng  their  benefactions  for  the  encouf'agement 
of  seminaries  where  tne  peculiar  tenets  of  the  Church  may  be 
taught,— -let  tliem  thus  provide  for  that  portion  of  the  poor 
wh^  belong  to  the  same  persuasion  with  themselves  $— let,  in 
ahort,  the  IKssenters  have  schools  on  Lancaster's  plan,  and  the 
Churchmen  on  Dr  Bell's*  Both  may  flourish  without  mutual  hi* 
temiption,  and  all  classes  be  satisfied*  So  plausible  a  view  q( 
ibe  question,  merits  a  little  further  consideration*  But  we  must 
premise,  that  were  it  fully  admitted,  and  resolved  to  be  carri^ 
into  e£Ssct,  no  argttment  whatever  would  arise  against  the  uni^ 
versal  adoption  of  Lancaster's  method,  and  the  encouragement 
of  the  new  Institution ;  jbr,  as  we  have  already  remark^,  tht 
Catechism  mw^  be  introduced  into  it  as  easiiv  as  into  the  other. 
Churdimen  may  send  youths  to  the  Borough  school,  to  be  ini* 
tiated  in  the  plan  of  teaching ;  or  youths  may  thence  be  sent 
to  diGferent  seminaries,  whollv  directed  by  members  of  the 
Church ;  and  those  youths  wiU  be  as  fully  qualified  to  teach 
reading  and  writing,  and  the  national  creed  along  with  those 
branches,  as  if  they  had  been  taught  by  Dr  Bdl,  at  the  Bishop 
of  Durham's  school.  So  far  the  two  systems  are  precisely  simi- 
lar ;  and  the  balance  is  turned  wholly  m  Lancaster's  fiivour,  by 
kfi  greater  effieacyi  audj  above  all,  its  ecouQmy**-eitplidtly  nd- 
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milted,  by  the  friends  of  Dr  Bell  themsdrcs,  to  be  far  superior 
to  any  thing  of  which  their  method  can  boast.  *  But  we  shall 
take  Uie  question  oil  a  wid<^r  basis,  and  suppose  it  to  be,  whe- 
•  ther  it  is  expedient  for  Dissenters  and  Church  of  England  men 
to  encourage,  severally,  schools  upon  the  new  plan  ;  so  that  the 
former  shall  establish  those  only  where  no  Catechism  is  pre- 
ferred ;  and  the  latter,  those  only  where  the  Church  Catechism 
is  taught  ? 

In  tlie  first  place,  we  view  this  proposal  with  very  consider- 
able suspicion.  Why  was  it  never  made  till  now  ?  Why  did 
the  friends  of  the  Establishment, — ^who  hold  it  to  be  quite  clear* 
that  teaching  the  alphabet  without  die  Catechism  is  dangerous 
to  the  Church, — ^never  think  of  teaching  either  Catechism  or 
alphabet  i  Self-evident  as  they  deem  it,  that  unless  the  poor 
be  taught  religion  at  school,  they  will  grow  up  indifferent  aoout 
the  Church,  nay  hostile  to  it ;  now  happen  they  not  to  have 
thought  of  sending  them  to  school  at  all  r  Even  after  the  new 
system  bad  been  brought  forward,  and  was  spreading  in  the 
country,  h<m  long  were  the  affected  alarmists  of  oestirring  them- 
selves, in  order  to  instruct,  by  "means  of  it,  the  poor  upon  their 
own  principles  ?  Have  we  any  reason  to  think,  that  the  leeX 
whicn  all  of  a  suddeiT  seems  to  have  broke  out  amongst  them, 
will  last  longer  than  the  jealousy  which  manifestly  excited  it  ? 
Can  we  suppose  that  they  would  have  preached  up  the  educa* 
tion  of  the  poor,  on  what  they  cdl  Church  of  England  prin- 
ciples, if  they  had  not  seen  a  great  and  combined  eflbrt  making, 
upon  principles  which  admit  of  no  narrow  exclusions,  to  effect 
the  same  object  ?  And  yet  no  man  will  deny,  that  the  dangers 
to  the  Establishment  were  at  the  least  as  great,  upon  their  aum 
princ^leSj  when  the  poor  were  uneducated,  as  Uiey  can  be  when 
they  are  educated  without  regard  to  a  particular  Catechism. 
Thesfe  things  irresistibly  lead  us  to  apprehend  that  if,  unhappUy, 
the  present  clamour  should  put  an  end  to  Mr  Lancaster's  pro- 
gress., or  should  confide  to  Dissenters  the  patronage  now  so  li- 
Derally  extended  to  him  from  all  quarters,  the  alarmists  would 
relapse  into  their  former  indifference  5 — ^the  Church,  as  a  body^ 
would  return  to  the  inaction  but  too  natural  to  wealthy  and 
firmly  established  institutions  ; — and  we  should  hear  no  more  of 
the  scheols  for  educating  the  poor  upon  the  principles  of  the 
national  creed. 

But  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument^  that  this  proposi- 
tion 

♦  See,  particularly.  Sir  T.  Bernard's  work,  formerly  noticedt 
(No.  XXXI. ).  The  clerical  defenders  of  Dr  Bdl's  plan,  and  some 
others  equally  ignorant  of  the  subject,  pass  over  this  point  of  -eco- 
lomj ;  forgetting  that  it  is  in  reality  ^e  chief  pomt  m  the  question* 
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don  of  a  double  systimi  is  pcsftfctlv  sincere ;  and  th$it  sUch  a 
plan  would  be  attempted  with  good  &ithy  after  it  should  haTe 
served  the  purpose  of  the  moment; — we  hold  it  to  be  quite  imn 
practicaUe,  at  least  in  the  desired  extent^  from  the  nature  of 
the  thing.  The  essence  of  Uie  new  method  consists  in  econo- 
mizing the  expense  of  education,  by  teaching  very  large  numbers 
at  once.  Bc^tiful  and  useful  as  it  is»  when  applied  to  schools 
of  a  certain  size,  it  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  small  seminaries;  at 
least,  it  loses  all  its  advanta^^  One  teacher  ik)w  superin* 
tends  a  school  of  1000  or  1200  children*  Wherever,  therefore,, 
the  whole  poor  children  of  tlie  district  do  not  exceed  this  num- 
ber. It  is  exactly  doubling  the  expense,  to  have  two  schools*. 
And  where  they  do  exceed  tliis  number,  how  are  they  to  be  di-. 
vided  ?  We  cannot  expect  that,  of  1600  children,  SOO  will  be- 
long always  to  the  church,  and  800  to  the  diifcrent  sects.  In  some 
places,  the  sectaries  may  be  very  few  in  number,  perhaps  10  dr 
15;  but  if  they  were  20  or  30,  tney  are  too  few, — ^and  /A^  there^ 
fore  can  take  no  benefit  whatever  £nom  the  new  system*  '  In  ill 
such  cases,  the  Church  of  England  poor  may  be  educated ;  but 
the  Dissenting  poor  must  go  without  instruction,  or  must  con- 
form to  the  Cnurch ; — ^that  is,  must  sin  against  their  ccmscien*-* 
ces,^-and  (like  our  first  parents)  purchase  jcnowledge  at  the  ex- 
pense of  innocence.  There  are  other  places,  however,  v^iere; 
those  proportions  are  reversed, — where  the  bulk  of  the  poor 
are  not  of  the  Qiurch ;  and,  here,  the  sectaries  may  be  educated 
under  the  new  system,  but  not  the  others;  or,  at  least,  no 
school  .can  here  be  established  w^ere  the  Catechism  is  taught ; 
so  that  the  poor  of  the  Cliurch  must  eidier  go  uneducated,  or 
resort  to  the  Dissenting  schooL  It  is  true,  they  may  do  so 
with  a  safe  conscience ; — and  this  is  the  very  point  ifi  wnich  the 
plan  recommended  by  us,  of  excluding  all  peculiar  Catecllism^^ 
so  greatly  excels  the  other.  But,  were  the  community  marshal* 
led  Dy  their  creeds,  as  our  alarmists  would  have  them,  it  re- 
quires no  great  gift  to  foresee,  that,  in  a  district  too  fiill  of  Dis« 
senters  to  aBow  of  a  Church  of  England  school,  the  poor  of 
the  Establishment  would  knock  in  vain  at  the  door  of  the  Non* 
conformist  for  the  bread  of  knowkdgOp  Apd  we  verfly  believe,, 
that  they  whose  outcries  had  persecuted  the  religious  world  into 
such  an  unchristian  state,  vrould  be  the  first  to  accuse  the  Dis- 
senters, their  victims,  of  uncharitableness,  should  they  demean 
themselves  in  the  manner  which  their  treatment  had  made  so. 
9aturaL 

But,  after  aD,  and  laying  out  of  our  view  the  facts  of  the 
case — 6iqq>osing,  for  a  moment,  that  the  new  system  (call  it 
ky  whatsver  name  vou  please)  is  capable  of  being  applied  in 
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iiie  AwjM^  form  nD#  reedtJunetuled-Mnipposmg,  too,  that  Ae 
principle  is  carried  fart)ier,  and  that  each  sect  nas  its  separate 
establishment — ^let  us  figure  to  oursehres  a  complete  adoption  of 
tins  plan,  a  rcguh^r  marshaljing  of  the  communit^i  according 
io  thrir  hiligious  creeds^  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  the  cha- 
iritieg  of  Acjir  common  faith,  najr,  tne  charities  of  their  com- 
mon natare*-and  then  let  the  mmd  of  man  fimcy,  if  it  can,  a 
tuore  preposterous,  a  more  disgusting  sight — ^we  will  not  say,  i^ 
«ght  more  repugnant  to  every  precept  of  the  gospel,  but  one 
more  painful  to  every  sense  of  propriety,  and  evCTv  right  leeKng 
4rf  the  heart  What  is  really  the  substance  of  the  doctrine  main- 
tained by  tiieso  reverend  watchmen  of  the  Church  ?  And  by  what 
ileviccs  do  they  <eek  to  uphold  her  strength  ?  Do  they  not  all 
]fad  to  such  maxims  as  the  following  ?    ^  Give  no  alms,  but  to 

*  ihem  of  your  own  sect — pour  no  oil  into  the  strartger^s  wounds 

*  ^^ass  bv  on  the  other  side  with  the  Pharisee  and  the  Levite-^ 

*  and  let  tne  Samaritan,  who  has  no  church  to  siipport,  do  as 

*  him  lists*     What  though  our  Saviour  heM  out  his  conduct  as 

*  a  pattern  to  his  followers  I  Times  are  now  changed  j  and  hisr 
*^ -church  can  ouly  be  supported  by  a  direct  disobedience  to  his 

*  (H'ecgits.  *  This  is  the  very  theme  of  those  worst  of  enemies 
♦o  the  EstabKshment,  who  would  sustain  it  on  the  ruin  i^f  the 
best  principles  of  our  nature— in  defiance  of  the  most  sacred 
{^rufths  <^  religion.  When  the  question  is,  of  educating  the 
^oor— of  erecting  schools  where  aU  poor  children  may  learn 
to  read  and  study  their  Bibles— of  forming  an  institution  which 
]«iay  spread  such  seminaries  over  the  empire,  and  put  down  ig- 
tkyrance  and  vice  among  those  orders,  where  ignorance,  most 
prevailing,  has  planted  the  chief  nursery  of  crimes — those  a- 
Aittiists  step  forward,  and  bid  us  pause.  Tlicj'  warn  us»  tfiat 
we  endanger  their  Church,  if  we  joui  with  Dissenters  in  for* 
warding  the  best  of  good  works*— tcU  us,^  that  Churchmen  must 
oJiJy  associate  with  Churchmen  in  promoting  such  charities, 
iOna  that  the  sectaries  must  be  left  to  associate  together.  The 
#ork  shoW.V  the  motives  that  lead  to  it— its  manifest  efiects. 
All  go  for  nothing,  if  the  sectaries  bear  a  part  in  duch  labours 
•f  love — llie  stream  is  poHutetl,  and  must  run  to  mischief.  So, 
Vhen  the  prdject  is  to  disseminate  the  Sc*r?ptiires  among  the 
poor,  and  among  the  heathen  j — to  diffuse  tne  blessings  of  re- 
ligion" in  countries  yet  sitting  in  darkness,  and  over  those  classes 
of  our  own  Country  which  have  not  tlie  menui^  of  reading  the 
Bible — ^forth  come  the  same  alarmists,  and  require  that  no 
friend  of  the  Church  shall  join  witli  sectaries  in  sudi  an  indis- 
criminate exercise  of  charity  5— ^hat  no  man,  wh6  values  the 
•J^labUfituaent^  iLall  be  acce^ary  to  distributing  Bibles,  unless 

■■     *        ■  tith 
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with  the  Scriptures  lljiere  shall  be  drcnlaied  die  Arddes,  the 
Catechism,  the  Liturgy,  and  all  those  fcnmulas  of  the  Establish- 
ment, which  no  consdentioiis  IMssenter  can  have  any  hand  ii| 
^fhs^Rft.  *  Tests  are  the  delist  of  dieee  holy  bigots ;  and  no 
work  m  <;harky  is  pleasing,  or  eren  tolerable,  in  tiieir  eyes, 
imless  it  is  strictly  confined  to  the  members  of  tiiehr  own  body, 
by  the  imposition  of  terms  w4iich,  howeiKer  great  his  lore  of 
4»arity  majr  be,  no  Dissenter  can  possiUy  xxwoply  wkh. 

We  consider  this  sttbjeet,  of  the  pstroiiage  m  to  be  bestowed 
4m  the  new  I-nstitiidan,  so  important,  as  to  justify  us  in  making 
A  plain  and  frailk  appeal  to  every  person  who  is  doiditfal  whe^^ 
th^  he  shall  encourage  it  or  not — we  mean^  ev^ay  one  belong 
iHg  to  theCfaurcI)£stablishmafit — and  assailed,  on  die  one  hand, 
t>y  the  damours  of  political  preachers — on  tbe  oAer.  by  the 
eriet  of  the  ignorant  poor.  I)oes  any  man  reaJUf  bdue^e  that 
fixe  attachment  of  the  people  of  England  to  her  Qiuidi,  artsee 
fnxm  the  knowledge  w  its  peeii£a|:  doctrines  and  ceremonials, 
«r  the  regard  for  its  institutions  instiled  into  theirinfant  mindsy 
at  the  seminaries  where  yontii  are  taught  the  alphi^et  and  th« 
eflicr  vcnr  first  rudimenw  of  learning  ?  If  this  be  so — ^if  the 
empire  of  (he  Churdi  is  founded  on  Miis  base,  woe  be  to  her  \ 
She  is  indeed  ia  danger — or  rather  her  existesice  b  nesA  to  m 
miracle.  Wha^  teacher  <^  duldren  from  five  to  seven  year» 
«ld  (and  the  queeticm  rdates  to  none  other)  ever  yet  dreamt 
«f  explaining  to  than  the  poSnt«  tn  eontisoversy  b^etween  the 
Establishmeut  and  ^e  Dissenters — ^midi  less  incncated  the  su* 
{)ertor  claims  of  that  EstaUishment,  «s  a  political  institutioDi^ 
to  their  veneration  ?  Nay,  did  any  diild  ever  leeye  «dbool  witb 
lo  mudi  as  a  notion  that  such  a  thing  as  a  Cluirch  establish* 
mcnt  existed  ?  These  matters,  we  dare  to  assert,  were  nev» 
yet  mooted  iii  such  seimnaries,  any  mo^  than  real  hinds  an4 
panthers  e^er  discusjaed  the  Nicene  fathers.  b  it  then  by 
teaching  the  in&nt  the  mysteries  of  Ae  ^^^^tfuusian  cjreedj  and 

C  4  the 

*  The  analogy  here  ftatcd  between  Ae  two  questions  of  Lan- 
caster's  Schools  and  the  Bible  Society,  is  too  striking  to  escape  any 
reader :  the  saipe  persons  hawe  accordingly  taken  part  in  each  dis- 
cussion— if  d4sc«s$ion  we  can  call  it,  where  aU  the  argument  lyef 
on  one  side.  W«  purpose  soon  to  c^l  the  attention  of  our  rc^^ders 
more  ftdly  to  the  other  controversy.  In  the  mean  time,  weear« 
nesdy  recommend  to  them  the  worl(  of  Mr  Dealtry,  entided,  **  A 
Vindicataon  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society ;  **  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  satisfactory  controversial  jpieces  that  we  have  ever 
seen,  and  only  unfortunatf  in  the  unequal  U^pf  with  wjuph  i(  ii£$ 
fie  o^ntsnd. 
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the  Thirty-iiine  Arridte,  that  we  have  hitherto  made  the  man  a 
friend  of  the  Establishment  ?  Can  any  one,  reflecting  on  hia 
own  case,  seriously  bdieve  that  this  has  been  the  origin  of  hia 
preference  for  the  Episcopalian  Establishment  ?  If  it  has,  then 
the  effect  has,  we  greatly  fear,  in  most  instances,  long  sur^ 
vived  all  recoUectiou  even  of  the  cause.  But  the  fact  is  suffix* 
cient*  Every  man  knows  that  at  ehildreos'  schools  the  teacher, 
be  he  ever  so  closely  connected  witli  the  Churgh,  and  ever  so 
zealous  to  inculcate  her  doctrines,  finds  his  time  occui/ied  in 
making  his  pupils  learn  to  readi  and  that  whatever  they  learn 
of  catechisms  and  articles,  they  learn  by  mere  rote,  and  as  a 
method  of  reading  and  spelling.  Happily  for  the  Church,  men 
support  her,  at  m^,  b€K:ause  the  Law  and.tho  Government  fa^ 
vour  her — ^because  their  families  have  lived  and  died  in  her 
bosom — because  they  have  attended  her  ordinances  from  their 
•arliest,  years — before  they  went  to  school-curing  tbe  iutervak 
of  school  attendance — and  wholly  independendy  of  their  school- 
master, lliey  aflerwards  give  hor  a  more  rational  support 
from  their  reason,  by  turning  towards  the  question  those  facul* 
ties  which  they  have  been  enabled  to  exercise,  tliat  knowledge 
which  they  have  been  enabled  to  acquii*e  by  school  education, 
at  a  period  when  their  minds  were  too  young  for  controversyt 
and  when  they  never  Ijeard  of  its  existence. 

We  shall  close  these  observations  with  narrating  a  fact,  il« 
lustrative  of  what  has  been  stated  I'^specting  die  necessity  of 
teaching— without  r^erence  to  any  particular  ecclesiastical  sys* 
tan,  if  we  would  teach  at  ail.  It  is  doubly  interesting,  because 
it  relates  to  Ireland  and  to  the  Catholic  body,  and  speaks  to  ua 
with  a  loud  voice  0|i  perhiq^s  the  most  important,  applicatioh 
qS  the  new  method,  ana  one  which  promises  the  greatest  har« 
vest  oi  public  bene^t.  A  Lancasterian  school  had  oeea  estab- 
lished at  Waterford — it  was  open  tp  poor  children  of  all  sects— 
the  Scriptures,  or  extracts  from  them,  were  alone  taught — am} 
the  Roman  Catholics  sent  their  children  as  freely  as  those  of 
any  other  persuasiont  This  beneficent  Institution  had  pro- 
ceeded for  some  time,  dispensing  to  no  less  than  four  hundred 
poor  infants  the  greatest  of  earthly  comforts,  when  a  zealous 
member  of  tlie  Established  Churcli  pnl^appily  had  influence  o 
nough  to  procure  the  introduction  of  the  Chqrch  catechism  j 
and. instantly  one  half  of  the  children  were  taken  from  thq 
sdiooL  Hai^ily  the  Dublin  school,  arranged  by  Lancaster^ 
is  preserved  on  the  original  plan ;  and  it  appears  from  the  An^ 
»uid  Reports,  that  as  nothing  but  the  Scriptures  themselves  are 
taught  in  it,  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  poor  derive  from  it,  in 
4Cprnmon,  the  lights  of  knowledge  and  of  religion. 
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For  tbe  Churdi.M  established  in  this  country^— we  alhide 
more  especially. to  the  Anglican  Church,  for  hap})i}y  our  Scottish 
institutions  have  never  been  fruitful  of  such  disfi^raccful  con- 
tentions— ^but  for  the  Church  of  England,  we  cherish  the  ut- 
most respect.  We  not  only  gnidge  her  none  of  those  rights 
wberewiihal  she  is  plentifully  endowed — not  only  widi  to  see 
ber  safe  from  all  disputes  as  to  her  title — all  attempts  to  lay  her 
low ;  but  we  go  farther — and  would  have  her  dignities  aim  her 
honours  secure  :-r-*  We  will  have  her  to  exalt  her  uiitred  front 
*  in  Courts  and  Parliaments^ '  and  will  view  an  enemy  to  the  State, 
in  every  one,  who,  either  by  open  assault,  or  by  secret  treachery, 
or  by  tlie  3till  more  dangerous  enmity  of  injudicious  and  dis* 
reputable  friendsliip,  womd  bring  her  rights  or  her  power  either 
into  jeopardy  or  suspicion.  Hence  it  is,  diat  we  view  with  more 
llian  common  indignation  the  men  whom  we  have  now  been  oc- 
cupied in  exposing  to  the  public;  because  in  them  we  see  at  once 
the  enemies  of  the  Poor,  and  of  the  Church — of  Education  and 
of  Religion — ^men  who  would  bring  ruin  upon  the  Establishment, 
by  opposing  the  most  enlightened  and  disinterested  attempt 
that  ever  yet  was  made,  in  any  country,  for  scattering  the  bles- 
sings of  knowledge  and  moral  improvement  among  the  more 
]ielpless  classes  of  our  species. 


Art.  II.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Changes  induced  on  Atmospherie 
Air^  by  the  Germtnation  of  Seeds ^  the  Vegetation  of  Plants^ 
and  the  Respiration  of  Animals,     By  Daniel  Ellis.      8vo. 

.  pp.  246.     Edinburgh  and  London.     1807. 

fwrihtr  Inquiries  into  the  Changes  induced  on  Atmospheric  Airp 
4rc.  ^c.  By  the  same.  ^yo.  pp*  375.  Edinburgh  and 
LoBdon,     1811. 

Tn  every  stage  of  our  inquiries  Into  the  properties  of  surround^ 
-*-  ing  bodies,  there  is  a  certain  portion  of  truth,  which  it  in 
always  in  our  power,  by  minute  and  accurate  observation,  to 
acquire ;  and  when  we  nave  acquired  this,  our  knowledge  of  the 
particular  subjects  investigated  may  be  considered  as  complete;  i 
at  least  till  new  instruments  or  methods  of  investigation  shall 
bring  new  phenomena  witiiin  tlie  sphere  of  our  observation. 

But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  only  by  full  and  correct  observe 
ation,  tliat  we  are  led  to  the  discovery  of  permanent  truths  so, 
on  the  other,  it  will  be  found,  that  error  of  every  kind  is  inva- 
riably referable  to  observation  that  is  careless  and  imperfect* 
Thus  it  is^,  that,  in  the  investigation  of  causes,  some  ph^iome- 
^  ^re  oo^asionnlly  overlook^  which  ipc^rloUy  iniiueoce  a  To^^ 
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fiuky  itnA  otUerB  admitted  as  essential  to  it^  witli  whicli  it  is  in 
no  respect  connected;  that  analogies  and  resemblances  arsf 
aometimes  conceived  to  exist  between  events^  which  arc  in  truth 
(extremely  dissimilar ;  and  that  the  wildest  fliebts  of  fancy  am 
sometimes  permitted  tb  occupy  die  place  of  those  rational  an4 
legitimate  hypotheses,  whidi,  if  they  are  not  the  immediate  an- 
ticipations ot  truths  tfe  at  least  \A^y  instrumental  towards  its 
discovery* 

Obvious  as  these  remarks  undoubtedly  are,  we  fear  that  tht 
class  of  inquirers  who  are  chiefly  interested  in  tibe  work  befort 
ns,  have  but  too  seldom  been  mOy  aware  of  their  importance. 
The  science  of  Riysiology — r^arding  it,  in  its  widest  extent,' 
AS  that  wluch  treats  of  the  functions  or  properties  of  animals  and 
vegetables*— has  alwajrs  attracted  a  considerable  share  of  atteiv 
tion  ;  and  yet  tiicrc  is  none  which  has  at  aU  times  abounded  in 
CO  much  extravagant  theory.  Even  at  the  present  day,  we  be- 
Keve  that  there  is  no  branch  of  knowledge  more  imperfect  j  nor 
lany  whidi,  amidst  a  great  thoujp^  slowly  accqmulated  mass  df 
<!uriou8  and  important  truths,  $tul  retains  so  large  a  proportion 
pf  what  is  vague,  fanciful,  and  erroneous. 

It  vould  hot  perhaps  have  been  uninteresting,  to  have  en-? 
deavoured  to  point  out  at  length  the  causes  which  seem  to 
have  subjected  this  science  pi  particular  to  such  an  unputat^ 
tion:  but^  for  the  prasenti  we  must  content  ourselves  ynii^ 
ebservix^,  that  we  believe  thc^  may  all  be  reduced  nearly 
to  the  fcMlowing ; — ^That  the  vanous  departments  of  the  science 
^ave  hitherto  bean  considered  in  a  manner  too  unconnected  and 
irregular ;  and  have  been  too  little  cultivated  by  persons  capable 
cli  oevoting  an  undivided  attention  to  their  investigation,  and 
40f  studying  all  the  functions  of  life  in  their  actual  connexion 
With  each  other.  It  \%  unfortunate,  too,  that  Physiology  ha^ 
Jjecn  regarded  as  the  peculiar  province  of  persons  connect* 
ed  with  the  profession  of  piedicines  for  tlie  most  able  and 
intelligent  individuals  of  this  dass  do  not  always  cherish  a  par- 
tkHty  for  physiological  inquiries ;  or,  if  they  do  possess  any 
taste  for  such  pursuits,  they  are  usually  prevented  Irom  pros^ 
cuting  them  with  success,  by  tlie  labour  or  multiplicity  or  their 
practical  duties.  The  truth  indeed  is,  that,  in  the  vast  variety 
(jS  phenomena  exhibited  by  organized  beings  i^utiatomists,  phy- 
^cians,  metaphysicians,  chemists,  op.tidans,  and  mechanical 
philosophers,  have  all  found  ample  fieMl  for  occasional  investiga* 
lion.  Each  have  selected,  for  scpfU'atc  speculation  or  inauiry, 
those  subjects  whicli  were  ipost  confi^rmaole  with  their  haoituai 
f  tudies  or  occupations.  To  their  talents  and  industry  Physiolo- 
gy is  indebted  tor  a  large  share  of  the  established  truth  of'^whick 
|t  haa  to  boast  ^  but^  at  ^le  wtnu  \m»^  ^a  ^r#  el^iijed  to  iin- 
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pute  to  the  partid  riew*  of  these  very  men,  the  greater  proper^ 
tion  of  the  error  with  which  it  abounds. 

If  any  thing,  however,  can  contribute  to  render  an  imperR?ct 
Bcience  speedily  perfect,  it  is  the  publication  of  inquiries  con- 
diicted  on  the^an  of  those  which  tbrm  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent artide*  We  scarcely  know  any  work  in  physiobgy,  where 
an  author  has  displayed  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  every 
fiwt  contributing,  in  the  most  remote  manner,  to  emcidate  the 
object  of  his  investigation  i  in  which,  he  has  soUjGfht  the  opini- 
ons of  others  with  more  diligence,  or  stated  them  with  more 
uniform  candour ;  or  where  he  has  himself  interrogated  Nature, 
by  experiments  more  judidous  of  more  successful. 

It  is  a  feet,  which  has  been  long  sufficiently  known,  that  evo- 
ly  thing  which  lives,  whether  anunal  or  vegetable,  requires,  for 
the  continuattce  of  its  Hfe,  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air.  The 
great  purpose  of  Mr  Ellis's  Inquiry,  is  to  discover  why  it  is  that 
air  is  necessary  to  the  vital  existence  of  organized  bodies.  Ii| 
the  present  volumes,  he  has  particularly  in  view,  to  show  the 
precise  nature  of  the  changes  which  the  air  suffers^  from  the  ac- 
tion of  animals  and  vegetables  upon  it ;  and  in  what  manner 
those  changes  dre  effected.  The  original  •  Inquiry  '  was  pub- 
Kehcd  in  1 807 ;  but  the  author  has,  since  that  time,  not  only 
|}een  kd,  in  obviating  the  very  few  objections  which  have  been 
urged  to  his  doctrines,  to  the  discovery  of  some  new  and  inte- 
resting £icts,  but  has  corrected  his  original  views  by  various  ad- 
lEtional  experiments.  The  result  of  tne  whole  we  sliall  endea-» 
vour  to  lay  before  our  ipeaders  in  asf  few  and  as  plain  word3  a9 
DO^ible. 

In  the  human  body,  from  the  fii-st  to  the  last  moments  of  itn 
existence,  we  remark,  that  a  certain  quantity  of  air  is  alternate- 
ly rushing  into  and  out  of  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  Tlie  chest, 
or  thorax,  is  so  constructed,  that,  merely  from  the  elasticity  of 
its  sides,  and  the  pressure  of  tlie  surrounding  paits  upon  them, 
it  has  a  tendency  to  assume  a  certain  permanent  capacity  or  di- 
latation. Accordingly,  after  death,  when  there  no  longer  exists 
any  counteracting  cause,  this  is  the  capacity  which  it  assumes 
and  retains.  We  may  call  it  the  natural  state  of  the  tliorax. 
In  the  living  body,  however,  it  is  found  that,  by  the  action  of 
the  surrounding  muscles,  a  further  enlargement  of  the  chest, 
beyond  its  natural  state,  nisiy  be  produced.  As  soon  as  this  di-' 
ktatton  commences,  it  is  obvious  that  a  sort  of  vacuum  mubt  be 
^»nned  between  the  sides  of  the  thorax  and  the  lungs.  A  cur- 
rent of  air,  therefore,  immediately  flows  throuj^h  the  windpipe 
into  die  air-bells  of  the  lungs,  and  gradually  distends  these  or- 
£aosy  in  j)rop»rtJioA  as  thf?  cavity  uMitai^jj;  thexa  i«  iiiu'casedi 
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Tins  constitutes  what  is  denominated  InspiratiofL  The  Quantity 
of  air  which  is  inhaled,  in  any  single  inspiration,  is  of  course 
determined  entirely  by  the  extent  to  which  they  chest  is  dilated. 
In  individuals  who  arc  healthy  and  at  rest,  inspiration  consists 
merely  of  a  ccnde  enlargement,  produced  by  a  partial  contract 
tion  of  the  diaphragm ;  and  such  may  be  termed  an  Ordinary 
Inspiration.  The  quantity  of  air,  which  rushes  into  tlie  lungs 
during  an  inspiration  of  this  kind,  is  very  different  in  diiferent 
individuals,  according  to  the  size  of  their  chests,  or  tlie  extent , 
to  which  the  diaphragm  contracts,  in  the  inspirations  of  each. . 
It  has  been  variously  estimated,  in  adults  of  a  middle  stature, 
at  13,  17,  20,  S5,  and  40  cubic  inches ;  affording  25  cubic  inches 
as  a  mean.  But  all  these  calculations  have  not  been  founded  oil 
equally  satisfactory  data.  Dr  Menzies's  experiments  alone, 
winch  estimate  the  average  bulk  of  an  ordinary  inspiration  at 
ubout  40  cubic  inches,  seem  to  have  been  perfoirmea  in  an  un- 
exceptionable manner  j  and  we  place  die  more  confidence  in  his 
calculation,  that  we  have  found  it  to  correspond  with  some  late 
experiments  of  our  own.  In  larger  inspirations,  the  thorax  ii^ 
increased  in  all  directions ;  and  tlie  average  bulk  of  air,  at  tem- 
perature 60®  Fahrenheit,  which  is  inhaled  by  die  utmost  possible 
mspiring  effort,  or  by  whal  may  be  called  an  extreme  inspiration, 
is  probably  about  130  cubic  inches. 

After  previous  enlargement,  the  cavity  of  die  thorax  may  be 
diminished  by  the  pressure  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  the  elasti- 
city of  the  parts  with  which  the  ribs  are  connected,  and  tlie 
muscles  whi<ih  pull  these  bones  downwards,  exactly  to  its  natu- . 
tural  capacity,  or  even  considerably  below  it.  WTien  the  dimi- 
nution commences,  the  lungs  are  compressed ;  and  the  air,  bo- 
ing  thus  forced  out  of  their  cells,  escapes  by  the  trachea  and 
mouth.  Tliis  constitutes  Expiradon.  In  health,  and  during 
rest,  it  consists  of  a  reduction  of  the  thorax  to  its  natural  state 
only  J  and  this  seems  produced  merely  bjr  the  compression- of  the 
relaxed  diaphragm,  a;id  the  elasticity  of  the  cartila^  and  soft- 
er parts  affixed  to  the  ribs :  consequently,  the  quantitv  of  air  ex- 
pelled is  exactly  equal  to  the  quantity  previously  inhaled.  Such 
may  be  called  an  Ordinary  Expiration.  In  ml  largjer  expira- 
tions, where  the  chest  is  compressed  below  its  natural  state,  the 
compression  is  produced  and  sustained  entirely  by  the  action  of 
powerfiil  muscles,  drawing  down  the  ribs,  and  forcing  the  dia<« 
phragm  upwards ;  and,  as  soon  iis  these  muscles  cease  to  act,  the 
thorax  returns  to  its  natural  state  again.  We  are  inclined  t# 
think,  from  experiment,  that  the  quantity  of  air  which,  on  an 
average,  is  expelled  by  an  cxti'eme  expiradon,  after  a  previous 
(pstrcnic  i^i^piiation,  is  about  260  cubic  inches.    It  is  to  be  r<s 
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mcmbered,  however,* that  we  cannot,  by  any  muscular  effort 
whatever,  reduce  the  dimensions  of  the  chest  so  far,  as  to  empty 
the  lungs  entirely  of  their  contents.  After  the  most  violent  ex- 
piration, a  considerable  quantity  of  air  still  remains  within  their 
ceDs  J — ^nay,  it  is  found  extremely  difficult  to  expel  this  residual 
air  altogether,  even  by  subjecting  the  lungs  to  very  great  com- 
pression, after  they  have  been  removed  from  the  body.  Tliat, 
after  an  extreme  expiration,  they  still  retain,  on  an  average,  a- 
bout  4«0  cubic  inches,  seems  prol)able,  from  considering  both  the 
structure  of  the  lungs,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  thorax  seems 
capable  of  being  diminished  by  muscular  action,  as  well  as  the 
result  of  an  experiment  of  Mr  Davy. 

These  two  processes,  of  inspiration  and  expiration,  generally 
alternate  with  each  other^  while  the  body  is  at  rest,  about  20 
times  in  a  minute.  If,  therefore,  we  adopt  40  cubic  inches,  as 
the  average  bulk  of  air  inhaled  and  exhaled,  it  will  follow,  that 
a  full  grown  person  respires  48,000  cubic  inches  in  an  hour,  or 
1,152,000  cubic  inches  in  the  course  of  a  day  j  a  qujantity  equal 
to  about  79  hogsheads. 

-*  It  has  been  long  ascertained,  however,  that  the  air  whicli  is 
emitted  by  expiration,  does  not  possess  the  same  properties  as 
that  which  has  been  inspired.  Now,  the  only  gaseous  substancefl 
which  chemists  have  hitherto  found  existing,  permanently  and 
uniformly,  in  the  atmosphere,  are  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  car- 
bonic acid ;  the  relative  properties  of  which  may  be  judged  of 
from  the  analysis  of  one  cubic  inch,  which  gives  nearly  .^i^  of 
oxygen,  and  VA  ^f  niti:ogen,  with  a  quantity  scarcely  percep- 
tible of  the  acid  gas.  What,  then,  is  the  precise  nature  of  the 
changes  which  this  atmospherical  air  undergoes,  when  it  is  r^ 
ceived  into  the  lungs  ? 

/  That  air  which  has  been  breathed  is  loaded  with  moisture, 
'  seems  at  all  times  to  have  been  generally  known.  Upwards  of 
fifty  years  ago,  the  celebrated  Dr  Black  demonstrated,  that  it 
was  also  combined  with  much  more  carbonic  acid;  and  Dr 
Priestley  provetl,  in  1776,  that  it  contained  inuch  less  oxygen 
than  the  air  inhaled.  Yet,  at  the  publication  of  Mr  Ellis's  In- 
quiry, physiologists  liad  not  established,  either^  the  proportion 
of  these  gases  existing  in  it,  or  the  composition  and  quantity  of 
the  vapour  with  which  it  is  united ;  nor  had  they  ascertained  what 
relation  its  nitrogen  bore  to  that  of  the  surroxmding  atmosphere. 
It  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  the  prevalent  opinion,  that  a 

EVen  quantity  o4'  atmospheric  air,  in  passing  once  through  the 
ngs,  lost  about  y-jth'part  of  its  bulk  of  nitrogen,  about  t-c-.tA 
of  oxygen,  and  gained  nearly  ,s,.th  of  carbonic  acid ;  100  cubic 
inches,  for  example,  losing  1.47  cubic  inches  of  nitrogen,  and 
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5. 11 7  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  j  while  they  acquire<i  7.647  cubic 
inches  of  carbonic  acid,  bv  a  single  respiration.  This  conclu*- 
slon  was  deduced  chiefly  from  .experiments  performed  by  Mr 
,Davy ;  in  which  Jie  found,  that  wnen  he  applied  his  mouth  to 
a  tube  connected  with  a  mercurial  air-holder  containing  atmos- 
pheric air,  and  made  a  single  inspiration  and  expiration  from 
and  into  this  vessel,  as  much  in  tne  manner  of  oroinary  breath- 
ing as  possible,  the  contents  of  the  airholder  were  diminished  ia 
buik^  and  contained  less  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  and  more  car- 
bonic acid,— nearly  in  the  proportions  just  stated.  To  the  de- 
ductions which  had  been  made  from  such  experiments,  in  as  far 
as  they  related  to  the  disappearance  of  nitrogen,  Mr  Ellis  had 
objected,  that  they  were  such  as  the  results  obtained  did  not 
warrant ;  since  there  was  no  proof,  that  the  chest  was  reduced 
exactly  to  the  same  capacity  after  as  before  the  experiments ; 
and  we  could  not  therefore  infer,  that  the  nitrogen  gas  which 
had  disappeared  from  tlie  airholder  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 
lungs.  We  wish  he  had  extended  this  obvious  and  substantial 
objection,  to  the  inferences  which  had  been  drawn  from  the 
fsame  experiments  regarding  the  proportions  of  oxygen  and 
carbonic  acid ;  for  it  appears  in  all  respects  equally  aj^^licable 
to  them.  If  a  small  quantity  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  inspired 
air  remained  ii)  the  lungs,  merely  because  the  thorax  was  of 
larger  dimensions  after  than  before  the  experiment,  for  the  same 
reason  a  portion  of  oxygen,  or  carbonic  acid,  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  &una  m  the  airholder,  might  have  been  re» 
tained  in  these  organs. 

Two  memoirs  on  this  subject,  the  joint  production  of  Seguia 
and  Lavoisier,  were  read  to  the  Acaacmy  of  Sciences  of  Paris, 
in  1789  and  1790;  and  Laplace  has  preserved  ;the  results  <^ 
those  experiments,  in  prosecution^  of  the  same  inquiry^  with 
which  the  philosopher  last  named  was  engaged  when  he  was 
dragged  to  the  guillotine ;— experiments  which  he  himself  would 
have  communicated  to  the  world  in  detail,  had  not  the  short 
respite  of  a  few  days,  which  he  requested  for  that  purpose  alone, 
been  with  such  unprecedented  barbarity  denied.  It  would  have 
been  agreeable  to  us,  if  we  could  have  attached  any  value  to 
these  investigations  of  two  chemists  so  celebrated.  But  that 
caution  which  ought  to  be  inseparable  from  every  philosophical 
pursuit,  precludes  our  placing  the  least  reliance  on  results  of  ex- 
periments, when  they  are  not  detailed  with  the  most  circum- 
stantial minuteness.  We  honour  the  memory  of  Lavoisier,  and 
respect  the  talents  of  his  surviving  coadjutor.  But  their  me* 
moirs  to  which  we  have  alluded,  will  hereafter  be  read,  chiefly 
kecauso  they  are  among  the  last  labours  of  one  of  the  greatest 
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^  ei^  of  i^  ej^f^fteeoth  century.  And,  in^e^,  it  {» im« 
ble  to  observe  the  tone  of  enthusiasm  which  these  essays  hav« 
i  some  parts  received)  from  the  prevailing  spirit  <^  the  timet 
jn  which  they  were  written,  without  melancholy  reflections— 
idthout  feelii^  agam  awakened  in  us  those  emotions  of  deep 
tegret  with  which  the  recoOectioti  of  that  period  of  disappoint* 
ment  must  ever  be  contemplated. 

y  As  we  never  can  be  a:8sured  that  the  capacity  of  the  lungs  it 
the  same  tfter  as  before  the  experiment,  we  cannot  decide,  with 
certainly,  how  £Eur  the  relative  proportions  of  the  gases  in  the 

r'  r  expired,  may  not  have  been  influenced  by  this  cause<  But 
is  obviousi  that  if  the  diminution  wiiich  may  have  been  ob- 
torved  in  the  bulk  of  air  by  one  inspiration,  depended  on  any 
natural  and  constant  process  in  the  animal  economy,  by  whicn 
air  is  continually  abstracted  from  the  ceDs  of  the  lun^,  the  re« 
duction  in  volume  which  would  take  place,  in  breathmg  a  large 
Quantity  of  air,  would  be  directly  proportionial  to  the  number  of 
respirations  necessary  to  transmit  Uie  whole  of  tliis  air  throi^h 
flie  lungs*  Whereas,  were  it  dependent  on  any  such  accidental 
circumstances  as  we  have  zK>w  alluded  to,  no  such  increase  ought 
to  be  observed :  the  diminution  might  even  be  least,  when  the 
i^antity  of  air  inspired  was  largest ;  and,  at  aU  events,  we 
snould  not  expect  to  £^nd  it,  in  any  instance,  exceeding  20  cu« 
idc  inches,  or  half  the  bulk  of  an  ordinary  inspiration.  Tliit 
Jx>int  has  been  determhied,  in  tlie  most  satis&ctory  manner,  by 
the  experildents  of  Messrs  Allen  and  Pepys.  About  three  years 
igo,  they  constructed  an  apparatus,  by  which  from  3000  to  near- 
ly 10,000  cubic  inches  of  atmospheric  air  could  be  transmitted 
once  through  the  lungs,  by  easy  respirations,  beginning  and 
ending  witn  a  forced  or  extreme  expiration  :  And,  of  thirteen 
expenments  of  tliis  kind  which  tliey  performed,  the  greatest  de* 
ficiency  in  the  expired  air  appeared  in  one  where  3360  cubic 
mches  had  been  inspired,  in  which  it  amounted  to  62  cubic 
inches  $  in  another,  wliel'e  3620  cubic  inches  had  been  breath* 
ed,  the  diminution  was  only  4  cubic  inches ;  and,  in  a  tliird, 
B890  cubic  inches  lost  only  18.  But,  although  it  is  tlius  estab- 
lished, tliat  there  is  one  cause  to  which  the  diminution  is  not 
owing,  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  entitled  to  assert,  positively, 
that,  in  all  these  instances,  it  ought  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the 
diflerence  between  the  extent  of  tlic  expiration  immediately  pre- 
ceding, and  of  that  closing  the  experiments.  It  may,  hereafter, 
be  shown  to  be  dependiefnt  on  circumstances  entirely  diflercnt. 
In  the  mean  time,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  even  tne  greatest 
deficiency  in  tliese  experiments  wits  not  equal  to  half  tlie  diifer- 
enee  between  an  ordinarjr  and  an  extreme  expiiatioei* 
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A  When,  too,  a  large  volume  of  air  is  brcath(?d  only  once,  and 
in  the  manner  practised  by  Messrs  Allen  and  Pepys,  any  slight 
tariety  in  the  proportions  of  the  gases  composing  the  small  quan- 
tity of  air  which  may  be  retained  in  the  chest,  can  very  little  af* 
feet  the  composition  of  the  much  greater  balk  which  has  been 
exhaled.  The  analysis  of  this  expired  air  may  therefore  be 
reifarded  as  affording  a  very  satisfactory  illustration  of  the  change* 
tehich  air  in  general  undergoes,  in  its  passage  through  the  lungs 
during  naturS  respiration.  Accordingly,  Messrs  Alien  and  Pe-» 
pys  have  demonstrated,  by  experiments  which  seem  to  be  un- 
exceptionable, that,  by  its  transmission  through  the  lungs  in  or-' 
dinary  breathing,  the  air  loses  about  8  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  and 
acquires  an  exactly  equal  bulk  of  carbonic  acid,  while  rts  nitro- 
gen remains  unaltered.  They  conclude,  that  39,534  cubic 
inches  of  carbonic  acid  are  emitted  daily  from  the  lungs  of  a  fiiU 
grown  person.  But  we  perfectly  agree  with  Mr  Ellis  in  his  ob- 
jections to  this  calculation,  and  are  inclined  to  estimate  the  9^ 
Verage  quantity  at  about  92,160  cubic  inches. 

X  Not  being  acquainted  with  any  attempt,  since  the  -imperfect 
trial  made  by  Mr  Abernethy,  to  ascertain  the  composition  of 
the  fluid  which  is  brought  off  by  the  expired  air  in  tne  state  of 
vapour,  we  lately  subjected  a  small  quantity  of  this  fluid  to  ac- 
curate analysis.  For  this  purpose,  we  made  a  full  grown  per- 
son, in  penect  health,  expire  through  a  thin  glass  tube,  about 
three  feet  in  length  and  a  quarter  ot  an  inch  in  diameter,  kept 
at  a  low  temperature,  by  the  evaporation  from  a  slip  of  muslin 
moistened  in  spirits  of  wine,  which  was  wrapped  round  it.  Iii 
four  hours,  an  ounce  measure  of  a  perfectly  transparent,  co- 
lourless, and  insipid  fluid,  of  the  consistence  of  water,  was  col- 
lected in  drops  from  the  extremity  of  the  tube.  This  fluid  did 
hot  produce  the  least  alteration  on  the  colours  of  litmus  or  tur-* 
menc  paper.  It  suffered  no  change  on  the  addition  of  corro*- 
sive  muriate  of  mercury,  tannin,  or  nitrate  of  silver.  And 
when  a  small  glass,  containing  half  an  ounce  of  it,  was  con- 
nected, by  filaments  of  moistened  cotton,  with  other  two  glasses 
containing  each  about  two  drams  of  pure  water,  and  these  were 
tlien  att4iched  to  the  opposite  extremities  of  a  galvanic  bat- 
tery, consisting  of  24  four-inch  double  plates  of  copper  and 
zinc,  charge<l  with  diluted  muriatic  acid ;    at  the  end  of  four 

•  hours,  we  could  not  detect  the  slightest  indication  of  the  pre- 
sence of  albumen  in  the  negative,  or  any  saline  substance  in  the 
Sositive  glass.     Hence  we  have  been  leil  to  conclude,  that  the 
uid  dissolved  in  the  exhaled  air  is  pure  water. 
All  those  animals  which  suckle  their  young,  constituting  the 

"^  class  Mammalia,-*for  example,  the  ap^,  the  horse,  the  dog,  the 
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mouse,  tlie  seal,  and  the  whale  j  Reptiles,  such  as  the  turtle,  the 
lizard,  the  frog,  and  the  snake, — and  the  whole  class  of  Birds,-^ 
are  provided  with  organs  I'esembling  the  lungs  of  man,  into 
which  they  are  constantly,  duirihg  life,  receiving  tresh  air.  Ana- 
logy aloney  therefore,  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  tlie^e  animab 
!)roduce  similar  changes  on  it  by  their  respiration.  But  this  in- 
ference is  in  a  manner  confirmed,  by  the  appeal  which  Rtr  El- 
lis has  made  to  the  experiments  of  Various  physiologists  on  rab- 
bits, guinea  pigs,  rats,  mice,  sparrow's,  vipers,  tortoises  imd  li- 


zards;  and  by  some  Very  neat  experiments  of  his  owh  on  toads 
and  fiiSogs.  in  all  these  it  appeared,  that»the  nitrogen  of  the  air 
req)ired  suffered  no  change,  out  that  a  quantity  ot  ojcygen  wai 


l^moved, — and  a  volume,  nearly  or  ejtactly  equal,  ot  caibonic 
acid  substituted  in  its  place. 

p^  The  opinion  which  seems  to  have  prevailed  almost  univcr- 
aally  of  late  years,  is,  that,  during  respiration,  a  portion  of  the 
oxygen  or  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere,  or  a  quantity  of  the 
compound  atmospheric  air  itself,  actually  parses  out  of  the 
lungs  into  the  bloddvessels  of  these  organs^  and  was  com- 
bined with,  or. absorbed  by  the  blood j  and  respiration  has 
been  firniUiarly  spoken  of  as  a  process  analogous,  if  not  abso- 
lutely identical,  with  that  of  combustion.  This  combination 
being  assumed  as  a  feet,  a  variety  of  other  phenomena,  more 
or  less  at  variance  with  actual  experience,  have  been  suppos- 
ed to  succeed  or  accompany  it.  According  to  one  hypothesis,  the 
carbonic  acid  exhaled  migkthB,ve  existed  ready  formed  in  the  blood 
of  the  pulmonary  arteries ;  and  the  blood  might  have  a  stron^r 
attraction  for  ox^'gen  gas  than  for  carbonic  acid,  and,  combining 
consequendy  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  might  part  with  the  car- 
bonic acid,  which  would  as  easily  pass  from  the  vessels  into  the 
cells,  as  the  oxygen  from  the  cells  into  the  vessels.  Another 
doctrine  suppos^,  that  a  portion  of  oxygen  being  atti-acted  by 
the  blood  in  the  lungs,  was  combined,  during  the  circulation  of 
that  fluid  through  the  other  parts  of  the  bocfy,  with  a  portion 
of  carbon,  so  as  to  form  an  oxide  of  carbon ;  which,  on  being 
brought  back  to  the  pulmonary  vessels,  was  there  united  witli  an 
additional  quantity  of  o:^ygen,  assumed  the  state  of  carbonic  a- 
cid,  and  was  discnarged.  In  like  manner,  it  was  conceived  by 
some,  that  the  water  emitted  in  the  state  of  vapour  might  be 
formed,  by  the  union  of  a  portion  of  absorbed  oxygen  with 
hydrogen  existing  in  the  blood,  so  as  to  constitute  an  oxide  of 
hydrogen,  which,  on  passing  into  the  pulmonary  arteries,  com- 
bmed  with  anotlier  portion  of  oxygen,  and  was  then  exhaled. 
And,  finally,  with  respect  to  the  nitrogen,  |pme  were  of  opi- 
nion, that  while  the  bluod  actually  attracted  a  large  volume  of 
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this  gas  out  of  tlic- cells  of  the  lungSi  it  ooinbined  only  with  a 
smau  portion  of  it^— 4he  remainder  passing  back  into  the  cellft 
again ;  while  other3  thought  it  more  proDabky  that  no  more 
was  absorbed  by  Uie  blood  from  tlite  cclb^  than  this  fluid  perma-^ 
uently  retained. 

,  Tins  rapid  and  easy  transmission  of  gases  through  die  sides^ 
of  the  cells  and  vessels  of  the  lungs,  which  is  the  common 
foundation  of  all  these  theories,  Mr  ElKs  maintains,  is  not 
only  totally  devoid  of  proof,  but,  if  sound  pliilosophv  only  al- 
lows us  to  conjecture^  respecting  phenomena  unseen,  from  what 
we  have  expcriencediof  sunilsir  events  actually  perceived,  tliat 
it  is  not  legitimate  to  entertaiii  it,  even  as  an  hypothesis.  Dr 
"Lower  had  indeed  observed^  tliat  when  dark^coloured  blood  wa* 
brought  into  contact  with  atmospheric  air,  it  assumed  a  florid  co-^ 
lour ;  and  various  other  physiologists  after  Pricsd&y,  bad  proved^ 
that  this,  or  any  other  air  containing  oxygen>  so  expos^,  lost 
part  of  its  oxygen,^  and  gained  carbonic  acid.  Lower  had, also 
demonstrated,  l)y  experiments^  on  quadrupeds,  that  the  change 
of  colour  from  modena  to  a  scarlet  red  which  the  blood  under- 
went in  the  lungs,  depended  entirely  on  the  presence  of  fresh 
air  in  their  .cells :  And  Priestley  found, .  that  when  a  quan* 
tity  of  dark-coloured  blood  was  tied  up  elosely  ia  i^  moistened 
bladder,  and  hung  in  the  air,  the  whole  lower  surface  of  the  blood 
acquired  a  coatiugof  a  florid  red  colour,  as  thick  a»  if  no  bladder 
had  intei-vencd.  Trom  all  this,  it  had  been  inferred,  that,  dur- 
ms  respiration,  either  some  part  of  the  air  passed  through  the 
Bides  of  the  cells  and  vessels^  of  the  lungs>  mto  the  blood,  or 
that  something  was  given  out  by  the  same  course,  from  the  blood 
to  the  air,  so  as  to  luter  the  colour  of  the  one,  and  the  compo- 
sition of  the  otherr  But,  without  dcnyuig  that^  in  these  in* 
stances,  the  change  of  colour  in  tUe  blood  depended  on  the  pre* 
sence  of  atmospheric  ok*,  or  of  air  contaioihg  oxygen,  Mr  £1* 
Us  has  shown,  by  tlic  most  satiafactOTy  experiments,  that,  in  the 
case  where  the  bladder  intervenedr  neither  did  the  air  aflbrd 
any  portion  of  its  gases  to  tie  blood,  nor  did  the  blood  com- 
municate any  matter  to  the  air*  Thus,  when  he  put  a  quantity 
of  black  blood  into  a  small  bladder,  and  suspended  it  in  a  glass 
jar  containing  13.1  cubic  inches  of  atmospheric  air  inverted  over 
mercur}',.  he  found  that  the  Mood  soon  ineddened ;  tliat,  at  the 
end  of  two  days,  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  of  the  included  air 
had  disappeared— ii/^  ihcU  an  equal  quatUity  of  carbonic  acid  had 
been  formed.  Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  as  au  the  oxygen  which 
had  disappeared  was  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  none  could 
have  nenctrated  the  bladder*,  or  combined  with  the  blood*    On 
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the  otbor  band,  when  Mr  EUis  suspended,  in  the  some  manner^ 
bladders  filled  with  water,  or  bladders  empty,  but  moistened,  m 
jars  of  atxnoi^heric  air,  the  oxygen  wjis  equally  found  to  be  conr 
verted  into  carbotuc  acid.  Since,  therefore,  it  thus  q)pears  that 
a  moistened  bladder  is  of  itself  capable  of  affording  carbon  to 
iotm  carbonic  acid  with  tlie  oxygen  of  the  air,  there  is  no  rea- 
«on  Sot  supposing,  that  the  carbon  is  derived  from  any  other 
source,  where  the  bladder  is  filled  with  blood;  and  the  con- 
chisioa  seems  irresistible,  that  when  dark-coloured  blood  is 
reddened  by  the  air,  through  the  sides  pf  a  moistened  blad* 
der,  the  air  yields  no  oxygen  to  tlie  blood,  nor  acquires  from 
it  any  carbon ;  but  die  carbon  of  the  bladder ,^  by  its  combl^ 
nation  with  the  oxygen  c^  the  air,  passes  into  tlie  state  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  Ibe  doctrine,  then,  of  the  entrance  of  gase» 
into  the  blood  from  the  air  cells  of  the  lungs,  can  no  longer  be 
x^^arded  as  receiving  the  best  support  from  Priestley's  experi- 
ment But  aldiougn  the  result  had  been  otherwise,  and  the  di-* 
rect  Dfissage  of  something  through  the  bladder  h&d  been  unequi- 
vocally proved,  we  shoiml  still  hav^  been  disposed  to  maintain 
with  our  author,  that  it  woukl  not  necessarily  follow,  that  any 
i^ilar  transodibsion  of  air  took  place  through  the  sides  of  thei 
jcells  and  vessds  of  the  lui^  On  the  contrary,  we  tegard  it  to 
be  a  &cty  as  well  established  as  any  in  physiolo|nr,  that  no  part 
<^the  bodyy  provided  witli  vessels,  however  delicate  it  mav  be^ 
hm  evm-  been  observed  to  jpermit  the  smallest  quantity  of  any 
kind  of  fluid  to  permeate  through  it,  as  long  as  die  cireulatioa 
oontinHes  \n  that  part ;  though,  as  soon  an  death  has  taken  places 
traasudation  goes  on  in  aU  textures  with  the  utmost  facility*  We 
should  not,  therefore,  be  entitled  to  infer,  nferely  because  a  dead 
bladder  may  seem  to  allow  of  the  transmission  of  air,  that  the 
oeOs  and  y^sek  of  the  living  lungs  are  equally  permeable  to  that 
fluid* 

Mr  Davy  had  ooncludcd  from  experiment,  that  71  or  93  cu- 
xUc  inches  oi  nitrous  oxide  might,  in  the  short  period  of  half  a 
'  minute,  be  absorbed  by  the  venous  blood,  through  the  moist 
coats  of  the  pulmonary  veins.  Our  author's  observations,  alone, 
tirould  have  left  very  little  doubt  in  our  minda^  that,  in  these  expe- 
riments, though  a  portion  of  gas  had  disappcaxod  firom  the  air^* 
holder,  none liad  passed  into  the  vessels  oi  the  lungs.  But  we 
have,  ourselves,  founds  l^  rjepeated  trials  with  nitrous  oxide  an^ 
atmospheric  air,  that,  when  a  given  quantity  of  either  of  these 
is  ^^uendy  breathed,  the  desire,  or  sympathetic  stimulus  to 
iaq>ire,  becomes  gradually  so  strong,  and  uie  expirations  pro- 
portiozially  so  shi^t  and  restrained,  that^  at  last,  wlien  the  ex«> 
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periment  is  termimited  from  &tigae,  the  Itmgft  may  contain,  in 
some  instances,  even  twice  as  much  aif  as  at  the  commence^ 
ment.  It  is  obtioushr  from  inattention  to  this  circumstance^ 
that  Messrs  Allen  and  Pepys,  in  their  hte  investigations,  have 
been  deceived  into  the  conclusion,  that,  when  atmospheric  air 
is  breathed  in  this  laborious  way,  a  portion  of  oxy^jen  is  absorb- 
ed;— a  conclusion  which,  had  not  Mr  Ellis  shown  it  to  he 
matter  of  hypothesis  and  not  of  fact,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
would  have  led  us  to  doubt  the  accuracy,  even  rf  two  of  the 
most  eminent  chemists  in  the  island. 

At  the  present  day,  we  believe,  there  are  not  mrany  who  sup* 
pose,  that  any  part  of  the  air  is  conveyed  into  the  blood  by  the 
channel  of  tne  absorbent  vessels :  Yet  Mr  Ellis  has  thou^t  it 
necessary  to  point  out  how  little  grounds  there  are  for  such  an 
opinion.  We  are  aware,  that  experiments  upon  dogs  have  beat 
referred  to  in  support  of  it ;— in  which,  air,  mtroduced  into  the 
cavities  of  die  pleura  or  peritonaeum,  has  disappeared  in  a  few 
days.  But  we  should  aunost  have  thought  a  reference  of  this 
nature  quite  unnecessary,  when  it  is  so  generally  known,  that, 
sometimes,  in  the  human  body,  in  consequence  of  a  very  trii^ 
ling  laceration  of  the  lungs  from  a  broken  rib,  9uch  a  quantity  of 
air  escapes  from  die  chest  into  the  ceHular  membrane  undei"  the 
skin,  as  to  blow  it  up  over  the  whole  surface,  to  the  depth  of 
nearly  a  loot;  and  yet  all  this  air  is  gi^uaUy  removed ;  so  that 
the  body,  from  having  the  appearance  of  a  huge  bladder  ftdljr 
inflated,  in  a  few  days  recovers  its  natural  form.  Still  these 
phenomena  are  far  from  demonstrating,  that  air,  in  an  dasde 
slate,  is  taken  up  by  the  absorbents  ofme  lungs  during  respi- 
ration. 

Having  thus  shown,  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  the 
•prevalent  hypotheses,  respecting  the  manner  m  which  the  air  is 
altered  by  natural  breathing,  is  inaccurate,  Mr  Ellis's  simple 
and  most  satisfactory  deduction  on  this  point  may  be  stated  in 
a  few  words.  Air,  examined  afler  respiration,  is  found  to  differ 
from  the  same  air  before  it  is  breathea,  in  having  k)st  a  portion 
of  oxvgen, — gained  an  equal  volume  of  carbonic  acid, — and  in 
Tjeingloadedwith  watery  vapour.  This  additional  carbonic  atid, 
then,  is  either  given  out  directiy  by  the  exhalent  vessels  of  the 
lungs,  or  it  is  actually  formed  within  the  air  ceils.  Now,  it  is  not 
directly  emitted  from  the  vessels ;  for  in  that  case  it  ought  to  be 
discovered  in  the  air  expired,  whatever  the  composition  of  the 
'air  inspired  may  have  been :  But  this  is  not  so ;  tor  no  carbonic 
acid  is  exhaled  when  hydrogen  is  breathed.  It  must,  tiierefore^ 
l»e  formed  within  the  o^s.    If  so^  the  oxygen  entering  into  its 
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ccmiposidoii  must  be  derived  from  the  air  ifihaled ;  for  it  is 
not  genecated,  unless  that  air  contains  oxygen  $  and  the  q\|an- 
tity  of  o^i^  which  is  lost  by  the  inspirea  air,  is  exactly  equal 
to  thsgt  oi  the  carbonic  acid  emitted.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
carbon  with  which  the  oxygen  combines,  must  be  sup^plied  by 
the  hings  $  and  Physiology  does  not  permit  us  to  suppose,  that 
this  8iq>ply  is  accomplished  in  any  other  way,  than  by  an  ex* 
bal^it  secretion  from  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
opening  pn  the  surface  of  the  air  cdls.  In  what  state  the  car- 
faonacequs  matter  is  secreted,  whether  purdy  ps  carbon,  or  in 
combination  widi  oth^  substances,  is  yet  uncertain.  Here,  how* 
ever,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark*  that  since  we  have  estimated, 
that  abQUt921 60  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid  are  formed,  by 
the  diivect  combination  of  its  constituent  principles,  within  the, 
air  cells  of  \the  human  lungs,  in  the  coiurse  of  24  hours,  it  fol* 
lows,  that  as  much  latent  heat  is  daily  set  free,  within  these  or- 
gans, as  would  meh  201*03  lib.  troy  of  ice.  Lastly,  with  re- 
spect to  the  water  which  is  found  dissolved  in  the  expired  air,^ 
we  may^Jbserve,  that  we  cannot  regard  it  as  formed  by  tlie  union 
of  the  oxygen  inhaled,  with  hydrogen  present  in  tl^  air  cells ;  for 
aU  the  oxygen  which  disappears  is  employed  in  forming  the  car- 
bonic acid.  In  consistency  with  physiological  principles,  there- 
fore, we  must  8iq)pose,  that  it  is  poured  out  on  the  surface  of 
the  oelk,  either  in  the  state  of  pure  water,  or  holding  otlier 
feiubstancea  in  solution,  by  au  exhulent  secretion  from  the  vessels 
of  the  luBgs^ 

We  oanoot  leave  the  consideration  of  the  changes  produced 
^m  the  air  by  animals  provided  wjth  lung$:,  without  adverting  to 
another  very  singular  alteration,  which  Mr  Ellis  has,  witli  great 
ingenui^,  suggested  that  it  may  undergo,  from  its  introduction 
into  these  organs^  Messrs  Allen  and  Pepys  had  found,  that 
when  tliey  respired  piire  oxygen,  a  quantity  of  nitrogen  consi* 
(lerably  greater  than  what  could  reasonably  have  been  supposed 
to  have  existed  in  die  lungs  before  tlie  experiment,  was  mingled 
with  the  expired  air,  and  tliat  an  equal  bulk  of  oxygen  gas  lia<l 
disappeared.  In  like  mannei^when  a  guin^-pig  was  mfulc  to 
br^uMlhe  pure  oxj^en,  or  a  mi%\ire  of  Uiis  gas  and  hydrogen, 
^e  expired  air  contained  a  volume  of  nitrogen  much  more  than 
equal  to  t}ie  cubic  contents  of  the  amroal's  body,  and  had  lost  a 
proportional  bulk  of  03^'gea  or  hydyogeiu  It  was  observed,- 
too,  that  the  emission  of  nitrogen  was  always  greatest  in  the 
first  expiration ;  and  that  its  quantity  progiessivcly  diiniuishe<l, 
liotil,  towards  tlie  close  of  the  ex}>erinicnt,  it  was  reduced  al- 
Cjpst  to  nothing*.    Fa^  from  regarding  these  plicnoiperm,  widi 
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Messrs  Alhih  and  Pepys,  as  proving  an  evolution  of  nitr<^eii 
from  the  blood,  and  a  corresponding  absorptioB  of  OKygen  of 
Jiydrojjen,  Mr  Ellis  infers,  with  more  accuracy,  that  the  nitro- 
ff^n  must  have  been  derived  from  the  residual  tdr  in  the  hmgs^ 
and  that  it  has  been  di5«placed  from  the  cells  l)y  the  mere  merfia- 
nical  substitution  of  the  other  gases.  But  if  this  inference  be 
just,  since  a  n^uch  greater  volume  of  nitrogen  was  emitted,  than 
the  lungs  could  have  contained  of  that  gas  in  an  elastic  state, 
we  cannot  but  suppose,  a^j  has  been  argued  by  our  autlior  at 
great  length,  that  these  organs  exert,  upon  inspired  air,  a  pro- 
•perty  similar  to  that  which  chemists  have  prov«l  pieces  of  por- 
ous charcoal  to  possess,  namely,  a  power  of  attracting  and  con- 
dcnsing  several  times  their  volume  of  atmospheric  air,  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  various  other  jmses.  Hence,  though 
tlie  lungs  do  not  contain  a  greater  bidk  m  air  than  has  common- 
ly been  supiK)8ed,  yet  they  may,  in  feet,  contain  a  greatei^ 
^weight  of  tliat  elastic  fluid.  Mr  Ellis  will  not  be  displ^scd  to 
learn,  that  this  analogy  had  occurred,  many  years  ago,  to  one 
of  the  most  judicious  of  the  French  physiologists,  M.  Hall^. 
Among  a  list  of  ouestions  connected  with  respiration,  whicii  hi 
proposes  for  resolution,  we  find  the  following : 

•  Dans  les  alterations  qu'eprouve  Fair  dans  la  respiration,  en 

*  est-il  qu'on  doive  attribuer  plutot  au  poumon  ou*au  sang^ 
<  et  ind^{>endumment  de  Tbumidit^  pulmohaire,  la  propri^ 
^  singuli^re  qu'ont  la  plupart  des  corps  8|x>ngieux  d'abwrber 

•  les  gaz  et  de  leur  feire  perdre  Tctat  ^lastique,  ne  p^it-eBe  pas 

•  entrer  pour  qudquc  chose,  dans  les  fimctions  que  le  pc^mori 

*  remplit  dans  la  respiration  ?  *  Encyclop.  Metk.  Meaecine^  I. 
50o.  •     .  •         •  , 

Land  animals  of  tlie  classes  of  Insects,  Mollusca  and  Vermes, 
"^  and  Terrestrial  Ova,  Larvae  and  Chrj'salids  of  Insects,  operate 
tipon  the  surrounding  air,  either  by  receiving  it  into  cavities, 
which  they  can  enlarge  or  diminish  at  will  like  lungs  $  or  into 
tubes,  called  trachea?,  opening  exteni ally  by  orifices  or  stigma 
ta ;  or  tlie  power  of  acting  u]f>on  it  seems  possessed  by  the  nv'faole 
surface  of  the  bodj'.  *  1  nete'  can  be  little  doubt,  from  tfie  nu- 
merous experiments  which  our  author^  has  detailed  on  bees,  flies, 
grasshoppers,  slugs,  snai)s,  earth-worms,  and  various  larvae  and 
chr}'8alKls,  tlmt  all  these,  like  mail,  remove,  by  their  respira- 
tion, a  certain  quantity  of  the  oxygen  of  tlie  air,  and  substitute 


*  Wc  have  adopted  the  classification  of  animals,  which  will  be 
found    proposed   under  d)at    article    in    Dr    Rees's   Cyclopardia, 
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s  corresponding  bulk  of  carbonic  acid,  leaving  the  nitrogen  un- 
altered. But  it  is  certain  that  tliey  produce  no  carbonic  acid, 
^unless  when  in  contact  with  air  containing  oxygen.  It  is  most 
^consistent  with  analog}',  therefore,  and  it  is  in  no  respect  in- 
-coropatlble  with  tlie  anatomy  or  physiologj'  of  these  animals,  to 
siipiK)se,  tliat,  in  changing  tlie  surrounding  air,  they  merely  af- 
ford to  it,  by  a  process  hxe  secretion,  a  certain  quantity  of  car- 
bonaceous matter,  wltich,  uniting  with  its  oxygen,  constitutes 
an  equal  volume  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  water  of  springs,  rivers,  and  of  flie  sea,  always  contains 
from  t't  ^  TV  V^^  of  its  bulk  of  an  air,  composed  of  from  .V^ 
to  ^\^  of  oxygen,  from  7*^  to  ,5?^  of  nitrogen,  and  from  ^^ 
to  1^  of.  carbonic  acid.  Now,  all  aquatic  animals,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  ^hole  class  of  fishes,  many  insects,  mollusc^, 
Tcrmes,  and  zoophytes,  and  several  aqaaltc  ova  of  land  animals, 
are  constantly  proaucmg  cliangos  on  this  air  contained  in  their 
JiatUral  element  :Pidfa  act  15)011  At  fthrou^i  the  medium  of 
organs  bmiliar  to  every  one,  ^called  giQs;  and  the  animals 
*of  the  otTier  classes,  cither  by  means  of  organs  like  the  gills 
offish,  or  of  tubes  like  the  tracheae  of  many  terrestrial  in- 
sects; or  by  a  structure^,  too  minute  to  be  seen,  existing  on 
(4ill  parts  of  uioir  surface.  With  .respect  to  the  alteration  wnich 
ithey  effect,  Mr  jEllis  Sms  ^quoted  a  variety  of  experiments  on 
•^ifllerent  Idads  of  fi^,  muscles,  masine  testacea,  snails,  leeches, 
:zoophytes  and  tad}x>les,  in  /whidi  it  was  found,  that  the 
water  in  ^liich  these  animqits  wore  4)laccd,  Jost  a  part  of  its 
M)xygen,  and  received  »>an  addition  of  carbonic  acid,  while  its 
*^itrogen  ^emainedtinaifected.  jtwa^not  actually  demonstrated, 
in  these  instances^  tliat  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  produced, 
exactly  equalled  tlie  oxygen  which  liad  disappeared  j  but  we  cou- 
'fidently  infeir^  with  our  author,  thattliis  was  the  extent  of  tlie 
change.  Noriliarve  we  less  hesitation  in  concluding,  that  the 
-carbonic  acid  was  formed,  by  the  combination  of  carbon  sqia- 
i*ated  from  the  animal  by  fiic  vital  process  of  e:^halation,  with 
die  oxygen  of  the  air  contained  in  the  water.  And  here  we  can- 
-not  refrain  from  ouofingithe  beautifiil  provision  of  nature,  which 
Mr  Ellis  has  develQ{)odL  The  experiments  of  Scheele  and  others 
3iad  sliown,  that  water  possesses  a  superior  attractive  power  for 

D  4  oxygen; 

-composed,  we  pretume,  by  Mr  Macartney.  It  seems  to  us  superior 
to  any  that  has  yet  been  offered  to  the  public.  In  applying  the 
terms  Land  or  Terrestrial  to  animals,  we  wish  them  to  be  under- 
stood as  designating  those  which  are  killed  by  immersion  in  water,  in 
opposition  to  the  j1(fuatic  class,  or  such  as  die  merely  from  being  re- 
moved out  of  that  fluid. 
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oxygen  r  and- that,  as  it  attract?  tfejs  gau,  it  parts  with  its  car* 
bonic  acid ;  so  that  the  latter  never  exceeds  a  certain  quantity, 
in  the  water  either  of  sprin/^s  or  of  rivers.  And  hence,  .§ay« 
IVIr  Ellis,  *  the  noxious  gases,  formed  jn  water  by  the  exercise 

*  of  the  animal  functions,  and  by  the  decomposition  of  organic 
f  bodic*^^  are  regularly  expelled ;  and  thqs  tpe  air,  destined  to 

*  support  the  living  fiinctions  of  aquatic  animus,  like  that  of 

*  the  atmosphere  which  we  breathe,  is  maintained  nearly  in  an 

*  uniform  J^tate  t)f  composition  and  purity. '     §  558. 

'JTic  experiments  of  Ilool^e  and  Spallanzani,  referred  to  by 
our  author,  prove,  that  the  order  of  zoophj'tes  called  Infusoria, 
such  as  the  animalcules  of  vegetjible  infusions,  of  vinegar,  and 
of  stagnant  waters,  are  killed  by  placing  these  fluids  in  a  va- 
cuum, or  stopping  them  up  closely  in  a  phiaL  And,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  direct  proof,  we  may  presume,  that,  like  othpr 
animals,  they  exhale  carbon,  which  combines  with  oxygen  ex- 
isting in  the  medium  in  which  they  Uvp,  and  forms  carbonic 
acid. 

Lastly,  we  think  it  extremely  probable,  that  tl^ose  detached 
and  apparently  irritable  substances,  called  Hydatids,  ^o  fre- 
quently discovered  in  diseased  parj^s  of  other  aninials,  and  which 
nn'ght  with  propriety  be  constituted  into  an  order  of  zoophyt^^ 
tinder  the  name  of  Parasitica,  a«:t  in  a  simil^ir  mqnner  upon 
oxygen  containect  in  the  fluids  which  surround  them. 

1  nus  Mr  Ellis  has  conducted  us,  by  satisfactory  experiment, 
find  the  most  reasonable  analogies  to  this  great  inference,  thijt 
every  individual  in  the  animal  lei ngdom  is  continually  exhalirug 
carbon,  to  form  carbonic  acid  with  the  oxj^gen  of  the  atmospherci^ 
or  of  the  air  existing  in  the  fluids  in  whicn  it  lives. 

W'e  shoujd  now  willjngly  have  followed  our  author  through 
the  various  stages  of  his  mterestjng  inquiries  into  the  Respira- 
tion of  VegeUihles.  But  as  wc  have  already  almost  transgress^nl 
€)ur  lii?iits,  wc  shall  coqtcnt  oqrsclvcs  with  a  few  such  remaiks 
on  his  researches  \n  this  department,  as  we  hope  will  induce 
pur  rcadei^s  to  consult  the  work  for  themselves. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  M*'  Ellis  seems  to  have  abundantly 
established,  both  by  numerous  exj^erinieirts  of  his  own,  and  an 
appeal  to  those  of  preceding  writer:?,  that  all  terrestrial  plants, 
whether  growing  in  absolute  darkness,  in  the  shade,  or  exposecl 
to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  are  constantly  removing  a  quan- 
tity of  oxygen  from  the  atma^^phere,  and  substituting  an  exactly 
cqiuil  volume  of  carbonic  acid  ; — ^thiit  they  produce  tliis  change?, 
by  emitting  from  their  leaves,  flowers,  truits,  stems  and  roots, 
by  a  process  like  animal  exhalation,  carbonaceous  matter,  which 
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cxnnbiDes  ^th  the  oxygen  of  the  sarrounilinflr  mr ;  and'^that 
this  fimction  is  essentially  neccssarj-  to  their  vital  existence. 

But  it  is  also  shown,  tliat  the  ^een  parts,  and  the  green 
parts  alone,  of  these  plants,  when  placed  in  the  Ught,  and  paiv 
ticularly  in  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  while  they  are  exhaling 
carbon  to  form  carbonic  acid  with  the  surroundinjnr  oxygen,  arm 
also  giving  out  a  portion  of  pure  oxygen ; — that  this  oxygm 
seems  to  be  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  ex* 
existing  in  the  celhilar  texture  of  their  green  parts ; — ^that  thii 
acid  appears  to  be  decomposed,  by  the  chemical  agency  of  the 
solar  lij^ht,  which,  penetrating  into  the  cens  contaming  it,  re- 
solves It  into  carbon  and  oxygen,  whereof  the  former  is  retafn-p 
•d,  while  the  latter  escapes  through  the  external  pores ; — and, 
finally,  that  this  process  is  not  a  constant  and  invariable  func- 
tion necessary  to  me,  but  an  effect,  in  a  manner  additional,  or 
subordinate;  for  a  plant  does  not  die  when  tliis  formation  of 
oxygen  has  ceased ;  and  it  may  be  found  to  occur  in  a  deaq 
plant,  a$  well  as  in  one  that  is  alive. 

It  was  this  production  of  oxygen  by  the  green  parts  of  plants 
exposed  to  lignt,  or  apparently  aepending  on  the  decomposition 
of  carbonic  acid,  which  gave  rise  to  the  opinion,'  almost  univerr 
sally  maintained  since  the  time  of  Priestley,  that  by  an  admir- 
able provision  of  nature,  vegetables,  in  all  circumstances,  were 
continually  employed  in  purifying  the  air,  which  had  been  de- 
terioratecl  by  the  respiration  of  animals.  But  it  is  indeed  scarce* 
ly  possible,  as  our  author  has  observed,  that  this  opinion  could 
Save  obtained  such  general  regard,  had  not  physiologists  an(( 
chemists  obviously  satisfied  themselves  with  contemplating,  at  a 
distance,  the  Ix^uty  of  tlie  Final  Causq  whose  exist(^nce  it  im- 
plied, instead  of  carcfiilly  examining  the  facts  by  which  it  had 
ueen  sUfij^ested.  Mr  Ellis  seems  to  nave  been  the  first  to  qupi^ 
tion  their  accuracy  j  and  to  show,  that  they  were  not  only,  even 
according  to  Priesdc^'s  own  representation,  imperfect  and  con- 
tradictory in  themselves,  but  ako  in  direct  opposition  to  the  ex- 
Cerience  of  I Viestley's  cotemporary,  the  celebrated  Schcele.  We 
ave  pleasure  in  quoting  the  sentiments  with  which  our  au- 
thor has  clofled  his  exposition  of  this  very  popular,  and  perhapn 
not  unnatural  error.  ITiey  are  written  with  that  modesty  and 
candour,  which  we  wish  to  cousider  as  virtues  inseparable  from 
minds  truly  intelligent ;  and  we  value  them  the  more,  that,  in 
phjsiological  discussions,  they  are  comparatively  rare  in  their 
pecurrence. 

•  We  have  been  drawn  into  xhe<^  detailed  remarVs,  not  from  anf 

desire  to  depreciate  Dr  Prtesllev^s  labours,  but  from  the  circumstance 

et'thfir  having  fir^t  )?iven  origin  to  the  opinion,  that  plants,  hy  their 

.  vegetation, 
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nregetation^  at  all  times  purify  the  air ;  and  from  a  consideration  of 
the  importance  which  has  ever  since  been  attached  to  them.  In  Ae 
experimental  sciences,  it  is  chiefly  by  the  successive  detecticm  of  each 
other's  errors,  that  we  mdually  advance  to  truth ;  for  rarely,  in* 
<Ieed,  does  it  happen,  that  human  sagacity  can  at  once  foresee  and 
appreciate  all  the  possible  circtmi stances  in  an  experiment,  which 
^nay  influence  smd  control  its  result  There  46,  tlierefore,  no  caust 
to  wonder,  that  this  illustrious  philosopher  did  not  discover  those 
^urcc«  of  fallacy,  which  the  more  advanced  state  of  science  has  a> 
lone  enabled  his  successors  to  point  out.  And  the  reflection,  that 
pur  apparently  more  correct  views  may,  at  no  distant  day,  under- 
go a  similar  revision,  ought  not  only  to  teach  us  becoming  diffidence 
m  our  own  opinions,  but  may  serve  to  check  that  rising  triumph 
-which  little  minds  are  sometimes  apt  to  feel,  when  they  see  thus  ex- 
])osed  the  mistakes  of  superior  men.  "^     §  254-. 

Were  the  excellent  remarks  dso  contained  in  the  following 
extract,  limited  in  their  reference  merely  to  the  siihjoct  under 
idiscassion,  we  should  not  probably  have  detained  our  leaders 
hy  inserting  Aem ;  but  they  are  of  much  more  ejftensive  appli- 
cation. There  is  a  class  of  scientific  inquirers,  of  late  years 
j'ath^r  increasing  in  number,  who  seem  disposed  to  measure 
the  power  of  man  \>y  the  extent  of  their  own  individual  exer- 
tions ;  who  would  damp  the  noble  ardour  of  philosophical  pur- 
:fiuit,  and  check  the  progress  of  discovery,  by  throwing  in  our 
jpnth  every  obstacle  whicn  their  ingenuity  can  construct,  out  of 
<he  crude  and  feeble  materials  of  vital  prindples,  and  final 
«auj?es,  and  ultimate  fiicts ;  and  who  scarcely  scruple  to  affirrii, 
with  a  confidence  which  we  are  convinced  their  more  enlarjTcd 
experience  will  induce  them  to  regard  as  unreasonable,  that  they 
have  already  attained  the  utmost  boundary  to  wliich  the  human 
faculties  can  reach.  Against  such  narrow  views,  our  autlior's 
observations  contain  a  just  and  eloquent  i^^peal, 

*  But  there  have  been  writers,  *  says  he,  *  vho  rested  their  views 
of  the  purification  of  die  atmosphere  by  vegetation,  not  so  much 
on  observation  and  experiment,  as  on  ^'hat  uiey  conceived  to  be  its 
iiecessity  in  the  general  economy  of  Nature;  and,  with  more,  per- 
haps, of  piety  than  of  prudence,  and  certainly  with  a  "  real  not 
according  to  Jtnowledge,  *'  have  represented  the  -contrary  doctrine 
as  derogatory  to  the  wisdom  of  Providence,  and  a  calumny  against 
Nature  herself.  It  is  indeed  true,  and  it  is  among  the  most  gratify- 
ing truths  in  the  pursuit  of  science,  that  every  real  step  which  we 
make  in  the  knowledge  of  nature,  serves  to  iUastrate  die  skill  and 
wisdom  with  which  all  its  parts  are  contrived  lo  advance  the  getie- 
ral  purposes  of  the  whole  ;  but  of  this  whole  it  should  also  be  recol- 
lected, that  we,  "  as  yet,  see  but  ia  part  and  as  through  a  glass* 
darkly. "  Hence  imperfect  and  erroneous  views  of  the  order  of  nature 
may  hs  often  takeUj  and  ikl$e  conclusiocs  may  be  grounded  on  tJiem:; 

and 
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mxA  if  these- conclusions  be  afterwards  announoed  ais  esraitit^les  of  dl* 
xioe  wisdotp,  and  be  allowed  to  borrow  the  authority  of  final  causes 
£>r  their  support,  the  history  of  science  abundantly  testifies  that  the 
vainest  conceits  of  fallible  man  may,  in  time,  come  to  be  worship- 

S\d  as  the  wisest  institutions  of  unerring  nature.  It  behoves  uSf 
,  erefore,  to  employ  no  ordinary  portion  of  delicacy  and  caution  in 
pronouncingy  on  the  general  plans  and  purposes  of  Providence,  from 
the  little  and  partial  views  of  nature,  which, ,  at  present,  we  are 
permitted  to  take ;  lest,  in  the  effervescence  of  our  zeal,  we  de- 
grade the  wisdom  we  pretend  to  exalt,  and  prevent  the  designs  of 
uie  goodness  we  profess  to  revere.  With  respect  also  to  the  charge 
of  calumniating  nature,  he  surely  who,  by  assiduous  observation  of 
Ae  facts  which  she  offers  to  his  contemplation,  seeks  to  discover  the 
laws  of  ^eir  connexion,  and  proposes  his  opinion  of  tliose  laws  as 
the  simple  result  of  his  inquiries,  may  be  legarded  less  as  a  calum^ 
niator,  than  be,  who  supplies  the  imperfection  and  deficiency  in  hi» 
facts,  by  the  suggestions  of  imagination  ;  and  confidently  imposed 
upon  Nature,  laws  and  conditions,  which  she  utterly  disowns  and 
disdains.*     #$531,532.-  ^ 

Since,  then,  it  appears,  timt  plants,  as  well  as  animals,  are  inces- 
santly converting  the  pure  part  of  the  air  into  carbonic  acid,  and 
f  ince  itis  also  very  generally  known,  that,  notwithstanding  the  vast 
extent  of  this  deteriorating  process,  tlie  atmosphere  still  main- 
tains its  imifonnity  of  composition,  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
places ;  it  is  natural  to  ask,  where  are  wc  to  look  for  the  means 
of  its  purification  ?  To  this  most  interesting  and  difficult  ques- 
tion, our  author  tliinks  that,  in  tlie  present  state  of  our  chemi- 
cal knowled"^,  no  satisfactory  answer  can  be  returned. 

Lastly,  Mr  Ellis  in  investigating  die  source  of  the  oxygen 
emitted  by  the  green  parts  of  plants  when  exposed  to  light,  has 
been  led  to  one  of  the  most  beautifiil  theories,  that  have  beea 
suggested  in  modern  physiology:  That  the  various  colours 
which  adorn  the  vegetable  kingdom,  depend  on  the  varied  pro- 
portions of  alkaline  and  acid  matter  mixed  with  the  juices  or  the 
coloured  parts  of  plants :  That  green  and  yellow,  for  example, 
are  always  produced  by  an  excess  of  alkali,  in  the  colourable 
juices  of  the  leaf  or  flower — and  aU  the  shades  of  red  by  a  predo- 
minance of  acid ;  and  tliat,  in  parts  where  neither  acid  nor  alkali 
predominate,  the  colour  is  white :  Just  as,  in  an  experiment  fiiF- 
miliar  to  every  one,  we  convert  an  infusion  of  green  leaves  into  red, 
by  pourii^  uito  it  a  little  vinegar — or  an  iiimsion  of  red  flowers 
into  green,  by  aiewdix)ps  of  potass  or  anmionia — or  destroying 
the  colours  of  both  infusions  entirely,  by  adding  the  alkali  ana 
acid  in  such  proportions,  as  tliat  they  shall  exactly  neutralize 
each  other.  But  it  is  well  known,  tliat  the  presence  of  light  is 
rjscutially  necessary  to  the  production  of  colours,  in  various 
•  •  .  '  plants. 
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Elante.  Thus,  if  a  plant,  which  is  naturally  of  a  green  colonrt 
e  made  to  grow  in  total  darkness,  the  leaves  and  other  parta,' 
AS  they  unfold  themselves,  will  appear  perfecdy  white,  and  re- 
main so.  But  if  we  now  bring  this  etiolated  plant,  as  it  it 
called,  into  the  light,  the  blanched  foliage,  and  the  young  leaves^ 
as  they  expand  from  the  buds,  will  soon  acquire  a  yellow- 
ish tint,  which  will  gradually  deepen  into  a  green ;  and  this 
colour,  after  being  completely  formed,  may  again  be  made 
to  disappear,  by  retumiug  the  plant  into  a  dark  place.  The 
etiolation,  or  blanching  of  the  roots  of  celery,  and  of  the  inner 
parts  of  cabbages  and  lettuces,  are  familiar  examples  of  the  same 
kind.  In  like  manner,  if  red  rose  trees  are  ^arcfuUy  secluded 
from  the  light,  they  will  produce  flowers  almost  white  $  or  if  a^ 
portion  of  a  ripening  peach  or  cherry  be  covered  with  a  piece 
of  tinfoil,  the  uncovered  parts  of  the  sur&ce  will  become  per- 
.  fectly  red,  while  the  covered  portion  will  exhibit  only  a  pale,  or 
straw-colour. 

Now,  in  all  these  instances,  our  author  has  suggested,  that 
the  light  contributes  to  the  development  of  the  colour,  merely 
by  modifying  the  proportions  of  alkali  or  acid  matter  in  the 
fluids  of  ^he  part.  For  it  is  found,  that  the  blanched  leaver 
of  an  etiolated  plant  abound  in  carbonic  acid,  and  that  they 
not  only  contain  less  alkali  than  green  leaves,  but  that  this  al- 
kali exists  in  a  more  neutralized  state :  and  hence,  according 
to  Mr  Ellis,  their  white  colour.  But  as  soon  as  die  plaiit  is 
brought  into  the  sun,  the  chemical  action  of  the  solar  beam  begins, 
as  it  would  seem,  to  decompose  the  carbonic  acid  existing  in  the 
white  parts ;  the  alkali  by  degrees  comes  to  predominate  j  and 
the  colour  of  the  leaves  is  observed  to  pass  gradually  into  a  full- 
green.  Thus,  too,  a  reason  may  be  assigned,  why  the  green 
parts  alone  of  plants  placed  in  the  light  have  been  said  to  afford 
oxygen :  for,  m  fact,  the  emission  of  oxygen,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  the  green  colour,  appear  both  to  depend  on  the  same 
cause— the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid ;  so  that  we  cannot 
so  properly  affirm  that  the  green  parts  afford  oxygen,  as  that 
they  become  green  when  that  gas  is  expelled.  Again,  when,  in. 
the  fall  of  the  year,  vegetation  begins  to  decline,  alkalipc  mat* 
ter  seems  less  abundantly  supplied ;  while  spontaneous  decom* 
po.sition  appears  actually  to  inorcase  the  quantity  of  add  in  the 
leaves :  and,  according  to  the  various  proportions  of  acid  whjch 
are  developed  in  the  leaves  of  different  plants,  the  foliage  ex- 
hibits those  various  shades  of  brown,  or  those  bright  tints  of 
yellow  and  red,  which  so  beautifully  diversify  ap  autumnal  scene^ 
On  tJie  other  hand,  it  woidd  seem,  that,  when  the  sunlieams 
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either  eritire(y  produce,  or  only  heighten  tJie  fed  colour^  of 
flowers  or  fruits,  they  produce  these  effects  by  some  chemical 
action,  which  &vours  me  formation  of  add  in  the  juices  of  the 
floured  part. 

These  very  novel  and  ingnenious  views,  so  consonant  with  the  u 
soal  simplicity  of  Nature's  operations,  are  unfokled  at  great  length 
by  our  author,  in  two  sections,  which  will  probably  appear  the 
most  generally  interesting  in  his  Inquiry.  They  are  aceompa* 
nied,  also.  With  an  able  disquisition  on  the  causes  of  colour  in 
bodies  in  general ;  and  on  the  analogy,  in  chemical  operations, 
betweeti  the  two  kinds  of  electricity  and  the  two  species  of  invi* 
iible  rays  in  the  solar  beam — the  cheinical  and  calorific.  Of 
the  former,  we  have  only  to  remark,  that  Mr  Ellis  has  both  ap- 
preciated with  judgment,  and  contributed  to  confirm,  the  valu- 
able though  much  neglected  views  of  Delaval  and  Bancroft* 
With  respect  to  the  latter,  we  can  scarcely  venture  to  grant  to 
our  author,  that  the  analogy  in  question  exists  to  tlic  extent  to 
which  he  has  endeavoured  to  trace  it.  We  do  not,  however, 
withhold  our  assent,  from  conceiving  that  there  is  any  defect  in 
the  reasoning  which  Mr  Ellis  has  employed-— ^for,  indeed,  if  the 
Jata  he  has  assumed  be  granted,  we  beheve  the  conclusions  he 
has  deduced  fi'om  them  are  altogether  unobjectionable — ^but  be- 
cause we  strongly  suspect  that  most  of  tlie  observations  on  the 
operation  of  galvanism  in  chemical  decompositions,  which  have 
lately  been  offered  to  the  Public  under  the  specious  names  oF 

•  general  laws, '  and  •  statements  of  fact, '  are  blended  with 
h}7x>theses  to  no  inconsiderable  extent. 

•  Our  author  does  not  seem  to  have  made  any  observations  oa 
the  respiration  of  aquatic  plants :  but  we  may  presume  that,  like 
aquatic  animals,  they  possess  the  power  of  producing  changes 
on  the  air  combined  with  the  water  in  which  they  grow,  similar 
to  those  which  terrestrial  vegetables  effect  on  tlie  air  of  the  at- 
mosphere. 

From  all  these  views,  therefore,  we  are  fully  disposed  to  con- 
elude,  that  the  author  of  Uie  volumes  before  us  has  satisfactorily 
established  this  important  general  truth  in  philosophy, — That  the 
change  which  all  animals  and  vegetables  are  continually  produ* 
cing  on  the  atmosphere,  or  on  the  air  of  the  fluids  in  which 
they  live,  consists  simply  in  the  conversion  of  a  portion  of 
oxygen  into  an  equal  bulk  of  carbonic  acid,  by  the  ad^ 
dition  of  carbon  exnaled  firom  tlie  living  organized  body. 
'  And  now  the  question  will  naturally  again  suggest  itself,  why 
ia  this  exhalation  of  carbon,  and  conversion  of  oxygen  into 
carbonic  acid,  essentially  necessary  to  the  occurrence,  of  that 
iBssemblage  of  phenomena  wliich  we  express  by  the  term  Life  ? 

It 
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It  IB  pretty  bold;  we  think,  in  any  physiologist  to  undertake 
to  answer,  such  a  question  as  this ;  and  indeed  it  is  plain  e« 
nough,  that  any  answer  which  human  genius  can  give  to  it^ 
can  only  remove  oUr  insurmountable  ignorance  one  degree  fiir- 
ther  back,  and  merely  reduce,  under  a  more  comprehensive 
denomination,  all  the  miscellaneous  phenomena  which  indicate 
the  inexplicable  combination  of  organized  matter  with  sensa-r 
tion  and  perception.  Tins,  indeed,  is  all  that  Mr  Ellis  pro« 
bably  proposes  to  attempt  in  the  succeeding  part  of  his  'publi^ 
cation,  as  we  observe  that  he  only  announces  his  expectation  of 
being  able  to  trace  all  tiie  effects  which  are  observed  to  depend 
on  respiration  in  animals  and  plants,  to  the  agency  pf  that  sub- 
tile or  calorific  matter  which  is  universally  liberated  on  the 
conversion  of  oxygen  into  carbonic  acid,  and  which  enters  in-* 
to  the  animal  and  vegetable  systems.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
anticipate  the  explanation  whicli  such  a  view  will  at  once  oS^ 
ford  of  many  puzzling  and  obscure  phenomena :  we  need  only 
allude  to  two,  the  cuange  of  colour,  from  modena  to  scariet^ 
which  tlie  blood  undergoes  in  the  lungs  of  a  full  grown  person  s 
and  the  corresponding  change  which  the  blood  of  the  child  sufc 
fers,  in  the  placenta,  within  the  mother's  womb.  In  both  in- 
stances, Mr  Ellis,  we  presume,  will  say,  caUiricj  and  not  the 
absorption  of  any  gas^  is  the  agent  which  operates  the  change.  ^ 

Of  Mr  Ellis's  style,  we  have  nothing  to  observe  but  in  com- 
mendation. It  is  i)ure  and  perspicuous  throughout.  We  think^ 
however,  that  the  arrangement  of  his  work  is  susceptible  of 
improvement.  Tlie  order  which  we  have  followed,  in  exhibit^ 
ing  a  general  viev^  of  the  subjects  it  embraces,  is  nearly  the  r^ 
verse  of  that  in  which  they  are  treated  in  die  Inquiry  itself» 
The  author  seems  to  have  adopted,  as  the  foundation  of  his 
arrangement,  a  principle  almost  generally  admitted,  it  is  true, 
in  physiological  writings,  but  admitted,  we  apprehend,  on  very 
insufficient  proof;  namely,  tliat  zoophytes  and  vq^tables,  or 
the  lower  classes,  as  tliey  are  called,  of  organized  Dodies,  are 
tlie  most  simple  in  their  structure ;  and,  therefore,  that  in  the 
investigation  of  any  general  function  in  the  economy  of  hving 
beings,  we  ought  to  rise  gradually,  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  more  simpk  properties  which,  it  is  presumed,  bodies  simple 
In  their  structure  possess,  to  the  study  of  the  complicated  pnc- 
nomena,  accompanying  a  more  complex  organization.  To  this, 
however,  we  would  reply,  that  in  man  the  phenomena  of  life 
are  exliibited  on  the  grandest  scale,  and  in  circumstances  the 
most  fiivounible  to  accurate  observation,  and  that  with  the  hu<^ 
Inan  body,  therefore,  the  properties  of  every  other  form  of  or- 
ganized existence  ought  to  be  <^mpared  i  that  if  the  8tructiu*e 
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of  tike  lowest  classes  appears  more  simple,  it  is  only  because  it 
is  more  minute ;  and  tnat,  in  truth,  none  of  them  are  totalljr 
devoid  of  any  of  those  properties  which  seem  essential  to  life  \tt 
the  higher  classes, — although  our  senses,  even  when  aided  by 
die  most  powerful  instruments,  have  not  yet  been  able  to  per- 
teive  the  indivMual  parts  by  whteh  these  properties  are  exer- 
cised. M.  Trembfey  has  described,  in  one  or  the  most  inter- 
esting and  best  written  memoirs  in  naiiiral  historvt  three  kind^ 
of  firesh  water  polypes,  which  consist  merely  or  a  cylindrical 
tube  or  pouch,  open  at  both  ends,  formed  of'  an  extremely 
Ain,  transparent  skin,  in  which  not  the  slightest  appearance 
ef  nerves,  or  muscular  fibres,  or  vessels,  can  be  seen  ;  animals^ 
which  can  be  ait  into  slices  almost  in  every  direction,  and  each 
ifice  becomes  a  perfect  polype  f  nay,  what  is  even  more  extra- 
ordinary, which  may  be  turned  outside  in,  and  still  continue  to( 
Eve  as  weH  as  before.  Yet,  these  singuhr  beings  exhibit  the* 
most  unequivocal  indications  of  volition  in  their  various  mo- 
ticms  from  place  to  place,  either  to  expose  themselves  to  the 
pleasmg  influence  of  hglit,  or  in  search  of  insects  often  larger 
than  themselves,  which  they  dexterously  entangle  in  their  arms» 
c(«nrey  to  their  mouth,  and  devour  with  the  utmost  voracity* 
Voluntary  motions,  like  theses  we  conceive  dependent  only  oq^ 
the  previous  consciousness  of  sensations  and  ideas.  The  ap- 
parently insignificant  creatures  which  exhibit  them  have  ob- 
viously the  same  motives  to  action  as  ourselves — the  love  of 
pleasure,  and  the  fear  of  pain.  But  sensation,  ideas,  and  vo- 
fition,  are  phenomena  which  uniform  experience  has  taught  us» 
are  inseparable  from  a  nervous  system ;  the  conclusion,  therc- 
fbre,  with  re^>ect  to  the  polype,  cannot  but  be  obvious.  lit 
man,  these  phenomena  are  exhibked  by  parts  so  large,  as  to 
be  observed  and  distinguished  with  accuracy,  both  in  form  and 
oomposition ;  in  the  polype,  the  corresponding  organs  are  so 
minute,  that  they  are  wholly  imperceptible  to  the  cpiickest  eye* 
And  if  this  inference  be  just,  can:  it  reasonably  be  maintained^ 
ibat  stmpUcitif  of  structure  is  the  most  distinguishing  dioracter 
of  these  lower  animals  ?  For  our  own  parts,  so  strongly  are 
we  impressed  with  an  opposite  opinion,  that  when  we  compare 
diese  two  extremes  of  organization,  and  reflect  on  the  mucb 
greater  difficulty  wluch  attends  the  construction  of  cvei'y  thing 
tnat  is  minute  in  the  works  of  art,  we  hesitate  which  to  regaru 
as  the  more  wonderful  pi'oduction  of  Incomprehensible  Power-— 
the  obscure  and  diminutive  Polype — or  Man,  the  brd  of  the 
oreation.  'I 
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Art.  ni.     fctfinfAOY^KABH.      Euripidk  Hecuba  ddjidcni 

J  Maiiitscriptorum  cmeudatdy  et  brex'ibus  2iotis  Finiendationum  po^ 

.  tissimum  KatioJies  rcddetitibiis  iristnicta.     In  Usum  Studiosce  Ju^^ 

vaitutis.     Edidit  Ricardus  Porsoii  A.  M.  Gi*a3canim  Litera- 

^  rum  apud  Cantabrigieiwes  Professor.     Londini,     1808.     8vo. 

pp.  150. 

'X'ilE  present  edition  of  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides,^  with  the 
r-  preface  and  notes  of  the' late  Mr  Poison,  Which  is  said,  in 
the  title-page,  to  have  been  printed  \n  the  year  ,  1808,  contains 
an  advertisement,  addressea  by  the  booksellers  to  the  reader, 
which  is  dated  on  the  ides  of  January  in  the  culrent  ycai\  That 
part  of  the  volume  which  contains  the  text  of  the  poet,  and  the 
i^notations  of  the  illustrious  editor^  Was  actuaDy  given  to  the 
world  in  the  year  specified  in  the  title-page.  Instead  of  the 
pre&ce,  Mr  Porson  prefixed  to  this  imperfect  edition  the  fotlow- 
iiig  brief  declaration  of  his  future  intentions. 

*  Monitum:  Quatuor  fabuh's,  postquam  typis  repetitfiB  erunt, 

*  accedet  I*raefatio  auctior  aliquanto  ct  emcndatior,  com  In« 

*  dicibus  locupletissimis.  * 

'  Mr  Porson  naving  been  prevented  by  death  from  proceeding 
jfurther  in  his  design,  his  friends  have  completed  the  new  edi- 
tion of  the  Hecuba,  by  reprinting  the  preface,  with  such  addi- 
tions as  Mr  Poison's  papers  enabled  them  to  make  to  it  We 
are  sorry  to  perceive,  that  these  additions  are  so  far  from  being 
considerable,  that,  if  they  were  printed  separately,  they  would 
scarcely  occupy  a  couple  of  pages.  Every  scholar,  however, 
^ill  be  grateful  for  the  smallest  fragments  of  Mr  Poi*son's  criti- 
(lal  writings.  The  Edinburgh  lleviewers,  in  particular,  willing- 
ly embrace  the  opportunity  which  is  thus  afforded  to  them,  of 
delivering  their  sentiments  on  some  of  tlie  principal  doctrine* 
propounded  in  tlie  preface  to  the  Hecuba.  They  take  for  grant- 
ed, that  every  reader  of  tliis  article  is  too  well  acquaintecT  with 
that  classical  and  original  production,  to  require  a  regular  ana- 
lysis of  its  contents,  or  a  formal  demonstration  of  Its  merit. 

Our  readers  will  recollect,  that  the  preface  to  the  Hecuba  o- 
riginally  appeared  in  the  year  1797  j  and  that  tlie  supi)lement, 
the  length  of  which  is  four  times  that  of  the  originsu  preface, 
was  added  in  the  edition  of  1802.  Tlie  principal  hero  of  tlie 
piece,  although,  after  the  example  of  the  heroes  of  many  tra- 
gedies, he  is  not  produced  upon  tlie  stage  until  the  second  act, 
IS  the  learned  Gottfricnl  Hermann ;  whom,  for  some  reason  of 
other,  Mr  Porson  appears  to  have  considered  ratlier  as  a  per- 
sonal enemy,  than  as  a  literary  antagonist.  Almost  every,  line 
of  Mr  Porsoa*s  supplement  contains  an  allusion  to  some  blunder 
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conumflcd  by  the  above  mentioned  learned  peirAoh,  in  bhe  or 
bther  of  two  works,  the  titles  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  note.  ^ 
Whoever  wishes  thorouffhly  to  tmderitand  the  preface  to  )^ 
Porson*»  edition  of  the  Hecuba,  ought  ♦  to  devote  jiis  dayf  ami 
nights  '  to  tlie  study  of  Mr  Hei^ann's  edition  of  the  saiue  tra- 
ceJjr*  Hiose  persons  who  possess  both  editions,  will  d6  well 
m  binding  them  in  one  volume  J  adding,  if  they  think  proper* 
the  Diatribe  Extentportdih  of  the  vehement  and  injudicioi;s 
Wakefield,  and  the  excellent  strictures  oti  Mr  Porson's  Hecuba 
and  Mr  Wakefield's  Diatribe^  which  appeared  in  the  Montli^ 
Review  for  1799,  and  which  ate  well  known  to  be  written  by  p 
gentleman^  to  whom  Greek  literature  is  more  Indebted  than  G^ 
anyodier  living  scholar. 

The  gteater  part  of  the  original  prcfa<?e  relates  to  the  Use  of 
anapests  in  txBf^t  senarii.  Siiould  atiy  scholar  of  tlie  nineteentli 
ec^tnry  tenture  to  maintain  the  admissibility  of  an  anapest,  not 
hiduded  in  a  proper  name,  into  any  place  of  a  Greek  tragic 
senarim  except  tne  first  foot,  he  would  assUredly  be  jrapked 
with  those  persons,  if  any  such  persons  remdn,  who  deny  Ai? 
motion  of  the  earth,  or  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Pfeforfe 
the  appearance  of  the  preface  to  the  Hecuba,  critics  were  jJivid- 
cd  into  two  Jiccts  npoii  this  subject  i  the  more  rigid  of  whicn 
excluded  amipests  from  all  the  even  places }  whercfts  the  othdt* 
lUlittitied  them  promiscuously  into  any  place  except  the  last* 
Mr  Porson  (p.  6)  with  his  usual  stilctnfess  hi  attributing  thil 
merit  of  discoveries  and  improvements  to  the  right  owners^ 
motions  an  obscure  hint  of  the  ttue  doctrine,  which  is  contain- 
ed in  the  preftice  to  MofelPs  T/iesawm  Orieca  Po^seof.  Bf 
bow  Kttle  dfect  that  hint  was  followed,  may  be  judged  from  th^ 
foUowing  words  of  the  learned  Hermann  (M.  p.  150),  which 
have  been  published  about  fifteen  yeal^. 

«  A  trisyUabis  pedibus  tvagici  Gneci  mttSilme  abstinucnint^ 

*  quamquam  etiam  in  pari  sede,  sed^  admodum  raro,  anapaistus 

*  invenitur.     Idque  et  Hepbaestio  notavit,  et  nuper  Brunckiun 

*  defendit  ad  Soph.  OEd.  Col.  S71.  1169*  PhiloCt.  49 U     Vid« 
«  JEschvU  Prom.  358.  354.  * 

The  fines  of  wEsdiylus  quoted  in  this  antediluvian  passage, 
you  x!x.  If 0%  37.  E  ar^ 

■I  .,,*■■  I ,  *    ■■,  »ii  ■—  .■  ■      ■  » 

•  Gcdf^edi  Htrmanrd  de  Metris  Po^tarum  GrttcorUm  ei  Roma^ 
n^rum  Ltbri  Iff.  Lipsitct  179$.  Euripidii  Hcaiha.  Godofredi  Hefm 
manni  ad  earn  ei  ad  R.  PorsojAnctai  jlnimadiferaones.  lApsite.  1800. 
In  oar  citations,  wc  dtsttngm^  these  two  Works  by  the  letters  M 
and  H.  In  Justice  to  Mr  llermaim,  we  are  bound  to  cfeclare  our 
hdicf,  that  lie  has  loag  beta  senstbk  of  the  numerons  errors  of  thei^ 
early  produetions* 
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are  commonly  read  as  follows :  'EiuirtrrMiil^nv  ^^  fiUf  ;^itfff«N 
Tvpiim  M^^iy  xSrif  U  «»wni  Mf.  According  to  Brui)ck»  in  his 
.note  on  v.  265.  In  priori  scribere  potuisset  poela  Ut^rtw^ff  vel 
ic«T«w«ic5*»o»  t  ifi  aliero  ifi(r  pro  *Z9-n.  The  rcailing  Utifr%ntim^«tn9 
receives  some  support  from  a  sin>ilar  variation  ia  Eurip.  Herc^ 
6 1  h  K«)  ^/:§«  r  «<  <P*?  T6»  T^/x^apov  liy«y»%  The  ciUuons  h-om  Al- 
dus to  Barnes  inclusive  read  r^i^c^^mK     But  the  Attics  always 

'wrote  £K«ToirT«c>^«i^««,   UfltTa^iiyg,  k«T9^vye{,  \xa,r^9ffAi^  &C.,  WUhoUt 

the  additioiuil  syllable.     Tlie  Glasgow  edition  of  ^schyhis  read* 
•  eV«T«yjc*^t)F9r,  which  Mr  Blomfiekl  hajs  properly  altered  to  it^wy- 
»ttf5«»».     In  Mr  BlonifieUrs  eilition,  the  tbllowing  verse  k  thus 
rcpresenteil :  Tv^m»  ^•vgw^  Isffr*;  u^nrm  Imk. 

As  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  produce  all  the  instances  of 
unlawfiil  anapests  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  common  editions 
of  the  tragedies,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  laying  before 
our  readers  those  which  occur  in  Brunck's  edition  of  Sophocles, 
being  thirteen  in  number.  *  It  must  be  remembered,  that 
Brunck  is  a  strenuous  defender  of  anapests,,  which  he  seems  lo 
have  regarded  with  compassion,  as  innocent  and  persecuted 
beings. 

CEd.  Tyr.  248.  K«c«»  juwwi  »i»  ifui^w  IxTf^-^^m  ^Uk  Mr  Porson 
(p.  11)  reads  Afco^t^u  OEd.  Col.  37 !•  Nuf  V  »  ^»T«tf,  ««{  iAitn* 
^;  -  f^n%  .^>(Tr,gey  AliL)  ^^ifH>  Thc  truc  reading,  »^A«Ti^/ati,  bad 
been  proposed  by  Toup,  and  is  mentioned  in  Brunck's  note. 

Jbi(L  808.  Xti(ti  ri  r  UTruf  3r«XX#,  mi  to  ti^  {ttmi  r^  Aid*)  tuu^m. 
Here  also  the  true  reading,  Mt  ri  W^i«,  which  is  furnished  by 
Suidas,  was  known  to  Brunck,  but  did  not  meet  with  his  ap- 
probation. Ibid.  1169.  *n  ^tXWt  iiFttr^  •ixi^  U,  ri  V  wri  VH. 
Read  with  Heath,  ^O,  (pixrmrh  c^h.  Ant.  263.  ik^iiu^  i9«t^^  «^' 
Spwyi  T^  pi  MSt»««.  Mr  Pomm  (ad  Med.  139.  140.  p.  17)  reads 
^ipuyi.  Ibid*  467.  MijT^ef  $ttnn  fi6^iruf  iiw;^«^»  (^ifcx^futf  Aid*)  wivk 
Eustathius  reads  M'x^/^^  as  Mr  Por%)n .  observes  (p.  19).  Ibid. 
515.  Ov  iM^v^nni  Ttivi  «  uttrk  x^om«  (i  tutx6iLfm  AUL)  fi»v«*  The 
manuscripts  do  not  agi'ee.  Traclu  292.  T*l»  ^  «-«^ii>c«»r,  t#»  )• 
*fin;(r^ifij  Aoyii,  Read  With  Toup  yi  3i  inirtv^iwi.  Mr  Wakefield 
proposed  wwJ*  ixu^^uii,  which  reading  Mr  Erfiinlt  justly  deno*- 
minates //oni'Wfc  et  iffccuditum.  Ibid.  717.'X«if#v«  fmnimrrecy  xi>tr£ 
^i  (;c*'W«c  -^W*)  **"  ^y*^  "Mr  Erfunlt  reads  x^""<  *'  ^'V?.  Aj. 
....       1  52i. 

'  '"      ■  ■  ■  ■   ■  II..  >  .         I  ■ I  ■■.       .  I  ^    .1.       .  .I.. 

*  Once  for  all,  we  beg  leave  to  inention»  that  in  this  and  other 
enumerations  of  the  same  nature,,  we  by  no  meant  wish  the  reader  to 
rely  on  the  accuracy  of  our  examination.  This  article  would  have 
been  sttU  more  imperiect,  if  an  accidental  delay  in  the  publication 
of  it  had  not  enabled  u&  t«  supply  several  oniMi^fts,  and  to  con^ct 
many  errors. 
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52-I.  Qm  if  yif^itii  ihf  oJ*^  fJyfvi^  i«fi^.  Several  readings  of  this 
v^rse  are  mentioned  by  Jtfr  Porsbn  (p!  10,  Hi  63),  wlio  appears 
to  hesitate  betirecai  •Ssrtn  yif$tr  i$  and  •«*  c^r  ysve*T  %^\     Perhaps 

the  poet'  wrote,   OiJ*,  itr  ypwt*  «f    •Jre^   ivyim   a4^.  f      /^u/i  706- 

Tfhe  converdbiJity  of  3J  and  y*c,  of  which  we  sliall  have  occasion 
to  give  more  than  otie  instance  in  the  course  of  this  article,  is 
ineutioned  by  Mr  Borson  in  his  note  on  Med.  1083,  and  else- 
wherei  .We  dp  not  olgect  to  Heath'3  emendation,  «Av(ri»  mis^ 
-tiXf^.  Phil.  4^1,  *t^d^t9^  Ti  ht^tUdy  luu  rh  «tJ^a»».  Mr  Person, 
as  we  are  informed,  read  ht^iO^,  i.  Hid.  1288.  n««  uTrma  am 
I(«  'iwn^f  hxciffuU,  Mi*  Porson  (p.  .12)  proposes  i{  pv,  or  «^« 
withovt'the  negative  pafrticle^  The  latter  emendation  appears 
io  us  to  bepreterable^ 

A  tl^ic  smqrius^  accordbg  to  Mr  Porson  (J).  20),  admits 
BakimiA)m  into  an^  place ;  a  tribrach  into  any  place  except  the 
»xlh  \  a  spondee  mtb  the  first,  third  and  mm ;  a  dac^i  into 
the  &%t  and  third  ^  and  an  annpest  into  the  first  alone.  So 
thai  the- first  ibot  of  the  senartJiS  is  capable  of  five  different 
forms  J  ^e  third  of  four;  tlie  fifth  of  three;  the  second  and 
fourth  of  two ;  and  the  sixtli  of  only  one..  Two  hundred  and 
forty' di^larent  varieties  of  the  senarita  may  be  produced,  with* 
Jurnt  mplitying  a^y  combination  of  feet  unauthorised  by  Mr 
P6nKAVfm0»  The  tragic  poets,  however,  do  not  often  admit 
,nape  than  two  tftsyllabic  feet  into  the  same  Vcrise ;  and  never^ 
ift>iir<>b06rvation  be  accurate,  more  than  three.  The  admi»r 
wm  of  akiapestsF  into  the  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  pkces, 
and  of  dactyls  into  the  fifth  place,  increases  the  varieties,  of  the 
comic  ^emnius  to  seven  hundred  and  ten.  The  number  would 
bejdeven  hundred  and  twenty-five,  if  four  hundred  and  fifteen 
combinations  were  not  rejected,  because  tliey  exhibit  a  tribrach 
•r  a  dactyl  immediatdy  before  an  hnapesU  * 

E  2  No 

%m%         "  »  i    'Hi  iM.  I  Mill I  I       I  I  ■  I  I  »• 

t  .Thi^  iModt  of  evhtbitiBg  die  double  «»  is  one  of  the  most  fre- 
<|oe&ti.  The.fpllowtng  corrections  are  submitted  to  the  judgment  of 
•or.ieadm.  ^(cbyh.Cbo^ph.  854^  O^m  f^W  h  x>^"  «»  %m- 
TtfftfMtnf.  Soph.  £1.  9il34  *AM*  •S^%  fiU  iii  ftUr^^  •Sf  i  ttZi  ^lAtr 
T^mvTti  w^Ucvuf,  tuft  i^Siir  if  'i>Mhf  &f.  £lurip./Tro.  S97.  £i  V  nfuw 
•tiuh  TCft^^i  ^»  «'  <^»  ^f'     Bacch.  IdOd.  r»y  yi^«Fr«  il  Oviut  vfiiX^M 

*£Avn  vQ^C  4(<w  «X«»  >»^*  iftfmm»  "a^.  Read^  "EAv^i  t  ^h  'i^H. 
i^V  UTt^if  re  m  K«(«i*  iimnf  y^i^  «{W  Jtf  ix*fitf  «if.  Here  188.  '£- 
{#?»  rJf*  0fi^  #^»tfT«>  i,f  x^lfU*f  «Kff. 

^  That  all  such  combtnatknus  are  to  be  rejetted,  Wais  firk  distinct- 
ly taught  by  Dawes  in  the  7earl745.  tn  the  year  1713,  the  great 
father  of  this  deparmicnt  of  criticism  proposed  the  following^  verses 
as  I^itimate  scnariif  ia  the  second  edition  of  his  Emeadatioiis  of 

Meaander 
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No  r^rulat  W«0ic  senarius,  of  ^hat^ocver  feet  it  is  cbirtposedf^ 
4an  possibly  exhibit  two  short  syHahles  etidoserf  "bbt^recn  two 
Icmg  ones,  or  more  rtmA  three  brig  syffiibl(*,  without  "flie  iiitttf- 
vention  of  a  shoVt  one,  A  mdmehfs  cotidderatrari'will  satisfy 
the  reader,  thsft  all  such  combinations  of  syllabfcs  are  ab^ohrte- 
iy  incompatibfe  with  the  structure  of  the  verse.  Thte  inftbJKty 
to  employ  four  o^  inoi*e  long  syllables  together,  1?  prodflctlvfe  of 
'  so  little  practicftl  inconvenience,  Chat  the*  tragedians  apjfJ^r  to 
have  acquiesced  in  it  without  diflficufty.  The  inidmisslbifity  <rf 
twp  shoH  sjrllablos  enclosed  between  twOr'loAg  otits,  is  a  niuch 
more,  serious  grievance.  Many  persons  of  gfe^  eriihicnce  hav# 
had  the  mi8ft>irt:uYie  to  beftr  Bftnies  CofistKfllt^a  in  that  unaccom- 
modating form.  Such  were  iEgialcus,  Andromache,  Andre*- 
meda,  Antigond,  Antiope,  B^iferophontes,  Hcrmione,  Hip- 
podamia^  Hypsipyl^  Iphigenfav  IJaditamia,  Laomedon,  Peric^ 
lope,  Prpte^kus,  •  Tlresiad,  aAd  «f  great  mafny  more  of  eqmd 
feme.  AltBough  aft  these  t^som  ^tre  aflridrabfjr  ^aSHied  by 
their  namesy  as  WcB  As  by  f neir  actioiVs,  to  sRiiife  m  epit  poetry, 
unhappily  no<  brfp  of  {heifu  is  capable  of  Weiiig  meroohed  by 
name  in  a  tfdgfc  seharius  cortiposed  in  the  regular  manner. 
There  is  also  anbtWer  class  of  persons  not  aftogetfer  s6  nnfortu^ 
nate,  Whose  names  are  ekcMded  only  iif  some  6f  the  efclkjtife 
cases:  as  HijpfKjrlyfiis,  Neoptofemu=s,  CE^pmaus,  Trffthyblu&, 
Jtc.  In  favour  of  all  sl&ch'  persons,  ahrf  perhffpi  of  thf?  ilames 
of  places  which  nte  formed  fti  ffire  siffte'  mtriincty  the'  tragic 
poets  occasionally  tfanigress  the  ortRhacyy  f uleS  6f  thefr  Tersrfi^ 
cation.  Proper  names  which  cannot  enter  the  shiariui  in  th^ 
regulhr  way,  are  admitted  into  iit  in  two  different  manner^.  Th^ 
first,  of  wnieh  Mr  Porson  has  not  spoken,  conT»ist8  h\  siibsli- 
tuting  a  choriambus  in  the  place  of  thie  6tst  dipddia  61  the  rcrsc'. 

Thil 

"*  ^  .  '■  ,         ■■       ■' ; — — ; '    '  

Mmander  and  Philemrnr  P.  SO.  *£{  rrwtjjid©  ^^  %%^^fM'n  ^tUiti*^ 
^avv,  P.  S3.  *Aj^^Un^»r  it^xUrtM  y-^j  Iritu  fnitn^, '  We  have  just^TJo- 
tlced  the  contiiitffl  confusion  ^Inch  ttilMns  between  y^^  and  fe 
U  the  year  1796,  the  ti^  of  a  tribwicfed  aldiongh  not  of  a  dactyl; 
Mor«  on  antpest,  #as  liefended  by  the  ka^ed  Hermann.  Three 
^y  of  the  thipfercn  tattances  which  he  pt^it^  (M:p.r5S%  ap- 
ffar  to  he  capaUe  of  cte-jiting  «iry  diiikulty;     AnstO{>h.  Ach.  927. 

.  fmrti,     Eo^  ii0  ftM  i|#ntyjr  rtad  TMM  ^  umTuy^,      Ndb.  6(>2«  *0^   ^ 

satii^tery  correction  joes  nai  occur  to  us,  Pac.  246.  'i**  A«fy«{«, 
Miytf^f  «€  mr^/^^rd*  4(ur/x4e,  *A^«$«Vxrn»  Kmraft%fAvrr«ntvfti\f»,  In  ad- 
ittion  10  the  tribrach  before  the  anapest«  we  suspect  that  the  passive 
sense  Of  feriT^A^irli  ti  destitute  of  authority.  *  We  read:  *I#  Miy«f^, 
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This  practice  has  been  adopted  by  jEscbylus  in  two  w^D  knowi> 

instances*  Theb.^  494.  'l^rri^SgrrK  ^TCif^  >^'  f^iy^  rvre;.  /J/cT. 
<553.  lUflivmMW  'A(jmk'  #  >i  fM^y  ffff^. '  The  only  other  instance 
cf  this  license,  with  which  we  are  a^uainted,  is  produced  from 
a  play  of  So^odesby  Prjsjcian  (p.  I:i2&):  *A)i(purt^6Wh  ^\  e  yiv- 
tiam  «wri(.  The  second  and  more  usual  mode  of  introducing 
prqpier  names  of  this  form  into  the  verse,  consists  in  admitting 
the  tvfo  «hort  syllables,  ^nd  the  following  long  syllabic  of  the* 
proper  name>  as  one  fix>t,  into  the  secono,  third/ fourth  or  fifUi 
place  of  the  verse*  W/e  have  not  observed  more  than  one  in- 
stance of  this  pr^ctfce  in  the  surviving  plays  of  ^^schyhis. 
Thelx575.  'A^Kf*  T  ii|irrtr,  /uUrr<r>  Af^M^  (pronounced  *A^- 
^^m)  fkUf.  Sc^hodes  and  Enripides,  however,  will  furnish 
eauunples  in  great  abundance*  In  the  Orest^es  of  Euripides,  the 
name  of  ^e>*mione  occurs  in  A;tenariu6  ten  times,  tn  nine  of 
these  instances*  the  anapest  c>ccuQies  the  fourth  place  in  the 
yerse.  This  last  circumstance  is  in  a  groat  measure  tbe  natural 
cDosequenc^  of  tl|e  pjq^dilc^tiPQ  of  t)^^  tr^c  poets  for  the  pen* 
titemimeral  ossKTa. 

We  have  sopie  (|k>ubt9  wliethcr  the  trogedjiaiu  ever  extended 
ibis  licei)se  to  patronymijcs^  We  are  not  a$  present  able  to  re- 
collect any  authority  for  the  jRDllowing  emendation  proposed  by 
Mr  Eor^op  (p,.38):    SojA,  Phil  l.^aS.  'K^hi^itHm^  i\  r$(f  %^ 

nf^i  irrv^.       We  r^pd :  K«/  tH9  ar#5*  ip^y  in^X*''  'AfifXpfft^, 

A  few  seaarii  oiay  be  found,  which  contsJn  ahapests  in  some 
of  the  four  middle  plocef^  composed  of  the  three  first  syllables 
of  a  proper  name.  -  Mcvst.  pi*  the  following  instanfrcs  are  borrow- 
ed from  Mr  Porson^p.  '24,  515) ;  and  tlieir  number  is  so  small, 
that  \ve  4a  not  hesitate  .to  consider  tiiem  a^  corrVipt,  although 
we  do  i?ot  pretend  tQ  correct  them.,  boph.  -^.  1008.  *H  wu 
TfA*^!,  ^  (ri^  .Ff*^i  Wf  ^'  ^*     T%  rieading  of  tliis  verse,  as 

•Mr  Porson  observes,  is  unoertnin,'  The  different  readings, 
w^th  the  authorjxiea  on  which  they  dependi  may  be  seen  in 
Bjrunfik's  nx^te,  T)ie.anapest  may  be  avoided,  by  adopting  die 
eoKmdfttipaof  Toup ;  !h .«i*i  ^i  T%hMf^^.ir^  «-w^  Plnl.  793.  i 
dicW  or^MTJaiffVMy  *A7<yfi^<'»»»  <^jMm^^#«,  flrii  4i>  mw  \^u,  Mr  Her- 
mann roads    (H.  p,.ixii),.Il«(«^i»  'A^*fSift949  lEfei  ifi^iXut^  m»^'  fftw, 

'  In  uJI  pro4>abUity,  Mr  Jlevmiinuiias JcMig heen  convixaoed^  that 
tt)e  firnt  and  tilth  feet  of  tliic>  vePfBeare  such  as  Sopbbcies  ne- 
ver exiiibited.  llie  poet  Uiigbt  have  wfittcn,  if  he  had  diought 
j)roper  to  do  sp,  MmAAf?,''Av«^j#»«w  fi,  »#«  «J»  iyr*  ^iv.  Enrip. 
()r.  4r9.  *A^a>iUnfy  Mv/iMtu  Tvtiti^Wi  'tii  l^rti^t'^U  ^fUH.  Ifthef 
fault  is  not  in* the Vord  Mt»iA4»f,  perhaps  we  ought  to  read,  Mui- 

A«,  iic»X9Uiv6*,      Iph.  Aul.  1 1()8.  ?EAi»<»  MfyfXMf  iw  X^^if.   nt^T^f  yi- 

'.-;     yi%»'i}.i^^  is  «n  obvious  correction ;  but  we  suspect  that  Eu* 

£  3  ripidc^ 
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ripklcs  wrote ;  HinXm^i  'E^im  Trm  W/S*l.  x«(A«9  y    ik(  KiOUK  ywmtui 

pd^K^roriV^Tiiuu^  The  mtomiediate  step  between  v  )^  a^ 
v^yis  is  r  di^*  rey«vf  for  f(f«v(  occurt  ia  Atlieiucos  (p«  297}  D)» 
The  modern  eilition*  of  Eunpides  read,  if«x«ir  yi,  li^^  8pc*  f  which 
reading  we  do  jio^  presume  lif^tty  to  abrogftte;     Heh  80.  "ohm 

p»  jKfy  ifttf  T^^-   «  }f  ^(pM  W^tn^  TfJ^iMff*    £«Aji^    K  ir«(^()$   i    tffv^ 

i^tf^i^  ^     Herpt  220.  "fH  if  Hiwrnrk  T«r<  ^m  fUxm  ^M^.     Reed, 

T»|..  Mr  Hermann  reads :  Miffi^>  K  ^^oy^if  If  vw^v^^tant  i^fm  '£^« 
xlhfiu^  'wi^f  V  if J^«i^A*»V*  Unfortmiatejy,  the  fii^t  sjHBable 
of  r»vXptft^U  long.  The  following  arrangement  Is  at  least  ex- 
empt from  any  violation  of  the  metre:  Mitn^  V  iftk  4>^vy£r  ftU  h 
*nv?4ifutr*  0^i9f  mdhutij  w(^f   t  'ii^tMrtf  *A^itQt9,     The  WOrds  r»t)^ ' 

Ti  4»(«v^>  occur  in  the  Troades,  v.  515.  The  partiMe  ^  is 
used  as  in  Iph«  Aul.  73«  if^h  i^  ufUrm  rnpAfr^  x^y^f  a«^^^«. 

We  form  the  sapie  judgment  of  those  yetses,  i^  which  the 
three  last  syllables  of  a  proper  name  of  four  or  flve  «ylhibles  are* 
used  as  an  aii^)est  withoi^  neccssi^.    ^eh.  Prtfrn^  SS9.  s»-  ' 
^4H  ix{rmr%  'liriH  «i»>««wN.    This  is  not  a  yenl  testance,  as  we  ' 
believe  the  first  sylbble  of  'liwn  to  be  ^hoi»t.    It  is,  indeed, 
sometimes  made  long  for  the  convenience  of  the  ^^e^  Vke  Ae 
first  syllable  of  'It«a<»  or  W^f^   'It  Ib  shorty  however,  frt  thtt 
Hioeniases  of  Euripides,  y/2J6,  where  the  words  *^iM»y  AiAr«  cor* ' 
respond  with  JW  f  i^ifuan  in  the  antistri^be.    In  most  bf  th^' 
editions,  the  fint  svUable  of  Itm  is  improperly'  drcundt^Ml 
Ettrip.  Or,    1654,  m  V  4nm  ^itirfiAi^  ^ifAUt  m^  •£  yupiT  irtt^/ 
The  y^ord  Ni«froAi^  is  commonly  read  in  the  tra^^fes  «S'lf  it 
were  yrriiten  N^vrriAyiif.     Jn  the  present  visr^  however,  if  thift 
cornmcm  reading  be  contJCt|  the  contritctlon  of  the  two'^fffSt*' 
syllables  ,doea  not  take  place;     Wo  suspecf  that  one  long  i^UiH 
l>le  or  two  short  syllables  hove  beca  omitted  after  N»«rrixyi»f. 
Iph«  TauF*  8d5,  *JLmif^^  ^ifrw^Jtpsmv^  oh^fmtn^tumr.     Read'  ChU  ' 
fA(0i  bJtfj  from  Finidar,  (%mp.  L  142.    The  same  variety  6c*» 
cyrs  Med«  38S,    Ibid.  14^.  "h^nfM  it  n¥  fi^^4^  tl  knirh  hfiM^w 
Tfiit^^rix^f  $tdf.    We  dKMiId  prefer  T«t^#iri^»f  A/.    Tro.  1126.  'M^ 

tW  3*  A>iiM«M  Mi#flrT»>ii|^K,   »m^  ftfUi  IlitXuvf  MM^W^f  ivH^«K.     lon, 
267*  *£»  ^  ^m^if   ««v   ^^ii^Uf  ig)<^fffrff  wdffi^  i  *%^'^^ik  yi:  re   K" 
vcNf .j|»*  •«»  «f Afl.     Perhaps  we  eughtto  read  '£^<^W(w  v«>  l«y»^^  ' 
fijKi  being  understood.     £1.  4,  l^tf^^f  )i  th  «^»W  }»  'rxfi^i  >^N>/. 
For  UIAAJ  read  lAAlAl. 

The  following  verses  may  also  be  considered  as  in  some  dc* 
gree  licentious.  Eurip.  Here.  2.  'A^v««»  *Ajii*#T^v*/,  «f  'A\xtiik 
^^rtu     Ibid*  701.  B/{  xiBi^ti  «&ivy  'Auf'iTgvi*!  i\u  vffjii*     Tlie  Second 
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syllable  of  'A^ir^vi*?  is  not  netoessuriljr  short,  and  is  Itnigtliened  ' 
more  than  once  in  the  same  j>lay.  * 

As  the  tragic  trimeter  iambie  admitB  amipests  when  they  are 
•onlained  in  proper  names,  so,  it  is  not  unr<?asonable  to  sup-  ' 
pose,  that  tlie  ttagie  tetrameter  trodtaic  admits  dactyls  in  simi-  • 
far  circiimstanqesy  -tod  (ov  the  sam^  I'easoh.    The  thirty-twO^ ' 
tragedies,  however^  afibl*d  only  tv^O  Examples  of  this  practice,  * 
bom  of  Ti-hich  arepr<5bably  corrupt:  Biirip,  Iph.  AnL  882.  Bh  * 
i^'  'i^«v^iMcv  'eaims  W«rtd$  i^  x^q^fiim*  Ibid,  1352,  lltbfru  '^Exknnf, 
rr^T^f  a  Mv^iofm  4u  ^•t  ir<»^y.      Read  rr^l^  }f  Mvfpt<l*»,      With 
r^ard  to  annecessar}'  dactyis  in  this  toetre^  It  may  be  observed, 
that  they  are  liabk  to  .the  same  objectidns  os*  Unnecessary  ana- 
pests  in  iambic  Vi^rses,  tof^ther  yAth  the  additional  tAyection, 
that  they  are  divided  between  two  wordA.     Mr  Porson  (p.  25) 
produces  three  examples  of  this  kind,  of  which  the  first  alone 
deserves  much  consideration.     Eurip.  Or.  1533.  Ei  yt^^  'a^iW 

S»/y«f«*   T    fftivf   nuA«3i)»  Tfi,  rh  ra^i  iwi^rrti  fi6ty   TUc^v^f  .«  text  iu- ' 

ftm^fi^U  njc^e*  xatrif^rm.    The  obnoxious  verse  is  thus  corrected!' 
by  the  learned  Hermann  (H.  p.  Ixiv) :    E4yy«m  t   ^^y  r«}i  iiv- 
imivi,  Ti  w  Iviii^^rtd  fMu     In  this  verse,  the  rhythm  is  violated  by, 
the  tribi-ach,  which  begins  on  the  last  syllable  of  a  word  of  more' 
than  one  syllable.     We  suspect  that  tlic  word  tlvxHinf  has  crept 
into  the  text  from  an  interlinear  gloss,  and  that  the  poet  wrote, 

StTTway  r    ^v,  r^Vw   ti  Tdf   tttit  ^vfi^Smi  ^,      Tills  use  of  V^/r#tf ' 

is  not  rare.  So  Euri}).  HippoL  14r04'.  nrnpft  •«,  u«)  tfj,  «um  .rfftn^ 
{w«^«f.  Every  person  conversant  with  Greek  MSS.  is  aware 
how  often  proper  names  sHppla;nt  the  words  which  are  in- 
tendjed  to  represent  them*  See,  fof  instance,  Eurip.  M*ed»  58^ 
where  Mr  rorson  has  testored  Jtr^'W  instead  of  Mi|}u«f,  and' 
AristoplK  Plut.  1  i73,  where  all  the  editions  read  nA«v*#j  instead 
of  iM^/    Mr  Porspn's  sectmd  instance  of  a  divided  dactyl  is  ' 

Iphf.Aulv^^^*   Oj^  TT^v  iliulci   ^¥tnS9^   irZvt   (AstmoTg  S^e^^  Aid.)' 

T<yy^yyyy<fi»flfv  The  tT^e  reading*  ^Vf  7*  A*w»«r<  tSw,  which  is 
exlubite4iu  one  MS,,  and  is  mentitmed  with  approbation  by 
Mrjp^orson,  has  latdy.been  admitted  into  the  text  by  Mr  Ghiis-" 
forcL.  ;^hft  sppprcssion  of  the  verb  aftei*  #v  renders  the  intfodiic- 
tion  of  VI  almost  indispensably  necessary.  Tlie  third  instance  is 
froyi  the  same  pla}',*v.  354.  *p<  V  .i^v^of  ixi^  'ifif4.tcy  ev^x^^  "^^^ 
pi  fuJf  X*A/'<yir  ig;^», ,  nj4flc^«i;  Ti  ^f^iir  ^wfFhvrtk  >«»^fl^.  ITic  mcatling 
of  these  lines  appears  to  be :  Do  you,  remenibej'  h(n>  wihappy  you 
M:(r€^,J)ecausc  yvu  were  not  €iUc  to  land  your  amy  at  'Ptoy^  al-^ 
though  you  had  a  thpusand  ships  mider  vbur  cominarid  f  If  this- 
interpretation  be  correct,  the  conjunction  iu  the  second  veisr* 
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flmt  peoe?sftriIjr  be  expunged*  If  we  read  ^  n^Uiuv  inim^  the 
dpctf  1  will  4iBappear« 

.According  to  Mr  Porsqn  (p,  26),  the  poets  of  the  socle  agre^ 
with  their  bretHren  of  the  buskin,  in  excluding  dachris  ^on^ 
trochaic  verses^  expent  in  thp  ca.^e  of  proper  pames.  In  the  eleven 
o^ediea  of  AHstophanes,  we  have  not  di^overed  niij  genuine 
instance  pf  a  dactyl  in  a  yerse  of  this  measure.  We  have  observ- 
eflfJloweyei^,  thrje  verses,  which  appear  to  deserve  greater  atten- 
tidp  thfin  ihcyhave  received,    Ach,  220.  tCam  x«A«Mf  ActK^rihi  ^ 

j(Pfl>4^^  /B^yffr«<.  £5^  327.  U^nr^i  Sf^iT  *linrcieifMy  Xufitrat  ^ptn^, 
PaCp,1154,  HviftvH  iAWfy  ^  Atg^irtciw  rSv  KH^t^f.  It  IS  afano^ 
fjqperfluous  to  ^obserye^  tliat  the  two  middle  sylTables  of  these 
.three  pipper  naro^  are  necessarily  short.  'iw^A^tfUi^  in  particu- 
T^f  cannot  ^ca«onably  be  supposed  to  be  a  Doric  corripoimd.  of 
^•^ff.^^  fc^  "We  perceive,  therefore,  that  in  order  to  in- 
trocuice  these  refractory  napes  into  tetrameter  trochaicsj  Ari- 
stophanes has  iyf}<^  used  a  f horianibus,  fnd  once  an  iopic  a 
minort:$  in  the  place  of  the  regular  trochaic  dipodia^  ■  The  fol- 
lowing instances  of  the  use  of  dactyls,  to  which  we'arc  unable 
to  maJj;^  any  additionSf  ar^  giv<?n  by  Mr  Porson  (p.  25) :  H<?r- 
m^pus  apui  Atlieii,  p.  486.  A,  *M»  lyA  iputu  n  Tii»>i  T^f  Xit*»w 

\^inm^  Tm   Ak%fWf  TtifT*  -ni^wriy   isitffit    ^uetjtt.      We    should  bo 

very  happy,  if  we  were  able  to  rid  ourselves  of  this  dactyl  as 
casl^  as  of  that  which  follows :  Comicus  incertus  aptid  Pl/utarcfi. 

w^jfff.  }^  w*intt  juiTM^  MmUxH  3*  94fni^ou.  'We  vehemently  sns- 
pecti  that  this  important  per^nage,  who  appears,  from  Phi- 

..  ta^cht  to  have  been  a  creature  of  rericles,  was  not  called  Mc- 

tio^US,  but  Metichiis^    If  the  reader  will  consult  Albertl's  note 

«n  th^  w6^  M«iTi){fti  rifMnoi  in  Hesychius,  he  will  be  convinced 

.  thatour  ccMijecture  is  not  destitute  of  foundation.    Naiiies  of  a 

,  ^n^Iar  form  are  by  np  means  uncommon :  as  o^v»<x^,  *OA<^#*i%^f, 

.^  '    WiC  now  return  to  the  tragic  senarim,  respecting  wfilch  we 

find  two  very  iinportant  canons  in  the  preCice  to  the  Hecuba, 

.  besides  ibpse  wtuch  relate  to  the  use  6t  anapests.    The  first  of 

;  lliese  canons  i|,;  that  the  third  an4,fpurth  feet  must  hot  be  in- 

cludV^.in  the  same  word,  as  in  the&Uotiihg  verse  oP  Castorlo 

ijae  SoUan^  produped  by  Mv  Poyspn  tbotoi  Athendeu^  fp.  4*54.  F): 

fl'Af\fii>^  ^^•Mxvx$ii  ewrj^ufi^i^iiu    fitocst  JiirH  pcs^a;  sajrs  Mr 
^Osrso^  (P'  28),   Qmnh  rAj/fkmuSf  omrtes  nimcri  yunditus  ever- 
fgraUMn    This  expression  has  in  some  kistances  Kc^n  construed 
,    irawer  too  ^rictly,  as  if  it  were  necessary  that  a  tragic  seTtarius^ 
,^  wWcji  has  neither  the  pentliemimeral  nor  the  he^themimeral 
/     .  .  Cifsura^ 
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t^dsma^f  tkcmidathaAbfiye  a  pause  after  the  third  fbot,  ^i§ 
the  following  verses  of  Sophocles :  ^il.  101.  Aty^V*  kjm  Hk^ 
^lAMTirnif  ?Mfiur.  Ibid'  276.  Xv  }«,  jUff,  ^cUr  fi  tbdanc^rtt  3mm%^ 
IbicL  1369.  *'£«  »<M6if  m^^vi  u^lxxvcr^^t  KtuuU.  Sttdi  yerse?  are^ 
indeed,  sufiiciently  common ;  but  a  ibertain  number  mky  al«# 
be  produced,  .which  h^ve  no  ,  regular  pause  at  all  in  the  twidt 
miadie  feet.  Soph*  Oed.  Tyr.  6  i5.  K«My  il  utiv  h  ifi^A  yt^^  ^f* 
liid^  809.  iJi^fb  hwX^i  xvn^url  f46v  x^iUir^.  Ant.  95.  *AXX*  ui  fU 
nmi  i%f  t£  tfiw  iyv/itvXuu^  .  Aj.  71.  Oirt^y  A  rw  reif  t^xf^^^*^*^  XHf^* 
Ibid.  1228.  £c  r»»  wfW  r«(  «/;^«A«r J«$  xiy^.  £L  282.  '£v^  y  4«^ 
« ]fv0>jiM(K  «««  orey*?.  To  our  cajTs,  most  of  the  preceding  verses 
appear  to  be  as  destitute  of  ccesuray  as  if  the  third  and  fourth 
feel  of  each  were  .comprehended  in  the  same  word.  Mr  Po*^ 
sou,  however,  has  proved  that  the  ancients,  who  mUst  be  aIlow«> 
ed  to,  have  bee^  better  judges  of  these  matters  tlian  the  Edin^*^ . 
burgh  Reviewers,  were  of  a  different  opinion.  Mr  Porsoil  bak 
collected  three,  apparent  instances  of  the  violation  of  his  canoti 
feom  .^Ischylus,  two  from  Sophocles,  two  from  £uripidesy 
Imd  one  from  Neophro.  Soph.  CEd.  CoL  572.  Zmh6i  twV  r^^r-  . 
#tfx4<f  ^nxtwi.  Mr  Porson  reads  t^<«  «0x<««^  divisim*  Aj.  969* 
ll«i(.3tr«  T«v3*  y%yyt}^  if  xartt^    As  the  tragedians  do  not  say 

knyY^XSv  tmrii  rinf^  Mr  Porson  reads  rwii  y  hyyiXSiv  ir  ttdrm,  Per- 
hap^  however,  the  true  reading  is  touS*  iv  iyyixSif  ii  xJirn,  Eurip. 
4>ndrwib  397.  'Ar^ij:  rirtiZr  Hv^Mixt,  T^  y  it  vwiF.  Neophro  apud 
4^«.^4^  p»  107a  e<L  Grot,  f^  wj  r/  taUt  aSig*^,  ^^  iffiu. 
Mr  JPprspn  reads  T<«vr«  Jv^apc*  in  both  passages.  The  only  tra- 
ffic verse  of  wy  metre,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  in  whidi 
^^f^fMi  cannot,  be  changed  into  iv^^fuu  by  a  similar  alteration, 
0(cw9in  a  ?usj7icious  passage  of  l^uripides  i  Phoen.  1750.  'ax-  . 
j^  yikf  t/  fctutm  6ffiifS  Ktii  jturKf  oiv^ofuti.  Mr  Porson^s  second  in- 
ajba^^firom  Euripides  is  Iph.  ^uL  1586,  which  we  omit,  as  Ih! 
h^  tai^t  usfiiat  the  whole,  conclusion  of  that  phy,  after  the 
l^at  jjpk^  qf  thej;C3|iorus,  was  fabricated  many  centuries  after  the 
death  of  the  poet  The  three  examples  from  jEscbylus  caiise  m 
Ih^nore.  hesijL^tioa.     Pers.  50  U  Xr^^^m^^  K^wraxx^Hiy*  hk 

i^l^^      Mr  PoniO^  ^re|uls«   Kgi;rr«XXwfy*  }i«  9r«^«v  #r^di  9%^2.      A- , 
|ppi«  L^l.  .^^\jui^r  #^*  if  (4  Kfi^*  «7«i  Hcrmartftits  H.p.  142.)  . 

■•^^fgnf^'MI^^M^  :k^'''  J^^  PorsfMJ .  reads,  ^H  xM^et'  j^^^Sv  i^ 
ifti»^m^i^fm$.,..  Suppl.  ^S.  K.»4  rixxm  ^Ux'  Wuxdir^  }uum«v  {n  £i 
^wtf^i'  ^ifA(V«?  i^;*  9i^M^f.     Mr  person  reads,  K«i  ie%kxJi  y  {• 

^  imftf^t  (ix?i  iinuUcttt,  The  following  emendation  adheres  more 
^os%  to  tlie cpmmon  reading:  k«m  «**Axi  y  iixxafi  (yel  «xa'  it)  %UtU 
wm,  IJuMWff.  5v  ..ppon  the  whole,  when  we  consider  now  frequendy 
ttie  0^  and  second,  the  second  and  third,  the  fourth  and  fifths 
1^  the  Mb  aud  sixth  i^  of  the  fenarijus  arjp  included  in  the 
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same  woM,  vrc  cannot  agree  Wf  A  the  learned  Hermann  (H. " 

1).  141),  in  attributing  to  chance  the  non-occurrence,    or  at 
east  the  ectreme  rarity,  of  verses  which  exhibit  the  two  middle 
feet  feirailariy  conjoined. 

Mr  Person's  second  canon:  may  be  eoriveniently  expressed  in 
the*>llowing  words :  Thhjrst  si/llable  qf  the  Jifth  foot  of  a  tra- 
gic trimeter  iambic  itmd'  be  shorty  tfii  ends  a  iiwd  of  i-in^o  or 
more  ^i/UahlcSy  unless  the  secofid  sjjUable  lyf  the  same  foot  is  a  mo- 
nom/Uable  wfiich  is  incapable  of  bcginninj*  a  versr.  The  monosyl- 
laUes  of  mostficqueiit  occurrence  which  arc  incapable  of  l)e- 
ginning  a  verse,  are  ^?,  *S,  v*5»  ^5,  Ji,  ^i?,  ^ip»,  •?!,  together ' 
with  all  enclitics.  Dissyllables,  in  which  the  vowel  of  the  second 
syllalile  is  elided,  arc  considere^l  as  monoftyllablt»s.  Tliis  canon 
was  oiTginally  promulgated  rather  obscurely  in  a  note  on  v.  34$ 
of  the  tragedy ;  which  verse  in  most  eilitions  is  tlius  represent- 
ed :  T.^vTrovret  %ii^A  K»i  ^^Utnr^v  rouu^et>^tv.  The  truo  reading, 
^«M»wXi»,  had  already  been  received  by  King  on  the  authority  of 
manuscripts :  but  it  remained  for  Mr  Porson  to  show  that  the 
common  reading  violates  a  very  important  law  of  tragic  versifi- 
catioiK     His  words  in  the  note  in  question  are  as  follows  t 

•*  Quid  velim  melius  fortasse  intclligetur,  si  dicam,  pancissi- 
jnos  apud  Tragicos  versus  occurrerc  similes  lonis  initio,  *'Atx«; 

In  his  note  on  v.  1  \Q^  of  the  Phoenissae,  Mr  Poi'son  re-  - 
marks,  that  die  ftJlowing  verse,  forged  in  the  name  of  Euripi- 
des by  Teles,  is  inartificially  constructed :  K«i  'fi^  '^/aik  Sx^ie^ 
%^v^  xm  To^td  If  Teles  had  written  x^v^iti  ik  ti^  he  woidd 
not  have  offended  against  Mr  Person's  canon,  as  the  [)artfcle 
Tn  cannot  begin  a  verse,  and  therefore  may  he  considered  as  in 
some  degree  adhering  to  the  preceding  word.  Such  verses, 
however,  as  we  sliall  hereafter  show,  are  not  of  verj'  frequent 
pccurrence.  Hie  following  verse,  quoted  in  the  same  note,  ii 
of  a  better  and  more  usual  form :    £f  v^k  ^iMi  fiv/jic-t  x^i^hnu 

Perhaps  pur  readers  wiH  not  be  displeased  at  seeing  a  some- 
what larger  collection  of  real  or  appai-ent  violations  of  Mr  Pbr-* 
pon'fi  canon,  t|ian  isexhibiteil  in  the  preface  to  the  Heciibrf.' 
Our  coB(!Ction  might  be  considerably  increased  ^by  the  exainln- 
etion  of  the  fragments  of  the  lost  tragedies,  -  But  c\*cry  thing 
relating  tt)  live  fragments  is  «o  uncertain,  that -•  they  are  hardly, 
legitimate  objects  of  minute  criticism*  As  an  instance  of  the 
small  reJii^ce  which  can  be  t)laced  on  the  acciifacy  of  Rotations 
made  fifem  memory,  Mr  Porson  (p.  41i)  produces  a  verse  of 
some  ttagic  podt,  which  is  twice  cited  by  Piuft^ch  i  W  crtoj  "a- 
;^thy>Uff,  ihh''  hifns  ^irtj  t^    Muretus  {far.  Lecf.%\i  I.)  d^troys 
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the  ijiDtrc,  Ire  changing  ?«f7»#f  into  *A%<A^iif,  In  Brntky't  E-^, 
pkt\c  to  Min  (p.  14),.  \\  27  of  the  Bacchie  of  Ewipicfcs,  is 
thns  exhibited :  aUwitw  0v»  Jp«f0x«f  uftu  r^v  A»^f.  If  Bentley  had 
been  in'  did  scholiast,  and  the  Bacchae  had  been  lost,  wc  hardljr 
believe  that  the  true  rqadipg,  •cpuftu  ^Is^  woxM  have  occurred 
to  the  nia<tt  sagiiclous  oitic.  Mr  Porson  (p.  43)  observes,  that 
the  fiJlo^irig  yetf^c  of  the  Perithiis  of  Euripides  deserves  consi- 
deration  :  'E^j  y*C  5^^  f*»rr«'  ««S*if  ^(h  ^^x^*  Althou^  Mr  For* 
son's  caution  witli  rpgard  to  tliis  verse  is  perfe^y  ]ustifl^  bjr 
the  precedinff  examples,  wc  are  inclined  to  believe  tliat  the  poet 
wrote  'sr^  K^fh  Ai^#f,  The  words  jc-^hv  xi;t«f  occur  in  v.  835  of 
the  Hippolytus.  In  the  survivhig  plays,  we  confine  ourselves 
to  those  instajices  which  arc  to  be  found  in  the  Aldine  editions 
of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and  in  Stanley's  editipn  of  iEschy- 
lus.  We  quote  the  verses  of,iJurii:)ide8  tliroudiojut  the  whole 
#f  this  article,  according  to  the  numeration  of  mvnea, 

JK<ch»  SuppI,  206.  T4  fin  fuirttuf  )*  U  f$ir»ievf  o-tt^ivtn  (furi^m 
rmf^fiv  Ald?j  *'lr0  v^Uitx$9  (ir^^wrwv  Aid,)  ift^r^  w«g*  nrvxfiv. 
From  the  reading  of  Aldus-.Slr  Porsou  (p*  39)  deduces  S*  p^nh- 
wwTtt^^iiMf,  Jbid,^  2 J 2.  TlAt$^y  ^iM$unaf9  «t**  ♦{•n»»«m  iwmK.  Read' 
with  the  MSS.  and  Aldus, /t^h  ^^murr^.  Ibid.  274'.  X^kt<r' 
#fi»s  y«Mc  ^n  fuu  iiin  (ftumrtif^  jUn  Aid,).  We  are  not  aware  of 
any  satisfactory  emendation  -  of  this  verse.  Ibid:  996.  AM^tfrn^  . 
Xti^  y  *%^,^  ^#r  ^iM<4  Rend  MZ^*a  in  one  word,  from  k^m%^ 
wbiqli  is  controf^ted  fivim >«wZ^w  'In  t])c  samo-  manner,  the 
mif  ^W  of  Aristophanes  (Uiin,  146)  mu^  be  considered  as  a 
contraction  of  «tMVf«  Pers.  32  L  M^ie^i  «  ▼  m^>W  'a^i^^^c^  s^- 
#ir»  nttl»$  flr<«^#rx*».  Mr  Porson  remarks  (p.  38^),  that  the  death 
of  Ariomardos,  who,  at  thf  beginning  of  the  play,  is  called  th^ 
governor  pf  ITicbos  in,!Egj'pt,  could  not  occasion  much  afflic** 
tion  at  Sardes.  Mr  Porson  conjectures  that  several  words  are 
lost,  which  ought  to  ijUcrvcac  between  'A^to^ie^Sw  and  2<^>Kr#* 
Sopli,  Oed.  Tyr.  1 1  IS.  Ti^tt  iovuiu  r^h  TMfi^i  ^ffitft^^tu  So  also 
Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  1014. 1368.  Ant.  740.  Trach.  1 177.  Eurip, 
Phoen.  54-0.  The  recent  editions. are  frpe  from,  these  errors, 
Ibid,  14^2*  A''  taS  (pvTcv^ytv  wMf^  ¥fU9  <J5*  f^5».  In  tiii$  and  rane 
other  sjmiVir  verses  of  .the  saoae  p0et,  Mr  Poratm  (p.  .^7)  ol> 
serves,  that  the  second  syUablo^of  tbft  pronoun,  mast  be  con^- 
dered  as  shoxlU  according:  tath^  wdil  kaoiiiin  practice  of  Sopho*- 
cics.  CEd.  ,Col.  664«  Of^ry.^  «i/f  Syw^f  ««vw  nif.ij^«^  r^jiin^  irtuwt 
f  m39^  $4  ir^^vx^fi)^  fu  No  emendation  is  proposed  by  Mr  Porson.  * 
Jbid,  \022.  ^\  y  t>«e«m  f  fvy«t;f»y,  •iHf  iu  kmu*  86  idso  Euf  i|>. 
Phoen.  754.  Ale  674.  U&rc.  1 338.  Mcnalip.  fr ;  7.  In'  thbsr? 
five  verses,  M^  Porson  (p.  S7)  teads  •iV  f»  and  ov^  du  That 
^1$  trlflijig  alteration  is  of  great  conseijtiience  to  the  metre,  may 
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)^  demonste&tedbv  the  following  passages  in  v^ri^jphao^  Ii| 
^,  1099.  of  the  Acharnians,  the  ^ords  #i3t»i  f^wtflUvuv  termioate  a 
qjit^jectic  iaj|ibic,  in  >*hich  the  three  syllables  -ui  ^-  jhiijit  of 
course  1x5  con»|i1erc4  ^  a^  tribrwh^  I"^  wi)bic  verac^  q(  every 
J^ind,  according  to  Dqwe«*«  well  l^iQiyn  canoii,  tlie  Iiu4dle  syU 
l^\M  of  ^  tribrach  or  dactyl  must  not  terminate  3  word  of  mort. 
than  two  s\'llable3.  We  must  therefore  read  $vy  p/  as  two  )irordi^ 
hy  vvhiph  iikcratipn  the  rhythm  is  restored.  Jn  the  jlcclcsiazuy 
^  we  find  the  tv^o  following  tetrameter  ^djjjkjsUcs :    V.  516. 

T^VTB^*  xi'p".  T*  Ji  T4i»  i>f^«y  »/  rf*>i<rw.  Unless  we  ^fe  much  mis^ 
^akc^>,  no  tctranieter  apapebtic  caii  be^n  ivith  a  d^cty}  pontaiii- 
<hJ  la  JV  word  of  fbiir  syllables.  Before  jhe  conclp^ioii  of  this  ^- 
tide,  we  shall  have  ijn  op|iortupity  of  enlarpug  on  thijs  {^.int^ 
At  present  if:  will  be  sufficient  to  mention,  that  i]\  the  yerpcs  ii| 
question  wc  nuist  read  ^SXi  /Aii  and  pit  i***«j  or  jnore  properly 
^Ji  uiui,  *     Wc  propcpd  in  X)ur  cnumcratiau.     Sopli.  Tyach. 

mi,  .,- — ^ — ^ — ■.'•  ^''-  -'.,  ' : 1^ — 

^  jfttici  eiianif  says  Mr  Person  (p,  $*f),' circa  poaleriora  jfrisiO' 
tti^ai^  tempera  «t)}f  ii%  ei  uflH  tit  pifne  scriptn  usurparr  cc^erunt^  Epi^ 
fl^vii  $cc€mplumjhrtasst  secntL  We  htvt  observed  diree  instances 
of  tte  hiatus  in  qaestiont  whieb  in  aU  profeabilitf  ^h:  consideraUy 
HVove  ancient  than  the  lattr  plays  <f  Aristophanes.  Crates  apuui 
Jfh(m.'p,961,£.  '  B4rMr«(  ^eCx«»  t^M  W(  MKniW,  aidi  kiMAvf:-  Itap. 
pears  by  the  Pur/ika$is  of  the  Knights,  that  Oates  preceded  Aristd. 
phanes  in  point  of  |inia»    Cratiniis  apud  £iymii.  ▼•  BA^Mt^f.    'Pc 

fl  y  e<^4c>T*^'  oyK  jy,     Eupolis  aptL^  4i^f^f^if9  iv.  /a.  $1.  *Hf  «c  t4|  riw 

fwivi'iW  The  last  exaipj'b?  is  m^niipnc^  bf  Mr  Person  in  the  pie&en«t 
^qition.  TWt  the  Utey'tragcJians  ipit^ted  the  comic  poets,  a^ 
jwars  from  die  folkwisig  verse  of  Dipny^i^s  the  tyrant  (tpid  StofufCtin^ 
l^x^viii.  p.  149.  T»T;  ^Ciit  ^vg-u  ^Ool  uf  i'>.6»^  <^f«>u«  Another  fragment 
%}{  the  §ame  aiithor  is  feiVep  hy  Stotaeus  xpvjii.  p.  407»  E<  ^  t^^toT^ 

^^T«>.  9^  $vnrM«y  }(mui»  Grot(BS*reads  miM  it  KnrtfdM,  without  advert- 
ing to  /iif^h  in  th(^  first  verse.  The  marginal  title  to  these  llnei  is 
jyionysiui  Tt/rauvHtf  jihnena.  l^e  margfn  of  Stob^us  is  so  lltde  r*^ 
bo  trusted,  that  we  do tiet  hesitate  to  resid,  M4>eA  ifftc^iu.  Two  of 
rhe  fi  ajrments  of  Epichannus,  to  Miuch  Mr  Porson  alhides,  are  pre- 

__.,_    ;  /  ,     S:  TU»  XX.  p.  lOB.  Ob^  u;  •iiir  fUr*  i^i  xmf^'^t^ 

iA  itf,  ▲  third  is  given  by  Pluur^h*  ConsoI(U.:p.  1 10,  B.  X^fik^Iv, 
§^  ^|Ui|id%  iM^iii^o  «^f  {Ally  ir«A<r,  r»  /ui»  ^  yx^,  wnvftm  f  «»«»•  ri.v^nif 
pf^nrif.i  •Hi  ijr.     To  these  authorities  may  be  ;iJded  Hippquaz  apLui 
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il5%.  "At-f  «  xi^^^^^  xp^^^  i^^fim.  Tfce  ti-lie  ffci^iti^, 
fittjSm;  WBS^  first  pro^'osiDa  T>y  HeatJi,  who  ivas  u^cotisdioife  of 
an/ defect  in  the  ihetre.  Aj.  llOa  *•§  TH^  'f-<^^^  *^ti%<^  i^Jik^iU 
StXS'^'f  ixkHfi  '^nyiriSpfoi^okeA  bv  d  feai-nod  writer  ih  tte 
Qi%tfe%  Revleiii^  (t?*/P.  *96}3  atitl  w^j  fceiic  ve  that  tW  s^m 
emendiftfoii  hft^  ciccrftfbd  f6  qthersJ  /Uy<ui**  sigdifjes,  /  hHik 

*£XiM|v  iyipmti  T^mKai  iji?W;^;^fl;f,      fe<  /to»«i  ffl-i^,  ^hhaf  a*  JnAiToj  *i!j  If 

y'3xi^>  «ylT«i,  jouov  i^dtfiiKU  ftS/icL  The  Aitife in  <^f  ^^r  for  ©Jj  re- 
quirefiiio  exjilanatidii:  ,PhII.  22.  ^Af^}  ^r^otriXfcy  f'v*,  <^u^ifi  ifr 
\yfl  Xi^  irfii  Jtrh  lift  V  {jUit  y'  Aid.),  fV  pl^M  ^^v^ft  We  HMrg 
seeif  no  probable  emendation. of  this  pass.'^e";  IbicL  r&^i  ''laffkyf 
i  iriiT,  «-f(ne»r«i^  'f^»  W^  Mf  "PoHoXi  [dd  PJnr p.  1113')  fmf§ 
*^«**fc*»rl.      /W<f.  731.   Aoy«w  a-ithrSi^  HAviiF^lr^i  u^'  t^.i^  ^     Bnllicife 

tacitly  rertdd  ihr«ir*««TA,  which  cbrrectiori,  as  Mr  Pofsdrt  ffe^ 
inarkd  (pi  38),  i^  as  necedsaiy  to  the  construcfidri  a^  hi  fhft 
met^  iH.  1488,  T«i^iv«»,  Jt  rirJl^  lilwf  Wm  ^x'^^iiH;  go  fcufij^l,* 
Jtfetfl  939.  Hdiiif  y  feiff  (fe  ltT^«^5(riF  rf  >jj^/.  Aldus  doeS  not  G& 
teW  add  the  paragogic  N  wjtiiout  fte^essity.     Eiir'ip.  IlfeC;.-  oi^t^ 

ii^inm^rtt  j^^Bt  itdi  v^irii^it  r«JU«-*XiF.      Road   IfirrtlUi,   u5    it^'  liiiv© 

already  nientfon^d.  Or.  9 1 .  oSw^  ij^  rtt&i  Hor  ttTnt^AJc  h  ntix^^s 
Mr  Por^^  f-eads  iM^if  lO^blis.  IbicU  1272*  eV<  i4*i^i^<i  tt^ti 
^#^•4  X»  ^*»?.     Mr  Pbrson  reads  l-j^^H  ^ArgJ.     l^heeil.*  535,  ^i^ 

Vnw#l  y  fmrt*?,  ««>/W  nii^yjti^  {*'i^7Mvf  Aid.)  i^fi^rmi.      Mf  l^Cfrs-ofl 

reads  itlf»m>Mdt.  Ibid.  1413.  ^»*»Ji  «^«f  ^xatfru  ^f^W^Wi'.  'f  fi^ 
inodent  editions  read  i^irJ^arh.  Aiidrotni  34Gi  ^^tyyii  t«  -ffltir^ 
ti^^f  i  «A)u^  4f6nT<i.  Mr  Pbrson  pr6p6?^es  ti(>  emendation  of  tK  t^ 
passage.      Sltppl,  30.  ri^of  ri^Jl  iriliai,  fe^«i  9r^*T*i'  f'«/vsr«*.      Mar1clitil4 

feads  ir^ir*  aftef  three'  MSS*  /*/U  1 .58.  Ti ' Jl  i-As«  (W  ;>^>.f r^i/  Pbfh)i 
iiJIit'iiit^U^  ir(6f  l^i.     Mf  Pdf-son  (p.  41)  rea(ls  \vith  two  MSSj 

^Afi^m^isi  yi  irpj  /J/*?;      Ibid,  664,   jLuiJAou  St   X«Wf  sil^-rfl  idri^'Jir^ev  T£<;^u:fi',? 

The  iiiodern  editions  fcad  *|off^«.  Ipha  Auh  5 -JO.  Ka^Et'  *^  */F^ 
Iv^  K^Tm-^tHiiJMt.  Mr  P6rson  pfoposes  hO  tinciulatkin  of  lliiS 
line.  /&lV/.  665.  tU  r&iiTivy  S  ilyxii^,  rif  i^  iiui  if  9r«T#/,  Mf  P^'- 
son  reads  (p.  40):   'd  ^vykn^^    \i%ui    xdi   av  y  %U  iscvrh  Trdf^i:      Ibid; 

.1456.  AuHiTf  iy&iki  iu  A  icuw  Ju  \df}Mii  Mf  Vurmn  (p.  :i8)  xewh 
iuKUf0if.  Mr  Por«ron  r^nafks  (j>.  40)|  tiiai  fiis  carioii  w  Tiolutf 
Kl  three  tim^  m  the  spurio\^s  snpptemerlt  td  this  play^  V;  idii^f 
16 J  2,.  1613.  Ih  die  CoriimeBmaii  fragment  of  tiie^  0a>ia^^ 
irhidi,  if  riot  ife«F  |)i^luctidil  of  the  same  impostor,  is  efefy  \^^ 
♦orthy  of  him,  dfttl  instarite  *>cc(ifij,  v.  4,  Iph.  Taiir*  o^h 
ifimfui*  T«  y  ii  ftdkiitti  4  WT0  ylynrdi  Mr  PoK  lOn  (p.  4  • )  (oitfe 
mii  yiyiitm.  '  Ibid.  9\^.  BfXnx,*  /SiotoV  ^«>«  yt^^  tc^ect  ^«fit^  ^5»; 
Marldand,  who  was  directbd  merely  by  the  ^  jri^?,  coVj- r  tuinj 
Iw«.     Tro.  464.-  OvK  thVihi^rf,  n  fUfnru-f  i  S  xkKut.     Mr  BjfgeS^ 

properly 
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property  reads  after  Musgrave:  Om  ^mAjf4Wi  9  fu$ini!f^i  ^m»- 
jM»/.  Bfacch.  1134.  Xm(5<«<,.  W^«m'iji^i  VitpMK  rifir^*.  Reiul,  r«i^. 
Heracl.  530.  lUi  m^aTovTi,  imc^  x^rti^irfi  u  imu,  Mr  Porsoii 
has  not  mentioned  this  verse,  which  w,c  are  unable  to  con'^f 
and  which  might  be  omitted  without  injury  to  the  seasd  /AeA 
640.  *12  (ftxrc^fy  KKUi  2(»  cani^  vSf  fixe^u ,    Mr  Porsoa  ,(p.  54) 

reads  fSv  a-mi^.      Hcl.  772.  T/  «•<>«   xiytft!  if  TMi  ».  Aiytiif  ^vp*^$^. 

Musgrave  reads  after  Reiske  and  oi^e  MS*  'W  »  Air^  9^^» 

Ion.  !♦    "'AtAtfK,   «  ;^«X»5d««ri   vtvrdi;    •V^»«y.        Road    9wtu§    >(4lA«Mi^« 

/£/{f.  22k  4^^ov^«  vFA^ctHlty^irx  ^{f?i^iuit  frifMT^,  Mr  Porson  {ad 
fhten.  1419)  reads  <PvA«*i.  /&W*  1016.  ^k  J#  )U^*lii>  t^ii  <;e5«* 
tiV^e^f.  Read  with  Mr  Wakefield,  E<V  m  }»  f^^^'r  «vri»,.  S  ;e#- 
{'V,  ^•{ttV*  Here.  465.  StdAjJi  «  A»{o$  uft^t/Ux^  ($ic)  rf  ii«^.  ITi* 
modem  editions  rightly  read  ifc:p%fit^xx$.  Ibid*  5S2.  *o  imia- 
;u'r<«#$,  «i(  ird^uiif,  x%*fiat.     Read  W{«<ii,.,    yfWi/.  9S3*  i^Z^t  J*  • 

Sri^f   *^i*«ttf?rdv$   kfiaXuy,'     Read  juf»atmxati*  ,   .Rhcfl.  73l«   ''O  ^'V** 

^«  /3«^uk  e^nxali  ^vf*fM^m.  Mr  Porson  (p.  40)  reads  ^<«ieji  <nr^ 
^i;^.  Ibid.  92S,  AtM^'  rfi^puf  it  r  w  fi^iormflajud^i^  Rarid /l(^- 
fiwf.  To  these  senarii  we  add  two  tetrjuneter  trpchaies :  Eori^ 
'  Iph.  Alii.  880.  '0$  «SfA^6>  trr  •  ieyi^  y»^  ^'nc/S^  niiucrf^  w  pixff,  Mark- 
land  reads  «»Hf  y*^  ;{:^>ierTof  ^iJiTiT^*  pM7.  HeU  1 644.  OJrt^  i  >!*• 
ItfAtifi  ^*.  liXX*  u^ia-recH'  Uveitis      Mr  Porson  (p*  47)  Xeads  i^iffmr* 

It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  mention^  t^at  we  have  disco- 
vered no  instance  oi  the  violation  of  Mr  Pprson's  canoa  in  th# 
fragments  of  Simonides  of  Amorgus  and  the  otlier  early  iambic 
poets,  from  whom  the  tragedians  probably  derived  iu  li  i» 
abo  stricdy  observed  in  tlie  Alexandra  of  Lycophron. 

Mr  Porson  has  omitted  to  mention,  altj^ough  it  appears  that 
'ire  was  aware  of  the  fact,  that  his  canon  is  as  appHcable  t& 
those  Verses  the  first  syllable  of  the  fifth  foot  of  which  isamono^ 
syllable  which  cannot  begin  a  verse,  as  to.tliose  in  which  itter* 
minates  a  word  of  two  or  more  syllables.*  The  instances  to  the 
contrary,  which  are  to  be  found  m  the  thirty-two  tragedies,  for 
the  most  part  admit  of  very  easy  and  satisfactory  emendations* 

.Xsch.  Suppl.  792.  MtXxiuxitf(  a  xdxxiTttt  H6V  it«^3/«.  Wexe*- 
commend  this  verso,  on  more  than  one  account,  to  the  atten- 
tion  of  our  sagacious  readers.     Soph.  CEd.  Tyr.  435.  *H^i& 

'The  IViclinian  editions  and  Brunck  read  in  ^w  <r*i  ittm^  to  tb« 
advantage  of  the  rhythm,  but  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  s^ise. 
Read  **?  ct)  ^h  hxtJ,  CEd.  Col.  115.  TiV»$  P^iy*v;  £^#vrir»  i^  yi^  tf 
ftxHTf,  Read  h  y*  Tf  ^<e6uy,  So  in  Eurip.  Or*  7^7.  ^tljree  MiiS. 
foliated  by  Mt  Person  rend  :  AnXuih  o-iyZt  ,Afumv,  r?  x^f^  y^  {J|i 
edd,)  xf^^ufUf.  In  the  (Edipus  Coloneus,  the  comnoon  readiiig  is 
^xhiltiled  by  S'.i»chrs  v.  Zv}.<l3u^,     Hid,  I54i?.  ^r?'  »J  ^t?«??t«/  *jm- 

3  *•  '         1^, 
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t^,  Sw9%^  wp2t  ^rnf^L  Mr  Person  (p.  34-),  who  consider^  iWi^ 
as  one  word,  res^s  iti  «■{)?  r^#  fcu,t^L  Aj.  995.  M^'a/jt^iw  t«v^>» 
«rar«y%y#r,  if  3if  >vf  ^Sn*.     Read  ^  fvn     n»f  IS  here  an  enclitic;,  ^  ^n 

•  VMfvf.  Phil.  593.  Aiai/w«rei  ^^Uv^-ii,  {  ^h  \  ^loyii  UucmtTH  «e|uy>,if  T(Wf 
.  ivxvK  fc^^f*  Read  {  ftiv  »«  A«y«».  El.  376.  ^i^  tini  in  rk  ium'  u 
yi^  rSA  fui.  Read  d  ^  T#yli  ^<.  Eurip,  Hec  729.  *h^«k  ^  •?» 
.tt^y  •^4^va|Kfy.  MrPorson,  who  considers  •HI  aa  one  word, 
notices  the  error  (p.  40),  without  attempting  to  correct  it. 
CN*.  614.  M«aam  y  Wfn  rti;  ^^MTf  Irf'  tfJ/W.  Bacch.  24(5*  T«i?T*  *vx^ 
Ikmk  «yx«>^  S^*  «{<«•  The  first  of  these  verses  might  perhaps  be 
Ofurrected  from  the  second.  As,  however,  we  liave  not  observ- 
ed either  itr  or  W  in  this  position,  except  in  these  two  passa- 
ges, we  are  strongly  inclined  to  read  ixatlftt  in  the  first*  and 
wmiim  ia  the  second.  Phcen.  406.  eS  Trficr^*  rk  ^Ixm  V  fwJw,  «jr 
m  ivrrvxjn*     Read  Si'  Ti  ivcrvx??'     So  Eurip.  Suppl.  897.  x^*f 

&  w^mtvi  iriXrs*  *'ix*t^'  XtfT^<  V  *P*i**t  •^Vi  iuirrvxfi.      In  the  Phoc- 

nitfSas^  the  authorities  cnioted  in  Mr  Porson's  note  all  concur  in 
tl^  common  lection,  ibiil,  892.  £<  f*i  xiyta-i  r«7s  Ifi^f  th  Wotrvi. 
Mr  Person  reads  x^f  tk  «??  IfuTrty  witli  the  following  note; 
Jbfoar  ^iyun  rJf^  ifUtf  ^wKri  Caw/.)  th  AUL  unde  propter  numeros 
««  transposui*  Med.  7 JO.  T^twrm  t»  t5f  o^Si,  <»wi«  %  ytyttfiuu^ 
Brunck  and  Porson  read  ixicU  «  ytyfftu  after  two  of  the  best 
MS&  Ale.  1083.  ''S.yftfZM  ie#yr«c  «AA'  c^««  r<V  fc  fg«yM.  Read  M^X* 
i|^  r<c  %«^.  Androm.  62.  O&rf  }&  t«*  ow.  }givi»  yi^  tm  fi«v)^tu^ 
Lascaris  and  Musgrave  witli  all  the  MSS.  read  iuttt.  ytt^  ^wXivmu. 

Ibid*  229.  Zvni  ir«{iA^9t  riv  »«u»9  y<^  ^^rt^Art.  Read  rSf  tuutmt  il 
fmni^'^*  Iph.  AaL  858.  AtHhf,  ^vy^  kj^itfun  xif*  i  rv^  yJi^  ft  «uk 
if.  Read  i  ritjfft  yA^  #iW  w.  Tro.  441.  TIm^v  'oiiwru  yS^tur.  i^  Hi 
nwryi.  Read  ^  )•  ^tmri^M^  /67W.  1 1 82.  '^A  ^iirn^,  iit/^«K>  S  ir«Au9 
01  fi^FT^ltx^,  Read  5  ir«xv>  «2  i8«flT^y;g4i»r.  HeracJ.  173.  M#;^wrr 
»9.a^lsMMH>  •?!«{.(«  y|/r^.)  t«3w  rt.  Read  t^r*  wvrd  <n.  Ion.  808, 
AflM^m,  ff-^fMc^ufAe.  crvy  yi»^  rM  yM^.  The  modcm  editions  read 
m  ^^.  **i  »«ril.  If  the  accented  pronoun  is  right,  we  must  ve^ 
r^ir*"*}  yi^  wW3.  El.  275.  "H^dw  ri)*  j  «io-;^«F  y*  fi)r«K<  •v  y«i^  fZf  itMf*i> 
Read  ^^  y^  •vf  •Mfun.  Ibid.  850.  Txi^f  'O^urm'  «AX<i  ^  ^  nruntt, 
RefldWrtri. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  first  syllable 
of  the  fifth  foot  must  be  short,  it  it  is  followed  by  the  sliglitest 
pause  or  break  in  the  sense.  iEsch.  Suppl.  761.  KctxSf  &f  ifiJv 
\vfA^t^M  Tuvr\  S  TUMft.  Sctthig  aside  all  consideration  of  the  pre^ 
ceding  observation,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  change  -ravr*  into  TtfT, 
and  TM  into  T«y,  whenever  they  occur  in  tins  situation.  Soph. 
EL  409.  is  the  only  other  instance  which  we  have  observed, 
Soph.  CEd.  Col.  505.  'T*vku$u  icXtrtfvV,  Z  {cyn,  rtivV-  h  %  Tttv.  Thr 
whole  p^issage  is  thos  to  be  read :  'axa'  Jju*  ly»  <ix«i^«*  j$9  tIifov  y 
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fief  l^^n  vtif/^fA  f^ft/^^y,  T»vkd  fi0ifX»fM$  ftstMv,  TAMttfTifcr  iXff^,  it  jftt:,  rif^ 
h  S  Tw  Xwti^it  t/v*  f<r;c?f>  ^'"'*  ?»"•*«»«,  ««  ^^dnu  '^AXr^  IS  the  accusi^ 
fivC}  with  Mcrti  understood.  So  rh  KtUi^Sfo^  ri^tp  (Ed.  Tyr.  IIS^ 
Aiyirrtu  Tni^t  Eurip.  Hel.  2,  &c.  Eurip.  Iph.  Aul.  635.  *Ey*  3} 
fituh^fuu  rot  rk  rtt^t,  S  fe<Uy>,  This  verse,  \rith  several  others  in 
the  ftame  passage,  is  reiected  by  Mr  Porson  as  spurious.  Fdr 
this  irvfbrmalion  we  are  indebted  to  Mr  Gnisford's  repubUcatioil 
•f  the  three  plays  of  Euripides  edited  by  Markland. 

The  foDowing  verse  of  Euripides  des([rves  consideration :  Ipli« 
Aul.  895.  MihAi*<  Apf/Atl*  i^f,  '«ff  tMtSif  taIfJ*  «fn#j.  Mr  Porsofi 
(ad  Med.  333)  reads  rZf^  %%  «'«•?  jmwmwf.  The  alteration  is  not 
proposed  by  Mr  Porson  as  necessary,  nor  is  it  so  in  fkct.  Soph. 
(Ea,  Tyr.  219.  *Ayw  {tw^  ^J»  w  AAy^w  TdiJy  IJi^S.  Eurip.  Androm. 
«T6.  n(«3»tf$  l«0ti  ivfUrsn  rmi9  ht7n<ruu     loii.  14'26.  "Ernt  ti  ir^  rfflT, 

/  It  appears  from  what  has  been  said,,  that  the  fifth  foot  of  ft 
tragic  senaritis  cannot  be  a  spondee,  exc«)t  in  three  cases.  The 
first  case,  the  occurrence  of  which  is  by  mr  the  most  freauent,  in 
when  bodi  syllables  of  the  fifth  foot  are  contained  in  tne  same 
word.  The  second  case  is  when  the  first  syllable  of  the  fiflJi 
foot  is  a  monosyllable  which  is  capable  of  beginning  a  versfe,  and 
which  is  not  disjoined  from  the  following  syllable  oy  any  pause 
in  the  sense.  The  third  case  is  when  the  second  syllable  of  the 
ffth  foot  is  a  monosyllable,  which,  by  being  incapable  of  be^- 
({inning  a  verse  or  a  sentence,  is  in  some  measure  united  to  the 
preceding  syllable.  The  CEdipus  Tyraimus  of  Sophocles  con- 
tains mpre  than  four  hundred  and  twenty  examples  of  the  first 
case,  more  than  fifty  of  the  second,  and  only  one  of  the  third. 
We  consider  y^ses  to  which  both  tiie  second  and  third  cases 
apply,  as  belonmng  to  ihe  second.  With  this  reservation,  we 
doubt  whether  Uie  thiity-two  tragedies  will  aiford  fifty  genuine 
instancy  of  the  third  case.  A  considerable  number  is  produced 
by  Mr  Porson,  which  we  will  subjoin  with  several  additions. 

AN.  Soph.  El.  413.  hi  ffi  AiytH  tnf  i^t^  lU^tft  iu  rrru  Ellrip. 
Ph<sn.  1613.  *AxVm  n^it^m  mM%  %v^<iifi  ^»  /SiW  lUd.  1620.  *Ey«  t( 
^\yii  i\  jild*)  vttt'uv  c  ow  uic-tttfi  «y  ^Bctct.  Hippol.  294.  rvfmkti  «))•> 
ruyicaftffT^trr  ttf  (o-vyKec^tG^tifM  jihL)  vecov.  The  MSS.  read  rvyumit' 
rrtcrrui.  The  correction  was  made  by  Musgrave,  and  is  approved 
by  Mr  Porson  (p.  36).     Androm.  936.  BPig^rowr   «»  tcvytiff  tol^  k**- 

vvr  ij»  >^Xf^.  Ibid,  11 85.  Ovroi  (kXh  cuv  (•vTd'j  y  i*  if  Pors,)  he  riut 
rnfMT  i>,  yi^*?.  Iph.  Aul.  523.  ''Oi»  f^n  ov  ^^il^iiii  vHi  vv>^Ji^*t(C  2? 
ivx^oXti^difHf  j^ld,)  Xoyv,  Bacch.  1 270.  tiXvoif  iiv  «?y  Th  iui^9K^iv»u 
kv  a-x^ii  (c-c^if  j4Id.).  Heracl.  457.  MeiXirra  3*  Ev^vrho^  fii  ficvX^ir 
Uf  Xtt^vr.  AT.  ^sch.  Prom.  820.  Aiy'  u  ^l  -kM  xi^vtM^t  n^tt  mS  yji* 
^i>.  TAP.  -^sch.  Prom.- 107.  OU^rt  ^9t  rJia^  Irri.  hi^rt^i  yi{  y^iU 
ijoph.  Trach,  308.  'Awcr^^if,  S  TW7«yrr«5    cr^^j  fih  ykt  fvcn^     Ibid^ 
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dS^'*  'l3i»  3*  <  T«rir  «5'^t^W  i-yw  y<t^  rdXtt^.  Phil.  422.  N(rT<y^  <>  IT^- 
>jdj  4*T*ir ;  •t/To?  y«c^  Ttj  yf«  Idld.  4;GG*  *^H^I!,  TiKyOY,  TTiXXtTh  I  K£Ci^O<;  ytc^ 
ttmXu,  Ibi(L  596.  *0^vrrcioti  Kiyvrcf,  c^roi  ytc^  ^Mcv,  Eurip.  Iph.  Aul. 
J146.  *>\«ov«  i^  ^¥,  tcfitKuXv-^M  yu^  Aeydt/?.  Iph.  Taur.  678.  Ao|a»  ^f 
TWf  x#AA«io-i,  x«>.A#i'  yii^  M.aKQt.  Heracl.  3()4'.  TiJ«  oviryimui  f4,2x>iii)i* 
«|»«i  y<*^  JMtxiif.  Hel.  1568.  T«^$  o-ov?  Aoy^y?  caii^cvri^'  u^^^uv  yu^  mj^. 
TE.  Eurip.  Iph.  Aul.  12()7.  £/  5'  iJ  AiX«icTfiC<  >AJr,  ^ii  3»j  yi  KTa^r,^, 
Markland  re-ads  after  Picrson,  Ei  ^  t?  AeAwtraw  toZtcc  v^tt,  f^l^  ^h  Krecfru, 
AH.-  Soph*    CEd.    Col.    265.  *'O¥0^ae,    fcotor    hiTurtfi  ;     ov    yu^    dii    r*    yi. 

/yifi?.  1IJ8.  Kut  0-64  yf  rci^69  rov/n^f  io-roti  ?« jSpecy^v.  JThls  IS  th<?  read- 
ing of  Tiirnebus.  Aldus  omits  ^h,  aud  Brunck  reads  £g  ttrrcu 
H^X^f  with  the  following  annotation :  Voatla  »?  in  Aldina  peV" 
peram  omi'ssa.  It  is  impossible  to  collect  from  this  hotc  what 
reading  is  found  m  the  MS8.  We  prefer  •u^  to  Brunck's  «V. 
Eurip.  Hec.  42 1 .  *H^mV  3*  «-irTii*«i'T'  tift^i^^t  in  Tvcfav,  Tlie  trn6 
reading,. 'H^wf  J*  xtrrnxtrrJi  y  ufiiM^et  rsKv^y,  is  restored  by  Mr 
Person  on  the  authority  of  Eustathins.  To  the  authority  of 
£u$tathius  may  be  added  that  of  Hesychius :  rd^fic^t,  iuirt^ii, 
fm^T^UM.  A  similar  error  occurs  in  Suidas :  rd^fii^o^.  «  ufiir^'^o^^ 
Ion.  954.  T/i  yu^  u»  ejftfijitff  i  »v  y«^  Ji)  cv  yt,  MEN.  Soph.  CEd.  Tyf. 
142.  *AXX*  cii  Tiix,Krre6,  «-«;'3i^»  vfiiTi  fitv  finS^iff,  EL  357«  Si*  5*  ij^u/f  » 
fwrewr^,  f44trui  fib  Tiiym,      Eurip.  Iph.  Aul.  392.    ^tXoyxfiot  ^wf^'ij^if.   4 

S  y  cAx-ify  «/^i  |«£K,  6tos.  MOI.  iEsch.  Choeph.  903.  K^/w  o-i  iriic«ftf> 
«4«i  «iac^«Myfr;  fx.^  KetXii^,  Soph.  CEd.  Col.  982.  *'Et<jcti  yti^  ^',  6Ti«Tiy, 
tSfts:  ft*i  xMxSf*  Phil.  788.  U^ttr^x^rai  tq4  tyyvf*  •ff*0t  ^«(  r<t>^(,  Eu- 
np.  Hec.  507.  "Z-xivc^rfctfy  syic^foifciif  nyou  jCMJ*  yfi^or.  Suppl.  1145.  ^£t* 
i»  (iVncf  Al(L)9  6icv  iihkiToq^  iXht  fMt  iuuc,  Iph.  AuL  1212.  riii^iy  e- 
ttf^Ty  Ut^  o^^TUf  fit  vtT^ai*  Iph.  Taur.  942.  'yDMvtofcwBct  cpvyti^ 
^y  uH9  ffi  fr«3fle.  Hel.  478.  UZ^  cpfn  -,  rn  tixcti  f^y^of  i  uZ^i^  fc«t  ^^a^ 
w».     .MOT.  Eurip.  Ion.  633.  *^A    «'  liP/stS*  «;^oir  eiyciS\  ctKovcrov  ^cv^  vuri^, 

Mr  Person  (p.  36)  appears  to  be  inclined  to  read,  *x«i;g  ^ow,  fcan^. 
We  should  prefer,  «t*«v{r«v,.  &  ir«Tf^.     NIN.  ^sch.  A  gam.  1061,  £/- 

«w   ^^m9   Xty^yctii   vuiot    vtf    A«yf,       The    pOet    wrote,     fni^t    )>tf    Xoyat, 

Soph.  Phil.  593.  Auifurt  wxUva-iv  i  fiiiv  nv  kcytf.  We  have  already  spo- 
kea  of  this  verse,  and  of  that  which  follows.  NTN.  Soph.  Aj.  995. 
MaAm'^w  r«t^«y  o-vA^Vx^'"*  *>"  ^^  *^*  ^^'t**     OTK.    Soph.  Trach.  720. 

USi^  ow  iXfi  Kui  riv^tj  oci^n  y  •?»  i|»«?.  SOI.  ^sch.  Prolll.  649.  Tt  ttx^- 
9oAuu  2*^dff  f^oj  cH  ytLf&w.  Soph.  EL  432.  Tufi^  x^oo-tf^^f  ftit^iv.  ov 
7*(  Tu  dtuii,      Eurip.  Ale.  1088.      X^mj  ^Aa^^r  ^V9   &   ft'  hJ3£  trot  Kot* 

«•»..  The  true  reading  is  pointed  out  by  Mr  Person  (p.  36)  after 
Valckenaer  from  Galen :  Xgfl»«;  fcahd^u,  >t/i»  J'  'if  njsdtncu,  xxxou    EK 

1119.  Ktci  fsii9  hcuto^  •uKiT  i7ron  ret  /St^m*  Rhes.  86,8*  ^v  o  «vv  rifitl^t 
^*lr,  IvtiTTi^  o-ct  icxu,  TIS.  Eurip.  Heracl.  517.  Kowc  ftia^wotfixt  ^r\ 
iw  ^i  Tif  Aiyn.  Rhes.  715.  B/«f  5*  i5r«<T6iy,  «^x'  oyv^TJi^  t<$  Ak't^;?.  TOI. 
Soph.  Phil.  801.  "E^t^}J5-o»,  «  y«f«ri.  *«<y<y  ret  T^eru  Eurip.  Or.  111. 
Kec)  xiu^pf/iv  (^'TTifi'l^ouxi  ^hl,^   yf  &vydri^'  iv  ydg  ret  A-y«<j. 

.  iShouId  tlie  student  be  dosirous  of  discovering  the  reasons 
\Vh.xix.  NO.  37.  r  wlbicli 
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%vliich  induceil  the  tragic  poets  to  observe  tBe  rules  respecting 
the  fifth  foot  of  tlie  senaritiSy  which  have  been  discovered  and 
communicated  to  the  world  by  Mr  Forson,  we  profess  ourselves 
to  be  unable  to  give  him  better  information,  than  that  which 
is  delivered  by  tlie  learned  Hermann  in  the  following  words 
(H.  p.  109): 

**  Caussa  autem  quare  ista  vocabulonmi  divisio  dispUcere  de- 
bet, haec  est  Quoniam  in  fine  cujusque  versus,  ubi,  exhaustis 
jam  propemodum  pulmonibne,  lenior  pronunciationis  decursus 
desicieratur,  asperiota  omnia,  quo  diflicilius  pronunciantur,  eo 
magis  etiam  aures  loedunt :  propterea  sedulo  evitatur  ilia  vocfr- 
bulorum  conditio,  qua;  ulfknum  versus  ordinem  longiore  mora 
a  praecedente  disjungit,  caque  re  decursum  munerorum  impedit 
ae  retardat  ** 

To  illustrate  diis  doctrine,  we  may  convenientlv  revert  to  tile 
first  verse  of  the  Ion>  "AtX*^  o  ;c«AKw<(ri  9tfT«i(  •v^^uk  It  is  by  n© 
means  necessary  to  have  enacted  the  part  of  Mercury  in  the  Ion 
of  Euripides,  in  order  to  be  sensible  of  the  relief  which  is  af- 
forded to  the  *  exhausted  lungs  '  of  a  corpulent  performer  by 
that  variation  of  the  verse  in  question  which  we  have  already 
proposed,  "ArAoif,  i  wr«<?  x^><iu6ia'iif  •v^xtif.  That  the  comic  poets 
were  not  quite  so  considerate  of  the  lungs  of  their  actors,  ap* 
pears  as  well  by  their  neglect  of  this  canon,  as  by  the  words  of 
inordinate  length  which  they  sometimes  employ :  particularly  by 
one  of  near  eighty  syllables,  which  occurs  towards  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Ecclesiazusae  of  Aristophanes.  Hephaestion  informs 
us  (cli.  H),  that  the  ^<«»t{«r,  as  it  was  called,  of  the  comic  para^ 
hasisy  ought  to  l^  pronounced,  ^rfwor},  without  taking  breath. 
In  the  Birds  of  Aristophanes,  the  fuuc^ov  consists  of  thirteen  and 
a  half  dimeter  anapestics  (v.  723-736),  which  contain  a  hun- 
dred and  tJiirty-four  syllables*  Upon  the  whole»  it  is  not  with- 
out reasoii  that  Mr  Hermann  (H.  p.  HO)  exults  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  over  the  inaptitude  of  his  rival  to  investigate  the  caus- 
es of  those  facts  which  he  had  siifticient  sagacity  to  discover : 

^^  Id  spoQle  animadvertisset  vir  eruditissimus,  si  no&  satis 
Iiaberet  observare,  sed  in  caussas  etiam  earum  rerum  quas  ob- 
sei'vavit,  inquirendum  putaret.  " 

We  are  ai'raid  tliat  we  shall  exhaust  the  patience  of  our  read- 
ers, although  perhaps  not  tlieir  lungs,  by  the  length  of  our  ob- 
servations on  the  following  passage  in  Mr  Forson's  prefece 
(p.  43): 

**  Nunc  loinbicorum  genus  Comicis  fere  proprium  leviter  at- 
tingurauB,  quod  volgo  vocatur  Tetrametrum  eatalectrcum.  Du- 
abus  rebus  a  Comico  senario  hoc  differt ;  primo,  qaod  quartus 
pes  semper  iambtte  aut  tribrachj'S  sit  -oportet  j  secundo,  quod 
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sexfus  pes  ananaestum  etiam  admittit  Scd  pes  catalecticam 
syllubam  preecedens  non  iambus  esse  iiequit ;  nisi  in  proprio  no- 
mine, ubi  conceditur  anaptrstus.  Quod  de  quarto  etiam  pede 
intelligi  velira.  " 

We  have  long  suspected,  thiit  Mr  Porsoh  was  mistaken  in 
restricting  to  the  case  of  proper  names  {he  use  ot'anapests  in  the 
fourth  place  of  tile  catalectic  tetrameter  iambics  of  the  comic 
poets.  The  appearance  of  the  third  edition  of  the  preface  to 
the  Hecuba,  without  any  modification  of  the  do<trine  proposed 
in  the  edition  of  1802,  has  induced  us  to  examine  the  Question 
with  considerable  attention,  and  to  present  the  result  of  our  ex- 
amination to  our  readers. 

We  have  to  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  all  tlie  trisyllaWc 
feet  which  are  admissible  into  comic  iambics,  are  eriployed  with 
much  greater  moderation  in  the  catalectic  tetrameters,  than  in 
the  common  trimeters.  The  Plutus  of  Aristo})hanes,  for  in- 
stance, commences  with  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  trimeters, 
which  are  immediately  followed  by  thiity-seven  tetrameters,  af- 
ter which,  the  measure,  although  still  iambic,  becomes  anti- 
strophic.  Near!}'  three  fifths  of  tlie  trimetei-s  contain  one  or 
more  trisyllabic  feet  in  each  verse.  ITie  thirty-seven  tetrameters, 
on  the  contrary,  exhibit  only  one  tribrach  and  one  dactyl,  and 
not  one  anapest.  In  the  earlier  plays  of  Aristophanes,  trisylla- 
bic feet  are  used  more  unsparingly  both  in  trimeters  and  in  te- 
trameters. But  the  comparative  rarity  of  those  feet  in  tetram^ 
ters  is  nearly  as  obser\'able  in  the  Knights,  the  earliest  remain- 
ing play  of  Aristophanes,  which  contains  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  tetrameters,  as  in  the  Plutus,  which  was  written  after 
the  versification  of  the  comic  stage  had  begun  to  assume  an  ap- 
pearance of  smoothness  and  regularity,  which  the  contempora- 
ries of  the  youth  of  Aristophanes  were  not  desirous  of  exhibit- 
ing. In  the  second  place,  we  must  remark,  that  the  eleven 
sur\'iving  comedies  of  Aristophanes  contain  more  than  six  hun- 
dred tetrameter  iambics,  in  which  number  of  verses,  the  edition 
of  Brunck  exhibits  only  seventy  anapests  which-  the  most  obsti- 
nate critic  will  venture  to  defend.  These  seventy  rtnapests  are 
found  in  tile  foilowiug  fifty-nine  verses:  Eq.  84S,  345,  S51,  352, 
857,  359,  360,  407,  414,  415,  42ii,  424,  428,  433,  884,  896, 
902,  903,  908,  909,  910.  Nub.  1046,  1050,  1062,  1063,  106e, 
1075,  1077,  1083,  1372,  1427.  Vhc.  948.  Thesm.  543,  5'^B^ 
546,-  547,  550,  558,  560,  561,  562,  567,  56^.  Ran.  910,  912, 
915,917,918,919,920,922,932,  937,  939,  943,  948,  954, 
962.  Eqcl,  288.  If  our  seventy  anapests  were  distributed  e^ 
qually  among  all  the  places  of  the  verse,  except  the  seventh, 
irluLh  may  be  comidered  as  out  of  the  ques»imi,  ^e  should  find 
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eleven  or  twelve  instances  of  an  anapest  in  the  fourth  place.  If^ 
upon  actual  inspection,  we  discover  only  three  or  four  ^uch  in- 
stances, we  believe  that  every  person  acquainted  with  tlie  na- 
ture of  chances,  will  allow  us  to  attribute  the  smallness  of  the 
number  to  accident,  unless  it  can  be  satisfactorily  ascribed  to 
some  other  cause.  To  exemplify  the  irregularities  which  so 
fi'equently  disturb  the  calculations  of  the  critical  arithmetician, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention,  that  in  the  Lysistrata,  which 
contains  near  seventy  tetrameters,  Aristophanes  has  not  used  a 
single  anapest  in  a  verse  of  that  measure ;  and  that  in  the  Thes- 
mophotiazusae,  which  play  was  written  nearly  at  the  same  time, 
he  has  introduced  the  anapest  fifteen  times  m  the  forty-three 
tetrameters  which  the  play  contains. 

Before  Mr  Porson's  edition  of  the  Hecuba  appeared,  the 
learned  Hermann  had  taught  the  world,  in  his  incomparable 
work  on  Metres  (p.  176),  that  the  fourth  foot  of  a  catalectic  te- 
trameter iambic  might  be  an  iambus,  a  tribrach,  an  anapest, 
or  a  proceleusmatic.  Of  the  proceleusmatic  he  produces  only 
one  instance:  Aristoph.  Ran.  1063.  n#xxo75*  d  y  •if  riuXtw?  &^i 
3i  I  «e  r6vr6  thv  fAdjcptt^ttv,  Of  the  anapest  he  gives  the  nine  follow- 
ing instances  from  Aristophanes:  Eq.  421,  836.  Nub.  1049, 
1369,  1427.  Thesm.  560.  ^  Ran.  930,  932,  937.  Mr  Poi-son 
(p.  43-46)  has  enabled  us  to  increase  tlie  number  of  real  and 
apparent  instances  to  nineteen,  including  a  few  from  other 
poets. 

A.  Aristoph.  £q.  421.  ^n  ^^uireLff  x^sck,  ^$  |  c^^tit  yt  ^^^f^o-tf. 
We  heartily  concur  in  Mr  Person's  omission  of  on.  B.  Ibul.  836. 
^n  T«iV<y  af$^a'Toirt^  ^«vi«f,  |  fiiyt<rT6f  t»(piXnfMt,  All  the  editions  before 
Brunck  read  ctv^^ttTrtti.  C.  Ibid.  881.  T«v}<  V  Inv  x^rif^i  tpm  |  trrm, 
mXiKwrtiL  Read  with  the  Raventia  MS.  and  Bninck  in  his  notes, 
T«»^/  y  oftj»it  tcnv  )cnei  \  y«?  orr«  nfA^Kot/Toy.  13.  Ibid.  884.  Tci%vr»u  0i- 
|tAirr«xX£q?  |  tvTcdvr  \'K%i«n^.  Thcj  common  reading  is  Of^tutf^McAtf^t 
which  ought  not  to  be  retained  without  necessity.  E.  Nub.  1040. 
Kot/  Td^n  ro^M;  x«i  rttivi  2tKKt^  |  rifxpri*  «vriAt|«i»  Read,  T^trtf  f^/Mti 
xec4  rctJ^  ^ixMt;.  F*  IbiiL  1050.  '£y«  fih  M^ifv*  *H^ttxXi6v^  |  /SfAr/e/  iUfi^ 
x^tw,      G.     /bid»    1063.   n«XX0tf'  «  y    •fv    llnXtvf  hucfiip  \  h«t    revrt  ▼«* 

fUjcm^uf.  The  common  reading  is  iA4^f>  which  exhibits  a  tribrach 
before  an  anapest.  Mr  Porspn  reads,  we  apprehend  from  conjee- 
ture,  f'A«/8s  )/  «cvrh.  Af«  rcvrt  appears  to  us  to  be  preferable  to  )«* 
«vr0.  H.  Ibid,  1 359.  tv  yu^  ror  iMf  ^^nv  v  it^»  rv  \  imrhU  rt  x»t 
ir«eru<r^tu.  Read  with  Bendey  and  Porsoli  xi^f  a%  rvimw^eu  «.  1. 
If}id»  1427*  ^Kri^eu  }t  rev?  «Af«r^voir««,  |  luei  rixXx  rti  /S»r«  ruvru  K. 
Thesm.  548.  Ov^tivr  EWnny,  or*  yvvh  |  a-mp^ttf  Ht^tv  ufect,  Mr  Per- 
son reads  tx^nr,  the  second  syllable  of  which  word  is  short.     L. 

Ibid,  550,  Til  pvf  yvifstiKoiy  Unn^iiiri/^f  |  <Ptui^X(  ^'  e^xet^ecxeirui.  M. 
Ibid.  560.  Ovf  *>,-  Tflf  «!*?/»*  T«  xtXiKU  \  yvfk  xttrfirxiinnf,     Mr  Porson 

reads 
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Tcads  Otjy  it^  in^  rif  iti^  rS  j  ^xUii  x^jTiff^cJnnr.    This  lection  appears 

to  be  deriTed  from  Suidas  :  Ketrtrre^nTU  xectvcv^f/tf,  Wmi^a  ror  ai^^cc  rm 
-yfXsKSi  x^rrilryd^iiTf.  *«/ Jc«Tfr«3«wtr  «/u«/<i;<.  N.  Ran.  9I2«  ^ A^iXXix  ri)>\ 
m  N4#^,  I  ri  T^irv^r^f  t\t%t  Jiotrvy.      O.  /6lV/.  930.  '^A   c-vft^ctXth  tit  p«- 

^v  i|r.  I  wi  T#v?  ^vf,  *yi»y*  tZf.  ,  Mr  Porson  reads  ov  p*?*'  ?».  At  pre- 
sent we  have  not  leisure  to  examine  whether  tiie  comic  poets 
ever  use  the  adjective  p«3<H  in  any  other  manner  than  imperson- 
ally, in  the  neuter  gender  and  singular  number.  At  all  events, 
if  the  verse  requires  emendation,  we  should  prefer  the  omission 
of  nv  to  the  alteration  of  fn^wi*  Ov  ^u^w  without  tlie  substantive 
verb,  occurs  continually.  If  we  retain  tlie  common  reading,  be- 
sides the  anapest  in  tlie  fourth  place,  to  which  we  do  not  object, 
we  shall  have  a  division  of  the  anapest  similar  to  that  in  Ach. 
107.  Ei  x-^tai^xiin  x^vcrt§9  he  rmt  fix^fiti^tn.  This  division  is  spar- 
ingly adopted  in  the  common  trimeters,  a  much  more  licentious 
species  of  metre ;  and  we  have  observed  no  instance  of  it  in  te- 
trameters, except  the  verse  now  before  us.  At  the  same  time, 
we  do  not  pretend  to  determine,  whether  the  rarity  of  such  a- 

I  napests  in  tetrameters  is  to  be  attributed  to  accident  or  to  de- 

sign. Too  few  of  these  verses  are  presei^ved,  to  enable  us  to 
decide  with  confidence  on  every  question  relating  to  their  struc- 
ture. If  the  Thesmophoriazusae  of  Aristophanes  had  been  lost, 
no  metrical  writer  would  have  hesitated  in  pronouncing,  that 
the  catalectic  dipodia  or  fuirxKXtis  of  an  iambic  verse  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  baccliius,  as  r^eupnfM^  swAi'tu^,  ?r«wj^iiJi',  ^u^icm.  A  soli- 
tary instance  of  an  ionic  a  mznore  occurs  in  that  play,  v.  547. 
'£yfvrr»,  MiA«i/;rT«^  W6uifj  |  ^ttii^  ti,  iIh  |  mXc^tdf  ^i.  This  deviation 
from  the  ordinary  form  of  the  verse  is  the  more  remarkable,  as 
it  is  not  caused  by  necessity.  The  word  Unnxiimv  might  occupy 
five  different  positions  in  the  verse,  without  producing  any  ir- 
n^ularity.  P.  Rah.  932.  T«f  fyv$h  i^rmth^vifA  |  l^itrm  rU  Irra 
«1^K.  Q.  find'.  9S7.  Ovx  iirrctXnc^viftci^  fia  Ai\  tv  |  ^i  r^myiXd^^v^,  elw*^ 
rv.  We  suspect  that  the  poet  wrote,  ^  A/ct,  Kcci  r^^yt a«^«v$.  So 
in  Soph.  £1.  689>  some  copies  read,  Ovx,  ^i^x  rctcvit  «yi^o«  V^'  evii 
%^Jir%y  instead  of  the  common  and  true  reading,  f^y«  xmi  x^xm.  R* 
Aristophanes  apud  Mheii.  p.  S72.  B.  'r^«»v;  ^  ^^ok  «v  n^cftifcvi  |  ov» 

I  ftftfv  ifUv  Tf  ftvfTuu    S«  Plato  Comicus  Und.  p.  665^  C*  K«/  )«  Mx^m* 

rif  xt^m  I  rh  t«-iTi^5  iTiri.    We  suspect  the  true  reading  to  be  wn- 

I  rihrit  99  9rxli.     T.  Cratlnus  apud  Suid.  aique  Etymd.  y.  Biy,  et  EusttUh. 

p.  768,  14.  '^  J*  9iXi$ic<,  iiiXTn^  v^c/SxrOy  /3i»  /Si  Atyiw?  /ixii^u,     Mr  PoTSOQ 

I  attributes  this  verse  to  the  younger  Cratinus.     Eustuthius  sim- 

I  ply  says,  k^xtTvc^,     Suidas  and  the  Etymologist  add  the  name  of 

I  the  play,  JSi^xr7f6(  AiofvrxXtltiv}^^^  which  most  probably  was  the 
work  of  the  elder  Cratinus.     Mr  Porson  reads  *«  ^^c/ixruf.     We 

I  have  no  objection  to  v^^fixrtoy^  but  v^  e  cannot  so  readily  consent 

I  U}  exchange  H^rt^  for  «j.     The  comic  poets  almost  always  use 
I  F  3  il^rm^ 
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iitrxt^  to  express  the  sense  of  the  English  words  4s  it  "were*.  Ex- 
amples may  be  found  in  the  Wasps  of  Arist<^hane8,  v.  96, 
105,  107,  129,  172,  227,  257,  351,  363,  395,  506,  571,  702, 
712,  713,  780,  804.,  1107,  111  1,  1306,  1370.  To  our  ears,  •« 
appears  to  mean  something  more  than  mere  comparison,  a*;  in 
the  following  h'ncs  of  Antiphanes  {ajnid.  Atheru  p.  681,  C)i  Ov% 

K^v^tcx»vg  I  At  all  events,  if  any  alteration  in  the  verse  of  Crati- 
nus  were  necessary,  we  slioiik]  prefer  tlie  foUowinof  representa- 
tion of  it :   *0  y  ^Xi^ioc,  /8>?  /i*i  Asya'i',  iWf^   ;r^«3jtT0f,    fixdi^u,       But   WC 

are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  common  reading. 

Of  the  nineteen  preeeding  verses,  the  anapest  in  the  fourth 
foot  of  six,  marked  A,  B,  C,  E,  H,  K,  has  been  removed  by 
con  ections  which  may  be  considered  as  quite  s?itisfiictory.  Four 
more,  marked  D,  1\  L,  N,  in  which  the  anapest  is  contained 
in  a  proper  name,  do  not  militate  against  Mr  Person's  canon. 
A  sufficient  proportion  of  the  nine  which  remain,  appeal's  to  be 
placed  bej-ond  the  reach  of  emendation,  to  convince  us,  that 
the  comic  pools  did  not  scruple  to  employ  an  anapest  in  the 
fourth  place^of  a  catalectic  tetrameter  iambic,  whenever  they 
found  it  convenient  to  do  so.  Mr  Porson  (p.  16)  adduces  those 
iive  which  are  marked  I,  P,  Q,  R,  S,  without  proposing  any 
emendations  of  them.  »  • 

In  confirmation  of  our  opinion,  we  will  take  tlie  liberty  of 
applying  Mr  Poison's  canon  to  the  sixth  place,  instead  ot  the 
fourtli.  The  instances  of  an  anapest  in  the  sixth  place  which 
we  have  been  able  to  coHect,  amount  only  to  twelve.  Thfc 
.reader  will  observe  how  great  a  reduction  from  this  numl>er 
may  be  made  by  emendations,  not  one  of  wlvich  can  be  called 
violent  or  very  improbable. 

•  A.  Aristoph.  Eq.  ^iiB*  OiJ^' «J  ft*  Uirut ;  •tJ  fuc  Aix.  [  W  ^  Amt. 
fut  T«y  n«rfi^#.  In  order  to  avoid  die  dactyl  before  the  anapest,  Mr 
^Hermann  (M.  p»  153)  properly  reads  ^  A/*  instead  of  «v  fM  A^W, 
as,  in  v.  336.  B.  J/nd.  412,  'Wfur^^cf^nf  U  wxih'arr,  |  fMx<^^i^tu9  ts  w-a^- 
^j.  The  true  reading,  ft^^t^iit^f,  is  exliibited  in  t!he  Ravenna  MS. 
und  hy  Julius  Polhix,  as  Brunck  observes  in  his  notes.  C.  /did,  909. 
'l^v  iixov  Mt^tt  ^ttyi,  \  raip^Xftt^w  ^i^n}^9»  •  Jf  it  were  necessary  > 
we  Qiight  road  T«^«A^i3/««  D.  I6id.  910.  ^AirsfAv^ufitp^,  2  Aif^> 
uuw  I  ir^*f  rnit  M^m^nf  awv^ii,  E.  Nub.  1066.  ^IhtZi  it*  xdin^Mv,  | 
«aV  tv  fU  A*',  •!/  foix^t^etf.     We  apprehend  that  the  poet  wrote,  «aa' 

#y,  ^M  AitCy  f4M^»t^xv,      F.    If)id.  1075.   Etif,   'x-a^Ufc    iwtWff  wV  |  rat  xnt; 

Hpu  tA^  $tf(ty*u^.  Read  ^t!rco$»  as  in  Vesp.  1282,  1458«  G.  Thesm. 
56S,  K«i  fbciif  iatv,  «t«i  ^i?  i^ov,  (  A<«,3i  htfAwriot,  <i>tXtc7K,  H.  ffjld,  570. 
Tdf  mretffvfii',  cv  xaripayi^t  |  tovtok  «  ;^lc-e<i  TrtiiiT^,  The  profloun  was 
inserted  by  Brunck  without  any  reason,  and  against  all  authority. 
T.  Ran.  9! 9.  Ov^  7:rrcf  li  \Zv  ot  A«Aovf|Ti5.  i}A<i?i»5  yx^  Ije-^t,  Perlnps 
'  we 
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we  ott^t  to  read  iXi$t4i  i^  n<rU.    £.  Arcbippus  ^tpml  Ailicn.  p.  227. 

Ji*  31 1»  C.  *£|jM«e<«c«  c(  y8/«(  di^«;y  |  ^i'v««   y«Ai«v«  rs    -xuh-U,       L.   Crates 
litC^  jO.  267>  -£•    Oiijc^t/y  ffinxcT^i^ecf  ctctv  |  Tif  «Ac/  veiff^tg  aXu'^vv,      Until 

a  probable  emendation  of  this  verse  is  proposed,  we  are  fairly  enti- 
tled to  decline  its  autlioritr.     M.  Aristophanes  iUd,  p.  427,  C.  fl/- 

PU9y     tXUr     eCOilf  XetKOffy    |    JL,V^Ult6TiaiV  T^a-TFiC^XV, 

It  will  appear,  on  examination,  that  three  only  of  the  preced- 
ing verses,  marked  D,  G,  K,  decidedly  forbid  our  application 
of  Mr  Porson's  canon  to  tlie  sixth  place  instead  of  the  fourth. 
The  fact  is,  tTiat  in  this  kind  of  verse,  the  coniic  poets  admit 
ant^pests  more  willingly  and  frequeotlv  into  fhe  first,  third,  and 
fifth  places,  than  into  the  second,  fourth  and  sixth.  Of  tlie 
seventy  anapests  which  we  have  observed  in  the  eleven  plays  of 
Aristophanes,  twenty-two,  or  nearly  one  third,  occur  in  the 
first  place.  The  first  jdace  having  almost  double  the  number 
which  would  accrue  to  it  from  an  equal  distribution,  some  of 
the  other  places  must  necessarily  exhibit  fewer  anapests  tjian 
their  fair  proportion. 

As  it  is  probable,  that  a  more  accurate  examination  tii  an  ours 
will  discover  anapests  in  Aristophanes  which  have  escaped  oi^r 
.  notice,  we  think  it  necessaiy  to  state,  that  hitherto  we  have  in- 
tentionally passed  over  in  silence  the  following  instances.  Ach. 
81:9.  K^tcTiv^j  iti  Kf»x^fitr6§  \  fioi^of  ^MjuccxfiCiPtc,  llhis  anapcst  woiJd 
hardly  be  tolerable  in  a  trimeter.  The  last  editor  of  tliis  play 
reads  K^artt^  aSy  comparing  v.  851-.  Eq.  &93.  K«i  toW  l-rirmi  n 
wi^in^  j  vric^if  y\  ffx  r  ecToyrulTi,  This  disjointed  verse  may  be  con- 
veniendy  read  as  -follows :  Ka/  roZri  y   i-rinn^ii  «  ?ri§<  j  nfixir^ny  jV 

Mmyrfi^»      Pac.  94'8.   T#  Kocfovv  TruPtrrtr,  oXxg  £;>^e»,  |  xeti  a-nufigt,   Keit  fiei- 

y^ou^mf.  The  Ravenna  MS.  Teads  ^d^t«rr\  The  anapest  in  the  -firsc 
place  tfiin  our  list.  L«ys.  SI 6.  Tnv  Xxfcvd^^c  f  ntctLiynv  6Tafg'\  Tr^wn/^ 
uui  -jr^^mtnH'  Read  with  the  old  editions,  ritv  hx^ftx^'  yt^fmifl.  Ibid, 
S^B.  Ovm  wrrtt  ifn^  'E.v^t'jrt'^Qv  |  r^ptiri^ef  Tcaitrfii-  The  old  editions  read 
•wc  cirr'  M^.  Perhaps,  however,  the  true  leading  is  diW  umif  «/,  as 
in  the  Knights,  v.  1079.  04^x  Jy  u^*  wiuf  rev  r?itinhg  To^art^^.  Lys, 
3^72.  Ti  ^  dn  rif  ^u^f.  <J  tv(U^6*,  ^«y ;  |  mg  camp  ifcrv^ivTeiff  j  The  ^n 
was  inserted  by  Brunck  in  order  to  sustain  the  metre.     Read  r/  i^i 

In  turning  over  the  leaves  of  Athenseus,  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  tetrameter  iambics  with  anapests  in  the  foui^th  ami 
sixth  places,  a  few  verses  written  in  that  measure,  or  which 
may  oe  converted  int©  that  measure,  have  oecuiTed  to  us, 
which  we  are  willing  to  tak'e  this  op^^ortunity  of  exhibiting  in  a 
less  incorrect  form  tlian  has  been  given  to  them  by  the  various 
editors  of  Athenaeus. 

P.  S6^    C.  90,    F.    ArchJppUS  :    Ai;r«Viy,    l^cl^Mq^    ^'X^V*^*    /3«Aor«<f 

^^  vik  miytc^'  ti.     These  words  are  divided  by  JSch  weigh  sen  ser 

F  4^  into 
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into  one  trimeter  and  the  beginning  of  a  second.  A  better  di- 
vision would  have  been  to  end  the  first  v^rse  with  hrx4iMf,  By 
reading  ro7;  tcnctf  «,  we  make  one  tetrameter  of  the  whole. 

P.  96,  C.  Pherecrates.  Schweighaeuser,  in  his  Addenda  ei 
Con-igettda  (p.  414-),  has  converted  this  fragment  into  four  mi- 
serable tetrameters,  on  the  authority  of  the  Lei}^zig  Reviewers. 
The  first  seven  words,  'o?  ^ec^etcKivali^tren  iu^f^v  ?r*»j  ^9  u'/fa^*  H^ri, 
may  perhaps  be  formed  into  the  followhig  tetrameter :  "Ei»«  «•«- 
^uTKivetZ^irtu  I  10  JiiW-rai'  U7ra6*  nu7f.  The  remainder  of  the  fragment  cori- 
sists  of  six  excellent  dimeters  :  K«ei  Jm^'  vvoi^^u  ri^x^oi  hy  |  yjXu^v  Kf^Tv^ 
riv6iiy  i^  (  fU6f  K^ix^j  (ptfoicni  rijx^^j  }  7rov(  i^fo^y  J^«5>  ?rAit;fo»,  00  (  vthw 
irXn6u  vtxxit.y  TV  |  ^oj  w  jtaAiri,  ^s^ij  x^f5>.  Perhaps  the  folio  win  or 
fragment  of  the  same  poet  {apud  jilhen.  p.  56,  F)  is  part  of  the 
same  passage  ;   r«^«wV  t*  ii^Xw^  vxa^%f<,  |  Ktti  h^f/^  Xevr^f  xeu  r»^i\ 

xn  ^txrecf  Kxi  xti^vx.  The  vcrse  may  be  completed  by  reading  Ka^vttn 
for  xti^va, 

P.  267,  E.    Crates  : 

A.  "Evutu  ^ovX&f  €v2l  u%  Kixrnirtr  ,  cval  dovXy^u 

B.  *AAA*  axnhi  uvrS  ^t  ifit^  ys^A»F  iiUKovnru  ^ 

A.  OiJ  in6*'  o^*tir6^evrrx  ytt^  rcc  vuvr  iym  Trttirm* 

B.  Ti'  5vr*  rtuT  tcvrctf  wXiof,      A.  Tl^orua-tf  ccudvutcT*t 

ulrnt  ^x^cccKtved^t  axcvrif*  fJuLrrif  6vX»x{<rKU 
iyyfiif  xwc6t,  ircv(r6*  n  x,vXt^ ;   icvo-ci  vt^i  rxxmiu 

'Ai^^'  /3<t^<^'.  aXX*  cvai  ru-rt  txn^  i^rrU  tif^tm 
€uiuv¥  fi%Txrr^tr^/fii  cucvr^y  tiXtri  Trdo-ug  ecXufttp, 

In  the  sixth  verse,  we  are  imcertain  whether  we  ought  to  read 
with  Schweighaeuser,  avrii  ^tt^tu^iva^i  ^'dn^ro,  or  to  consider  mim  as 
the  corruption  of  some  other  word.  Tlie  Venetian  MS.  coun- 
tenances the  latter  opinion,  by  reading  ira^ttmutm^t  eMtrrlu  With-^ 
out  pretending  to  correct  the  la<^t  verse,  wc  give  it  as  it  is  writ- 
ten in  the  same  MS.,  except  that,  with  the  assistance  of  Casau- 
bon,  we  have  changed  ixsuraMtij  into  *aW  ^eivuu 

P.  301,  B.  Archippus  :  K««i  t)j»  ^t*  «^fc»  xttrctTriironcif  V^^Tit^n  irry- 
^(uu      Ready  K«i  Tii»  filit   i<pvnf  xetra.irt'Tu^  |  itJ^^jto^   hrvxfi^v   ti?.      This 

verse  may  be  added  to  the  instances  of  the  omission  of  rn  which  are 
produced  in  Mr  Person's  note  on  Hec.  1161.  Suidas  v.  "Aiv^f/M 
quotes  the  words  ntxf^^^  x-x^nx^eu  tcBv^^x  from  the  'o^vToHf  of  Crati- 
nus.  If  we  read  no-^^v  t*  ^x^nx^xt  iih^fix,  wc  shall  have  the  second 
liemistich  of  a  tetrameter  anapestic,  in  which  metre  the  beginning 
vH  the  'oJyirnK  was  written,  as  we  le;ini  from  Hephzstion,  ch.  8. 

P.  S72,  B.  Aiistopbanes:  "o^J/k  }i  ^^iuuic^  ^L-cv  I  «Kwotff,  fior^vft 
ivai^xf,  DTi^ajdy;  <«;v*  xtfu^rh  iKTv^Xavvru,  The  second  vcTsc  may  be 
completed  by  reading,  Xri^xy^v;  fa**,  <m5^«<>flt/j  pd^*r».  In  the  same 
fray; me 't,  one  God  says  to  a. Mother,  *Ey6}  h  roir  cxiyc*  ^^otof  ^^rxq 
i^hXr.»^r,i  M.    Casaubou  reads  ^v.-iTx^^  and  attributes  these  words  to 
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JEoItis.  Schxceighxnser  gives  diem  to  Boreas,  and  accommodates 
Casaubon's  emendation  to  the  metre,  by  reading  (pvrvK  We  believe 
that  the  poet  wrote,  «AiV«»  x^^*^*  ^Smtx^^  If  I  had  come  a  Utile  earlier. 
P.  484',  F.  527>  C.  Aribtophaaies  :  'A  A  a*  eu  yap  luditn  ruZr  iucv 
xuer*rr»^f  u>i?itc  ^AA«v  ll<yfi»,  ixur  etauf  xsucut^y  Tv^«Ko<riuf  Tg*^^^r, 
2v^^irt^di  T*  ivs^x^aii,  xetl  Xffli'  he  AaxMivctv  KvXix^f  fi.(tv   ysc:6^q   Kcct    ^iA4>j. 

In  the  first  verse,  Mr  Person  (p.  45)  reads  ificcdir  «I/V.  From  the 
other  fragments  of  the  same  play,  the  AmtuXku  we  collect  tliat  these 
words  are  spoken  by  an  pld  man,  who  is  complaining  of  his  prodi" 
gal  son.  We  read,  therefore,  'if^etet  ruur.  Mr  Porson  rejects  the 
words  ue4v  n^w^  xut  (pixiaq  as  desperately  corrupt,  but  retains  KvXtKotp 
as  the  beginning  of  a  fourth  verse.  It  is,  however,  an  interpola- 
tion. In  one  passage  of  Athenacus,  the  words  of  the  poet  end  with 
Aetzxtfoif,  Hesychius :  X76f  roi  he  Aeucecini^.  he  KvXtttoi  Attxtt/vm  ^ivov. 
Read :  Xhf  he  A«x«/»v.  tx  xvXtxt^  Acexxtvni  et^ov  xioi.  Perhaps  the 
first  hemistich  of  the  following  verse  was  as  follows :  Ms^u/v  ah, 

P.  499,  C.  I>iphihlS :  Auyvid*  t^at  xirovy  u  y^«v>  $v?<xxov  Jf  f^ic^ev. 
We  are  informed  by  Mr  Gaisford,  in  his  notes  on  Hephaestion 
(p.  341),  that  Mr  Pors6n  considered  this  verse  of  Diphilus  as  an 
aspartcte,  similar  td  some  whj^h  conclude  the  Wasps  of  Aristo- 
phanes, and  to  others  which  Mr  Gaisford  has  produced.  To  these 
may  be  added,  Cratinus  apud  jithen.  p,  553,  E.  'A^xxh  Ji  <r:TVf^,3^i6t 

As  the  poets  of  the  new  comedy  had  very  little  variety  in  their  mea- 
sures, we  are  inclined  to  represent  the  verse  of  Diphilus  as  follows : 
"tx*  xivv  Xetyifir^f,  5  J  y^iXff  6vXuxof  ^l  fucriv» 

P.  70O»  F-  Plato :  ^Errxuf  W  ax^af  rvf  x^ot«^4>»  s'^ii  Av;^v«v  oifiv^gf. 
The  omission  of  the  article  will  convert  these  words  into  an  asynar- 
tete  of  the  kmd  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  By  chang- 
ing the  order  of  the  words,  we  may  produce  a  tetrameter  iambic  : 
'trtaZ$'  iTTt  TVf  x^^rti^$ff  ttK^uf  \  j^w  Xvxvof  h^ivlof.  "Where  the  metre  is 
so  uncertain,  an  editor  of  Athenaeus  would  perhaps  act  most  pru- 
dently in  retaining  the  common  reading. 

Aristophanes  occasionally  introduces  a  very  elegant  species  of 
verse,  which  we  are  wilHng  to  mention  in  this  place,  because  it  dif- 
fers from  the  tetrameter  iambic^  only  in  huving  a  cretic  or  paeon  in 
the  room  of  the  third  dipodia^  and  because  it  is  frequently  corrupted 
into  a  tetrameter  iambic  by  the  insertion  of  a  syllable  after  the  first 
hemisticli.  In  technical  language,  it  is  an  asyuartete,  composed  of 
a  dimeter  iambic  and  an  i  thy  phallic.  It  is  called  Ey^j^i^ijov  Tic-  ot^ir- 
xxiiiKurvXXx,36f  hj  Hephaestion  (ch,  15),  wIk)  has  given  the  follow- 
ing specimen  of  it :  *Efoi  uyt'z  fx-Tr-jrw,  \  lllxxL.-^/in  utrt^^.  Twenty- 
five  of  these  verses  occur  together  in  the  Wasps  of  Aristophanes,  be- 
nnning  with  v.  24-8.     Two  of  tlicm  may  be  corrected  as  follows  : 

V.  249-    Kne^^eg  x'^H-^^'^*   ''*"   Aeft/3a»»<,  |  roy   Xvy/:<^»    •7rp^-.,3v<r:^v,      The  second 

Sellable  of  ;^<«*4^^"  is  long*  V.  263.  <^.At<  a\  cr^^  toITt*  ^,  tihu'*  )  vmy 
^>aam.     In  V,  1212  of  the  Clouds,  the  Ravenna  MS.  rightly  reads : 
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'AAA*  urmyatf  ri  fiwx^fuu  |  ir^£ff  tTTttinu.  The  following  rerse  of  Te- 
leclides  is  adduced  by  Atheoa:u$  (p.  485,  F)  :  K«/  ^fA<;^0y  Vm  i^nua 
f|  tiiwfUv  MiFHffTii^  Sch weigh auser  has  converted  these  words  into 
tlie  following  tetrameter  trocnaic :  Kat  faXixi*^  ^^cv  iXkup  U  ?nx*o-r^f 
niviFf«v.  As  the  second  syllable  of  f^tXi^^lt  ought  to  be  shorty  per- 
haps the  following  asynartete  with  a  dactyl  in  the  first  pUce  may 
approach  nearer  to  the  true  readings  K«/  faXi^^f  Mot  i/Axit  ig  |  iav- 
wrdv  Ai3r«ffTiij,  The  measure  of  these  verses  resembles  the  Latin  Sa- 
.turnian,  except  that  the  first  hemistich  of  the  Satumian  is  catalectic 
Dabunt  malum  Meielli  \  Nrrvio  poetcB,  ^Ef «*  mi^  iVxivj  I  i$fA«jitx{^9  i^rrn^. 
Respecting  the  dimeter  iambics  of  the  comic  poets*  Mr  Porson 
has  said  nothing ;  and  we  have  very  little  to  add  to  what  has  been 
said  by  Mr  Gaisfordi  p.  24'4<.  With  the  exception  of  the  catalectic 
wUpodiat  they  appear  to  admit  ana|>ests  into  every  place,  but  moi« 
frequently  into  the  first  and  third,  than  into  the  second  and  fourth. 
Strictly  (peaking,  indeed,  there  is  no  difference  in  this  metre  between 
the  second  and  fourth  feet,  as  a  system  or  set  of  dimeter  iambics  is 
nothing  more  than  one  long  verse  divided  for  convenience  of  ar- 
rangement into  portions  each  containing  four  feet  That  the-  quan- 
tity  of  the  final  syllable  of  each  dimeter  is  not  indifferent,  h;is  been 
remarked  as  well  by  odiers  as  by  Brunck,  from  whose  hands  wc  beg 
leave  to  rescue  tlie  following  passuj^Je :    Aristoph.  Eq.  453.  Uxt'  «y- 

w  iiJ^ac.     This  ia  the  common  readinf^.     Brunck  reads,  rx  i/i- 

^eilio  :  n«w*  «u)Tdf  ^i^g^jM^-aTflt,  xm  |  y«W^*^i  twV**  tyrf^Mf,  Scc      If  this 

xcading  were  found  in  all  tlie  MSS.,  we  should  tliink  it  our 
duty. to  submit  to  it;  but  we  cannot  allow  the  division  of  the 
anapest  which  it  exhibits  to  be  introduced  upon  mere  conjecture. 
We  suspect- that  tlie  poet  wrote :  n«r  «vt«»  m^^tx^0s\  iv  |  yJirr^ 
ft  1UU  Tw$  sm^y  &c.  It  is  well  known  that  A  and  £T  are  conti- 
3iually  confoundetl  in  manuscripts.  Jn  our  account  of  Mr 
Blomfieki's  edition  of  il>e  Prometheus,  we  had  occasion  to  re- 
mark, that  the  AWine  edition  of  i^schyhts  reads  it^on  for  il^m 
V.  .580,  and  uyfiArm  for  ivyfiure^  v.  586.  In  the  same  manner, 
tlie  'AoT^fiSTi'jTw,  a  play  of  EupoKs  mentioiiod  bj  Ilepbaestion 
(ch.  15),  is  called  ^var^tinvrt  in  several  MSS.  *     The  ^vcrbs 


♦  In  tlie  Gendeman's  Magazine  for  1787  {p.  672),  the  following 
T^ords  conclude  a  very  learned  and  elaborate  panegyric  on  Mr  Pitt. 
**  Rome  had  cause  to  rdoice  that  Scipio  was  her  consul ;  Britain, 
too,  has  reason  to  gratulafc  herself  that  Pilt  is  her  minister.  So^i^ 
•  ^oXAii  illatf  ^vu.  Find.  01.  ii.  Let  not  therefore  objection  be  made 
TO  the  youth  of  one,  who  may  with  confidence  say,  u  ^  tym  «i9?,  Ow 
^i^^  X^<no^  XJf^  ^«AAo  If  Ujyw  nu%Tcuf,  Soph.  Ant.  74"0.  Or  in  the 
^ords  of  Menander:  Mh  %vJ«  j6A84^f,  u  %%^xi^^  My»f^  *aaaj«  ^^«»*yf7»? 
«*•?•«;  t\  As'ycvf  i^i.  "     If  wc  read  *ixx*  tS  ^^onvpl^q,  we  shall  have  a 
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%9  and  iii^tJcSf  are  lx)th  applied  to  a  verb  sijrnifvinjBf  To  beaf^  in 

the  Wasps,    v.  450.      T\^tctty»yitf  ^f>hq  w   iXcuctii   iji^*^'   H    xiy^^ix^^. 

We  conclude  our  observations  on  V^ese  verses  by  mentionmg, 
that  in  v.  S40  of  tlie  Knights,  at  tlie  end  of  a  system  of  them, 
we  must  read  cxflc^exjiywV.?  insttnid  of  <t9rdT*/y»/»!$,  in  order  to  pre^^ 
vent  the  lengthen! n<y  of  a  >>hort  syllable  before  a  mute  and  a  li- 
quid.    Ilie  conjpound  txetTroimyuni  may  be  compared  with  »•<-. 

hxffolr/i  V,  701." 

Aji  expression  occurs  in  Mr  Porson's  remarks  on  the  trocliaic 
metre,  which  appears  to  have  deceived  more  than  one  respect- 
able scholar.  Mr  Porson  observes  (p.  4C),  that  the  catalectic 
tetrameter  trocluiic  oi'  the  tragic  and  comic  poets  may  conveni- 
ently be  considereil  as  consisting  of  a  crctic  or  paeon  prefixed 
to  a  common  trimeter  Iambic,  m  the  following  maimer :  Mjn^, 

»«f-     Mr  Porson  adds : 

**  Sed  in  hoc  trochaico  senario  (liceat  ita  loqui)  duo  obscrr- 
anda  sunt ;  nusquam  anapa^stum,  ne  in  primo  quidem  loco, 
admitti ;  deinde  nccessario  semper  requiri  cassuram  pentliemi- 
pierim.  " 

The  inadmissibility  of  anapests  into  the  trochaic  senctrtus  may 
he  exemplified  by  prefixing  a  cretic  to  the  fifth  verse  of  the 

PlutUS  of  Aristophanes  :   *AXXu  ya^  |  fMxtx^^v  ifuyjcn  rh  h^ct'r6rfx  ri9 

««#f.  The  dactyl  in  tlie  second  place  vitiates  the  metre  of  ihi* 
verse;  confiidered  as  a  tetrameter  trocliaic.  Common  readers 
Mill  pardon  us  for  explaining  tliis  passage  in  Mr  Porson's  pre- 
face, when  we  ^ow  that  it  seems  to  have  been  misunderstood 
by  so  excellent  a  scholar  as  Mr  Burges.  In  Mr  Porson's  edi- 
tion of  the  PJioenissaj,  v.  616  has  an  anapest  in  the  fourdi  place: 

'LliXav9ifae-$et   ir«tT^i  Jij.   km    yk^    l^Xh;   sgiA«v.      In  his  note  upon  this 

verse,  Mr  Burges  remarks :  liaro  et  ftn^asse  mmquam  in  Trch- 
rhaicis  tragic  is  aimpcrstus  occuniL     He  projx)se6  to  rend,  either 

4i^u<yyipw  xl^ioq  y«^,    or  TTxr^lio^    i^i^Jtwcfitirfiei.      It   is    SOU! CW  hat    re- 

juarkablc,  that  an  anapest  in  v.  621  of  the  same  play  has  e- 
sca|)ed  Mr  Burges's  observation :  K«m  <rv,  pfng,  cv  ^s,e*<<  tru  (f.  •«/ 
hfucrcf)  fcwr(«i  ivfui^u*  xu^u.  In  Mr  Porsou's  edition  of  the  O- 
rcsies,  anapests  occur  in  the  five  following  trochaics :    V.  728, 

776, 

reading,  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  preferable  not  only  to  that  which 
IS  exhibited  by  this  ingenious  adniirer  of  youthful  ministers,  but  also 
to  die  original  reatiing  in  Stobacus  LIT.  p.  201.  *AAa'  li  ^^cuZfla^  %vc 
A»y6Vf  «»Jg«?  f^i.  Grotius  reads  av^^i^  tr  i^or,  with  the  frJlowing  note: 
Jddidi  «-'  versus  can -a.  The  fragment  is  manifestly  taken  from  some 
tragedian,  but  not  from  Euripides,  if  Mr  Porson's  {nd  Htc.  29iiJ 
obutvation  on  tlie  initial  leiiers  /3a,  -p.y  &c.  be  correct. 
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V7(5,  787,  1528,  1530.  The  Iphigrenia  in  Aulis  will  supply 
near  twenty  examples,  including  a  few  in  which  the  anapest  is 
contj^ined  in  a  proper  nam  v 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  mention  that,  in  this  metre,  ana- 
pests  are  admissible  only  into  the  even  places.  It  may,  how- 
ijver,  be  not  altogether  supei-fluous  to  observe,  that  the  tragic 

t)oets  appear  to  have  used  anapests  in  the  even  places  as  willing- 
V  and  frecjuently  as  tribrachs,  in  any  place  except  the  first  and 
6fth.  The  thirty-two  tragedies  exhibit  about  thirty-two  in- 
stances of  a  tribrach  in  the  second,  third,  fourth,  sixth  or  se- 
venth place,  several  of  which  appear  to  be  corrupt. 

Both  in  tragedy  and  in  comedy,  the  tetrameter  trochaic  is 
nsually  divided  into  two  hemistichs  by  a  cccstira  after  the  fourth 
foot.  The  tragedians,  however,  observe  this  rule  much  more 
^strictly  than  the  comedians.  Most  of  the  instances  to  the  con- 
trary have  been  corrected  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  ^sch. 
Pcrs.  1 65.  Tuvrti  fut  itTrXn  f/^^iu^  i^^atrrij  Sorii'  i»  ^^w/f.  The  Glas- 
gow edition  has  an  obelus  before  ^iv>^*  The  cicsura  may  be  re- 
j»tored  by  removing  JisrAii  to  the  end  of  the  verse.  Ibid.  731. 
*n^  Ttcft^n^  Je  ^Zf  >Mhq  %eeT\0at^Ttti  )og/j  "^Tlie  true  reading,  A«if 
^5?,  has  been  restored  by  all  the  modern  editors.  Soph.  PhiL 
1 402.  E<  3««5^  crti'x^fitv.  J  ywww©?  li^vc^j  liraj.  Mr  Porson's  emen- 
llation,  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  more  ingenious  than  satisfac- 
tory, may  be  seen  in   Mr  Gaisford's  notes   on  Hephiiestion, 

p.  264.      Euri}>.  Iph.  Aul.  1385.   K«/  yu^  evJi  rti  >.Uf  y    [fu]  (•v^i  n 

?^txv  ifti  cadd,)  (^iXe^v)^uit  x^ioiy»  Perhaps  the  poet  wrote,  K^  y^p 
•vJi  Ttfi  T*  y^ict^i  Ifxk  (ptXb-^/vxfiv  Xi*^^*      Ibid,  1391.   Ti  ri  ittutt^f   rovri   y 

(rcy  y  j^ld.)  j  «g'  e^**^*  uiTUTntf  69r»f.  We  do  not  pretend  to  cor- 
rect the  whole  verse  j  but  we  have  little  doubt  that  the  true 
reading  of  the  latter  hemistich  is  sx*.***"  ^^ru'jnif  %xt.  »Ion.  532. 

Mx^v^U'i  e-xvf^.   ri   tov    6i'iv   y    ifctcetBvt   X^rn^tet,       We   quotc   this 

verse  as  an  instance  of  licentious  emendation.  Barnes  silently 
reads  r«  t«v  6icv  fuMu  His  motive  for  this  alteration  is  un- 
known to  us.  We  arc  un\\nlling  to  suppose  that  even  the  au- 
thor of  the  sublime  ode  on  Aw5r«x5«?  ccvroxM^rn^  'r«w  M^T^f^^^w  rw«»- 
iui  objc^cted  to  the  contracticm  of  ^mu  into  one  syllable,  an  in- 
j^tance  of  which  occurs  only  ten  lines  before  the  verse  in  ques- 
tion. 

Mr  Porson  remarks  (p.  50),  that  in  dimeter  anapestics  a  dactyl 
18  very  seldom,  r^r/Vi/w/',  placiHl  immc<llately  before  an  anapest, 
50  as  to  cause  a  concourse  of  four  short  syllables.  Mr  Gai^^ford 
(p.  279)  has  collected  several  instances  of  this  concourse,  which  w^ 
will  lay  before  our  readci-s,  with  sonic  additional  examples  whicli 
}iave  occurriKl  to  us.  -^-I^ch.  Theb.  874.  vf^wf  'E^iwrw^,  *l«;i«i, 
Ai 3*  T,      Eum.  ,952.  ~n   raT   lUeyiTi,  ^oXimi  ^^«v§<«f,      Suppl.  9.   rii 
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i^in^   rdfitf   A'tyvmv,      Soph.    Ant.   941;    Tii9  jiuTiXi'^x  tjjw  ^cvinf 
>i»i^f.       Aj.  20.^.    Nui   ytfg  0    ^U¥o<;y    0   f^iyou;^    A'lMxgrtTij?.       Road  /MsyHf 

without  the  article.     Eurip.  Wcc,  147.  *'l^  *Aymfii^v6f<^  Uirt^  ye- 

>»TA>».       Hippt)!.   1^65,  *'o5*   a   (rat(p^offV9ri    ^dfru;   VTrtf^i^vf,      Mr  Gclis- 

ford  properly  reads  iwPE^ff-;^^^.     Ale.  8 1 .  *'o<rr<f  «(» 6vs;r«<  ir<)T5gfl»  ip^i- 
fWffli'.     Tro.   101,  MtiT»,$xxx9ft4w  ieu^v6^  kti%ov.     Ibid,  177.  TavV 

*Ayxfc{uvof^y  ixetx0V(rofiim*       Ibid.   1252.   *EA^<Jj«$  g^ri  o-*/  xecrUytr^  /3/«u, 

Mr  Gaisford,  who  omits  this  line,  probably  reads  if  «/  with  Mr 
Person  (ad  Hec.  298).     Ion.  226.  E<  ^w  i^turaeTi  crsAafwir  w-^o  J3,wa»». 

3'21.  1319.    0«5«i.    n«XXc(^o{   arw   ii{«?.      /(^iV/.   1321.    Si^/yoff  <p<'ATaWi' 
^ik  yjt^  ^iir/vvir,      Arlstopll.  Pac.  16*9.   K«/  ^vg«>  tTt^/Ms,  *?  h»  t*  TW«ir. 

Av.  ^Ol'.  KaM  wodff  ^Xo».  This  little  verse  is  not  anapestic,  as 
appears  by  the  IbUowing  words,  tjct  rtm  r  hrtrnxvy  which  Brunck 
has  miserably  corrupted,  in  order  to  accommodate  them  to  his 
notions  of  the  metre.  The^ni.  822,  T^mw,  o  M¥my  m  KxXctiirKt, 
Ran.  1 525.  AoftTtt^u^  <i^«tf ,  ;c^fM  'x^tTcifAwvrt.  Ephippus  apicd  Athen. 
J).  322,  E*  Kdfiioi,  a^i/m,  fiixivau,  »s<rT§a<> .  Mncsimachus  ibid,  p.  403, 
C  K<*5«^o$,  wxfit^t^y  kipvsny  fiiXcycu.  Morc  cxaniplca  may  proba- 
bly be  detected  by  diligent  search ;  but  those  which  we  have 
produced  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  Mr  Person's  expression 
must  be  construed  with  some  de<rree  of  latitude.  According  to 
Mr  Person  (p,  55),  there  is  no  genuine  instance  of  this  license 
in  tetrameter  anapestics. 

The  anapestic  dipodia  may  be  composed  of  a  tribrach  and  an 
anapest,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  a  proper  name,  which  cim- 
not  otherwise  be  introduced  into  the  vei  se.     Anaxan(?rides  ajnid 

Afhen,  p.  13],  B.   AtJAtTi' 3*  «vrwV  *Arr*yi«J«»,   'A^yZf  ^  u^Uf,   **/  xi- 
in^i^Uf  Ku^«ro5«To»  rov  'Apc^^V?^!!'.      The  second   syllable    of  *Amytusstf 

is  evidently  slK>rt. 

In  both  kinds  of  anapestic  verse,  dactyls  are  admitted  with 
much  grtiater  moderation  into  the  second  than  into  the  first 
place  of  the  dipodia.  The  eleven  comedies  of  Aristophanes  con- 
tain more  than  twelve  hundred  tetrameter  anapestics,  in  which 
number  we  have  remarked  only  the  nineteen  following  examples 
of  a  dactyl  in  an  even  place,  which,  in  tliis  kind  of  anapes^tic 
metre,  can  only  be  the  second  foot  of  the  verse,  as  Mr  Person 
has  observed  (p.  51):  %  524*,  805,  1327.  Nub.  351*,  353, 
400,  409*.  Vesp.  389,  551,  671,  673*,  708*,  1027.  Pac.  732. 
Ljs.  500.  Thesm.  790,  794.  Ptan.  1055.  Eccl.  «76*.  In  all 
of  these  verses,  except  those  six  which  are  marked  v^ith  an  aste- 
risk, the  preceding  foot  is  also  a  dactyl.  The  same  observations 
apply  in  a  certain  degree  also  to  dimeter  anapestics.  When  we 
find,  therefore,  in  the  Oedipus  Coloncus  of  Sophocles  (v.  1766), 
Tmvr  •?>  fcjcAvs  ^m^atv  iuZv^  we  do  net  hesitate  to  read  wAwe*.  In 
tljc  Etctra(v.  96\  whore  the  MSS.  and  editions  read  W».^ 
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"A^iif  ^vK  ^tmat,  Brunck  has  judiciously  adopted  the  reading  of 
the  Sclioliast,  «w  ii'iww.  These  trifling  alterations  require  no 
authority  to  support  them ;  but  we  would  not  go  so  far  as  to 
change  the  order  of  the  words  for  the  purpose  of  removing  a 
dactyl  out  of  an  even  place. 

Of  the  nineteen  tetrameters  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pa- 
ragi'aph,  one  only  is  destitute  of  a  ccesttra  after  the  first  dipodia  : 

Nub.  S5S.  TxifT  A^cL  TetvXK  K.Xf  j  wvv^^Tt  xSreci  ]  rh  ft-^xcTrtt  j^^  t2tiZa-eti». 

Similar  instances  are  exceedingly  rare  in  dimeters.  Mr  Gai?- 
ford  has  collected  more  than  fifty  instances  of  the  violation  of 
the  ccc.mja  in  dimeter  ana})estics,  in  six  of  which  the  foot  which 
ought  to  be  followed  by  the  cdesura  is  a  dactyl.  iEsch.  Pers. 
532.  *AXX*,  J  Ziv  iBxc-iMu,  vvf  Ui^traiv,  The  woru  «AA*  appeals  to 
have  been  hiscrtxxl  by  Turncbus  for  tlie  purpose  of  completing 
the  verse.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  read,  ^i2  Zsw  fianXiv  tvf  rif  ni^- 
••£»  I  tSv  f,iiyxx»v^afv  x$u  ^-oXvdv^^uf  |  or^atricif  ixiTet^.  Tliis  emenda- 
tion is  corroborated  by  the  first  words  of  the  play,  T«>i  rtiv  iTi^. 
wai  Tut  oixt^fiiim^  &c.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  not  free  from 
suspicion  that  the  poet  wi'ote,  nt^  «tZ  iTs^wy,  novo  for  the  secofid 
time,  Agam.  1533.  «aa'  I^mv  he  Tdijy  I  t^»«5  ui^6hy  rii'  ^oAvxA«trr»f 
T  I  'aptyiiuav  xfdlict  Sg<«V«$,  &c.  Mr  Porson  {ad  Med.  822)  re- 
marks on  this  passiige  :  Dele  imUilcm  coptdamy  et  hge  «-#At/xA«tm!^. 
We  suspect  that  both  the  conjunction  and  the  proper  name  are 
intei-polated,  and  that  we  ought  to  read,  t«»  ^cXv*?utvro9  lewgt* 
^{«Vfl»j.  Either  reading  violates  the  aesiira.  Idem  Prometheo  So^ 
luto  ajmd  Strabo7iem^  ^.33.  Aifiwv  vxTTtr^ltpm  aMttuk  Both  the 
sense  and  the  reading  of  these  words  are  uncertain.  Soph. 
Ant.  156.  THirh  K^wf  0  Mtyoi)t{A»5  tuxf^*  T^^e  word  rnchy  whicli 
is  unnecessary  to  the  sense,  was  added  by  Heath  to  complete 
the  verse.  Lntil  a  happier  emendation  is  offered,  perhaps  an 
editor  of  Sophocles  will  do  well  in  exhibiting  this  verse  as  it 
stands  in  the  MSS.  and  old  editions.  Eurip.  Iph.  Taur.  460. 
*Bv  vKci<ri  TiXfl^  Ttih  {iMHi,  As  tlie  preceding  verse  ends  with  a 
vowel,  Markland  omits  w,  and  considers  this  verse  as  cataleclic. 
Aristoph.  Pac.  1320.  k^w^kt  iv^ufupwi  rcia-i  0tcTi.  Read  with  the 
assistance  of  tlie  Ravenna  manuscript,  xx^vlx^mui  rtUrt  CuStnK 

Every  person  who  has  a  tolerable  ear,  and  is  acquainted  with 
the  subject,  will  immediately  perceive  tliat  the  rhythm  of  the 
following  verses  is  not  quite  perfect.     JEsch.  Prom.  1067.  TtU 

^^sioTUi  yu^  fctnTv  iutt6n,  Cliocph.  1068.  Utuio/io^M  fxh  TT^tnn  v^^» 
|«».  Soph.  CEd.  Col.  1754.  ^Q>  T»tw»  AJy84»$,  ^^ocnrhvofAiv  «<.  Eu- 
rip.  Med.  160.  '^Q  ^u/dxxelfity  xtct  'rorn  **A^^t,  Ibid.  1408.  'axx' 
ixio-ov  y  cu)f  vtc^ec  xou  oimtfjuu,  Suj)pl,  980.  lC«t<  ^)gv  0u}iduaf  rurV  is'*^ 
)i.      IpJl.  Aul.  28.   Owe  uyotfCiu   rmvT    myi(c^  x^tcrn&fi.      'Y\\e   rhythui 

of  the  firit  hciniaiieh  of  tiic  first,  seccndy  foarlh,  fifth  anti  s^t^ 
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Tenth  of  these  verses,  and  of  the  second  hemistich  of  the  third 
and^sixth,  is  rather  dactylic  than  anapestic.  The  same  effect 
is  always  produced,  when  the  three  last  syllables  of  a  word^ 
which  are  capable  of  standing  in  the  verse  as  an  anapest,  are 
divided,  as  in  the  preceding  examples,  between  a  dactyl  and 
the  following  foot.  In  the  Prometheus,  Mr  Blomfidd  has  judi- 
ciensly  adopted  Bothe's  emendation,  rats  yti^  ^^•iorttu  In  comic 
anapestics,  such  faults  may  generally  be  corrected  with  great 
ease.  Aristoph.  Nub.  293.  K«*  tn/^^t  y ,  i  fc^>Ani(/urr*t,  liead^ 
Xififieu  iwTy  i  iroA«T//iti|To«.  Ihid.  420.  *AAA'  iWtf  yi  "^v^^i  m^^tiu 
Read,  'aaa'  •ilnxm  yu  Vesp.  687.  *^OTeL¥  tlnxfcr  fisn^eUtof  ff-a*.  Read 
rt  ftu^ciu$f.  Ibid,  715.  'AXX'  c^orttf  ftHf  iua-ttr  etinpi.  Read  cxU*  km 
as  two  words.  Ar.  494.  EiV  5««TJSf  yi^  v^n  Trau^a^Uv.  Read,  Ek 
ym^  dWrnp.  Ibid,  569.  12/  'X^^tt^m  ^u  rai;  A<o$  otxntly'  Read,  Cit  ht 
sr^Mt^  Lys.  571.  'El  i^ixf  oii  tuts  KXt»9T^^atK  Read,  *Ex  rav  i^tvv  km} 
xXa^n^^r,  Thesm.  804.  Uttvctfwx^g  ft4r  {f«,hf  Brunch,)  itTruf  hrri^^ 
Read,  "HrT*»f  fclf  Hetvo-tfcdj^iK  icrltf,  £ccl.  516.  OvJfjttiflC  ya^  Jfifdiig*  rov. 
Read,    Ov^i  fu£  yet^  a-tZ  ^uM^ti,      Ibid,  624.   MtHtf^toiq   n  ^^vxthu.*  xivtyv 

Read*  Mii^  ^o^  jT.     Plut.  588.  OKJo^iid?  yk^  xul  /3#vAo^ffef.     Ready 

We  shall  now  take  our  leave  for  the  present  of  this  great  cri- 
tic, who,  in  the  compass  of  a  few  pages,  has  thrown  more  light 
upon  the  subjects  of  his  inquirj',  tnan  can  be  collected  from  all 
the  numerous  volumes  of  his  predecessors.  For  ourselves,  we 
have  only  to  express  a  hope,  that  our  strictures  may  contribute 
in  some  degree  to  the  information  of  such  younger  students  ii» 
Greek  literature,  as  are  disposed  to  peruse  the  preface  to  the 
Hecuba  with  that  care  and  attention  which  it  so  eminently  de- 
serves, and  without  which  its  merits  cannot  be  duly  appre- 
ciated. 


Art.  IV.  Memoirs  of  the  Political  and  Private  Life  of  James 
Caidfieldj  Earl  of  Charlemont^  Knight  of  St  Patrick^  S^c,  Sfc. 
By  Francis  Hardy  esq.  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  three  last  Parliaments  of  Iremnd.  4to.  pp.  436« 
London.     1810. 

•This  is  the  life  of  a  Gentleman,  written  by  a  Gentleman  ;— 
"*•  and,  considering  the  tenor  of  many  of  our  late  biogra- 
fJiies,  this  of  itself  is  no  slight  recommendation.  But  it  is, 
moreover,  the  Ufe  of  one  who  stood  foremost  in  the  political 
history  of  Ireland  for  fifty  years  preceding  her  union, — that  is, 
for  the  whole  period  during  which  Ireland  had  a  history  or  po- 
lilies  of  her  own — written  by  one  who  was  a  witness  and  a  shar- 
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dr  in  llic  scene, — a  man  of  fair  talents  and  liberal  views, — and 
distinnjiiislied,  beyond  nil  writers  on  recent  politics  that  we  have 
ever  niet  with,  for  thfe  handsome  and  indulgent  terms  in  which 
he  speaks  of  his  political  opponents.  The  work  is  enlivened, 
too,  with  various  anecdotes  and  fragments  of  the  corre^})ond- 
cnce  of  persons  eminent  for  t  dents,  learning,  and  political  ser- 
vices in  both  countries  j  and  with  a  great  number  of  characters, 
sketched  with  a  very  powerful,  though  somewhat  too  favourable 
hand,  of  almost  all  who  distinguished  themselves,  during  this' 
momentous  period,  on  the  scene  of  Irish  aflairi^. 

From  what  we  have  now  said,  the  reader  will  conchide  that 
we  think  verj^  favourably  of  this  book:  And  wc  do  think  it  both 
cntcrtiiining  and  instructive.  But — (for  there  is  always  a  biU  \x\ 
a  Reviewer's  praises) — it  has  also  its  faults  and  im})erfections  ;^ 
and  tliese,  alas  !  so  great  and  so  many,  that  it  requires  all  the 
good  nature  we  can  catch  by  sympathy  from  the  author,  not  to 
treat  him  novv  and  then  with  a  terrible  and  exemplary  severity. 
He  seems,  in  the  first  place,  to  have  begun  and  ended  his  book, 
without  ever  forming  an  idea  of  the  distinction  between  privatcand 
})ublic  history  J  and  sometimes  tells  us  stories  about  I^)rd  Charlc- 
niont,  and  about  people  who  were  merely  jmiong  his  accidental 
acquaintance,  far  too  long  to  find  a  place  even  in  a  biographical' 
Inenioir ; — and  sometimes  enkrges  upon  matters  of  general  his- 
tory, with  which  Lord  Charlemont  has  no  other  connexion, 
than  that  they  happened  during  his  life,  with  a  minuteness  which 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  a  professed  annalist.  The  biograj^hy 
again  is  broken,  not  only  by  large  patches  of  liistorical  mat- 
ter, but  by  miscellaneous  reflections,  and  anecdotes  of  all  man- 
ner of  persons;  while,  in  tlie  historical  part,  he  successively 
makes  the  most  unreasonable  presumptiouson  the  reader's  know- 
ledge, his  ignorariCe  and  his  curiosity, — overlayiujg  him,  at  one 
time,  with  anxious  and  miinteresting  details,  and,  at  another, 
omitting  even  such  gv^neral  and  summary  notices  of  the  progress 
of  events  as  arc  necessary  to  connect  his  occasional  narratives 
and  reflections. 

nie  most  conspicuous  and  extraordinary  of  his  irrcOTLirities, 
howevfir,  is  that  of  his  style ; — whicli  touches  upon  all  the  ex- 
tremes of  composition,  almost  in  every  page,  or  every  j)ani- 
graph  ; — or  rather,  is  entirely  made  up  of  those  extremes,  with- 
out ever  resting  for  an  instant  in  a  medium,  or  aftbrding  any 
pause  for  softening  the  eflects  of  its  contrasts  and  transitions. 
Sometimes,  and  indeetl  most  fre(]uently,  it  is  familiar,  loase  and 
colloquial,  beyond  the  common  pitch  of  serious  conversation ; 
at  other  times  by  far  too  figurative,  rhetorical  and  ambitious, 
ibr  the  sober  tone  of  history.     Here,  it  runs  into  little  trifling 
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3olces  and  stories  ^  there,  into  weiglity  aphorisms  and  pot^it  an- 
titheses. One  page  is  filled  with  vulgar  idiom  and  ungramma- 
tical  familiarity ;  and  another  teems  with  more  classical  allu- 
juons,  than  would  serve  to  season  a  whole  quarto  of  parliament* 
ary  orations.  The  ingenious  author,  in  snort,  has  never  hit, 
by  any  accident,  upon  the  proper  tone  for  impressive  narrative, 
or  important  discussion  j  but  is  perpetually  carried  away,  by  am- 
bition, or  carelessness,  or  vivacity  of  temper,  or  deficiency  of 
taste,  into  all  sorts  of  strange  and  contradictory  excesses.  To 
our  colder  temperaments,  a  good  deal  of  this  appears  strained 
and  unnatural ;  but,  to  an  Irishman,  it  is  very  probably  natu- 
ral enou^ ;  and  indeed,  the  whole  work  bears  more  resem- 
blance to  the  animated  and  versatile  talk  of  a  man  of  generous 
feelings  and  excitable  imagination,  than  the  mature  production 
of  an  author  who  had  diligently  corrected  his  manuscript  for 
the  press,  with  the  fear  of  the  public  before  his  eyes.  There  is 
8  spirit  about  the  work,  however, — independent  of  the  spirit  of 
candour  and  indulgence  of  which  we  have  already  spoken, — which 
redeems  many  of  its  faults ;  and,  looking  upon  it  in  the  light 
<^  a  memoir  by  an  intelligent  contemporary,  rather  than  a  re- 
gular history  or  profound  dissertation,  we  think  that  its  value 
will  not  be  mjured  by  a  comparison  with  any  work  of  this  de- 
Ki^ption  that  has  been  recently  offered  to  the  public. 

The  part  of  the  work  which  relates  to  Lora  Charlemont  in- 
dividuaOy, — though  by  no  means  the  least  interesting,  at  least  in 
its  adjuncts  and  digressions, — ^may  be  digested  into  a  very  short 
sammary.  He  was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1728  |  and  received  a 
private  education  under  a  succession  of  preceptors,  of  various 
merit  and  assiduity.  In  1746  he  went  abroad,  without  having 
been  either  at  a  public  school  or  an  university  $  and  yet  appears 
to  have  heea  earber  distinguished,  both  for  scholarship  and  polite 
manners,  than  most  of  the  ingenuous  youths  that  are  turned  out 
bj  these  celebrated  seminaries.  He  remained  on  the  Continent  no 
1^  than  nine  years ;  in  the  course  of  which,  he  extended  his  tra- 
vels to  Greece,  Turkey  and  Efrypt ;  and  formed  an  intimate 
and  firiendly  acquaintance  with  the  celebrated  historian  David 
Hume,  whom  he  met  both  at  Turin  and  Paris— the  President 
Montesquieu — ^the  Marchese  Maffei — Cardinal  Albani — Lord 
Rockingnam — ^the  Due  de  Nivemois — and  various  other  emi- 
nent persons.  He  had  rather  a  dislike  to  the  French  national 
character ;  though  he  admired  their  hterature,  and  the  general 
politeness  of  theur  manners. 

In  1755  he  returned  to  his  native  couiitiy,  at  the  age  of  28 1 
an  object  of  interest  and  respect  to  all  parties,  and  to  all  indivi- 
duals of  consequence  in  the  Kingdom.    His  intimacy  with  Lord 
\oL.xix.  NO.  57.  O  John 
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John  Cavendish  naturally  difbosed  him  to  be  on  a  good  footing' 
with  his  brother,  who  was  tnen  Lord  Lieutenant ;  and  *  the 

*  outset  of  his  politics, '  as  he  has  himself  observed,  *  gave  rea- 
^  son  to  suppose  that  his  life  would  be  much  more  courtly  than 

*  it  proved  to  be.  *  The  first  scene  of  profligacy  and  court  in- 
trigue, however,  which  he  witnessed,  deterramed  him  to  act  a 
more  manly  part — *  to  be  a  Freeman,  *  as  Mr  Hardy  says,  <  in 

*  the  purest  sense  of  the  word,  opposing  the  court  or  Uie  peo- 

*  pie  indiscriminately,  whenever  he  saw  them  adopting  errone- 
^  ous  or  mischievous  opinions. '  To  this  resolution,  his  bio^ 
grapher  adds,  that  he  had  the  virtue  and  firmness  to  adhere  $ 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  he  was  uniformly  in  opposhion 
to  the  court  for  the  long  remainder  of  his  life ! 

Though  very  regular  in  his  attendance  on  the  Irish  Parlia* 
ment,  he  alwavs  had  a  house  in  London,  where  he  passed  a 
good  part  of  the  winter,  till  1773  ;  when  feelings  of  patriotism 
and  duty  induced  him  to  transfer  his  residence  almost  entirely 
to  Lreland.  The  polish  of  his  manners,  however,  and  the  kind- 
ness of  his  disposition, — his  taste  for  literature  and  the  arts,  and 
the  unsuspected  purity  and  firmness  of  his  political  principles, 
had  before  this  time  secured  him  the  friendship  of  almost  all 
the  distinguished  men  who  adorned  England  at  this  period* 
Witli  Mr  Fox,  Mr  Burke,  and  Mr  Beauclerk — Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Dr  Johnson,  Sir  William  Chalmers — ^and  many  ci- 
thers of  a  similar  character — ^he  was  always  particularly  inti- 
mate. During  the  Lieutenancy  of  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, in  1772,  he  was,  without  any  solicitation,  advanced  to 
the  dignity  of  an  Earl ;  and  was  very  much  distinguished  and 
consulted  during  the  short  period  of  the  Rockingham  adminis- 
tration ; — ^thougn  neither  at  that  time,  nor  at  any  other,  invest- 
ed with  any  official  situation.  In  1768,  he  married;  and  in 
1780,  he  was  chosen  General  of  the  Irish  Volunteers,  and  con- 
ducted himself  in  that  delicate  and  most  important  command, 
with  a  decree  of  temper  and  judgment,  liberality  and  firmness, 
which  we  nave  no  doubt  contributed,  more  than  any  thing  else, 
both  to  the  efficacy  and  the  safety  of  that  most  periious  but  ne- 
cessary experiment.  The  rest  of  his  history  is  soon  told.  He 
was  the  early  patron,  and  the  constant  friend  of  Mr  Grattan  ; 
and  was  the  means  of  introducing  the  celebrated  Sini^le-lSpecch 
Hamilton  to  the  acquaintance  of  Mr  Burke.  Though  verv 
^ariy  disposed  to  relieve  the  Catholics  from  a  part  of  their  disa- 
bilities, he  ceriaiiily  was  doubtful  of  the  prudence,  or  propriot}', 
of  their  more  reeeiit  pretensions.  He  was  from  tirst  to  last  a 
zealous,  active  and  temjieiate  ailvocnte  lor  parliamentary  reform. 
He  was  averse  to  the  Legislative  Union  with  Great"  Britain. 
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He  was  nniformly  steady  to  his  principles,  and  faithful  to  his 
friends ;  and  seems  to  have  divided  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
pretty  eaually  between  those  ele^nt  studies  of  literature  and 
art  by  wnich  his  youth  had  been  delisted,  and  those  patriotic 
duties  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  nuddle  a^.  The  sittings  of 
the  Irish  Academy,  over  which  he  presided  nrom  its  first  found- 
^on,  were  frequently  held  at  Chanemont  House ; — 'and  he  al- 
ways extended  the  most  munificent  patronage  to  die  professors 
of  art,  and  the  kindest  indulgence  to  youthful  talents  of  every 
description.  His  health  had  declined  gradually  from  about  the 
year  l*/90;  and  he  died  in  August  1799, — esteemed  and  re- 
,gretted  by  aQ  who  had  had  any  opportunity  of  knowing  him,  in 
public  or  m  private,  as  a  friend  or  as  an  opponent. — Such  is  the 
sure  reward  of  honourable  sentiments^  and  mild  and  steady 
principles  ! 

To  this  branch  of  the  history  belongs  a  considerable  piirt  of 
the  anecdotes  and  characters  with  which  the  book  is  enlivened ; 
and,  in  siparticular  manner,  those  which  Mr  Hardy  has  given, 
in  Lord  Cnarleniont's  own  words,  from  the  private  papers  and 
memoirs  which  have  been  put  into  his  hands.  His  Lordship 
appears  to  have  kq)t  a  sort  of  journal  of  every  thing  interesting 
that  befel  him  through  life,  and  especially  during  his  long  resi- 
dence on  the  Continent.  From  this  document  Mr  Hardy^  has 
made  copioiu^  extracts,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  narrative ;  and 
the  general  style  of  them  is  undoubtedly  very  creditable  to  the  no- 
ble author ; — a  little  tedious,  perhaps,  now  and  then, — and  gene- 
rally a  little  too  studiously  and  maturely  composed,  for  the  pri- 
vate memoranda  of  a  young  man  of  talents ; — but  always  in 
the  style  and  tone  of  a  gentleman,  and  with  a  character  of  ra- 
tionality, and  calm  indulgent  benevolence,  that  is  infinitely  more 
pleasing  than  sallies  of  sarcastic  wit,  or  periods  of  cold-blooded 
speculation. 

One  of  the  first  characters  that  appears  on  the  scene,  is  our 
excellent  countryman,  the  celebratea  David  Hume,  whom  Lord 
Charlemont  first  met  with  at  Turin,  in  the  year  1,750 :— and  of 
whom  he  has  given  an  account  rather  more  eutertaininc;,  we  be- 
lieve, than  accurate.  We  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  re- 
cords with  perfect  fidelity  the  impression  which  he  then  received 
from  the  appearance  and  conversation  of  that  distinguished  phi- 
losopher. But,  with  all  our  respect  for  Lord  Cliarlemont,  wc 
cannot  allow  a  young  Irish  Lord,  on  his  first  visit  nf  a  foreigii 
court,  to  have  been  precisely  the  person  most  capalile  of  ap- 
preriating  the  value  of  such  a  man  as  David  Hume; — and 
though  there  is  a  great  fund  of  truth  in   the  following  ob- 
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servations,  we  think  they  illustrate  the  character  and  condition 
of  the  person  who  makes  them,  iully  as  much  as  that  of  him  to 
whom  they  are  applied. 

*  Nature,  I  beliere,  nerer  formed  any  man  more  unlike  his  real 
character  than  David  Hume.  The  powers  of  physiognomy  were 
baffled  by  his  countenance ;  neither  could  the  most  skUful,  in  that 
science,  pretend  to  discover  the  smallest  trace  of  the  fasulties  of  his 
mind,  in  the  unmeaning  features  of  his  visage.  His  face  was  broad 
and  fat,  his  mouth  wide,  and  without  any  other  erpression  than 
that  of  imbecility.  His  eyes,  vacant  and  spiritless  ;  and  the  corpu- 
lence of  his  whole  person  was  far  better  fitted  to  communicate  the 
idea  of  a  turde-eating  alderman,  than  of  a  refined  philosopher. 
His  speech,  in  English,  was  rendered  ridiculous  by  the  broadest 
Scctoh  accent ;  and  his  French  was,  if  possible,  still  more  laugh- 
able ;  so  that  wisdom,  most  certainly,  never  disguised  herself  before 
in  so  uncouth  a  garb.  Though  now  near  fifty  years  old,  he  wa^ 
healthy  and  strong ;  but  his  health  and  strength,  hx  from  being  ad- 
vantageous to  his  figure,  instead  of  manly  comeliness,  had  only  the 
appearance  of  rusticity.  His  wearing  an  uniform  added  ereatfy  to 
his  natural  awkwardness  '^  for  he  wore  it  like  a  grocer  of  me  trained 
bands.  Sinclair  was  a  Lieutenant-eeneral,  and  was  sent  to  the 
courts  of  Vienna  and  Turin  as  a  military  envoy,  to  see  that  their 
quota  of  troops  was  furnished  by  the  Austrians  and  Fiedmontese. 
It  was  therefore  thought  necessary  that  his  secretary  should  appear 
to  be  an  officer  ;  and  Hume  was  accordingly  disguised  in  scarlet. 

*  Having  thus  given  an  account  of  his  exterior,  it  is  but  fair  that 
I  should  state  my  good  opinion  of  his  character.  Of  aU  the  philo- 
sophers of  his  sect,  none,  I  believe,  ever  joined  more  real  benevo- 
lence to  its  mischievous  principles,  than  my  friend  Hume.  His  love 
to  mankind  was  universal,  and  vehement ;  and  there  was  no  service 
he  would  not  cheerfully  have  done  to  his  felloW- creatures,  excepting 
only  that  of  su£Pering  them  to  save  their  souls  in  their  own  way. 
He  was  tender-hearted,  friendly,  and  charitable  in  the  extreme. ' 
p.  8,  9. 

His  Lordship  then  tcHs  a  story  in  illustration  of  the  philoso- 
pher's benevolence,  which  we  have  no  other  reason  for  leaving 
out— but  that  we  know  it  not  to  be  true  j  and  concludes  a  little 
flissertation  on  the  peroicious  effects  of  his  doctrines,^  with  the 
following  little  anecdote  j  of  the  authenticity  of  which  also,  we 
should  entertain  some  doubts,  did  it  not  appear  likely  to  have 
fidlen  within  his  own  personal  knowledge. 

*  He  once  professed  himself  the  admirer  of  a  young,  most  beau« 
tiful,  and  accomplished  lady,  at  Turin,  who  only  laughed  at  his 
passion.  One  day  he  addressed  her  in  the  usual  common-place 
strain,  that  he  was  aUmen  aneanti, — <'  Oh  /  pour  atuantit "  replied 
the  lady,  **  ce  n*est  en  efftt  qiC  une  operation  iris  naturellc  de  vehre 
Smteme. "    p.  10. 
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The  following  passages  are  from  a  later  part  of  die  journal : 
but  indicate  the  same  turn  of  mind  in  the  observer. 

*  Home's  fashion  at  Paris,  when  he  was  there  as  Secretary  to 
Lord  Hertford,  was  truly  ridiculous  ;  and  nodiing  ever  marked,  hi  a 
more  striking  manner,  the  whimsical  genius  of  the  French.  No 
roan,  from  his  manners,  was  surely  less  formed  for  their  society,  or 
less  likely  to  meet  with  their  approbation  ;  but  that  flimsy  philoso- 
phy which  pervades  and  deadens  even  their  most  licentious  novels, 
was  then  the  folly  of  the  day.  Freethinking  and  English  frocks 
were  the  fashion,  and  the  Anglomanic  was  the  ion  du  pais.  From 
what  has  been  already  said  of  him,  it  is  apparent  that  his  conversa- 
tion to  strangers,  and  particularly  to  Frenchmen,  could  be  little  dd^ 
lightful ;  and  still  more  parti cttlarly,  one  woidd  suppose,  to  French- 
women. And  yet,  no  lady's  toilette  was  complete  without  Hume's 
attendance.  At  the  opera,  his  broad,  unmeaning  face  was  usually 
seen  enire  deuxjdis  minois.  The  ladies  in  France  give  the  ton,  and 
the  ton  was  deism  ;  a  species  of  philosophy  ill  suited  to  the  softer 
9ez,  in  whose  delicate  frame  weakness  is  in^resting,  and  timidity  a 
charm.  But  the  women  in  France  were  deists,  as  with  us  they  were 
•charioteers.  How  my  friend  Hume^as  able  to  endure  the  encoun- 
ter of  these  French  female  Titans,  I  know  not.  In  England,  either 
his  philosophic  pride,  or  his  conviction  that  infidelity  was  ill  suited 
to  women,  made  him  perfectly  averse  from  tlie  initiauon  of  ladies 
into  the  m^^steries  of  his  doctrine.'     p.  121,  122. 

*  Nodiing, '  adds  his  Lordship,  in  anodier  place,  *  ever  showed 
a  mind  more  truly  beneficent  than  Hume's  whole  conduct  with  re- 
gard to  Rousseau.  That  story  is  too  well  known  to  be  repeated  ; 
and  exhibits  a  striking  picture  of  Hume's  heart,  whilst  it  displays 
the  strange  and  unaccountable  vanity  and  madness  of  the  French, 
or  rather  SWiss  moralist  When  ^rst  they  arrived  together  from 
France,  happening  to  meet  wiih  Hume  in  the  Park,  I  wished  him 
joy  of  his  pleasing  connexion ;  and  particularly  hinted,  that  I  was 
convinced  he  must  be  perfectly  happy  in  his  new  friend,  as  their 
sentiments  were,  I  believed,  nearly  similar.  *  Why  no,  man, '  said 
he,  *  in  that  you  are  mistaj^en.  Rousseau  is  not  what  you  think 
him  ;  he  has  a  hankering  after  the  Bible,  and,  indeed,  is  little  better 
than  a  Christian,  in  a  way  of  his  own.  *    p.  1 20. 

*  In  London,  where  he  often  did  me  the  honour  to  communicate 
the  manuscripts  of  his  additional  Essays,  before  their  publication,  I 
have  sometimes,  in  the  course  of  our  intimacy,  asked  him,  whether 
he  thought  that,  if  his  opinions  were  universally  to  take  place,  man- 
kind would  not  be  rendered  more  unhappy  than  they  now  were ;  and 
whether  he  did  not  suppose,  that  the  curb  of  religion  was  necessary 
to  human  nature?  *  The  objections, '  answered  he,  *  are  not  with- 
out weight ;  but  error  never  can  produce  good ;  and  truth  ought  to 
take  place  of  all  considerations. '  He  never  failed,  indeed,  in  the 
midst  of  any  controversy,  to  give  its  due  praise  to  every  thing  toler- 
able that  was  either  said  or  written  against  him.    His  sceptical 
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turn  made  him  doubt,  and  consequen^y  dispute,  every  thing ;  yet 
was  he  a  fair  and  pleasant  disputant.  He  heard  vrith  patience, 
and  answered  without  acrimony.  Neidier  was  his  conversadon  at 
any  time  ofFcnsive,  even  to  his  more  scrupulous  companions.  His 
good  sense,  and  good  nature,  prevented  his  saying  any  thing  that 
was  likely  to  shock ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  was  provoked  to  ar- 
gument,  that,  in  mixed  companies,  he  entered  into  his  favourite 
topics.*    p.  123. 

Another  of  the  eminent  persons  of  whom  Lord  Charlemont 
has  recorded  his  impressions  in  his  own  hand,  was  the  celebrated 
Montesquieu ;  of  whose  acouaintance  he  says,  and  with  some 
reason,  ne  was  more  vain,  tnan  of  having  seen  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt.  He  and  another  English  gentleman  paid  their  first  visit 
to  him  at  his  seat  near  Bourdeaux  $  and  die  foUowing  is  the  ac- 
count of  their  introduction. 

'  •  The  first  appointment  with  a  favourite  mistrees,  could  not  have 
rendered  our  night  more  restless  than  this  flattering  invitation  ;  and 
the  next  morning  we  set  out  so  early,  that  we  arrived  at  hb  villa 
before  he  was  risen.  The  servant  showed  us  Into  his  library  ;  where 
th^  first  object  of  curiosity  that  presented  itself  was  a  table,  at  which 
he  had  apparendy  been  reading  the  night  before,  a  book  lyin^  upon 
it  open,  turned  down,  and  a  Tamp  extinguished.  Eager  to  knoyr 
the  nocturnal  studies  of  this  great  philosopher,  we  immediately  flew 
to  the  book.  It  was  a  volume  of  Ovid's  Works,  containing  his  Ele* 
gtes,  and  open  at  one  of  the  ihost  gallatit  poems  of  that  master  of 
wve.  Before  we  could  overcome  oiur  surprise,  it  was  gready  in- 
creased by  the  entrance  of  the  president,  whose  appearance  and  man* 
ner  was  totally  opposite  to  the  idea  which  we  had  formed  to  our- 
selves of  him.  Instead  of  a  grave,  austere  philosopher,  whose  pre- 
sence might  strike  with  awe  such  boys  as  we  were,  the  person  who 
now  addressed  ds,  was  a  gay,  politej  sprightly  Frenchman ;  who, 
after  a  thousand  genteel  compliments,  and  a  thousand  thanks  for 
the  honour  we  had  done  him,  desired  to  know  whedier  we  would 
not  breakfast  i  and,  upon  our  declining  the  offer,  having  already 
eaten  at  an  inn  not  far  from  the  house,  '  Come,  then,'  says  he, 
*  let  us  walk ;  the  day  is  fine,  and  I  Irtng  to  show  you  my  villa* 
as  I  have  endeavoured  to  form  it  according  to  the .  English  tatte, 
and  to  cultivate  and  dress  it  in  the  English  manner. '  Following 
him  into  the  farm,  we  soon  arrived  at  the  skirts  of  a  beautiful  wood, 
cut  into  walks,  and  paled  round,  die  entrance  to  which  was  barri- 
cadoed  with  a  moveable  bar,  about  three  feet  high,  fastened  with  a 
padlock.  *  Come;'  said  he,  searching  in  his  pocket,  ^  it  is  not 
worth  our  while  to  wait  for  the  key  j  yoti,  I  am  sure,  can  leap  as 
well  as  I  can,  and  this  bar  shall  not  stop  me.  *  So  saying,  lie  ran 
at  the  bar,  and  fairly  jumped  over  it,  while  we  followed  hiir  with 
amazement,  though  not  without  dehght,  to  see  the  philosoplie-  i  v  \j 
to  become  ojur  playfellow.  *    p.  32,  '6?^ 
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*  In  Parisi  I  have  frequently  met  him  m  company  with  ladies, 
and  have  been  as  often  astonished  at  the  poUteness»  the  gallantry, 
and  sprightliness  of  his  behaviour.  In  a  word»  the  most  accom- 
plished, the  most  refined  vetU-mditre  of  Paris,  could  not  have  been 
more  amusing,  from  the  liveliness  of  his  chat,  nor  could  have  been 
more  inexhaustible  in  that  sort  of  discourse  which  is  best  suited  to 
women,  than  this  venerable  philosopher  of  seventy  years  old.  But 
at  this  we  diall  not  be  smprised,  when  we  reflect,  that  the  profound 
author  of  L'Esprit  des  Loiz,  was  also  author  of  the  Persian  Let* 
lers,  and  of  the  truly  gallant  Temple  de  Gnide. '    p.  36. 

The  following  opinion,  from  such  a  quarter,,might  have  been 
expected  to  have  produced  more  dfect  than  it  seems  to  have 
flkme,  <m  so  warm  an  admirer  as  Lord  Chorlemont. 

*  In  the  course  of  our  conversations,  Ireland,  and  its  interests, 
have  often  been  the  topic ;  and,  upon  these  occasions,  I  have  al- 
ways found  him  an  advocate  for  an  Union  between  that  country  and 
England.  "  Were  1  an  Iiishman, "  said  he,  «*  I  should  ceruinly 
widi  few:  it ;  and,  as  a  general  lover  of  liberty,  I  sincerely  deare  it ; 
and  for  this  plain  reason,  that  an  inferior  country,  connected  with 
one  much  her  superior  in  force,  can  never  be  certain  of  the  perma- 
ment  enjoyment  of  coxutitutional  freedom,  unless  she  has,  by  her  re- 
presentatives, a  proportional  share  in  the  legislature  of  the  superior 
kingdom. "    p.  36^ 

Of  Lord  Charlemont's  English  friends  and  associates,  none 
is  representexl^  perhaps,  in  more  lively  and  pleasing  colours 
than  Topfaam  mauclerk,  to  the  graces  of  whose  conversation 
even  the  fastidious  Dr  Johnson  has  borne  such  powerful  tes- 
timony. Lord  Charlemont,  and,  indeed,  all  who  have  oc- 
casion to  speak  of  him,  repi-escnt  him  as  more  accomplish- 
ed and  agreeable  in  society,  than  any  man  of  his  ago— of  ex- 
quisite taste,  perfect  eoocl-breeding,  and  unblemihhed  integri* 
ty  and  honour.  Undisturbed,  too,  by  ambition,  or  political 
animosities,  and  at  his  ease  with  regard  to  fortune,  he  might 
appear  to  be  placed  at  the  very  summit  of  human  felicity, 
and  to  exemplify  that  fortunate  lot  to  which  conimon  desti- 
nies afford  such  various  exceptions.  But  there  is  no  sudi 
lot.  This  h^ppy  man,  so  uniyersally  acceptable,  and  with 
such  resources  in  himself,  was  devoui-ea  by  enmii ;  and  j^roba- 
blv  envied,  with  good  reason,  the  condition  of  one  half  of  those 
laborious  and  discontented  beings  who  looked  up  to  him  with 
envy  and  admiration.  He  was  querulous.  Lord  Charlemont 
assures  us — indifferent,  and  internally  contemptuous  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  world ; — and,  like  so  many  other  accom- 
plished persons,  upon  whom  the  want  of  employment  has  im- 
posed the  heavy  task  of  self-occupation,  he  passed  his  life  in  a 
languid  and  unsatisfactory  manner ;  absorbea  sometimes  in  play, 
4Dd  sometimes  in  study  J  and  seeking,  in  vain,  the  wholesome 
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exercise  of  a  strong  mind,  in  desultory  reading,  or  contempti- 
ble dissipation.  His  Letters,  however,  are  ddightfid  j  and  we 
are  extremely  obUged  to  Mr  Hardy,  for  Having  favoured  us 
"with  so  many  of  them.  It  is  so  seldom  that  the  pure,  animated, 
and  unrestrained  language  of  polite  conversation,  can  be  found 
in  a  printed  book,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  tran- 
scribmg  a  considerable  part  of  the  specimens  betore  us  j  which, 
while  they  exemplify,  in  the  happiest  manner,  the  perfect  style 
of  a  genUeroan,  serve  to  illustrate,  for  more  reflecting  readers, 
the  various  sacrifices  that  are  generally  required  for  tne  forma- 
tion of  the  envied  character  to  which  tliat  style  belongs.  A  very 
interesting  essay  might  be  written  on  the  unhappiness  of  those 
from  whom  nature  and  fortune  seem  to  have  removed  all  the 
causes  of  unhappiness : — and  we  are  sure  tliat  no  better  assort- 
ment of  proofs  and  illustration  could  be  annexed  to  sudi  an  es- 
say, than  some  of  the  following  passages. 

"  •  I  have  been  but  once  at  the  club  since  you  left  England.  We 
x^xre  entertained,  as  usual,  by  Dr  Goldsmith's  absurdity.  Mr  V. 
can  give  you  an  account  of  it.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  intends  paints 
ing  your  picture  over  again ;  so  you  may  set  your  heart  at  rest  for 
some  time  :  It  is  true,  it  will  last  so  much  the  longer ;  but  then  yoo 
may  wait  these  ten  years  for  it.  Elmsly  gave  me  a  commission  froni 
you  about  Mr  Walpole's  frames  for  prints,  which  is  perfectly  unin- 
telligible :  I  wish  you  would  expl^n  it,  and  it  shall  be  punctoall j 
executed.  The  Duke  of  Northumbeiiand  has  promised  me  a  pair 
of  hfs  new  pheasants  for  you  ;  but  you  must  wait  till  all  the  crown** 
ed  heads  in  Europe  have  been  served  first.  I  have  be«n  at  the  review 
at  Portsmouth.  If  you  had  seen  it,  you  Would  have  owned,  that  it  u  a 
▼ery  pleasant  thing  to  be  a  King.  It  is  true,  .n.  n  ■  made  a  job  of 
the  claret  to  ■■  ,  who  furnished  the  first  ubles  with  vinegar,  under 
that  denomination.  Charles  Fox  said,  that  Lord  S — wich  should 
have  been  impeached !  What  an  abominable  world  do  we  live  in ! 
that  there  should  not  be  above  half  a  dozen  honest  men  in  the  world, 
iand  that  one  of  tliose  should  live  in  Ireland.  You  will,  perhaps,  be 
iihocked  at  the  small  portion  of  honesty  that  I  allot  to  your  country  : 
but  a  sixth  part  is  as  much  as  comes  to  its  share ;  and,  for  any  thing 
1  know  to  the  contrary,  the  other  five  may  be  in  Ireland  too;  for  I  am 
sure  I  do  not  know  where  else  to  find  them.  Your  philanihropy  en- 
gages you  to  think  well  of  the  greatest  part  of  mankind ;  but  every 
year,  every  hour,  adds  to  my  misanthropy,  and  I  have  had  a  pret- 
ty considerable  share  of  it  for  some  years  past.  Leave  your  parlia- 
ment and  your  nation  to  shift  for  itself;  and  consecrate  that  time  to 
your  friends,  which  you  spend  in  endeavouring  to  promote  the  inte- 
rest of  half  a  million  of  scoundrels.  Since,  as  Pope  says, 
"  Life  can  little  else  supply, 

Than  just  to  look  about  us,  and  to  die,  " 
Do  not  let  us  lose  that  moment  that  wc  have ;  but  let  us  crjoy  all 
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that  can  be  enjoyed  in  this  world — the  pleasures  of  a  true  uniaterrupt* 
ed  friendship.  Let  us  leave  this  island  of  fog  and  iniquity,  and  sail 
to  purer  regions,  not  yet  quite  corrupted  hy  European  manners.  It 
is  true,  you  must  leave  behind  you  Marino,  and  your  medals ;  but 
you  will  likewise  leave  behind  you  the  S— s*  and  R — ^bys  of  this 
place.  I  know  you  will  say  you  can  do  all  this  without  flying  to  th6 
other  pole,  by  shunning  die  society  of  such  wretches :  but  what 
avails  it  to  me,  that  you  are  die  very  man  I  could  wish,  when  I  am  sepa- 
rated from  you  by  sea  and  land  ?  If  you  will  quit  Marino,  and  sail 
with  me,  I  will  fly  from  Almack's,  though,  whatever  evil  I  may 
have  suffered  from  my  connexion  with  that  place,  I  shall  always 
with  gratitude  remember,  that  there  I  first  began  my  acquaintance 
with  you.  Why  should  fortune  have  placed  our  paltry  concerns  in 
two  different  islands  ?  If  we  could  keep  them,  they  are  not  worth 
one  hour's  conversation  at  Elmsly's.  If  life  is  good  for  any  thing, 
it  is  made  so  by  the  society  of  tiiose  whom  we  love.  At  all  events, 
I  will  try  to  come  to  Ireland,  and  shall  take  no  excuse  from  you, 
for  not  coming  early  in  the  winter  to  London.  The  jclub  exists  but 
by  your  presence.  The  flourishing  of  learned  men  is  the  glory  of 
the  state; — Mr  Vesey  will  tell  you  that  our  club  consists  of  the 
greatest  men  in  the  world :  and  consequently  you  see  there  is  a  good 
and  patriotic  reason  for  you  to  return  to  England  in  the  winter* ' 
p.  168,  169. 

<  I  am  rejoiced  to  find  by  your  letter  that  Lady  C.  is  as  vou  wish* 
I  have  yet  remaining  so  much  benevolence  towards  mankmd,  as  to 
wish  that  there  may  be  a  son  of  your's,  educated  bt  you,  as  a 
specimen  of  what  mankind  ought  to  be.  Goldsmith,  me  other  day, 
put  a  paragraph  into  the  newspapers,  in  praise  of  Lord  Mayor 
Townshend.  The  same  night  we  happened  to  sit  next  to  Lord  SheU 
bume,  at  Drury  Lane.  I  mentioned  the  circumstance  of  the  para* 
graph  to  him.  He  said  to  Goldsmith,  that  he  hoped  that  he  had 
mentioned  nothing  about  Malagrida  in  it.  **  Do  you  know,  '*  an- 
swered Goldsmith,  "  that  I  never  could  conceive  the  reason  why 
they  call  you  Malagrida  ;^y^  Malagrida  was  a  very  good  sort  of 
man.  **  You  see  plainly  what  he  meant  to  say ;  but  that  happy 
turn  of  expression  is  peculiar  to  himself  Mr  Walpole  says,  that 
this  story  is  a  picture  of  Goldsmith's  whole  life.  Johnson  has  been 
confined  for  some  weeks  in  the  Isle  of  Skye.  We  hear  that  he  was 
obliffed  to  swim  over  to  the  main  land,  taking  hold  of  a  cow's  taiL 
Be  aiat  as  it  may,  Lady  Di.  has  promised  to  make  a  dn^wing  of  it. 
Our  poor  club  is  in  a  miserable  decay  :  unless  you  come  and  relieve 
it,  it  will  certainly  expire.  Would  you  imagine,  that  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  is  extremely  anxious  to  be  a  member  of  Almack's  ?  You 
see  what  noble  ambition  will  make  a  man  attempt.  That  den  is  not 
yet  opened,  consequently  I  have  not  been  there  j  so,  for  the  present, 
I  am  clear  upon  that  score.  I  suppose  your  confounded  Irish  poli* 
tics  take  up  your  whole  attention  at  present:  but  we  cannot  do  without 
you*     If  you  do  not  come  here^  I  will  bring  all  the  club  over  to 
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Ireland,  to  live  with  you,  and  that  will  drive  you  here  in  your  owb 
^efcn^e.  Johnson  ;^aU  spoil  your  books.  Goldsmith  pull  your  flow* 
fcrst  and  Boswell  talk  to  you.  Stay  then  if  you  can*  Adieu,  my 
4par  Lord. '     p.  17j5,  177,  178, 

*  I  hope  your  parliament  has  finished  all  its  a'bsurdities,  and  that 
you  will  be  at  leisure  to  come  over  here  to  attend  your  club,  where 
you  will  do  much  more  good  than  all  the  patriots  in  the  world  ever 
did  to  any  body,  viz.  you  will  make  very  many  of  your  friends  ex- 
tremcly  happy  ;  and  you  know  Goldsmith  has  informed  us,  that  n^ 
form  of  government  ever  contributed  either  to  the  happiness  or  mi- 
sery of  any  one.  I  saw  a  letter  from  Foote,  with  an  account  of  aa 
Irish  tragedy.  The  subject  is  Manlius  ;  and  the  last  speech  which 
he  makes,  when  he  is  pushed  off  from  the  Tarpeiah  Rock,  is, 
**  Sweet  Jesus,  where  am  I  going  ?  "  Pray  send  me  word  if  this  is 
true.  We  have  a  new  comedy  here,  which  is  good  for  nothing. 
Bad  as  it  is,  however,  it  succeeds  very  well,  and  has  almost  killed 
Goldsmith  with  envy.  I  have  no  news,  either  literary  or  political, 
to  send  you.  Every  body,  except  myself,  and  about  a  million  of 
vulgars,  are  in  the  country.  1  am  closely  confined,  as  Lady  D'u 
expects  to  be  so  every  hour.  *    p.  178. 

*  I  must  now  entreat  you  to  lay  aside  your  politics  for  somcs^me, 
and  to  consider,  that  the  taking  care  of  your  health  is  one  of  the 
most  public-spirited  things  that  you  can  possibly  do ;  for,  notwith- 
standing your  vapour  about  Ireland,  I  do  not  believe  that  you 
can  very  well  spare  one  honest  man.  Our  politicians,  on  this  side 
of  the  water,  are  all  asleep ;  but  I  hear  they  are  to  be  awaken- 
ed next  Monday,  by  a  printer,  who  is  ordered  to  attend  the  bar  of 
the  House,  for  having  abused  Sir  Fletcher  Norton.  They  have  al- 
ready passed  a  vote,  that  Sir  Fletcher's  character  is  immaculate, 
and  will  most  certainly  punish  the  printer  very  severely,  if  a  trifling 
circumstance  does  not  prevent  them>  viz.  that  the  printer  should, 
as  he  most  probably  will,  refuse  to  attend.  Our  club  has  dwin* 
died  away  to  nothing.  Nobody  attends  but  Mr  Chambers ;  and  he 
is  going  to  the  East  Indies.  Sir  Joshua  and  Goldsmith  have  got  in- 
fo such  a  round  of  pleasures,  that  they  have  no  time.  In  my  next 
I  will  send  you  a  long  history  of  all  our  friends ;  and  particularly 
an  account  how  twelve  tliousand  pounds  may  be  paid  without  ad- 
Tancing  one  single  shilling.  This  is  certainly  very  convenient ;  and, 
if  you  can  get  rid  of  all  your  feeling  and  morality  before  my  next 
letter  arrives,  you  may  put  it  in  practice,  as  probably  \t  h^  not  yet 
been  introduced  into  Ireland.  '     p.  179. 

*  Why  should  you  be  vexed  to  find  that  manki^id  are  fools  and 
knaves  ?  I  have  known  it  so  long,  that  every  fresh  instance  of  it  a- 
muses  me, provided  it  does  not  immediately afifect  myfriends  or  myself. 
Politieians  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  much  greater  rogues  than  other 
people  ;  anfd  as  their  actions  a£fect,  in  general^  private  persons  les^ 
than  other  kinds  of  villany  do,  I  cannot  find  that  I  am  so  angry  with 
^em.    It  is  true,  that  the  kading  m«i  in  both  countries  at  present, 
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are»  I  believe,  the  most  corrnptt  abandoned  people  m  the  nation. 
Bot  now  that  I  am  upon  this  worthy  subject  of  human  nature,  I 
will  inform  you  of  a  few  particulars  relating  to  the  discovery  of 
Gtaheite. '  p.  180. 

*  There  is  another  cnriosity  here,  Mr  Bruce.  His  drawings  are 
die  most  beautiful  things  you  ever  saw,  and  his  adventures  more 
wonderful  than  those  of  Sinbad  the  sailor, — and  perhaps  as  true.  I 
am  much  more  afflicted  with  the  account  you  send  me  of  your 
health,  than  I  am  at  the  corruption  of  your  ministers.  I  always 
hated  politics :  and  I  now  hate  them  ten  times  worse ;  as  I  have  rea«  * 
son  to  think  that  they  contribute  towards  your  ill  bealdi.  You  do 
me  great  justice  in  thinking,  that  whatever  concerns  you,  must  inte- 
rest me  ;  but  as  I  wish  you  most  sincerely  to  be  perfectly  happy,  I 
cannot  bear  to  think  that  the  villanous  proceedings  of  others  should 
nuke  you  miserable :  for,  in  that  case,  undoubtedly  you  will  never 
be  happy.  Charles  Fox  is  a  member  at  the  Turk's  Head ;  but  not 
till  he  was  a  patriot ;  and  you  know,  if  one  repents,  Sec.  There  is 
nothing  new,  but  Goldsmith's  Retaliation,  which  you  certainly  have 
seen.  Pray  tell  Lady  Charlemont,  from  me,  that  I  desire  she  may 
keep  you  from  politics,  as  they  do  children  irom  sweetmeats,  that 
make  them  sick. '    p.  181,  182. 

We  look  upon  these  extracts  as  very  interesting  and  valu- 
able ;  but  they  have  turned  out  to  be  so  long,  that  we  must  cut 
short  this  private  branch  of  tlie  history.  We  must  add,  how- 
ever, a  part  of  I^ord  Charleniont*s  account  of  Mr  Burke,  with 
whom  he  lived  in  habits  of  the  closest  intimacy,  and  continual 
correspondence,  till  his  extraordinary  breach  with  his  former 
political  associates  in  1792.  Mr  Hardy  does  not  exactly  know 
at  what  period  the  following  paper,  which  was  found  in  Lord 
Charlemont's  handwriting,-  was  written. 

*  This  most  amiable  and  ingenious  man  was  private  secretary  to 
Lord  Rockingham.  It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  relate  the  follow- 
ing anecdote,  the  truth  of  which  I  can  assert,  and  which  does  ho- 
nour  to  htm  and  bis  truly  noble  patron.  Soon  after  Lord  Rocking* 
ham,  upon  the  warm  recommendation  of  many  friends,  had  appoint- 
ed Burke  his  secretary,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  informed  him,  th^t 
he  had  unwarily  taken  into  his  service  a  man  of  dangerous  principles* 
ar.d  one  who  was  by  birth  and  education  a  papist  and  a  jacoblce ;  a 
calumny  founded  upon  Burke's  Irish  connexions,  which  were  most 
of  them  of  that  persuasion,  and  upon  some  juvenile  follies  arising 
from  those  connexions.  The  Marquis,  whose  genuine  Whiggism 
was  easily  alarmed,  immediately  sent  for  Burke,  and  told  him  what 
he  had  heard.  It  was  easy  for  Burke,  v/ho  had  been  educated 
at  the  university  at  Dublin,  to  bring  testimonies  to  his  protestantism  ; 
znd  with  regard  to  the  second  accusation,  which  was  wholly  founded 
on  the  former,  it  was  soon  done  away ;  and  Lord  Rockingham, 
reaoily  and  willingly  disabused,  declared  that  he  was  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied 
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ttsfied  of  the  falsehood  of  the  informatioii  he  had  recetvedt  aud  that 
he  no  longer  harboured  the  smallest  doubt  of  the  integrity  of  his 
principles ;  when  Burke,  with  an  honest  and  disinterested  boldness» 
told  his  Lordship  that  it  was  now  no  longer  possible  for  him  to  be 
his  secretary  ;  tliat  the  reports  he  had  heard  would  probably,  even 
unknown  to  himself,  create  in  his  mind  such  suspicions,  as  might 
prevent  his  thorougly  confiding  in  him ;  and  that  no  earthly  consi- 
deration should  induce  him  to  stand  in  that  relation,  with  a  man  who 
did  not  place  entire  confidence  in  him.  The  Marquis,  struck  with 
this  manliness  of  sentiment,  which  so  eicactly  corresponded  with  the 
feelings  of  his  own  heart,  frankly  and  positively  assured  him,  that 
what  had  passed,  far  from  leaving  any  bad  impression  on  his  mind^ 
had  only  served  to  fortify  his  good  opinion ;  and  that,  if  from  no 
other  reason,  he  might  rest  assured,  that  from  his  conduct  upon 
that  ocsasion  alone,  he  should  ever  esteem,  and  place  in  him  the 
most  unreserved  confidential  trust — a  promise  which  he  faithfully 
performed.  Neither  had  he  at  any  time,  nor  his  friends  after  his 
death,  the  least  reason  to  repent  erf  tliat  confidence  ;  Burke  having 
ever  acted  towards  him  with  the  nvost  inviolate  faith  and  affectiox^ 
and  towards  kis  surviving  friends  with  a  constant  and  disinterested 
6delity,  which  was  proof  against  hit  own  indigent  circumstances, 
and  the  magnificent  offers  ofthose  in  power.  It  must,  however,  be 
confessed,  diat  his  early  habits  and  connexions,  though  they  could 
never  make  him  swerve  from  his  duty,  had  given  his  mind  an  almost 
constitutional  bent  towards  the  popish  party.  Prudence  is,  indeed, 
the  only  virtue  he  does  not  possess  ;  from  a  total  want  of  which, 
and  from  the  amiable  weaknesses  of  an  excellent  heart,  his  estimation 
in  England,  though  still  great,  is  certainly  diminished.*     p.  343, 344. 

We  have  hitherto  kept  Mr  Hsu-dy  himself  so  much  hi  the 
back  ground,  that  we  think  it  is  but  fair  to  lay  before  the  read- 
er the  sequel  which  he  has  furnished  to  the  preceding  notice  of 
Lord  Charlemont.  The  passage  is  perfectly  characteristic  of 
the  ordinary  colloquial  style  of  the  book,  and  of  the  temper  of 
the  author  $  though  the  concluding  paragraph  is  rather  a  strong- 
er instance  of  bathos^  produced  by  good  natui'c,  than  be  often 
exhibits* 

<  Thus  far  Lord  Charlemont.  Something,  though  sli^t,  may 
be  here  added.  Burke's  disunion,  and  final  rupture  with  Mr  Fox» 
were  attended  with  circumstances  so  distressing,  so  far  surpassing 
the  ordinary  limits  of  civil  rage,  or  personal  hostility,  that  the  mind 
r«ally  aches  at  the  recollection  of  them.  But  kt  us  view  him,  for 
an  instant,  in  better  scenes  and  better  hours.  He  was  social,  hospi- 
table, of  pleasing  access,  and  most  agreeably  communicative.  One 
of  the  most  satisfactory  days  perhaps  that  I  ever  passed  in  my  hfe» 
was  going  widi  him^  icte  h-ttie,  from  London  to  Beconsfield.  He 
stopped  at  Uxbridge,  whilst  his  horses  were  feeding ;  and,  happen* 
ing  to  me^t  some  gentlemen,  of  I  know  not  what  militia,  who  ap- 
peared 
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peared  to  be  perfect  sttangers  to  him,  he  entered  into  discourse  with 
them  at  the  gateway  of  the  inn.  His  conversation,  at  that  moment^ 
completely  exemplified  what  Johnson  said  of  him — "  That  you  could 
not  meet  Burke  for  half  an  hour  under  a  shed,  without  saying  that 
he  was  an  extraordinary  man»  **  He  was,  on  that  day,  altogether 
uncommonly  instructive  and  agreeable.  Every  object  of  the  slight* 
est  notoriety,  as  jre  passed  along,  whether  of  natural  or  local  his« 
tory,  fiimished  him  with  abundant  materials  for  conversation.  The 
House  at  Uxbridge,  where  the  treaty  was  held  dtning  Charles  the 
First's  time ;  the  beautiful  and  undulating  grounds  of  Bulstrode, 
formerly  the  residence  of  Chancellor  Jefferies ;  and  Waller's  tomb 
in  Beconsfield  churchyard,  which, before  we  went  home,  we  visited, and 
whose  character,  as  a  gentleman,  a  poet,  and  an  orator,  he  shortly 
deUneated,  but  with  exquisite  felicity  of  genius,  altogether  gave  an 
uncommon  interest  to  his  eloquence ;  and,  although  onerand-twenty 
years  have  now  passed  since  that  day,  I  entertam  the  most  vivid 
and  pleasing  recollection  of  it.  He  reviewed  the  characters  of  ma- 
ny statesmen.  Lord  Bath's,  whom,  I  think,  he  personally  knew* 
and  that  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  which  he  pourtrayed  in  nearly  the 
same  words  which  he  used  with  regard  to  that  eminent  man,  in  hit 
appeal  from  the  Old  Whigs  to  the  New.  He  talked  much  of  the 
great  Lord  Chatham  ;  and,  amidst  a  variety  of  particulars  concern* 
ine  him  and  his  family,  stated,  that  his  sister,  Mrs  Anne  Pitt,  used 
ofen,  in  her  altercations  with  him,  to  say,  ^*  That  he  knew  nothing 
whatever  except  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen.  "  **  And,  "  continued  Mr 
Borke,  **  no  matter  how  that  was  said  ;  but  whoever  relishes,  and 
reads  Spenser  as  he  ought  to  be  read,  will  have  a  strong  hold  of  the 
English  language.  **  These  were  his  exact  words.  Of  Mrs  A^ne 
Pitt  he  said,  that  she  had  the  most  agreeable  and  uncommon  talents* 
and  was,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  most  perfectly  eloquent  per* 
son  he  ever  heard  speak.  He  always,  as  he  said,  lamented  that  he 
did  not  put  on  paper  a  conversation  he  had  once  with  her  ;  on  what 
subject  I  forget  The  richness,  variety,  and  solidity  of  her  discourse* 
absolutely  astonished  him. 

•  But  I  restrain  myself.  Before  I  take  leave  of  this  truly  eminent 
man»  so  long  connected  with  Lord  Charlemont,  and  whose  &me,  at 
an  author  and  philosophic  statesman  and  orator,  of  the  highest  rank* 
is  now  so  stabilitated !  let  me  add,  (and  it  is  a  slight  tribute  to  mo^ 
dest  and  retired  worth  to  add),  that  Mrs  Burke  appeared  to  me  a 
lady  of  uncommonly  mild,  gentle,  and  most  engaging  manners.  * 

p.  3t'V    SyO/ 

We  should  turn  now  to  the  public  or  historical  part  of  Mr 
Hardy's  performance ;  which  comprises  a  lively  and  almost  dra- 
matie  representation  of  every  thing  tliat  befel  Ireland,  from  the 
year  1750  to  die  period  of  tiie  Union.  We  do  not,  however, 
propose  to  make  any  such  dangerous  experiment  on  the  pad* 
ence  of  our  readers^  as  to  present  them  with  an  abstract  of  all 
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.this  history.     A  very  few  short  notices,  and  occasional 
inaiks)  are  all  that  our  abilities  or  our  limits  enable  us  to 
supply. 

Jn  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  II,  Ireland  still  exhibitcxi 
ihe  appearance  of  n  countrj^  that  had  been  recently  subdued  by 
^jealous  and  injudicious  conqueror.  The  Catholics,  who  form- 
ed by  far  the  greatest  part  of  tlie  population,  were  reduced — to 
express  it  in  one  word — to  the  condition  of  alien  enemies  ;— 
incapable  of  any  civil  rights,  and  only  exempted  from  actual 
inflictions  by  the  forbearance  of  tliose  among  whom  they  lived. 
In  point  ofpolitical  rights,  the  Protestants  were  not  much  bet- 
ter off*  Though  publicly  acknowledged  as  an  independeat 
kingdom  in  the  time  of  Hcnrj^  VIII,  and  permitted  to  have  a 
national  Parliament  at  least  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  it  en- 
joyed, at  the  period  of  which  we  are  q)eaking,  none  of  the  be- 
nefits, either  of  national  or  even  provincial  freedom.  The  Par- 
liament, the  nomination  to  which  was  restricted  to  still  fewer 
hands  than  in  the  borough  elections  of  England,  was  elected 
only  once  in  eacli  reign,  and  was  only  dissolved  by  the  demise 
t)f  the  Crown.  By  what  was  called  Poyning's  law,  passed  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VII,  as  interpreted  by  usage,  and  the  3d  and 
4th  of  Philip  and  Mary,  no  bill  could  be  passed  or  adopted  in 
that  Parliament,  until  it  had  been  approved  of  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  his  privy  council — by  him  transmitted  to  the 
King  and  Council  in  England — and  returned  with  their  appro- 
bation ;  and  by  the  6th  of  George  I.  it  was  enacted,  that  the 
King  and  Parliament  of  England  might  make  laws  to  bind  the 
kingdom  and  people  of  Ireland.  Thus,  it  was  first  provided, 
that  no  laws  should  be  passed  but  such  as  had  been  previousfy 
recommended  by  the  King  and  his  English  council ;  and  then 
it  was  openly  stated,  that  the  English  Parliament  should,  of 
itself,  make  such  laws  for  tlie  govemmeut  of  Ireland  as  to  them 
in  their  wisdom  might  seem  proper. 

Such  was  the  state  of  political  servitude  in  which  Ireland 
was  then  placed ;  and  the  practical  effects  of  it  were  such  as 
might  have  been  expected.  By  various  acts  passed  in  tlie  reigns 
of  Charles  II,  King  William  aud  Queen  Anne,  Ireland  was  as 
completely  excluded  from  all  commerce  with  the  British  colo- 
nics, as  if  she  had  been  a  foreign  and  hostile  nation.  She  was 
directly  prohibited  from  importing  into  England  various  articles 
of  provisions  and  raw  produce ;  and  her  woollen  tiade,  which 
hod  been  her  great  staple,  was  completely  annihilated,  by  an 
act  of  the  British  Parliam.ent,  laying  on  a  duty  on  the  entry  of 
Jiish  wooUcns,  equivalent  to  an  entire  prohibition. 

hJiich  \\.i<,  Icr  nearly  a  teiituiy,  the  degraded  state  of  Ire- 
land ; 
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land ;  and  6o  habituated  and  famiKar  had'  men  of  all  desrlptfon* 
become  with  the  idea  of  her  perfect  insignificance,  that  many 
of  the  most  liberal  and  enlightened  statesmen  that  England  has 
ever  known,  seem  to  have  regarded  her  interests  as  something 
too  trifling  and  worthless,  to  be  entitled  to  any  share  of  their 
attention.     Swift  himself,  to  whom  she  is  far  more  indebted 
tban  to  any  other  individual  of  his  age,  makes  the  following 
timple,  but  most  emphatic  confession,  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
L-ord  Bolingbroke — *  The  truth  is,  we  never  had  leisure  to 
think  of  that  country  while  we  were  in  power  !  *     The  country 
thus  forgotten  by  others,  was  not  very  mindful  of  itself.     An 
English  faction  was  allowed  to  domineer  as  in  a  comjuercd  pro- 
vince ;  and  the  Parliament,  which  made  a  part  of  tlieir  splen- 
>dour,  was  scarcely  sq  far  honoured  as  to  be  made  an  instrument 
of  their  power.     The  ordinary  entry  in  the  journals  of  the  Lords 
was,  *  Prayers. — Ordered,  That  the  Judges  should  be  covered. 
*  — Adjourned. '     And,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  while  there 
was  scarcely  a  debate  in  the  Session,  such  a  degree  of  formality 
and  decorum  was  observed,  that  one  member  who  came  into  the 
House  suddenly,  on  his  arrival  from  the  country,  obtained  for 
life  the  nickname  of  *  Tottenham  in  his  BootSy  *  because  he  htul 
ventured  into  this  august  assembly  in  his  travelling  habiliments. 

It  would  be  long  to  teU  by  what  means,  and  by  what  dejjrees, 
this  unhappy  kingdom  at  length  regained  a  part  of  its  rights. 
The  writii^  of  Swift  did  something,  in  the  long-nm  ; — but  the 
prcH^ress  orintelligence,  and  the  increase  of  wealth  among  the 
Docfy  of  the  people,  did  more.  The  Irish  gentlemen,  better  e-  ^ 
ducated,  ana  more  familiar  with  the  spirit  of  English  liberty, 
b^n  to  feel  the  burden,  and  to  resent  the  indignity  of  Englisli 
domination.  The  mere  increase  of  the  population  which  they 
supported,  rendered  their  estates  of  greater  value  and  import- 
ance ;  and  the  dawnings  of  commercial  enterprise  and  opulence, 
though  grievously  repressed  by  the  unjust  and  rigorous  policy 
•f  &gmnd,  began,  especially  in  the  North,  to  display  sonie 
of  their  natural  tendencies  in  favour  of  political  freedom  and 
independence.  Early  in  the  reign  of  the  present  King,  various  ^ 
political  pamphlets,  written  in  a  bold  and  patriotic  style,  a- 
roused  the  attention  of  the  public  ;  and  ahnost  the  first  indica- 
tion of  national  spirit  that  was  manifested  by  this  turbulent  na- 
tion, was  exhibited  in  the  zeal  with  which  petitions  were  every- 
where presented  for  abridging  the  duration  of  Parliauient,  in 
the  year  1768.  The  aristocracy,  and  those  who  regarded  them- 
selves as  already  secure  of  a  seat  for  the  life  of  the  rei<:^inj. 
prince,  were  generally  hostile  to  this  measure, — and  the  lonti 
government  was  decidedly  agnin^^t  it.     The  zfol  and'clnniotir  ol* 
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the  people,  howcrer,  was  so  great,  that  many  out  of  fear,  and 
many  out  of  love  for  popularity,  were  forced  to  counterfeit  a 
great  zeal  in  its  behalf;  and  the  bill  was  ultimately  passed  through, 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  by  the  votes  of  those  who  secreUy 
relied  upon  its  beingarrcsted  in  its  way  to  England,  by  the  ol- 
ficial  terrors  of  the  Privy  Council.  In  this  reasonable  expecta* 
tion,  too,  they  were  gratified  for  two  successive  sessions  i — ^but 
the  Privy  Council  at  last  thought  it  prudent  to  yield  to  the  voice 
of  the  people,  and  transmitted  the  uill  to  England  j — ^hypocri- 
tically trusting,  in  their  turn,  as  Mr  Hardy  assures  us,  that  it 
would  never  be  returned  by  the  Cabinet  rf  tnat  country.  Other 
TJf  ws,  however,  had  in  tlie  mean  ti^le  suggested  themsdlves  to 
the  Government. 

*  Enraged  with  the  House  of  Commoos  for  its  dissimulation — with 
tbe  aristocracy  for  not  crushing  the  bill  at  once  ;  and,  amid  all  this 
confusion  and  resentment,  not  a  little  elated,  to  have  it  at  length  in 
their  power  completely  to  humiliate  that  aristocracy,  which,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  usdul  obsequious  servitude,  not  only  galled  the  people, 
but  sometimes  mortified,  and  controlled  the  Eaglish  cabinet  itself;— 
afraid  of  popular  commotions  in  Ireland  ; — ^feeling,  as  English  gen- 
tlemen, that  the  Irish  public  was  in  the  right  ;^  as  statesmen,  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  relinquish  at  once  what,  in  fact,  could  be  but  little 
longer  tenable, — they  sacrificed  political  leaders,  privy  councillors* 
and  parliament,  to  their  fears,  their  hatred,  their  adoption  of  a  new 
policy,  and  though  last,  not  the  least  motive,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  their 
just  sense  of  the  English  constitution.  They  returned  the  bill,  and 
gave  orders  for  the  calling  of  a  new  parliament ;  which  was  dis- 
solved the  day  aft^r  the  Lord  Lieutenant  put  an  end  to  the  session 
of  1768.'— p.  130,  ISl. 

We  are  not  disposed,  we  confess,  to  place  a  perfect  reliance 
on  this  secret  history  of  the  great  measure  in  question ; — but 
that  its  ultimate  success  produced  a  general  sensation  of  sur- 
prise, as  well  as  of  joy,  and  occasioned  no  little  mortification  to 
many  who  had  affected  to  be  most  zealous  in  the  cause,  we  can- 
not allow  ourselves  to  doubt.  The  following  anecdote,  we  think, 
is  worth  extracting. 

*  It  is  impossible  not  to  mendon,  in  this  place,  an  anecdote  which 
I  heard  from  Lord  Charleroont,  as  well  as  others.  He  happened, 
at  this  time,  to  dine  with  one  of  tbe  great  parliamentary  leaders.  A 
large  company,  and,  as  Bubb  Dodington  says  of  some  of  his  dinners 
with  the  Pelhams,  much  drink,  and  much  good  humour.  In  the 
midst  of  this  festivity,  the  papers  and  letters  of  the  last  English 
packet,  which  had  just  some  in,  were  brought  into  the  room,  and 
given  to  the  master  of  the  house.  Scarcely  had  he  read  one  or  two 
of  them,  when  it  appeared  that  he  was  extremely  agitated.  The 
company  was  alarmed.  **  What's  the  matter? — Nothmg,  we  hope,. 
has  happened  that—— ''    ^*  Happened  I  (ejLclaimed  their  kind  host, 
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and  swearing  moBt  piteotisly,)  Happened  !  THe  septennial  (>ill  is 
retonied.  **  A  burst  of  joy  from  Lord  Charleniont^  and  the  very  few 
xeal  friends  of  the  bill,  who  happened  to  be  present  i  The  majority 
of  the  company,  confused,  and,  indeed,  almost  astoni^ded,  began, 
after  the  first  involuntary  dejection  of  their  features^  to. recollect  that 
they  hadt  session  after  session,  openly  voted  for  this  bill,  with  manjr 
an  internal  curse,  Heaven  knows !  Bat  still  they  had  uniformly 
been  its  loudest  advocates  ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  would  be  some« 
what  decorous,  not  to  appear  too  much  cast  down  at  their  own  un« 
expected  triumphs.  In  consequence  of  these  politic  reflections,  they 
endeavoured  to  adjust  their  looks  to  the  joyous  occasion  as  well  as 
they  could.  But  they  were  soon  spared  the  awkwardness  of  assumed 
■felicity.  "  The  bill  is  not  only  returned,"  continued  their  chieftain, 
«  but— but — the  parliament  is  dissolved !  "  **  Dissolved  !  Dissol- 
vcd  !  Why  dissolved  ? "  **  My  good  friends,  I  can't  tell  you  why, 
or  wherefore  ;  but  dissolved  it  is,  or  will  be  directly.  '* 

•  Hypocrisy,  far  more  disciplined  than  theirs,  could  lend  ib  aid  no 
frmher.  If  the  first  intelligence  which  they  heard  was  tolerably 
doleful,  this  was  complete  discomfiture.  They  sunk  into  taciturnity^ 
and  the  leaders  began  to  look,  in  fact,  what  they  had  been  so  often 
p^itically  called,  a  company  of  Undertakers.  They  had  assisted  at 
the  parliamentary  funeral  of  some  opponents  (Jones  Nevil,  for  in* 
stance)  ;  and  now,  like  Charles  the  Fifth,  though  wi^ut  his  satiety 
of  worldly  vanities,  they  were  to  assist  at  their  own.  In  the  return 
of  this  fatal  bill  was  their  political  existence  completely  inumed. 
Lord  Charlemont  took  advantage  of  their  silent  mood,  and  quietly 
withdrew  from  this  group  of  statesmen,  than  whom  a  more  ridicu- 
lous, rueful  set  of  personages  in  his  life,  he  said,  he  never  beheld. 
The  city,  in  consequence  of  the  intelligence  of  the  evening,  was  in  a 
tumult  of  gratitude  and  applause  ; — illuminations  were  every  where 
diffhsed,  and  our  unintentionally  victorious  senators  were  obliged, 
on  dieir  return  home,  to  stop  at  the  end  of  almost  every  street,  and 
huzza,  very  dismally,  with  a  very  merry,  very  patriotic,  and  very 
dmnken  populace.' — p.  1  SI,  132. 

A  CadioUc  bill  was  afterwards  carried  in  1778';  and  about 
the  same  time,  the  whole  strength  and  independent  spirit  of  the 
nadon  was  directed  towards  the  obtaining  a  free  trade,  and  the 
abolitkm  of  those  laws  by  which  the  kingdom  and  Parliament  of 
Ireland  bad  been  rendered  entirely  dependent  upon  the  Parlia- 
ment or  Cabinet  of  England.  It  is  now  universally  admitted^ 
howeirer,  that  neitheri^f  these  great  objects  woidd  have  beea 
obtained,  had  it  not  been  for  the  formidable  army,  and  patri- 
otic resolutions  of  the  Associated  Volunteers,  who  then  covered 
the  country.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  therefore,  to  explain, 
in  a  few  words,  the  origin  of  this  singular  institution,  which,  to 
upeak  it  in  plain  terms,  exacted  a  H^volution  in  Ireland  not  less 
momentous  and  radical,  than  tliat  which  was  accomplished  in 
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England  in  1 688 ;  ^d  ft  rerdution  which ,  thcmgfa  cairried  through 
by  tlie  iastrtunentality  of  an  armed  force,  was  yet  conducted  with 
a  tcmperanee  lind  mod^ation  unexampled  in  the  hi&tory  of  any 
such  transaction. 

About  the  year  1777,  a  considerable  alarm  had  been  excited* 
by  the  report  of  an  invasion  meditated  by  France  upon  several 
parts  of  the  Irish  shore ;  and  as  the  country  had  lieeii  abno&t 
entirely  stripped  of  its  regular  force,  by  the  exigencies  of  the- 
foreign  service,  very  urgent  applications  were  made  to  Govern* 
ment  for  the  means  of  aefence.  To  tliese  applications  the  Go- 
vernment was  constrained  to  reply,  that  it  had  no  forces  to  spare 
for  such  a  purpose ;  and  that  it  trusted  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
vigilance  of  the  navy,  and  to  tlie  valour  and  loyalty  of  the  ifH 
iiaDitants.  The  inhabitants,  thus  left  to  their  i>wn  exertions, 
were  not  slow  in  showing  that  these  were  sufficient  for  their 
security.  Under  the  direction  of  a  number  of  public-spinted 
gentlemen,  a  great  variety  of  volunteer  companies,  were  raised, 
and  trained  to  ftrms^  in  all  the  districts  on  the .  coast  |  and  us 
they  multiplied,  and  became  better  orgrtnized,  were  reunited 
into  battalions  arid  brigades.  In  a  country  overflowing  with  an 
ardent,  idle,  and  spirited  population,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  with 
what  rapidity  an  institution  of  this  kijid  Was  likely  to  diAuse  it- 
self. Independent  of  the  patriotic  motives  which  suggested  the 
attempt,  the  gentry  were  vain  of  the  numbers  and  oScipline  of 
those  they  could  engage  to  serve  under  tlicm  j — and  the  pea- 
santry were  vain  of  their  unifoj-m,  their  band,  the  admira- 
tion they  excited,  and  the  importance  to  which  they  were  raised* 
The  institution  spread  from  the  coasts  to  the  centre  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  ,1780,  there  were  upwards 
of  4-2,000  men  arrayed  and  embodied  in  Ireland-*-cominanded 
by  officers  of  their  o\*ti  election ;  and  free  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  as  they  had  taken  them  up,  from  the  impulses  of  their  crmx 
sense  of  duty,  or  of  honour. 

Important  as  the  services  were  which  this  body  rendered  to 
the  government  and  the  countiy  at  their  first  institution,  it  is 
not  possible  that  they  should  not  have  been  r^j^arded  with  con-^ 
siderable  distrust  and  apprehension,  from  the  moment  that  thqr 
began  to  communicate,  and  be  organized  in  large  bodies, — to 
form  encampments,  and  assanbk  for  reviisws,  Wm\  a  spleudoitry 
and  in  numbers,  far  exceeding  any  thing  that  had  ever  beea 
di^layed  by  the  regular  army  m  tliat  country.  Such,  however^. 
wa:--  tlieir  popularity — such  the  unquestioned  loyalty  of  all  the 
men  who  possessed  the  cliief  influence  among  tliem — and  such, 
for  a  good  while,  the  utter  inoffi^nsiveness  of  their  d^ortment^ 
that,  whatever  jealousy  was  fek,  none  was  manifegt«i  hj  any 
party  in  the  state.    The  tlianks  of  the  GovQromcnt,  and  of  both 
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Houses  of  Parliamenty  were  repeatedly  voted  to  them,  in  terms 
of  die  highest  approbation.  They  linea  the  streets  through  which 
the  meinWrs  proceeded  to  their  places  of  assembly ;  and  escort- 
ed with  their  unbought  battalions  the  Lord  Lieutenant  on  hi^  ar- 
rival OT  departure  from  the  seat  of  government.  Persotis  hold- 
ing  the  first  offices  in  the  state,  intrigued  for  commissions  in 
their  body ; — and  a  vast  self-created  military  force,  seemed  for 
B  while  to  be  regarded  as  a  safe  and  ordinary  ingredient  iti  the 
&aroe  of  the  constitution. 

It  has  been  already  observed^  liowever,  that  just  about  the 
time  when  the  exigencies  of  national  defence  led,  accidentally 
Hs  it  Were,  to  the  formation  of  this  great  force,  the  body  of  the 
nation  had  been  roused  to  an  extraordinarjr  degree  of  zeal  for 
the  recovery  of  their  commercial  and  pohtical  freedom.  The 
sense  of  tlie  coimtry  was  so  decidedly  in  fevour  of  thdse  claims, 
that  it  was  not  without  great  difficnlty  that  the  government  could 
command  a  majority,  even  in  the  Houses  of  I^rliament,  where 
Flood  and  Grattan  displayed  an  eloquence  aftd  a  courage,  of 
whidi  there  was  no  example  in  the  r^ent  annak  of  their  coun- 
try ; — ^while,  out  of  doors,  the  sentiments  of  the  natibn  were 
not  only  mianimous,  but  keen  and  enthusiastic,  even  beyond 
the  common  pitch  of  Irish  impetuosity.  It  could  not  but  hap- 
pen, therefore,  that  the  Volunteers  should  participate  in  this  spi- 
rit Being  taken  indifferently  from  aD  ramcs  ana  descriptions  of 
the  comii^*uni^,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  countiy,  and  com- 
manded by  officers  who  had  been  raised  to  that  station,  not  by 
tbe  fevour  of  tlie  court,  but  by  their  individual  and  local  popu-^ 
larity  and  influence,  from  whatever  source  these  might  be  de- 
rived,— they  could  not  fiiil  to  represent  very  feithfuDy  whatever 
sentiments  or  opinions  were  really  prevalent  among  the  body  of 
the  people,  and  to  share  in  all  the  en^otions  by  whkh  they  inn^ht 
happen  to  be  inqured.  It  was  almost  as  inevitable,  that,  when 
assembled  in  large  bodies,  the  leading  men  among  them  should 
communicate  and  converse  together  upon  those  great  topics  of 
national  int^est  j  or  that,  .when  they  had  onqefek  their  power 
aad  their  popularitv,  they  should  not  think  of  employing  them 
in  the  support  of  tKis  good  cauflie» 

In  those  days,  it  was  not  illegal  for  persons  associated  for 
lawfel  purposes,  to  appoint  delegates  to  take  charge  of  their 
common  interests,  or  for  any  body  of  men  to  petition  Pto* 
liament,  or  to  express,  in  ^blic  resolutions,  their  determia- 
fition  to  seek,  by  till  constitutional  means,  an  amelioration  of 
their  pditical  omdition..  lliase  important  points  were  ao- 
cmUngly  discussed,  with  vicious  d^re^  of  temper,  vsk  \9> 
Jrious  loeel  assemblages^  tiil^  )at  last,  one  of  the  Armagh  botr 
taiiods,    conunand^   by  Lord   Ch^lemont,  appointed  a  tnll 
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tnecdng  of  delegates  from  all  the  Volunteer  corps  within  the 
province  of  Ulster,  to  take  place  at  Dungaunon  on  tlie  15th  of 
February  1782,  *  then  and  there  to  deliberate  on  the  present 
^  alarming  situation  of  public  aSalrs ;  and  to  determine,  and  to 

*  publish   to   the  country,  what  may  be  the  result  of  such 

*  meeting.'  .  On  the  day  appomted,  the  representation  of  14S 
.  corps  accordingly  assembled ;  and  after  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
cussion, adopt^  a  variety  of  resolutions,  by  which  tliey  con- 
demned, as  grievances,  and  unconstitutional,  the  powers  exer- 
cised by  tlie  Frivy  Council,  or  Parliament  of  England,  under 
the  law  of  Poynings,  or  of  George  I. ;  and  also  the  various  re- 
maining obstructions  that  had  been  allowed  to  cramp  the  trade 
of  Ireland  ; — ^and  declared,  that  *  they  were  determined  to  seek 

*  redress  of  these  grievances  by  all  constitutional  means ;-— and 

*  pledged  tliemselves,  at  every  ensuing  election,  to  support  those 
«  only  who  ha^  supported,  and  would  support  them  therein^  * 
They  appointed  a  committee  to  call  future  meetings,  and  to  act 
for  tnem  in  the  inttrim  ;  and  to  communicate  ^viUi  such  other 
Volunteer  Associations  as  miglit  think  proper  to  adopt  similar 
resolutions ; — and,  finally,  they  voted  the  following  short  and 

•  emphatic  address  to  the  minority  in  both  Houses  of  rarliament» 
who  had  misuccessfuUy  supported  the  claims  which  they  had 
then  asserted. 

*  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen — ^We  thank  you  for  your  noble  and 
spirited,  though  hitherto  ineffectual  efforts,  in  defence  of  the  great 
constitQtiohal  rights  of  your  country.  Go  on  !  The  almost  unani- 
mous voice  of  the  people  is  with  you ;  and  in  a  free  country,  the 
voice  of  the  people  must  prevail.  We  know  our  duty  to  our  So- 
vereign, and  are  loyal.  We  know  our  duty  to  ourselves,  and  are 
resolved  to  be  free.  We  seek  for  our  rights*  and  no  more  dian  our 
rights ;  land,  in  so  just  a  pursuit,  we  £ould  doubt  the  being  of  a 
Pi30vidence,  if  we  doubted  of  success. '     p.  21 1. 

*  The  spirit  of  these  resohitions  spread  like  flame  into  every  part 
-of  the  island.  Thejr  were  adopted  and  seconded  by  all  the  volun- 
teer corps  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  principles  upon  which  they 
•were  founded  were  aSnost  adititted  by  tlie  regular  official  sup- 
porters of  the  government,  who  Still  headed  the  timid  and  de- 
caying majorities  in  parliament.  The  people,  in  fact,  were  now 
openly  arrayed  against  the  government ; — and  it  is  painfiil  even 
to  imagine  what  might  have  been  the  result  of  a  more  protract- 
ed resistance.  But  it  h^pened  most  providentially,  that  Lord 
North's  administration  was  dissolved  within  little  more  than  a 
month  after  this  period;  and  a  Whig  ministry,  with  Lord  Rock- 
ingham ami  Mr  Fox  at  the  head  of  it,  was  appointed,  to  deliver 
this  empire  from  the  disgrace  and  danger  both  of  a  foreign  and  of  a 
«vU  war.  llie  Duke  of  Portland  was  sent  over  as  Irord  Lieute- 
nant, 
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nant,  with  General  FksEpatrick  as  hissecretary,  early  in  April  1782; 
and,  such  was  the  dkpomtkmy  or  the  necessity  for  immediateconci- 
liation,  that,  before  the  end  of  M^,  the  whole  usurped  powers 
of  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  EngUsh  legislature,  were  formaJly 
abandoned,  and  the  supreme  authority  declafed,  by  acts  of  both 
parliaments,  to  be  vested  exdusively  in  the  King,  Lords,  and 
CiMnmons  of  Ireland  and  England  respectivehr.  The  most  griev- 
ous restrictions  on  their  commercial  liberty  had  been  taken  off* 
in  the  preceding  session  ;  and  the  proposals  of  the  patriots  for 
its  further  promotion,  were  met  with  the  utmost  cordiality  by  the 
members  of  the  English  and  the  Irish  cabinet 

Ireknd,  thereftire,  was  at  last  emancipated ;  and  a  fading  of' 
unbounded  joy  and  exultation  pervaded  the  whole  community. 
Twenty  thousand  seamen  were  voted  by  acclamation  for  the 
sBpport  of  government  ;-^a  day  of  solemn  thanksgiving  was  ap- 
pointed,— ^and  a  sum  of  50,000i,  was  voted  by  Parliament  (and  gra- 
cioody  approved  of  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant)  to  Henry  Grattan, 
Esq.  for  his  signal  services  on  this  manorable  occasilon.  But 
though  the  country  was  thus  gloriously  and  happily  delivered, 
without  tumult  or  violence,  from  the  ignominious  subjection  in 
which  it  had  hitherto  been  held,  it  was  still  a  subject  of  awful 
and  anxious  consideration,  that  an  armed  and  irresistible  force 
\mA  been  the  instrument  of  its  deliverance  5  and  that  this  force 
still  subsisted  unchecked  and  unbalanced  by  any  prqx>nderating 
fcntre  in  the  constitution,  and  as  irresistible  for  mischief  ai?  it  had 
been  for  good.  To  those  who  know  how  insq^arable  the  pos» 
session  ot  power  commonly  is  from  its  abuse,  it  must  l>e  need- 
less to  ^>eak  of  the  danger  to  which  Ireland  was  now  ex- 
posed. But  she  escaped  that  danger: — ^and  exhibited,  in  her 
escape,  the  most  memorable  proof,  perhaps,  that  history  has 
ever  furnished,  of  the  efficacy  of  concession  in  repressing  discon- 
tent, and  of  the  safety  with  which  unjiist  demands  may  be  re-  * 
fiiscd  to  a  power,  to  which  nothing  coi;ld  be  refused  while  it  was 
supported  uy  justice.  But  though  tliis  tempest  blew  over  when 
it  had  done  its  commission,  it  was  not  without  spme  commo- 
tion and  terror  that  it  sunk  into  r^ose. 

The  first  and  chief  leaders  of  the  volunteers  were  men  of 
rank,  loyalty  and  moderation  ;  but  when  the  power  of  this  as- 
sociation had  been  once  manifesteil,  and  such  a  dazzling  career 
was  opened  up  to  irregular  ambition,  more  turbulent  spirits  be- 
gan to  a^ume  an  ascendancy,  or  at  least  to  divide  with  their 
original  chiefs^  that  influence  which  had  hitherto  been  exerted 
for  such  salutary  purposes.  The?  political  independence  of  Ire^ 
land  was  establised  in  May  1782  ;  and,  before  the  end  of  July, 
a  krgo  council  of  voloiitseers  at  Belfast  re»)lvedy  by  a  majority 
oi  two  voices,  *  that  tlic  nation  ought  jwi  to  be  satisfied  witfj 
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what  had  been  effected. '  The  spirit  of  diacontent  spread  fest 
to  other  bodies.  Mr  Grattdn,  who  had  been,  but  a  tew  mouth* 
before,  the  very  god  of  their  idolatry,  now.fcB  into  great  o^iini, 
and  was  made  the  subject  of  the  roost  scandalous  oBd  abomina* 
ble  libels ;  and  Lord  Charlemont  himself,  though  he  still  retaior 
ed  the  situation  of  their  general,  was  rendered,  for  a  time,  «k- 
tremely  unpopular,  by  tlie  clamours  and  outrageous  nreten&ioiis 
of  (hose  fierce  agitators,  who  wished  to  make  a  boay  of  arm- 
ed inen  the  instrument  of  an  Utopian  regeneration.  His  first 
impulse  was  to  retire,  in  disgust,  from  a  situation  so  full  of  an-- 
xiety ;  but  he  soon  became  satisfied  that  it  was  his  duty  to  re- 
main ;  and,  by  moderating  aud  guiding  the  impulse  which  be 
could  not  openly  resist,  to  avert  some  of  the  evik  with  which  he 
saw  it  was  pregnant  In  the  course  of  summer  1783,  it  waa 
resolv^  to  hoU  a  grand  convention  of  volunteer  delegates  in 
Dublin,  in  November  ensuing;  and  hord  Charlemont,  who 
could  not  prevent  tliis  very  hazardous  convocation,  made  every 
exertion  to  have  the  delegates  chosen  from  among  the  temperate 
and  respectable  pers^ons  who  constituted  the  majority  of  their  o- 
riginal  leaders.  The  convention  met  accordingly,  and  was  al- 
lowed to  h(Jd  itsT  daily  sessiom  for  tliree  weeks,  in  the  most  pub- 
lic, and  even  splenaid  and  ostentatious  manner,  without  the 
slightest  interference  on  the  part  either  of  Government  or  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  which  were  then  sitting  in  its  vicinity. 

The  business  with  which  it  was  principally  occupied,  was  a  plan 
of  parliamentary  reform  ;  which,  after  a  great  deal  of  discussion* 
was  at  last  agreed  upon,  and  dig^ted  into  a  regular  system,— 
when,  to  the  astonishment  of  Lord  Charlemont,  and  of  the  other 
leaders  of  the  moderate  party,  a  proposition  was  suddenly  made^ 
for  a  deputation  of  the  delegates,  woo  were  also  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  go  down  to  that  assembly,  and  to  ask 
leave  ^o  bring  in  a  bill  corresponding  exacfly  with  the  plan  which 
had  just  been  approved  of  in  tne  convention,  which,  it  was  agreed, 
should  continue  sitting  till  the  fate  of  the  motion  was  ascertained,. 
This  most  dangerous  proposition  was  instantly  carried  into  effect, 
—when,  afler  a  furious  and  disorderly  debate,  the  motion  of 
the  delegates  was  rejected,  by  a  large  majority,  in  tlie  House  of 
Commons,  upon  the  strong  constitutional  ground,  of  its  having 
originated  in  a  different  assembly, — at  the  same  time  that  Lord 
Charlemont  had  the  address  to  prevail  on  the  convention  to  ad- 

i~*oum  to  another  day,  before  the  result  of  t^is  discussion  was 
[nown.  The  peace  of  Ireland  stood,  on  that  night,  (the  29th 
November  1783),  in  a  state  of  tremendous  peril;  but  the  dan- 
ger was  over,  the  moment  that  this  burst  of  imprudence  had 
spent  itself,  and  that  leisure  was  allowed  for  reflecting  on  the 
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eonsequences  of  what  had  been  attempted.  The  convention  was 
disBohed  in  a  few  days  thereafter ;  and  no  other  was  ever  as- 
sembled* The  volunteer  assodations  fell  into  gradual  decay 
after  the  restoration  of  peace ;  and  never  again  attempted  to  act 
ia  a  body  for  the  attainment  of  Jiolitical  o^ects,  or  even  to  take 
them  into  consideration  in  any  considerable  assemblies. 

Certainly  no  nation  ever  obtained  such  a  deliverance  by  such 
on  instrument,  and  hurt  itself  so  little  by  the  use  of  it ;  and,  if 
the  Irish  Revolution  of  1782  shows,  that  power  and  intimida« 
tion  may  be  lawfully  employed  to  enforce  rights  which  Jiave  been 
refused  to  supplication  and  reason,  it  shows  also  the  extreme 
dan^r  of  this  method  of  redress,  and  the  necessity  there  is  for 
makmg  use  of  every  precaution  in  those  cases  where  it  has  be- 
come indispensable.  Ireland  was  saved  from  all  the  horrors  of 
a  civil  war,  only  by  two  circumstances ; — the  first,  that  this  great 
military  force,  which  accomplished  the  redress  of  her  grievances, 
had  not  been  originally  raised  or  orgapized  with  any  view  to  such 
an  interference,  and  was  chiefly  guiocd,  therefore,  by  men  of  loyal 
and  moderate  characters,  who  Jiad  taken  up  arms  for  no  otlier 
purpose  but  the  defence  of  their  country  against  foreign  invasion ; 
— ^the  other,  that  tlie  just  and  rea^itiame  demands  to  which  tlicbe 
leaders  limited  their  interference,  were  addressed  to  a  liberal  and 
enlightened  ajdministration, — too  just  to  withhold,  when  in  power, 
what  they  iiad  laboured  to  procure  when  in  opposition, — and  too 
magnanimous  to  dread  the  eflect  of  conceding,  even  to  armed 
petitioners,  what  was  clearly  and  indisputably  their  due.  It  was 
the  moderation  of  their  first  demands,  and  the  generous  frank«> 
ness  with  wliich  they  were  granted,  that  saved  Ireland  in  this 
crisis.  The  volunteers  were  iiTesistible,  while  they  asked  only 
for  their  country,  what  all  the  world  saw  she  was  entitled  to  ; 
but  they  became  impotent  the  moment  they  demanded  more. 
They  were  deserted,  at  that  moment,  by  all  the  talent  and  the 
respectability  which  had  given  them  tlie  absolute  dominion  of 
the  country.  The  concession  of  their  just  rights  operated  like  a 
talisman  in  separating  the  patriotic  from  the  factious  ;  imd  w  hen 
the  latter  attempted  to  invade  the  lofty  regions  of  legitimate  go- 
vernment, they  were  smitten  with  instantimeous  discord  and  con- 
fusion, and  speedily  dispersed  and  annihilated  fiom  the  face  of  the 
land.  These  events  are  big  with  instruction  to  the  times  that  have 
come  after ;  and  read  an  impressive  lesson  to  those  who  have 
now  to  deal  with  discontents  and  conventions  in  the  same  country. 

In  the  little  sketch  we  have  now  given  of  this  most  interesting 
epoch  of  Irish  history,  we  have  said,  that  the  salvation  of  that 
coiuitry  was  owing  to  the  mild,  liberal,  and  enlightened  councils 
of  the  jlockingham  administration ;  and  it  is  delightful  to  see, 
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in  some  of  the  private  letters  which  Mr  Hardy  lias  printed  in  die 
volume  before  us,  how  cordially  the  sentiments  professed  by  this 
ministry  were  adopted  by  the  eminent  men  who  presided  over 
its  formation.  There  are  letters  to  Ix)rd  Charlemont,  both 
from  Lord  Rockingham  and  Mr  Fox,  which  would  almost  re- 
concile one  to  a  bebef  in  the  possibility  of  ministerial  fairness 
and  sincerity.  We  should  like  to  give  the  whole  of  them  here ; 
but  as  our  limits  will  not  admit  of  that,  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  some  extracts  from  Mr  Fox's  first  letter  after  the  new  mi- 
nistry was  formed, — for  the  tone  and  style  of  which,  we  fear, 
few  precedents  have  been  left  in  the  office  of  the  S^crctai-y  of 
State. 

*  My  dear  Lord — If  I  had  had  occasion  to  write  to  you  a  month 
ago,  I  should  have  written  with  great  confidence  that  you  would  be- 
lieve me  perfectly  sincere,  and  would  receive  any  thing  that  came 
from  me  witli  the  partiality  of  an  old  acquaintance,  and  one  who 
acted  upon  the  same  political  principles.  I  hope  you  will  now  con- 
sider me  in  the  same  light ;  but  I  own  I  write  with  much  more  dif- 
fidence, as  I  am  much  more  sure  of  your  kindness  to  me  personally, 
than  of  your  inclination  to  listen  with  favour  to  any  thing  that  comes 
from  a  Secretary  of  State.  The  principal  business  of  this  letter  is 
to  inform  you,  that  the  Duke  c#  Portland  is  appointed  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  and  Colonel  Fitzpa trick  his  secretary  ;  arid,  when 
I  have  said  this,  I  need  not  add,  that  I  feel  myself,  on  every  pri- 
vate as  well  as  public  account,  most  peculiarly  interested  in  the  suc- 
cess of  their  administration.  That  their  persons  and  characters  are 
not  disagreeable  to  your  Lordship»  I  may  venture  to  assure  my-, 
self,  without  being  too  sanguine  ;  and  I  think  myself  equally  cer- 
tain, that  there  are  not  in  die  world  two  men  whose  general  way  ot 
thinking  upon  political  subjects  is  more  exacdy  consonant  to  your 
own.  It  is  not,  therefore,  too  much  to  desire  and  hope,  that  you 
will  at  least  look  upon  the  administration  of  such  men  with  rather  a 
more  favourable  eye,  and  incline  to  trust  them  rather  more  tlian  you 
could  do  most  of  those  "\^ho  have  been  tlieir  predecessors.  * — *  The 
parucular  time  of  year  at  which  this  change  happens,  is  productive 
of  many  great  inconveniences,  especially  as  it  will  be  very  difficult 
for  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  be  at  Dublin  before  your  Parliament 
meets ;  but  I  cannot  help  hoping  that  all  reasonable  men  will  con- 
cur in  removing  some  of  these  difficulties,"  and  that  a  short  adjomrn- 
ment  will  not  be  denied,  if  asked.  I  do  not  throw  out  this  as  know, 
fng  from  any  authority  that  it  will  be  proposed,  but  as  an  idea  that 
suggests  itself  to  me ;  and  in  order  to  show  that  I  wish  to  talk  with 
you,  and  consult  with  you  in  the  same  frank  manner  in  which  I  should 
have  done  before  1  was  in  this  situation,  so  very  new  to  roe.  I  have 
been  so  used  to  think  ill  of  all  the  ministers  whom  I  did  know,  and 
to  suspect  those  v/hom  I  did  not,  that  when  I  am  obliged  to  call 
xnyself  a  minister,  I  feci  as  if  i  put  myself  into  a  very  suspicious 
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efaaracter  ;  but  I  do  assnre  you  I  am  the  very  same  man,  in  all  re- 
spectSf  that  I  was  wheil  you  knew  me»  and  honoured  me  with  seme 
share  in  your  esteem — that  I  maintain  the  same  opinions,  and  act 
with  the  same  people. 

*  Pray  make  my  best  compliments  to  Mr  Grattan,  and  tell  him, 
that  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Fitzpatrick  are  thoroughly  impressed 
■with  the  consequence  of  his  approbation,  and  will  do  all  they  can  to 
deserve  it.  I  do  most  sincerely  hope,  that  he  may  hit  upon  some  line 
that  may  be  drawn  honourably  and  advantageously  for  both  coun- 
tries ;  and  that,  when  that  is  done,  he  will  show  the  world  that 
there  may  be  a  government  in  Ireland,  of  which  he  is  not  ashamed 
td  make  a  part.  That  country  can  never  prosper,  where,  what 
should  be  tfie  ambition  of  men  of  honour^  is  considered  as  a  dis- 
grace. '     p.  217-219. 

The  history  of  the  Regency  in  1789,  and  of  the  contradictory 
procebdin^  of  the  Enclish  and  the  Irish  Parliaments  on  that  oc- 
casion, is  sufficiently  known.  It  was  an  awkward  collision,  no 
doubt ;  and  pointed  out,  in  a  manner  sufficiently  striking,  the 
pof^sibility  of  more  perplexing  diiFerences ; — ^but,  in  itself,  we 
will  confess,  we  have  never  been  able  to  regard  it  as  a  very  a- 
larming  occurrence ;  and  trust,  that  all  the  substantial  benefits 
of  our  constitution  might  be  enjoyed  by  both  kingiloms,  in  spite 
of  a  more  formidable  anomaly,  than  that  the  rrince  Regent 
should  be  liable  to  restrictions  for  six  months  in  Ejigland,  and 
jiot  liable  to  any  in  Ireland. 

The  agitations  and  dissensions  of  the  French  Revolution  fol- 
lowed hard  upon  those  of  the  Regaicj'.  Tiie  following  letter 
from  Mr  Burke  in  the  end  of  1789,  will  be  read  with  more  in- 
terest, when  it  is  recollected  that  he  published  his  celebrated  Re-^ 
flections  on  the  French  Revolution  a  few  months  thereaiter. 

*  My  dearest  Lord — I  think  your  Lordship  has  acted  with  your 
usual  zeal  and  judgment  in  establishing  a  Whig  club  in  Dublin* 
These  meetings  prevent  the  eyapor^rion  of  principle  in  individuals,- 
and  give  them  joint  force,  and  enliven  their  exertions  by  emiUation. 
You  see  the  matter  in  its  true  light,  and  with  your  usual  discern- 
rtient.  Party  is  absolutely  necessary  at  this  time.  I  thought  it  al- 
ways so  in  this  country,  ever  since  I  have  had  any  thing  to  do  in 
public  business;  and  I  rather  fear,  that  there  is  not  virtue  enough 
in  this  period  to  support  party,  than  that  party  should  become  ne- 
cessary, on  account  of  the  want  of  -virtue  to  support  itself  by  indi- 
vidual exertions.  As  to  us  here,  our  thoughts  of  every  thing  at; 
home  are  su<;pended  by  our  astonishment  at,  the  wonderful  spectacle 
which  is  exhibited  in  a  neighbouring  and  rival  country.  What  spec- 
tators, and  what  actors  !  •  England"  gazing  with  astonishment  at  af 
French  struggle  for  liberty,  and  not  knowing  whether  to  blatne,  or 
trt  applaud.  The  thing,  indeed,  though  I  thought  I  saw  something 
like  ic  in  progress  for  several  years,  has  still  somewhat  in  it  para- 
-*  -  ^       .  J       doxical 
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dozical  and  mysterious.  Thefipiritit  t$  impossiUe  Hot  to  admire  ;- 
but  the  old  Parisian  ferocity  has  broken  out  in  a  shocking  manner^ 
It  is  true,  that  this  may  be  no. more  than  a  sudden  explosion  ;  if  so» 
no  indication  can  be  taken  from  it ;  but  if  it  should  be  duiracter^  ra« 
ther  than  accident,  then  that  people  are  not  fit  for  liberty,  and  must 
liave  a  strong  hand,  like  that  of  their  former  masters,  to  coerce - 
them.  Men  must  have  a  certain  fund  of  natural  moderation  to  qua* 
lify  them  for  freedom,  else  it  becomes  noxious  to  themselves,  and  a 
perfect  nuisance  to  every  body  else.  What  will  be  the  event,  it  is 
hard,  I  think,  still  to  say.  To  form  a  solid  constitution,  requires 
wisdom  as  well  as  spirit ;  and  whetlier  the  French  have  wise  heads 
among  them,  or,  if  they  possess  such,  whether  they  have  authority, 
eqt^al  to  their  wisdom,  is  yet  to  be  seen.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
progress  of  this  whole  affair  is  one  of  the  most  curious  matters  of 
speculation  that  ever  was  exhibited.  *   p.  321, 322. 

We  cannot  resist  adding  another  paiagraph  from  tlic  same 
hand, — upon  a  subject  which  must  ever  be  interesting  and  pain- 
ful to  all  the  admirers  of  genius  and  lovers  of  goodness.  It 
forms  part  of  the  last  letter  that  Mr  Hardy  has  alluded  to,  as 
addressed  by  Mr  Burke  to  Lord  Charlemont. 

*  Your  Lordship  is  very  good,  in  lamenting  the  difference  which 
politics  had  made  between  Mr  Fox  and  me^  Your  condolence  was 
truly  kind  ;  for  my  loss  has  been  truly  great,  in  the  cessation  of  the 
partiality  of  a  man  of  his  wonderful  abilities  and  amiable  disposi- 
tions. Your  Lordship  is  a  litde  angry  at  politics  that  can  dissolve 
friendships.  If  it  should  please  God  to  lend  me  a  litde  longer  life, 
they  will  not,  I  hope,  cause  me  to  lose  die  few  friends  I  have  left  \ 
for  I  have  left  all  politics,  I  think,  for  ever. '     p.' 336. 

Of  Lord  Fitsrwilliam's  conciliating  administration,  and  miser- 
able recal,  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  say  any  tiling.  Sir 
Lawrence  Parsons  (now  Earl  of  Ross),  though  by  no  means 
among  the  devoted  followers  of  that  nobleman,  ^made  use,  upon 
that  occasion,  of  the  following  pftjphetic  expression.  *  Never 
'  was  infatuation  like  that  by  which  the  minister  is  led.  If  he 
f  persevere,  the  army  must  be  increased  to  myriads ;  and  every 
♦  man  must  have  five  or  six  dragoons  in  his  house.  *  Lord  Charle- 
.  months  opinion  upon  this  fatal  measure  was  not  less  decided. 

*  He  often,  and  in  terms  the  least  measured,  declared  that  it  was 
utterly  ruinous.  His  opinion  was  not  influenced  by  the  sudden  de- 
feliction  of  the  Catholic  question.  But  he  well  knew,  that,  to  the 
disconti^nts  of  the  Catholics,  and  the  mortification  of  the  hopes  of 
every  constitutional  man  throughout  the  kingdom,  would  be  added 
ithe  malign  joy  of  each  agitator  and  fomenter  of  discord,  to  whom 
such  an  event  as  this  would,  of  all  others,  convey  the  most  unto- 
!ward  satisfaction.  He  well  knew  that  the  cry  would  soon  be  raised, 
and  loiider  than  ever,  against  British  influence  ;  and  he  had  less  now 
to  oppose  to  that  crv,  than  he  had  two  months  before. 
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«  To  Mr  Forbes  and  Mr  Ponsonby  he  said — **  In  spite  of  crerf 
wicked  machtnatioxi)  we  had  the  mass  of  the  people  with  us  last 
New  Year's  Day ;  and,  if  we  do  not  make  some  exertion,  next 
Christinas  day  mzj  see  them  in  the  hands  of  the  United  IrtshiDen.  ** 
That  Lord  Fitzwilliam's  ▼iceroyalty  would  have  banished  all  dis- 
content, I  cannot  suppose ;  but  that,  if  the  Catholic  claims  had  then 
been  settled,  or  some  parliamentary  reform  taken  place,  rebellion - 
vould  not  have  reared  its  head,  I  am  willing  to  believe.  *     p.  877. 

Of  tliat  rebellion  we  cannot ,  ajid  we  ^^ill  not  say  any  thing.  Th« 
subject  is  sickening  and  humiJLating,  beyond  any  tlmt  is  furnish- 
ed, by  die  page  even  of  rt  ceiit  hi«toiy ;  and,  guilty  as  maoy  of 
those  were,  on  whom  the  heavy  vengeance  ot  the  government 
descended,  it  is  melancholy  to  think  that  they  were  not  tlie  nK>st 
giiihy.  We  give  the  following  paragraph,  as  containing  a  strik- 
ing picture  of  the  temper  of  the  predominating  party  in  Ireland 
in  1797,  aTj(J  a  favourable  specimen  of  those  liberal  sentiments 
by  which  Mr  Hardy  is  always  distinguished. 

*  The  last  eflfbrt  in  favour  of  a  parliamentary  reform,  was  made 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr  Ponsonby.  The  opposiuon  in- 
sisted, that,  if  even  then  adopted,  it  might  be  the  means  of  draw- 
jng  off  and  reconciling  numbers.  The  ministers,  on  the  contrary, 
alleged,  that  the  report,precluded  all  expectations  of  that  sort,  which, 
in  the  North,  might  possibly  be  true  ;  and  some  gentlemen  ^dd^ 
tdf  *•  that  the  people  should  be  mbducd,  before  they  were  relieved.  " 
Idle  and  inconsiderate  words  !  The  mass  of  the  people  could  not 
be  called  traitors  ;  and,  though  PaHiamenlary  reform  could  not 
tranquillize,  as  far  as  might  be  wished,  such  language  was  calcu- 
lated to  throw  all  conciliation  to  an  immeasurable  distance.  That 
some  reform,  or  some  effort  towjirds  conciliation,  was  not  made,  it 
surely  to  be  deplored  ;  but  a  stranger  to  the  history  of  these  coun- 
tries might,  from  the  language  now  hdd  in  both  Houses,  be  led  to 
imagine,  that  a  parliamentary  reform  was  never  before  heard  of,  ex- 
cept from  traitors,  when,  in  t^ith,  a  defect  in  th^  representatioii 
had  already  engaged  the  attention  of  the  most  enlightened  men  if| 
the  country.  From  his  academic  chair  at  Oxford,  Blackstone  ha4 , 
pointed  it  out  to  the  rising  youth  of  the  country.  It  had  been  glanc- 
ed at  by  the  resistless  eloquence  of  I^ord  Chatham ;  and,  after  ai 
long  interval,  given  the  richest  colouring  to  the  dawn  of  his  son's 
political  life.  Mr  Fox  had  uniformly  supported  it, — Sir  George  Sa- 
vile, — and  some  of  the  best  and  wisest  men  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. If  a  measure,  good  in  itself,  is  to  be  for  ever  exiled  from 
Parliament,  and  frowned  out  of  society,  because  it  may  be  pervert- 
ed by  mischievous  and  designing  men,  what  is  to  become  of  us  ? 
The  conduct  of  some  potentates  and  legislatures  was  at  this  time 
not  a  little  singular.  The  coalesced  powers  went  forth,  as  they 
said,  to  combat  for  order,  good  government,  and  to  extirpate  usurp- 
ation.    As  a  proof  of  their  sincerity,  some  of  them  massacred  the 
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Poles,  and  divided  Poland  among  themselves^  utterly  extmgtushtng 
it  as  a  kingdom.  The  legislature  of  Ireland  went  forth  very  pro- 
perly in  defence  of  t^ie  constitution  against  the  United  Irishmen  ; 
and  almost  constantly  talked^  and  too  often  actedy  as  if  there  was 
no  constitution  whatever.  *     p.  395-6. 

Of  the  Union,  also,  which  closed  the  turbulent  scene  (^ Irish* 
parliaraentary  contention,  we  shall  say  but  little.  We  lean  make 
allowance  for.  the  nationality  of  an  Irishman,  and  for  the  san-' 

J' nine  hopes  of  one,  in  whose  time,  and  by  whose  aid,  so  much 
ad  been  gained  for  that  country  ; — ^but  w^e  imagine  the  time  is 
almost  come,  when  no  rational  man  will  allow  himself  to  doubt  of 
the  pohcy  of  that  great  me<asure  ;  and  when  it  will  be  as  easy  to 
find  advocates  for  dividing  England  again  into  its  antient  Heptar- 
chy, as  persons  who  seriously  think  that  it  would  be  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  two  kingdoms  to  be  put  under  the  dominion  of  se- 
parate and  indepenoent  legislatures.  Laying  out  of  view  the 
liazard  of  opposite  determinations  as  to  the  succession  of  the 
common  Sovereign,  or  as  to  fundamental  points  in  the  foreign 
policy  or  internal  constitution  of  the  two  countries,  all  of  which 
we  regard  as  very  distant  and  unlikely  contingencies, — ^we  own 
that  it  appears  to  us,  that  there  was  no  human  probability  of 
making  the  Irish  Parliament  independent  of  the  English  cabi- 
i>et,  or  of  preventing  itfi'om  exliibiting  a  more  disgusting  scene 
of  profligacy  and  violence  than  can  ever  be  display^  by  a  legis- 
lature Uiat  is  really  and  substantially  supreme.  Till  the  Catno- 
lics  were  admitted  to  the  full  benefit  of  the  constitution,  tliere 
could  be  nothing  like  a  fair  repres^tation  of  the  people;  and  it 
was  more  perhaps  than  could  have  been  expected  finom  any  Pro- 
testant l^slature,  to  admit  the  Githolics  to  a  numerical  ascend- 
ancy over  thrir  own  body.  One  great  argument,  indeed,  for  the 
Union  was,  that  it  took  away  all  pretext  for  the  dread  of  such 
an  ascendancy ;  and  it  was  obviouf,  at  the  same  time,  that  by 
identifying  the  two  countries,  it  put  an  end  to  all  that  partiah'ty, 
or  love  or  domineering,  which  must  always  have  been  kept  alive 
in  the  stronger,  by  the  assertion  of  independence,  Tlie  laws 
made  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  may  sometimes  press  more 
1  eivily  upon  Ireland  than  upon  England — in  the  same  way  as 
they  may  sometimes  press  heavier  upon  the  West  of  England 
than  upon  the  North ;  but,  in  general,  and  upon  a  large  scale, 
they  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  equitable  j  and,  at  all  events,  are 
much  more  likely  to  be  so,  than  when  the  power  of  dictating 
them  was  substantially  vested  in  a  delegation  of  the  Engli:5!i  ca- 
binet, at  the  same  time  that  the  English  Parliament  held  itself 
dispensed  from  taking  into  fair  consideration  the  inttrests  of  Ire- 
land, and  sometimes  even  al{owcd  ibclf  to  regard  them  as  rival 
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interests  to  its  own.  It  is  a  bad  sign  of  Ireland^  We  thiiik,  if 
the  Union  be  really  unpopular  in  that  country:  for  there  are 
only  two  descriptions  of  persons  with  whose  interests  it  is  real- 
ly inconsistent;  — the  one,  the  profligate  and  jobbing  proprie- 
tors of  boroughs  and  seats  in  Parliament,  whom  it  has  depriv- 
ed of  their  market,  and  of  all  the  consequence  they  derived 
from  the  command  of  it ;  and  the  other,  the  desperate  and  de^ 
signing  men  who  Avish  to  shake  off  all  connexion  with  Ejagkmd^ 
and  to  erect  Ireland  into  a  seporale  and  independent  kingdom-^ 
a  project  which  would  begin  with  a  civil  and  religious  war  of 
unexampled  ferocity,  and  end  most  probably  in  the  subjugation 
of  both  countries  by  the  exterminating  sword  of  France.  The 
sentiments  of  Mr  Hardy  are  not  quite  so  decided  as  ours  5  but 
they  are  conceived  in  a  right  temper ;  and  arc  well  entitled  to 
regard,  as  the  sentiments  of  one  who  has  ever  heeti  zealous  fur 
the  honour  and  independence  of  his  country. 

*  Many  a  novel  scene,  and  many  a  change,  must  take  place,  he-> 
fore  die  durability  of  this  new  Ie|;islative  fabric  can  be  said  to  he  fair- 
ly  tried.  Would  that  the  mode,  by  which  that  fabric  was  raised* 
could  be  for  ever  effaced  from  the  memory  !  But  as  that  cannot  be, 
let  us  endeavour  to  hope  die  best.  Let  us,  io  many  instances,  aspire 
to  a  higher  policy  than  has  hitherto  fallen  to  the  lot  or  the  wisdom 
of  both  coimtries  to  pursue  ;  that  policy  which  alone  merits  such  an 
epithet,  the  melioration  of  the  condidon  of  our  peasantry  ;  the  eter- 
nal exile  of  all  proscribing  systems  from  this  country  ;  the  union* 
not  of  legislatures  merely,  which  would  be  found  only  in  the  statute 
book,  but  of  hearts,  of  men,  of  Britons,  of  Irishmen,  under  whatever 
denomination,  civil  or  religious,  they  maybe  now  distinguished.  So 
acting,  the  spirit  of  that  good  man,  whose  memory  I  have  endea- 
voured, though  with  no  cunning  hand,  to  embalm,  may  be  said  to 
walk  abroad,  and  live  among  vs  still ;  so  acting,  we  shsdl  prosper  ; 
to  shall  "  pale  invasion  come  with  half  a  heart,  "  and  the  well-or- 
dered motto  of  the  knighthood  of  St  PaU^ck  extend  beyond  the  shielc) 
of  that  chivalry,  and  for  ever  encircle  both  countries.  Quis  separa* 
bit  ?  *    p.  427,  428. 

We  shoidd  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr  Hardy  j — and  yet  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  dismiss  him  from  the  scene  entirely,  without 
giving  oiur  readers  one  or  two  specimens  of  his  gill  of  drawing 
characters ;  in  the  exercise  of  which  he  generaUy  rises  to  a  son 
of  quaint  and  brilliant  conciseness,  and  displays  a  degree  of 
acutenesB  and  fine  observation  that  are  npt  to  be  found  in  the 
other  parts  of  his  writings  His  greatest  fault  is,  that  he  doe^ 
not  abuse  any  body,— «ven  wh^e  the  dignity  of  history  and  of 
virtue  call  loudly  for  such  an  infliction.  Yet  there  is  some- 
ibii^  in  the  tone  of  all  his  delineations,  that  satisfies  us  that 
sbcre  is  nothing  worse  than  extreme  good  nature  at  the  bottom 
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•f  this  forbearance.  Ctf  Philip  Tisdall,  who  was  Attorney- 
cmeral  when  Lord  Charlemont  first  caine  into  Parliament, 
•ne  savs, 

*  Hehad  an  a<hntrable and  most  sopenor  understanding;  annnder* 
standing  matured  bj  years—- by  lon^  experience— >by  habits  with 
the  best  company  from  his  youth— witli  the  bar,  with  Parliamenf, 
■with  the  State.  To  this  strength  of  intellect  was  added  a  coiistihi^ 
tional  philosophy,  or  apathy,  which  never  safFered  him  to  be  carried 
away  hj  attachment  to  any  party,  ^^en  his  own.  He  saw  men  9md 
thin^  so  clearly  ;  he  understood  so  well  the  whole  force  and  fallacy 
of  life,  that  it  passed  before  him  like  a  scenic  representation  ;  andt 
till  almost  tlie  close  of  his  days,  he  went  through  the  world  with  a 
constant  sunshine  of  soul,  and  an  inexorable  gravity  of  feature. 
His  countenance  was  never  gay,  and  his  mind  was  never  gloomy. 
He  was  an  ^ble  speaker,  as  well  at  the  bar  as  in  the  House  of  Com* 
Snonsy  though  his  diction  was  very  indifferent.  He  did  not  speak 
so.  much  at  length  as  many  of  his  parliamentary  coadjutors,  though 
he  knew  the  whole  of  the  subject  much  better  than  they  did.  H^ 
was  not  only  a  good  speaker  in  Parliament,  but  an  excellent  mana* 
ger  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  never  said  too  much.  He  had 
great  merit  in  what  he  did  not  say ;  for  Government  was  never 
committed  by  him.  He  plunged  into  no  difficulty  ;  nor  did  he  ever 
suffer  his  antagonist  to  escape  from  one.  •     p.  78,  79. 

Of  Hasscy  Burgh,  afterwards  Lord  Qiief  Baron,  he  observes, 

*  His  speeches,  when  he  first  entered  the  House  of  Commons^ 
were  very  brilliant,  very  figurative,  and  far  more  remarkable  for 
that  elegant,  poetic  taste,  which  had  higldy  distinguished  him  when 
a  member  of  the  university,  than  any  logical  illustration,  or  depth 
of  argument.  But  as  he  was  blessed  with  great  endowments,  every 
session- took  away  somewhat  from  the  unnecessary  splendour  and  re- 
dundancy of  his  harangues.  To  make  use  o£  a  phrase  of  Cicero,  in 
iBpeaking  of  his  own  improvement  in  eloquence,  his  orations  were 
gradually  deprived  of  all  fever.  To  those  who  never  heard  him,  as 
the  fashion  of  this  world,  ifl  eloquence  as  in  all  things,  soon  passes 
away,  it  »Say  be  no  easy  matter  to  convey  a  just  idea  of  his  style  of 
speaking.  It  diiFered  totally  from  the  models  which  have  been  pre- 
sented  to  us  by  some  of  the  great  masters  of  rhetoric  in  later  days. 
It  was  sustained  by  great  ingenuity,  great  rapidity  of  intellect, 
luminous  and  pi^^rcrng  satire  ;  m  refinement  abundant,  in  simplicity 
iverile.  The  cUsstcal  allusions  of  this  orator,  for  he  was  most  truly 
oae,  were  so  apposite,  they  followed  each  other  in  such  bright  and 
varied  succession,  and,  at  times,  spread  such  an  unexpected  and  triw> 
umphant  blaze  around  his  sobject,  that  all  persons,  who  were  in  die 
least  tinged  witli  literature,  could  never  be  tired  of  listening  to  him  ; 
and  when  Hussey  Burgh,  in  the  splendid  days  of  thd  Volunteer  Asi 
sociation,  alluding  to  some  coercive  English  laws,  and  to  that  institu- 
tion, then  in  its  proudest  array,  said  in  the  House  erf*  Commofts« 
"  TU^l  such  laws  Y?re  sown  like  dragons'  ^ectb,  and  sprung  up  in 
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;)rmed  men,  '*  the  applause  which  followed,  and  the  glow  of  enthu- 
siasm whtch  he  kindled  in  every  mind,  far  exceed  mj  powers  of 
description.  '     p.  140,  14-1. 

His  account  of  Flood  is  not  very  discriminating — 

•  He  came  into  Parliament, '  he  says,  *  and>spoke  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Earl  of  Halifax.  Hamilton's  success,  as  a  speak- 
er,- drew  him  instantly  forward  ;  and  his  first  parliamentary  essay 
was  brilliant  and  imposing.  Hutchinson,  who  was  at  that  time  with 
the  Court,  replied  to  him,  but  with  many  compliments  ;  and,  as  has 
been  already  observed,  he  Mras  almost  generally  applauded,  except 
by  Primate  Stone.  He  was  a  consummate  member  of  Parliament. 
Active,  ardent,  and  persevering,  his  industry  was  without  limits. 
In  advancing*  and,  according  to  the  parliamentary  phrase,  driving 
a  question,  he  was  unrivalled  ;  as,  for  instance,  his  dissertations,  Uw 
such  they  were,  on  the  law  of  Poynings  and  similar  topics.  He  was 
iQ  himself  an  Opposition,  and  possessed  the  talent  (m  poUttcal  war- 
fare a  most  formidable  one)  of  tormenting  a  minister,  and  every 
day  adding  to  his  disquietude.  When  attacked,  he  was  always  most 
successful :  and,  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  his  excellence,  it  was 
necessary  to  be  present  when  he  was  engaged  in  such  contests ;  for 
his  introductory,  or  formal  speeches,  were  often  heavy  and  laboured, 
yet  still  replete  with  just  argument )  and  through  the  whole  were 
diffused  a  certain  pathos,  and  apparent  public  care,  with  which  a 
popular  assembly  is  almost  always  in  unison.  His  taste  was  not 'the 
most  correct ;  and  his  studied  manner  was  sloWr  harsh,  and  austere  ; 
the  very  reverse  of  Hamilton,  who*  trophies  first  pointed  the  way 
to  Flood's  genius,  and  whom  lie  avowedly  attempted  to  emulate. 
But  in  skirmishing,  in  returning  with  rapidity  to  the  charge,  though 
at  first  shaken,  and  nearly  discomfited,  his  quickness,  his  address, 
his  powers  of  resort  and  of  hisinnation,  were  never  exceeded  in  Par- 
liament. '     p.  HB,  144. 

Of  Gerard  HamiltoD,  Mr  Ilardy  gives  us  the  following  cha- 
racteristic anecdotes. 

*  The  uncommon  splendour  of  his  eloquence,  which  was  succeed- 
ed by  stich  inflexible  taciturnity  in  St  Stephen's  Chapel,  became  the 
subject,  as  might  be  supposed,  of  much,  and  idle  speculation.  The 
truth  is,  that  all  his  speeches,  whethier  delivered  in  I^ndon  or  Dub- 
lin, were  not  only  prepared,  but  studied,  with  a  minuteness  and  ex- 
mctitade,  of  which  those  who  are  only  used  tb  the  carelessness  of 
modem  debating,  can  scarcely  form  any  idea.  Lord  Charlemonfc, 
who  had  been  long  and  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  previous  to 
his  coming  to  Ireland,  often  mentioned  that  he  was  the  only  speakei, 
among  the  many  he  had  heard»  of  whom  he  could  say,  with  cer- 
tainty, that  all  his  speeches,  however  long,  were  written  and  got  by 
heart.  A  gentleman,  well  known  to  his  Lordship  and  Hamilton, 
astilted  him,  that  he  heard  Hamilton  repeat,  no  less  than  three 
times,  an  oration,  which  he  afterwards  spoke  in  the  House  of  Com- 
moas,  and  lasted  almost  three  hours.     As  a  debater,  tlierefore,  he 
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became  as  useless  to  bis  political  patrons  as  Addison  was  to  Lord 
Sunderland  ;  and,  if  pnossiblet  he  was  more  scrupolofis,  in  composi- 
tion than  even  that  eminent  man.  Addison  would  stop  the  press  po 
correct  the  most  trivial  error  ia  a  large  publicatiop  ;  and.  Hamilton , 
as  I  can  assert,  on  indubitable  authority,  would  recal  the  footman^ 
if,  on  recollection,  any  word,  in  his  opinion,  was  misplaced  or  im- 
proper, in  the  slightest  note  to  a  familiar  acquaintancet  *     p.  60,  6| . 

No  name  is  mentioned  in  these  pages  with  higher  or  niCAre 
uniform  applause,  than  that  of  Henry  Grattmi.  But  that  dis« 
tingnished  person  still  lives ;  and  Mr  Hardy's  deliciicy  has  pre- 
vented him  from  attempting  any  delineation,  eitheir  of  his  cha- 
racter or  bis  eloauenoe.  We  respect  his  tbrbearanee^  and  shall 
follow  his  example : — Yet  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  gratifi- 
cation of  extracting  one  sentence  from  a  letter  of  Lofd  Charle- 
mont,  in  relation  to  that  parliamentary  grants  by  which  an  ho- 
nour was  conferred  on  an  individiml  patriot,  withbnt  place  or 
official  situation  of  any  kind,  and  merely  for  his  personal  me- 
rits and  exertions,  which  has  in  other  cases  been  held  to  be  the 
peculiar  and  appropriate  reward  of  triumphant  generals  and 
commandei^.  When  the  mild  and  equable  temperament  of 
Lord  Chariemont's  mind  is  recollected,  as  well  as  the  caution 
with  which  all  his  opinions  were  expressed,  we  do  not  know 
that  a  wise  ambition  would  wish  for  a  prouder  or  more  ho- 
nourable testimony  than  is  contained  in  the  following  short  sen- 
tences. • 

*  Respecting  the  grant,  I  know  with  certainty  that  Grattan, 
though  he  felt  himself  Hattered  by  the  intention^  looked  upon  the  act 
w!di  the  deepest  concern,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  deprecate  it. 
As  it  was  found  impossible  to  defeat  the  design,  all  his  friends,  and 
I  among  others,  were  employed  tp  lessen  the  sum.  It  was  accord- 
ingly decreased  by  one  half^and  that  principally  by  his  positive  decla- 
ration,  through  us,  that,  if  the  whole  were  insisted  on,  he  would  re* 
fuse  all  but  a  few  hundreds,  which  he  would  retain  as  an  honourable 
mark  of  the  goodness  of  his  country.  By  some,  who  look  only  into 
themselves  for  information  concerning  human  nature,  this  conduct 
will  prob  ibly  be  construed  into  hypocrisy.  To  such,  the  excellence 
and  preeminency  of  virtue,  and  the  character  of  G rattan,  are  as  in- 
visible and  incomprehensible,  a^  the  brightness  of  the  sua  to  a  man 
born  blind.  '     p.  237* 
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Art.  V.  The  West  Indians  defended  against  ike  Accuiatiotis  of 
their  Cahtmniators ;  or,  Facts  versus  Prejudices.  By  a  Gen- 
tleman.    pp.40.     Bath.     JLondom     Mawman.     1811. 

The  present  Ruinous  Situation  of  the  West  India  Islands^  submit'^ 
ted  to  the  People  of  the  British  Etnpire;  ftith  a  few  Brief  Re^ 
marks  t^on  the  Imposition:  and  Oppressions  under  ivhich  the 
,  Merchants  and  Planters  of  tho^e  Islands  have  long  isitfferedi 
By  a  Native  of  Jamaica.  8vo.  pp.  42;  Londoti;  Sher- 
wood.    1811. 

The  Trial  of  Arthur  Hodge  esq.  (late  one  of  the  Members  of  his 
'  Majesti/s  Council  for  the  Virgin  Islands  f  at  the  Island  of  Tor- 
tola  J  on  the  26th  of  Apiil  hsi  1,  ami  adjomified  to  the  29th  of 
the  same  Mouthy  for  the  Murder  of  his  Negro  Man  Slave^  nam-- 
ed  Prosper.  Stereograph ically  taken  by  A.  M.  Belieaiio  esq,, 
one  of  the  Grand  Jury  who  found  the  Bill  of  Indictment;  ajad 
Certified  to  l)e  impartial^nd  correct,  by  Richard  HetherifJg- 
ton  esq.,  President  of  tlie  Virgin  Islands,  and  President  of 
the  Court  on  the  Trial,  pp.  190^  London.  Harding. 
*  18U. 

■\yl7"E  ^«  ^^t  intend,  upon  the  present  occasion^  to  detain  our 
^  ^  readers  veiy  long  in  the  too  paiixful  field  of  West  In- 
^Kan  politics ;  because  we  shall  probably  have  occasion,  at  nd 
distant  period,  to  resume  the  subject  more  fully.  But  there  are- 
several  topics  and  facts,  without  which  tlie  discissions  in  some 
of  our  last  Numbers  would  be  extremely  imperfect,  and  especi-^ 
aBy  dios^  arising  out  of  the  remarkable  trial  mentioned  in  the 
title  to  this  article.  Before  entering  upon  them,  however,  w^ 
must  say  a  word  or  two  upon  the  first  singular  publication  in  de- 
fence of  the  West  Indians. 

This  tract  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  a  friend  j  and,  what 
IS  rather  odd,  considering  the  careful  concealment  of  the  au- 
thor's name  in  the  title-paoe  under  the  designation  of  *  A  Gen-- 
UemaHy  *  we  find  it  signed  by  the  real  name  at  full  length,  which 
turns  out  to  be  Edward  White.  Now,  utterly  ignorant  as  we 
are  of  this  *  Gaitlcman^ '  we  will  venture  to  say^  a  bolder 
one  is  not  to  be  found  in  nil  controversy.  For  the  readei^ 
must  not  suppose,  that  Mr  White  only  supports  the  cause  of 
the  planters  against  those  who  attack  the  siigar  system,  and  par- 
tiaiJarly  the  treatment  of  tlie  slaves,  or  that  he  merely  main- 
tains the  cause  of  the  cok)nists  as  it  at  present  stands  in  debate 
with  rival  interests  or  principles  in  tliis  coimUyi     But,  will  it  be 
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credited,  thtit,  at  this  time  of  day,  we  should  bave  a  r^afular. 
defence  of  the  slave  trade,  j^ublisned  in  England  ? — a  defence, 
too,  ol'  titat  traffic^  upon  the  hiffhett  and  most  untenable  ground^ 
ever  occupied  by  its  advocates  m  the  earliest  stages  of  the  ques- 
tion, in  ]  788,  while,  as  yet,  BO  one  durst  liope  to  see  it  put 
down  by  law.     This,  we  believe,  is  a  piece  of  heroism  alto- 
gether   unexpected.      That  abominable  commerce  bad  been 
abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  its  enemies  by  all  its  supporterSj^ 
a  few  traders  only  excepted.     It  was  decSared-^solemnly  de- 
clared— illegal  by   the  ^vemment   of  this  country.    .  Every 
one  who  had  defended  it  now  gave  up  the  cause ;  and,'  some 
from  principle,  others  fix)m  shame,  joined  in  the  invective* 
universally  oestowed  upon  it — ^Then   the  LeffiUilature  treat- 
ed it,    in  resolutions  and   addresses,   as  a   crune; — and   al 
length  the  law  made  it  a  felony: — Whereupon  *  A  Gentle- 
man V  comes  forth  in  its  defence ;  and,  regrettii^  those  good 
old  times,  in  which  a  man  might  steal  a  few  hundreds  of  hia 
fellow-creatures — and,  after  kuling  a  part  of  them,  torture  the 
rest  into  muscovado  sugar,  witliout  bemg  transported  to  Botany 
Bey  himself,  revives  all  the  hundred  times  refuted  tales  of  thie 
traffic  l^ing  necessary  for  tlie  wellbeing  of  the  Africans,  the 
improvement  of  Africa,  and  the  Ailfilment  of  the  divine  preeef^ 
deRvered  in  the  Gospel     Nor  is  Uiere  any  symptom  of  ueraitfe- 
ment  in  Mr  Whitens  book :  it  is  written  very  coherendy — ^rather 
dully  indeed — and  with  small  pretensions  to  reason ;  but  not  Ukei 
the  production  of  one  wholly  irrational — ^if  we  except  the  strange- 
ness of  the  attemjpt  to  make  that  pass  for  an  act  of  virtue  and 
religion,  whidi  the  law  haa,  without  one  dissentient  voice,  in 
or  out  of  Parliament,  pronounced  to  be  felonious. 

It  may  seem  a  ver}^  idle  waste  of  our  own  and  our  readers'  time, 
to  enter  nt  all  into  this  publication ;  yet  we  cannot  dismiss  it  with- 
out giving  a  few  specimens  of  its  contents.  It  is  fit  that  we  should 
let  tne  world  see  what  sort  of  topics  tlie  West  Indians  now  resort 
to  in  their  defence ;  and  if  this  *  Gentleman '  and  his  coadjutor 
really  speak  their  sentiments  m  reviving  the  defence  of  the  slave- 
felony,  we  feel  it  necessary  to  expose  sucli  attempts  to  the  indig- 
nation of  the  donmiunity.  Experience  may  teach  us  not  to  be 
too  hasty  in  despising  efforts  of  this  description.  Many  an  error 
has  been  introduced  among' mankind,  from  a  eu^aUe  neglect 
in  the  friends  of  truth ;  and  the  interested  advocates  of  the  dave 
system,  however  despicable  in  some  respects,  are  fiw  from  con- 
temptible as  adversaiies,  whether  we  regard  their  great  activity^ 
er  their  little  scrupulousness  in  the  choice  of  means. 

The  •  Gemianan'  is  very  candid  in  eiq^iniug  the  origia 
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of  his  pubb'cation.  It  seems,  that  the  case  of  Mr  I  lodge,  and 
the  varioug  reports  and  papers  circulated  in  conscquenco  of  it, 
have  produced  an  impression  unfavourable  to  the  West  Indians  ; 
and  tlierefore,   *  the  author  thiiiks  an  aittidote  thereto  a  vp)if 

*  desireahle  thing  at  the  present  moment. '  We  believe,  >very 
one  will  agree  with  him  hereupon  j — for,  by  an  antidote^  we 
should  unucrstand,  an  authentic  stjitemcnt,  proving  the  false- 
hood of  Ae  Parliamentary  and  other  documents  relative  to  fhia 
subject, — proving  that  the  West  Indian  planters,  always  ten- 
der of  the  lives  aod  comforts  of  the  unkappy  beings  entrusted  to 
their  care,  had  redoubled  tlieir  anxiety  in  this  respect,  since 
tlie  Abolition  made  it  their  interest,  as  well  as  their  duty  ^ — 
proving  tliat  they  were  sensible  how  b<^i'A^ial  to  \h^m^  Q,fit.  well 
as  jost  and  humane  towards  the  Africans,  tins  great  measure 
fa«d  been ;'— imd  that  they,  of  all  men,  were  tlie  last  to  tbjx>w 
obstacb^  in  iJie  way  of  its  full  execution. 

It  tarns  out,  how^vor,  that  this  is  very  Avide  of  our  author*s  use 
of  tbe  word.  The  antiilote  wliich  he  furnishes,  is  disclosed  ui  the 
first  sent6i>ee  of  hfe  tract ; — it  is  theanttent,  established,  regular^ 
tropical  wro|)Osltion,  that  *  the  condition  of  the  negroes  in  the 

*  West  Indies  is  preferable  to  their  state  In  their  own  cotiri- 

*  try;' — fbflowwof  cours9by its  usual  corollaries — that  no  soit 
of  blame  can  attach  to  those  who  work  them  like  cattle,  since,  in 
trcfth,  such  hibour  is 'luxury  and  rest,  compared  witli  what  they 
would  have  been  enduring  at  home ; — and  that  they  who  carry 
them  over  to  tlie  West  Indies,  somewhat. against  meu*  wili,  hy 
a  kind  of  douce  violence — or  beguile,  them  of  their  liberty  by 
die  soft  arts  of  love,  as  it  were ; — iiir  from  meriting  blame  for 
such  conduct,  must  be  regarded  as  the  protectoi*s  and  benefac- 
tors of  the  African  raoe.*  Our  author  tbrgets  to  grapple  with 
the  queitiiHi^  whethc^r  the  West  Indian  treatment  is  cruel  or 
not ;-— he  Jbi|;ets,  tfaait  ei^ai^  if,  in  a  moment  of  mental  aiienft- 
tioOt  one  were  to  acbnit  the  conditi<m  of  the  negroes  in  Africa 
to  be  worse  tlian  thar  lot  in  the  New<W6rld,  this  could  be  na 
eartk^  escoise  for  these  who  treat  them  with  any  degree  of  un- 
necessary cnidty.  His  whole  tract  is  made  up  of*  scraps  from 
wriUtrs  long  since  discredited,  ta  paint  the  wretchedness  of  the 
iK^roes  in  their  own  country.  After  attempting  to  ghow,  that 
tlie  whole  inhabitants  of  Africa  are  certainly  employed  in  mur- 
dering one  another, — ^and  renewing  the  thousand  times  l-cfuted 
sroiy,  of  the  bulk  of  them  being  slaves,  (a  term  applicable  to 
them  in  one  sense,  indeed*  but  not  hi  its  West  Indian  accept- 
ation)— the  *  Gentleman  proceeds  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
the  happy  stal«  of  #hat  he  gently  calls  *  an  e?fii*p'atcj  African ; ' 
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meaning,  by  this  soft  phrase,  a  tiegro  who  has  been  kidnapped » 
or  cau^t  in  a  snare,  or  seized  in  a  plundering  expedition,  or 
wounded,  and  so  taken — carried  from  his  family — ^hurried  aboard 
a  vessel  loaded  with  his  fellow-sufferers;— and  carried  in  irons 
over  to  the  dominion  of  the  cartwhip,  in  the  hands  of  such  as  Mr 
Hoggins  and  Mr  Hodge  in  the  West  Indies.  Let  us,  how- 
ever, listen  to  the  tender  strains  in  which  the  happiness  of  thiW 
*  emigrated  African  *  is  celebrated. 

*  "Bj  being  transplanted  to  a  new -soil  and  a  more  civilized  coun- 
try, these  people  become  more  humanized,  more  enlightened,  and 
they  arc  enabled  to  distinguish  between  the  good  treatment  they  re- 
ceived, and  the  arbitrary  and  unrelenting  mandates  of  the  petty 
kings  and  princes  in  their  own  country.     Better,  sure,  are  the  Af- 
ricans under  the  West  India  planters,  protected  as  they  are  by  the 
Cok>niid  kMrs,  transplanted  into  a  new  tettlemant,  where  their  in- 
dosti7  and  talents  will  make  them  useful  members  of  sooiety,  than 
abandoned  to  the  crud  and  rude  tyranny  of  an  unciviliced  master 
tu' their  own  country,  where  they  v^ere  accustomed  to  knrder  toil 
and  less  regular  meals,  and  wh^re  they  are  sub»|ect  to.be  butchetcd 
lUw  a  parcel  of  swine.    It  was  formerly  thonghl  neceMary  £or  the 
presetvation  of  good  discipline  on  estates,  to  correct  negroes  for 
every  fault  n^hicn  was  committed ;  different  measures  have  $inee 
been  adopted,  of  which  experience  fully  authori&es  a  continuance,  both 
from  the  salutary  e£Fects  they  have  had  upon  the  n^roes,  and  froip 
their  being  more  congenial  to  the  feelines  of  British  subjects ;  whp* 
though  they  have  been  stigmatized  with  the  appellation  of  men 
dealers,  have  yet  retained  those  innate  principles  of  humanity  an^d 
virtue,  which  induce  them  to  seek  every  opportunity  and  occasion 
to  ameliorate  the  situation  of  dieir  dependants.     Faults  are  now^  cor- 
rected and  punishments  inflicted  by  penooal  deprivations,  accord- 
mg  to  the  extent  of  the  naisdemeanodr ;  mstead  of  bemg'  flogged, 
they  are  debarred  their  daily  portion  of  ram,  or  their  weekly  iUk>w« 
ance  of  tobacco  $  and  incase  of  the  crime  being  of  suefa  importmie^ 
as  to  require  a  severer  punishment,  they  am  confined  on  Sunday  hi 
the  stocks,  and  prevented  enjoying  the  comlbct  of  their  iriendt,  er 
.  forbid  from  joining  in  the  merry  dance  which  takes  .place  every  Sa- 
turday  night  on  the  estates.     Though  most  qf  the  negroes  are  en- 
abled to  purchase  their  freedom  by  making  article  for  si^vtral  trades, 
and  in  keeping  poultry,  fowls>  pigs,  goats,  and  growing  gignden 
stuff,  yet  Bolinbroke  says,  the  generality  of  them  prefer  decorat- 
ing  their  persons  to  doing  so.    The  proprietor  lodges,  feeds,  clothes, 
supplies  rum  and  tobacco,  and  takes  the  produce  of  nine  or  ten 
hours  labour  a  day.     For  what  British  labourer  pays  for  his  labour, 
his  Jbodf  his  raimentp  and  his  alehouse  billp  with  the  sacrifice  of  a 
smaller  portion  of  his  time  ?    I  shall  close  my  transcription  from 
Mr  Bolinbroke's  account  of  the  treatment  of  the  negroes,  with 
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staling,  t^iai  (be  English  planters  *werc  frtquently  told,  that  by  fol- 
loinng  up  their  mild  weamres,  and  discountenancing  all  seventy  to- 
n^di  the  labourers,  tfjey  wonld  in  a  short  time  bring  the  colonies 
into  a  state  of  iMnrrection.  Sir  William  Young  says  **  the  negroes 
seem  under  a  most  mild  discipline,  " — "  and  in  Tobago,  *'  he  says, 
**  they  are  treated  as  fatoorite  children*  "    p.  16 — 18. 

We  question  if  the  history  of  human  controversy  can  pro- 
duce any  thing  to  match  this-  During  the  whole  discussion  of. 
the  uboOtioB  question,  no  such  assertion  was  ever  made-^no  one 
ever  ventnred  to  doiy  that  the  negroes  were  flogfsed.  It  was  re- 
served for  Ae  present  doy^  fot  the  age  of  Mr  Hwggins,  whose 
nefiproes  were  torn  in  pieces  under  the  nose  of  the  magistracy,  at 
noon^doy,  in  a  market  town,  and  within  sight  of  uie  market 
piace^  withoiit  any  one  caring,  or  daring  to  interfere.  It  was 
reswed  fer  the  age  of  Mr  Hodge,  who  murdered  above  a  hun-* 
dred  ef  his  wretched  slaves  by  the  lash,  before  any  one  thought 
of  oAiogirim  to  account^— for  such  tim^  was  it  reserved,  to  pro-;, 
dtiee  a  OToad  denial  of  tbe-us^  of  flogging,  tmd  a  picture  of  the 
condition  of  the  negroes,  more  resemoling  that  ot  creatures  in . 
some  fiury  idand,  &an  even  the  happiest  of  free  human  beings. 

*  Hitbei^o^  (proceeds  our  author — ^and  the  assertion  is  as  cor- 
rect as  what  we  liave  been  reading),  *  Jjitherto  I  have  studious- 

*  h  avoided  toudiing  on  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade ;  but  if 
^  I  hare  been  successful  in  showing  the  state  of  the  Africans  to 

*  be  fer  better  in  the  West  Indies  than  in  their  own  country,  a 

*  eondusion  of  such  importance  must  necessarily  follow^  that» 

*  afchougli  my  end  is  accomplished  without  it,  I  should  hardly 

*  be  justified  in  omitting  the  mention  of  it  altogether.     It  is, 

*  tbaC  the  skrve  trade,  being  the  means  of  rescuing  a  large  por- 

*  tion  ij£  oar  fdlow^creatures  from  a  most  miseraole  and  abject 

*  state,  and  placing  tiiem  in  an  infinitely  better  one,  should  be 

*  ajjplimded  and  encouraged,   instead  of  bein^  stigmatized  in 

*  tte  manner  it  is.     Nor  do  I  see  that  the  merits  of  the  case  are 

*  in  anywise  altered,  because  pecuniary  advantages  accrue  to 

*  the  perfimners  while  they  are  thus  benefiting  their  feUow- 

*  creatares.     For  few,  if  any  of  our  actions,  wfll  beai*  the  test 

*  of  perii?ct  disinterestedness.     Some  of  us  are  urged  t .» t]>L^  per- 

*  fbrmance  of  good  deeds  in  the  hope  of  prestr.t,  ucheia  x.i  cx- 

*  pectadon  of  future  reward. '  Then  foUow  a  number  of  the 
hackneyed  arguments,  which  we  really  had  tlioiight  were  now 
forgotten,  in  wvoiur  of  the  slave  trade.  We  certainly  slij*!!  not 
stop  to  expose  these ;  but  content  ourselves  with  observing,  tliat 
ts  there  is  a  more  than  common  efiBrontery  in  adv:u:clng  such 
jtopics  at  this  day«  so.  the  author  uses  them .  in  an  unusually 
^  IS  fcebj^ 
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fe^Ie  and  inconsistent  manner,  of  whicb  it  may  be  a  sui&cient 
specimen  if  we  state,  that,  witbin  the  compass  of  two  pages,  he  * 
ascribes  to  the  Africans  such  a  blooddiirstiaess,  as  induces  them 
to  murder  their  prisoners,  radicr  than  sell  them  *  at  a  great 
price  to  slave  vessels  lying  in  the  road  ; '  and  attributes  to  tli© » 
slave  trade  the  *  saving  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  lives,  * 
by  preventing  *  the  prisoners  taken  in  war  from  l)eing  put  to 
death. ' 
'  The  •  Gentleman's  *  tract  proceeds  direct^  to  defbnd  the 
West  Indians  from  the  charge  of  cruel  treatment  j^— and  this, 
which  should,  properly  speakmg,  have  been  the  maifi  object  of 
the  work,  is  singularly  enough  condensed  into  about  a  page  and 
a  halF-^of  which  a  considerable  portion  is  fified  with  a  (^fenee 
against  two  charges,  certainly  not  yery  mucl^  dwelt  upon  \sf 
their  opponents,  that  they  brand  the  negroes  wiA  hot  irona, 
and  pxe  thcnr  very  abusive  epithets,  ^thc  former  acccwatiort 
hfe  aisp'oves  by  the  evidence  of  *  persons  who  have  resided 
many  years  in  the  W^st  Indies.  *  The  latter,  he  judiciously 
observes,  is  of  no  great  moment ;  and,  in  this,  we'  fancy  few* 
win  differ  with  him.  The  charge  of  using  the  whip,  however, 
is  not  so  easily  got  over.  Recoiir»e  must  therefore  be  had  io  a 
little  assertion  j  and  accordingly,  we  are  told,  that  the  l^iws  of 
the  colmics  restrict  the  number  of  lashes  to  fortj'.  Now,  in  tile 
first  {)lacc,  this  is  not  true.  The  laws  of  some  of  the  islands  do 
indeecl  contain  such  a  restriction,  but  it  is  not  gencraL  And,  in 
the  second  place,  Nevis  is  one  of  those  islands ;  and  yet  the 
butcheries  of  Mr  Huggins  were  all  periV>rmed  in  open  day*  in  k 
public  street  of  die  capital  of  Nevis,  in  the  presence  of  tfce  ma- 
gistrates and  clergy  ot  the  island.  As  facts  aire  the  fa^ion  itponr 
tnis  question,  we  are  willing  to  give  a  fact  on  our  part,  from  time 
to  time ;  and  we  leave  this  fact  to  the  reader. 

Tlie  *  Gentleman*  then  has  recourse  to  the  hackneyed  to- 
pic of  the  flogging  in  our  army  and  navv, — a  topic  on  which 
we  shall  presently  sa}'  a  few  words.  He  closes  his  piece  wiA  » 
defence  of  the  legality  of  slaver}'.  Now,  no  one  denies  its  le- 
gality. Unfortunately  it  hns  been  recognized  by  the  laws  and 
tlic  practice  of  ail  nations — in  some  shape  or  other  by  every 
country  in  the  world  at  one  time  j  and,  in  its  West  Indian  «c* 
cepUition,  (which  we  must  always  recollect  is  n  diing  altogether 
different  from  slavery  in  the  Europcnn,  or  even  Asiatic  sense  of 
the  word),  by  every  nation  having  dominions  in  America*  Thi^ 
may  ST^fficc  for  the  Icgalitj'  of  the  practice ;  and  no  man  is  in- 
.  sane  enough,  in  these  times,  to  s|>eak  of  emancipatinjf  the  dnves, 
i^everdieless,.  Mr  Wliite  must  needs  go  a  little  further,  antj 
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vindicate  slaiwnr  ant  of  the  Holy  Scriptumi.'  Tliis  bis  been 
often  attempted  before,  perhaps  with  success ;  but  our  author 
la  not  satisfied  widi  showing  that  it  is  permitted, — he  must  prove 
it  to  be  positively  enjoined  by  Scripture.  His  proo&  are  sudi 
passages  as  these*     ^  Thy  bcuidsmen  and  tliy  btrndsmatds  which 

*  thou  shaU  have, '  &c.    *  Of  the  clnklren  of  the  stranger  that 

*  do  sojourn  among  you,  of  them  sAall  ye  buy,  and  of  their 

*  fanvlies  that  are  with  you,  which  thev  beget  in  your  land,  and 

*  they  tsAflff  be  in  your  possession.  *     AjkI  elsewhere,  *  Ye  sliall 

*  take  them  as  an  inlieritance  fi^r  your  children  after  you,  to 

*  inherit  them  for  a  possession ;  they  shall  be  your  bondsmen 

*  for  ever: '  So  that  the  slave  trafhc  is  nyoined  by  the  Bible, 
and  we  are  commanded  to  go  to  Africa,  and  seize  and  carry  ov^ 
negroes ! — But,  as  to  the  treatment  of  them  in  tlie  plantations, 
another  text  is  reauisite — and  tlierefore  we  have  the  2l8t  chfmter 
^  Elxjodus  *  speaking  of  the  treatment  a  slave  may  receive  trom 

*  his  master ; ' — ^it  says,  in  so  many  words,  ^  he  is  hU  moncyJ* 
^  Thus '  (adds  our  autlior)  *  stood  the  old  law,  which,  our  Sat- 

*  viour  tells  us,  he  came,  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil '  Wo 
really  hope  there  is  no  intention  of  raising  a  religiotts  cry,  and 
making  the  '  church  in  danger  *  from  the  abolition.  That  great 
measure  has  indeed  been  cniefly  carried  through  by  Dissenters : 
like  die  new  system  for  educating  the  poor — Ijlce  the  admirable 
institution  fix*  distributing  the  Scriptures  among  the  ignorant  of 
this  and  other  countries.  The  Abolition  Societies  have  wisely 
disclaimed  all  tests,  and  opened  their  doors  to  men  of  all  pet- 
suasions.  They  have  succeeded ; — as  the  fiiends  of  education 
and  religious  instruction,  are  at  this  moment  successfiilly  going 
on  in  their  virtuous  and  enlightened  labours.  But,  after  what 
we  have  recendy  witnessed — after  the  attempts  so  unremittingly 
made  by  the  friends  of  ignorance,  and  the  jealous  oiemies  of 
liberty  of  conscience— who  shall  venture  to  assure  us  that  the 
)Mr€^ded  champions  of  the  Establishment  may  not  stqi  forth, 
andy  if  they  dai«  not  openlv  counteract  the  abolitionists — if 
they  fear  the  just  vengeance  of  all  maidund,  should  they  ventni-e 
to  restore  the  slave  traffic — who  shall  with  any  certainty  afHrm, 
that  those  ecdesiasdcal  intriguers  may  not  endeavour  to  get  the 
manogement  df  the  cause  into  their  own  hands,  and  to  scare 
weak  men  from  associating  in  tJie  support  of  it,  with  such  as 
differ  in  their  religious  professions  ? 

We  now  come  to  tlie  *  Gentleman^s '  coadjutor,  the  *  JVa- 
iive  of  Jamaica^ '  if  indeed  he  be  not  the  Gentleman  himself  in 
diiguisCf  as  the  striking  coincidence  of  their  arguments  inclines 
US  to  snqiect.    The  professed  object  of  his  pamphlet  is  to  de^ 
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MTcibe  Ae  distreMR  of  die  West  Imlians,  and  the  ^erance^ 
under,  which  they  labour.  This  is  indeed  a  pretty  fruitfid  field, 
if  we  enter  it  honestly  with  our  eyes  ^pep.  But,  instead  of  look? 
ing  fairly  at  the  subject,  or  even  of  pointin^^  out  those  circum- 
stances to  which  the  West  Indian  body  in  general  hare  (we  thmk 
quite  erroneously)  imputed  their  misfortunes,  the  writer,  after 
a  few  general  remarks,  and  some  invectives  against  the  people 
of  this  country  for  not  drinking  more  coffee,  and  agairist  the 
Legislatnre  for  not  offering  rewards  to  such  as  should  discover 
new  methods  of  increasing  the  consumption  of  it,  he  comes  to 
thechief  object  of  his  pamphlet,  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  j 
from  which  he  apprehends  the  ruin  of  tlie  West  India  idands 
to  be  inevitable.  This  leads  to  a  discassion  of  the  slave- trade, 
exactly  on  the  same  grounds  with  the  writer  of  the  last-mention- 
ed txfi^ct ; — only,  that  he  mixes  his  matter  up  with  a  more  libe- 
ral abuse  of  Mr  Wilberforco  and  the  other  visionaries  who  have 
to  answer  for  the  ruin  of  the  colonies.  One  ehai^  against 
them  is,  the  regiihir  and  established  one  of  being  theorists.  lii 
this  capacity  tliey  do  not,  it  seems,  $peak  in  Parliament ; — they 
phhLter :  and  accordingly,  they  are  afterwards  termed  Parlict^ 
mentary  magpies.  Again — they  do  not  go  abroad,  and  witness 
the  abuses  Uiey  describe,  Init  **  'ke^  *^nusrlt/  at  home.  "  Then, 
it  seems,  Mr  Wilberforce,  *  if  he  wished  to  be  the  great  patri- 

*  arch  of  the  rights  of  mankind,  should  have  turned  his  eyes 
^  upon  the  Eastern  World,  where  he  would  behold  organized 

*  injustice,  trampling  on  the  territories  of  innocent  men,  and 

*  dq)riving  them  of  their  possessions  to  enrich  the  plunderers 

*  who  come  among  them  as  friends. '  So  that  Mr  Wilberforce 
may  not  feel  for  tlie  oppressed  in  the  West,  because  there  are 
oppressions  in  the  East  also.  This  we  take  to  be  the  amounft 
Of  the  soe^r  j — argument  we  cannot  call  it :  For  had  he  applied 
himself  to  the  East  Indian  abuses,  their  authors  would  rave 
said,  why  don't  you  abolisli  the  slave-trade  ? — and  it  wouM  be 
rather  too  much  to  ask  of  one  man,  that  he  should  reform  both 

*  The  Eastand  Western  Ind '  at  once.  If,  indeed,  thisdiitinguisb- 
ed  person  had  ever  shown  hims^lf  slow  to  examine  other  abuses  ; 
— ^if  he  had  seemed  so  much  absorbed  in  his  grand  work,  as  to 
have  no  feelings  for  any  other  than  West  Indian  misery ; — if, 
while  occnpicd  hiniscif  in  bringing  the  first  of  all  our  national 
enoimitics  to  light,  he  had  either  thwarted,  or  withheld  his 
countenance  from  those  who  were  engiiged  in  the  discover}^  and 
redress  of  other  evils  ;  there  might  have  been  some  ground  for 
this  often  repeated  attack.  But  this  is  altogether  the  reverse  of 
tht?  truth.     No  ma;i  has  sliown  liiinsetf  more  ready,  or  moi-e 
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xealons,  or  pfiven  more  effectual  assistance  to  all  other  inquiries, 
than  Mr  Wilbcrforce.  On  the  very  question  allnded  to  by  this 
wett-infomird  and  accurate  author — tlie  East  Indittu  abuses — he 
has  miifomily  taken  the  side  of  justice  and  sound  policy ; — ho 
l?tvs  stood  forward  as  the  advocate  of  pence ; — ^Iie  hus  shown 
hnnself  tlie  friend  of  reform — we  mean  Parliamentary  reform. 
— And,  what  some  of  our  readers  may  think  of  still  greater  im- 
portance— what  prejudiced  persons  are  too  apt  to  forget — to  Mr 
Wilbetforce,  in  a  great  measure,  was  owing  that  simial  victory 
over  corruption,  thedownfal  of  Lord  MeJville — the  first  of  those 
triumphs  which  the  popular  party  has  gained  since  the  Freucli 
Revolution — that  triumph  wnich,  juore  than  any  otlier  event, 
has  fostered  a  spirit  of  incniiry,  and  kept  alive  whatever  ygt  re- 
mains of  official  responsibility. 

Another  topic  of  the  sanie  kind,  dwelt  upon  by  this  author, 
and  taken  from  the  *  Gentleman,  *  has  always  been  a  favourite 
with  the  West  Indians,  though  now  it  has  lost  most  of  its  force. 
We  aflude  to  the  mode  of  doiending  the  treatment  of  the  ne- 
groes, by  referring  to  our  own  military  punishments.     *  In  Ei^- 

*  rope, '  says  he,  *  among  free  men,  and  by  a  court  of  fice 
^  men,  a  seaman  and  a  smdior  are  sometimes  sentcjictd  to  rc- 

*  ceive  100  to  1000  lashes  j  men  xv//o  have  fought  their  hailJe^y 

*  and  protected  their  libertij,     A  master,  in  the  W^cst  Indies, 

*  cannot,  Mrithout  answering  to  tlic  laws  for  it,  nor  can  a  ma- 

*  gistrate,  by  the  settled  laws  of  the  country,  gi\'c  or  sentence 

*  a  slave   to   receive   more   at   one   infliction  than   40  lashes. 

*  Would  not  an  idiot  perceive  on  which  side  honaniiy  lyes  P  * 
We  must,  in  passing,  recommend  it  to  our  aiithor  to  curb  his  feel- 
ings a  little  more  carefully,  when  touching  such  delicate  ground  ; 
otherwise  he  may  be  noticed  in  a  certain  work,  imder  the  ma- 
nagement of  a  far  less  indulgent  critic  than  ourselves ; — we  mean, 
those  periodical  papers  puolished  Ijy  the  Attorney- General,  and 
in  which  the  topic  of  military  punishment,  and  indeed  every 
thing  relating  to  the  army,  form  a  leading  article.  But  as  tp 
the  charge  itsdf ; — without  stopping  to  ex))ose  the  gross  mis- 
statements on  which  it  proceeds — withcnit  reminding  the  reader 
tliat  the  law  is  not  as  above  described  in  all  tlie  islands — and  tl)o 
practice  is  so  in  none  of  them  ; — w^itliout  taking  the  pains  to 
show  how  different — how  totally  different  from  military  flogging 
the  use  of  the  cartwhip  is,  iis  a  stimidus  to  work — not  as  a  pu- 
nishment J — we  shall  content  ourselves  with  saying,  tliat  even  if 
the  cases  were  the  same,  it  could  in  nowise  allcr  the  matter, 
Who  now  defends  military  Hogi^ingr,  ?  Do^s  nny  one  (except 
fhe  public  prosecutor)  argue  in  ilieir  favour  ?     'Dol<  even  he  d.»^ 
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fend  then))  except  by  the  argument  ex  officio  ?  Is  Ciere  any  one, 
ut  feelings  so  liardened,  as  not  to  be  horror-struck  at  the  bare 
description  of  this  bai*barous  practice  ?  Is  tliere  any  one,  of 
such  confuied  intellect ,  a:«  not  to  perceive  its  gross  unfitness  to 
answer  any  of  the  ends  of  punishment  ?  The  public  mind  \n 
made  up  on  the  Question ; — there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  ;— 
the  abuse  is  conaeraned  j — it  cannot  survive  ita  sentence  nuu^ 
months.  Among  its  enemies — among  those  who  have  exposed, 
and  writte  i,  and  spoken  it  down-~^the  Abolitionists  have  borne 
a  very  active  part  5  and  it  is  at  this  time,  and  under  these  cir- 
cumstanceSy  that  the  defenders  of  the  West  Indian  cnieltiea 
come  forwartl  to  palliate  the  torture  of  negroes,  by  comparing^ 
it  with  that  of  soldiers ;  and  to  sneer  at  the  friends  of  the  Abo- 
lition, (IS  if  they  had  been  caught  in  the  inconsistency  of  con- 
demning the  one  cruelty  and  vindicating  the  other  ?  The  two 
questions  arc  unconnected ;  and  we  do  not  wilfully  mix  them  to- 

frethcr  J  but,  if  called  upon  to  view  them  in  the  same  light,  wc 
lave  nothing  whatever  to  fear  from  tlie  comparison ;  and.  we 
feel  confident,  that  the  friends  of  humanity  will  rise  from  th« 
contemplation  of  eitlier  of  these  enoimous  outrages  upon  all 
right  feeling  and  principle,  widi  their  minds  more  firmly  detei:- 
mined  against  the  continuance  of  the  other.  It  will  be  as  vaii^ 
therefore,  to  expect  any  favour  towards  tlie  evik  in  the  West 
Indian  system,  from  an  appeal  to  the  military  punishments^ 
which  will  continue,  we  trust,  but  for  a  short  season  to  disgrace 
our  army — ^as  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  expect  those  who  va^ 
working  the  abolition  of  fiofi^ng,  to  change  tlieir  opinion  of 
it,  by  seeing  it  la^-fully  applied  to  the  unhappy  negroes. 

Jiuch  as  we  may  seem  to  have  thrown  awuy  our  time  in  ad- 
\-ertin|5  to  these  topics,  it  is  right  to  take  warning  from  tliis  be- 
ing anvanced,  ana  to  be  on  our  guard  against  die  evident  de- 
signs  .of  the  slave-dealers  in  thus  reviving  tliem.  We  have  no 
manner  of  doubt,  that,  in  the  approaching  Session  of  Pai^lia- 
ment  they  will  meet  us  in  various  snapes,  and  that  the  dealers, 
under  the  mask  of  defctiding  the  planters,  wiU  continue  their 
attack  on  the  real  grievance  mider  which  they  are  smarting — ^the 
loss  of  their  exccraole  traffic.  Whether  the  author  of  this  tract 
belongs  to,  or  is  in  any  way  connected  with  this  reputable 
and  mdustrlous  class  of  the  comnlunity,  we  know  not ;  but 
certainly  there  is  a  vehemence  in  his  horror  of  the  Abolition, 
which  seems  not  to  be  wholly  speculative  or  gratuitous.  We 
cannot  refrain  from  giving  our  readers  a  slioit  specimen  of  his 
honest  imlignation.  Hie  terms  in  which  it  finds  vent,  indeed, 
grp  not  of  the  most  dcpprou8|  considerin|^  that  he  is  attacking 
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A  ineasnre  solemnly  sancdaned  by  rqieated  unanimouf  resolu- 
tions of  the  lejrislaturc,  and  by  acts  of  Parliament  deliberately 
passedf  in  oiic  instance  witlicut  a  single  dissentient  voice  in  ei- 
ther House,  Indeed,  acconlinff  to  the  modem  practice  in  mat- 
ters of  libel,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  apply  t^\\  epithets  to  any 
other  law  or  measure  of  Government,  to  any  political  or  party 
nrocecding.  We  should  be  unwilling,  however,  to  sec  the  Abo- 
lition defended  by  such  means  as  those  we  are  alhiding  to. 

«  Now,  the  deftnwflioii  to  the  Planters,  and  to  the  intereftcd  in  general, 
of  the  IflandF,  will  happen  through  the  infamous  Abiolition,  in  this  man- 
ner. At  the  time  of  the  Abolition,  about  four  years  ago,  every  plant* 
cr  muft  have  coniidered  himftflf  poffeiling  as  many  Negroes  as  he  would 
ever  want,  or  could  ever  procure.  If  one  party  felk  to  the  othtr,  he 
^fiminifhes  his  to  increafe  the  purchaferV  number.  What  then  happeni 
from  this  ?  Why,  the  fource  of  cultivation  and  improvement  \%  entire- 
ly deftroyed.  The  induftrious  are  kept  back,,  and  the  indolent  are  encou- 
raged in  their  certain  roio. 

*  Much  haa  been  fatd  concerning  the  iocreafe  of  the  Negroes,  and  that 
they  (hould  ftrengthen,  yearly,  the  number  upon  the  plantations.  I  fay^ 
that  it  ^ill  never  give  much  help  y  for  the  naiiv^  flave  Negroes  are  na- 
turally oiore  delicate  in  coiiftitution  than  the  imported  Africans.  .  And 
agiin,  who  can  anfwer  for  the  ravages  of  difenfe,  which  may  fwcep  a- 
way  numbers  ?  N^  European  tcill  nrm  go  out  to  ihr  JVcst  Indies^  at 
Ihe  principal  refource  to  the  cultivation  of  thole  countries  is  prohibited. 
Tliia  very  Abolition,  which  preaches  humanity,  dertroys,  in  the  brcaft 
of  the  poor  flaves,  the  cheering  hope  and  expectation  of  ever  meeting 
wgrni  tkieir  naareil  ties. 

<  How  can  ever  the  Abolitionifts  atone  and  filence  their  own  confciea- 
cf«,  for  the  horrid  maflacres  which  the  Africans  are  now  committing 
apon  one-  anotl»er  \  How  mud  they  feel,  when  truth  tells  them  that 
many  will  have  to  execrate  their  names  for  being  the  original  agents  of 
their  ruin  !  Thofe  who  have  nngeneroufly  thrown  out  fome  general  ob- 
loquy upon  the  treatment  of  the  Weft  Indians  to  their  /laves,  I  pafs 
ever  wkh  contempt.  Whenever  men  make  ufe  of  general  abufe  for 
i^ividual  exceffes,  I  think,  it  is  loft  time  even  to  remember  it.  * 
p.  35 — 37. 

The  course  of  tin's  article  has  now  brought  us  to  the  trial  of 
Mr  Hodge,  which  we  have  already  alluded  to  in  a  general  way^ 
but  which  is  wdl  deserving  of  a  much  more  minute  considerd^ 
tion.  If  any  one  is  desirous  of  studying  the  practical  effects  of 
the  slave  system,  and  estimating  the  amount  of  its  ojieration  on 
white  men  in  the  colonies — if  he  wishes  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
stitution of  free  society  there,  and  to  ascertain  whether  its  mem- 
bers mny  safely  be  trusted  (we  were  going  to  sny  with  tlie  exe- 
pution,  but  we  shall  only  add)  with  the  formation  of  liws  rc- 
•uecting  the  ripfhts  of  enslaved  Negroes,  he  will  do  well  to  study 
Hui|  authentic  document — to  rcacl  the  history  of  this  case,  a« 
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contained  in  the  napers  laid  before  Parliament,  and  the  retoort 
of  the  trial  publisned  by  authority.  After  this  perusal,  In  wnich 
we  venture  to  foretell  that  whatever  feelings  he  may  have  will  be 
tortured  at  each  sentence,  he  must  do  a  further  violence  to 
his  ideas  of  probabijity  : — he  must  believe  (for  the  truth  is  so), 
that  die  West  Indians  appeal  to  this  very  history  in  their  own 
vindication,  and  Would  draw  from  it  a  proof  of  the  protection 
afforded  to  the  suffering  African  in  the  sugar  islands.  We  shall 
begin  with  an  abstract  of  the  affidavits  on  the  table  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  relating  the.  circumstances  which  led,  it  is 
said,  to  Ml*  Hodge's  trial,  but  which  had  long  been  known  in , 
the  idaud  of  Tortok,  before  any  one  tliought  them  worthy  of  | 
ftirther  investigation*  In  this  abridgment,  we  can  assure  our . 
Kttders,  their  ieelings  are  as  much  as  possible  consulted,  and 
many  frightful  and  offensive  circumfrtanceb  arc  passed  over, 
which  appear  upon  the  face  of  the  affidavits.  Notwithstanding 
fliis,  we  fear  the  picture  is  still  so  horrible  as  to  require  pretty 
strong  nerves  to  bear  it. 

*  1.  In  January,  1806,  a  slave  rtamed  Wekowe,  belonging  to  Mr 
Hodge,  Was  employed  by  him  as  a  hunter  to  go  in  quest  OTronaway 
slaves.  After  huntiflpjfor  four  or  i\vt  days,  he  returned  home  im- 
sncceiisful  5  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  laid  dctwn  by  Hodge's  orw- 
der,  and  severely  cart-whipped.  He  was  immediately  sent  oot  to* 
hunt  a  second  time,  and  in  a  few  days  again  ret«rned  unsuccessfiil ; 
when,  with  his  old  wounds  uncured,  he  was  a  second  time,  bf» 
Hodge's  order,  laid  down,  and  severely  cart- whipped.  Welcome  was. 
imipediately  sent  out  hunting  a  third  time  ;  and  x^turning  in  a  few 
dn ys,  with  the  same  success  as  before^  he  wat  again  sererely  cart- 
whipped  by  Hodge's  order,  and  put  in  very  heavy  irons,  with  apod*' 
ding  bn  each  leg,  and  a  crook  ronnd  his  neck  j  and  in  die  night-dme 
was  confined  in  the  bilboes  or  stocks.  He  was  at  the  same  lime  al- 
lowed little  or  no  food,  and  consequently  became  so  weak,  that  be 
could  scarcely  walk.  In  this  condition,  with  dreadful  sores,  occa- 
sioned by  his  former  wl)ippings,  he  was  ordered  to  go  to  a  neigb^ 
bouring  estate ;  but  being  unable  to  proceed,  he  fell  down  on  die  roadf 
and,  being  carried  home,  he  was  again  cart-whipped,  and  died  in  con- 
sequence the  same  night. — 2.  Mr  Hodge  haTinir  suspected  two  femalft 
slaves,  Margaret  his  cook,  and  Else  a  washer- woman#  of  a  design  to 
poison  Mrs  Hodge  and  his  children,  be  poured  a  quantity  of  boiling 
water  down  tiieir  throats ;  and  having,  after  diis,  severely  cart-whip^ 
ped  them  and  chained  them  together,  he  sent  Uiem,  in  a  state  of  en^ 
tire  nakedness,  to  work  in  the  field.  Both  these  slaves  languished  for 
a  short  time  in  a  miserable  condition,  and  then  died.  On  the  day 
tliat  Margaret  died,  one  of  the  deponents  going  into  the  kitchen  and 
pbscrving  she  was  stupid,  asked  her  what  was  the  matter  ;  on  which 
.ihe  pulled  a  handkerchief  from  her  head,  and  showed  two  very  se- 
vere wopnd^,  which^  she  said,  Mr  Hodge  had  given  her.  She  soon  after 
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fetl  on  h#r  face,  and,  being  carried  to  the  sick-house,,  died  that  even- 
ing.    Mr  Hodge  had  been  heard  to  say,  that  he  was  resolved  neither 
ofthese  women  should  live  long. — 3.  Some  time  before  Uie  degth  of 
Margaret,  one  of  the  deponents  saw,  in  the  sick-house,  a  child  about 
ten  years  of  age,  named  Tamsen,  with  the  skin  entirely  o^.     The 
deponent  asked  the  sick-nnrse  what  was  the  matter  with  the  child;  biK 
the  sick-nurse  refused  to  give  an  answer,  and  seerted  afraid,  lest  her 
iHLSter  should  know  that  the  child  had  been  seen. .   On  inquiry,  it 
appeared,  that  the  child  had  been  dipped,  b^  Hod^fe's  order,  into 
a  copper  of  boiling  liquor — 4.  In  the  year  1807,  a  slave  called  Tom 
"Boiler,  a  stout,  hale,  hearty  man,  was  by  Hodge's  order,  and  in  his 
presence,  laid  down  and  flogged  without  intermission,  for  at  least  an 
hour.    After  this  infliction,  he  attempted  to  rise,  but  could  not.    He 
was  taken  op  and  carried  to  the  sick-house,  whence  he  never  came 
but,  but  died  in  about  a  week.     No  doctor  was  called  to  attend  hinr. 
—5.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Tom  Boiler,  another  slave  named  Pros- 
per, was,  by  Hodge's  order,  and  in  his  presence,  laid  dowp,  and  for 
more  than  an  hour  cart-whipped  without  intermission.    He  was  then 
taken  up  by  Hodge's  order,  and,  with  his  hands  tied  behind  hit 
back,  lashed  to  a  tree.    Hodge  then  ordered  the  driver  to  use  •*  close 
quarters," — meaning  by  this  expression  a  more  cmd  and  severe 
cart-whipping  than  is  ordinarily^  used,  the  whip  in  this  case  being 
shortened,  and  going  all  round  the  body,  cutting  every  part,  parti- 
cularly the  stomach  and  belly,  and  making  at  the  same  time  com^ 
paratively  Kttle  noise.     Jn  this  situation,'  Prosper  was  beaten  till  he 
fainted,  his  begd  hanging  down  backwards,  and  was.no  longer  able 
to  bawl.     He  was  then  carried  to  the  sick-house,  where;  within  a 
fortnight,  he  died.— 6.  A  slave  named  Jupiter,  about  nineteen  years 
of  age,  was,  by  Hodge's  orders,  severely  cart-whipped,  put  in  heavy 
irons,  crook  puddings,  &c.  and  allowed  little  or  nothing  to  eat.     He 
was  also  burnt  in  the  mouth  with  a  hot  iron.    He  shortly  after  died. 
— 7.  On  the  27th  March,  1 807,  a  new  negro  slave  belonging  to 
Hodge  was  cart- whipped,  in  his  master's  presence,  in  the  most  cruel 
manner.     He  died  in  two  or  three  days  after.     When  his  body  was^ 
carried  out  on  a  board  to  be  buried,  it  was  seen  by  one  of  the  wit- , 
nesses  in  a  shockingly  lacerated  state. — 8.  A  free  man,  named  Peter, 
was  hired  by  Hodge  as  a  cooper,  at  two  joes  per  month.    This  man, 
though  free,  was  repeatedly  cart-chipped  at  close  quarters,  and  in 
every  other  way,  by  order,  and  in  the  presence  of  Hodge,*  who  also 
put  chains  upon  him,  and  had  him  "Worked  with  the  field  negroes. 
Peter  soon  died. — In  1J>08,  a  young  slave  named  CufFy,  was,  by  or- 
der of  Hodge,  and  in  his  presence,  severely,  and  repeatedly  cart- 
whipped,  chained,  &c.     "  He  was  cut  to  pieces, "  and  had  hardly 
any  black  skin  remaining.     After  a  cart- whipping,  which  lasted  up- 
wards  of  an  hour,  he  was  carried  to  the  sick-house,  where  he  died 
within  a  week. — 10.  Mr  Hodge  frequently  caused  the  children  on 
his  estate,  about  nine  years  of  age,  to  be  taken  up  by  the  heels,  and 
dipped  into  cubs  of  water  with  their  heads  downwards,  and  kept 
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there  till  stifled,  then  taken  out  and  suffered  to  recover  and  breadiev 
when  they  vere  again  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  so  repeated- 
edlf,  until  they  hare  been  seen  to  stagger  and  fall.     On  this,  Mr 
Hodge  has  ordered  them  to  be  taken  up  and  suspended  to  a  tree  by 
tlieir  hands  tied  together,  and  in  this  situation  cart- whipped  for  some 
time  at  close  quarters.     Among  others,  a  mulatto  child,  reputed  to 
be  his  own,  named  Bella,  was  repeatedly  cart- whipped  by  his  order;: 
and  he  was  aUo  seen  repeatedly  to  strike  the  child  with  a  stick  on 
the  head,  so  as  to  break  her  head  ;  and  also  to  kick  her  so  violentlj 
as  to  send  her  several  feet  on  tlic  ground. — 1 1.  A  slave,  named  Cud- 
joe,  a  smart  active  fellow,  was  so  severely  and  repeatedly  cart* whip- 
ped, and  otherwise  ill  treated  by  Hodge,  that  he  died.     Anotlier 
clave  named  Gift,  who  had  also  previously  been  in  good  health,  ^fter 
having  been  severely  cart- whipped  and  chained,  was  again,  with  his 
wounds  unhealed,  subjected  to  a  further  severe  cart- whipping,  ani 
died  the  same  night*     One  of  the  deponents  saw  the  body  carried 
out  for  burial  in  a  dreadlul  state  of  laceration. — 12.  A  negro  woman 
named  Violet,  belonging  to  Mr  Hodge,  was  confined  and  severely 
flogged  and  cut  by  him  for  the  alleged  crime  of  stealing  (candles. 
She  died  in  consequence.     A  boy,  a  son  of  this  woman,  run  away 
through  his  master's  flogging  hira.     When  broifght  back,  he  was 
put  in  chains,  and  so  severely  flogged,  that  he  died.     One  of  the  de- 
ponents  saw  the  boy  a  week  before  he  died,  and  perceived,  from  his 
swelled  and  lacerated  state,  that  he  could  not  posbibly  recover— 
13.  A  boy  named  Dick,  whom  Mr  Hodge  charged  with  having 
stolen  his  geese,  was  very  often  flogged  severely  an  J  in  quick  suc- 
cession, at  close  quarters  and  otherwise  ;  in  consequence  of  which  he 
died.     He  had  also  been  put  in  chains,  and  had  his  mouth  burnt 
with  a  hot  iron. — 14«.  One  of  the  deponents,  besides  swearing  to  se* 
ventl  of  the  above  facts,  stated,  that  for  several  years  during  which 
the  deponent  resided  on  Mr  Hodge's  estate,  Mr  H.  had  been  guilty 
of  repeated  and  excessive  acts  of  cruelty  towards  his  slaves.     Ano- 
ther deponent,  who  h;ui  lived,  at  different  periods,  as  a  manager  on 
the  estate  of  Mr  Hodge,  called  Belle  Vue,  and  who  was  also  a  wit- 
ness to  n^any  of  the  atrocities  detailed  above,  swore,  that  at  roost  of 
tht'  numerous  and  severe  cart- whippings  inflicted  by  Mr  Hodge  on 
his  sLives,  lie  was  not  actually  present,  Mr  {lodge  generally  choosing 
to  inflict  them  witliout  tlie  presence  of  any  competent  witness  ;  but 
that,  in  addition  to  the  instances  at  which  he  happened  to  be  jpni- 
sent,  and  which  are  mentioned  above,  there  were  many  others  where 
he  saw  only  the  effects  of  Hedge's  cruelty,  in  tlie  lacerations,  burnt 
mouths,  &c.  of  the  slaves.     He  was  satj'^fied  tliese  cnieliies  were  in- 
^cted  by  Hodge  himself,  as  othfcrwise  he  sh  >uld  have  heard  him  in- 
quire, and  complain,  concerning  these  marks  of  suffering  in  his  own 
negroes..    It  was  scarcely  possible  to  remain  in  the  sick-house,  on 
account  of  the  offensive  smell  proceeding  fiom  the  corrupted  wounds 
of  car^ whipped  slaves.     When  this  deponent  first  vent  to  live  on 
Hoc^ge'c  estate,  there  was  upon  it  a  fine  gang  of  upwurjjs  100  able 
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negroes ;  bnt  vhen  Ae  last  wife  of  Hodge  died,  in  180S,  tkat  num- 
ber was  so  reduced  by  cruelty,  and  absconding  in  consequence  of 
cnidtyy  that  negroes  enough  were  not  to  be  found  on  the  esute  to 
dig  her  ^JCfii ;  and  therefore,  the  deponent  and  Daniel  Ross,  esq. 
one  of*  the  inagistnites  who  signed  his  deposition,  assisted  in  digging 
it.  He  could  not  remember  the  names  of  all  the  negroes  who  had 
died  in  consequence  of  the  cruelties  of  Hodge ;  but  he  knew  the 
somber  to  be  great :  sometimes  three  and  four  have  died  in  the 
course  of  a  day  and  night*  On  such  occasions,  no  doctor  was  ever 
called  ta.  He  lived  in  all  about  three  years  with  Mr  Hodge ;  and 
in  that  time  he  was  satisfied  that  Hodge  lost  60  negroes,  at  least,  by 
the  severity  of  his  punishments ;  and  he  believed  that  only  one  negro 
died  a  natural  death  during  the  same  period*  *  p.  1 4*^-16. 

Such  was  Mr  Hodge — such  was  his  life ;  aud  these  are  spe- 
cimens of  tlie  scenes  which  his  plantations  cjdiibitcd.     In  the 
auMdl  island  and  confined  society  of  Tortola,  every  particular 
of  bis  conduct  was  well  known.    And  yet,  we  are  told,  tlie  prevail- 
iog  idea  was,  that  he  had  a  *  comical '  way  with  his  slaves,  birt,  on 
the  whole,  was  a  good  man  !  (Trial,  p.  lOL.)    No  one  shunned  his 
society.    Not  a  thought  was  ever  harboured  of  turning  him  out  of 
the  council,  in  which  lie  held  his  rank  till  the  day  oi*  his  arrest. 
Still  less  did  any  one  entertain  the  romantic  idea,  of  hi-inging  him 
to  trial  for  cruelty  to  black  negroes.     Such  a  tiling  would  have 
been  held  as  ridiculous  in  Toi'tola,  as  it  would  be  in  this  coun- 
try to  prosecute  a  man  for  maiming  his  dog.     Laws  it  is  true 
existed,  by  which  he  was  liable  to  pnnishment ;  but,  like  many 
obsolete  penal  statutes  in  this  country,  they  were  never  thought 
of,  and  only  rcmoineil  on  (he  books,  t6  be  quoted  against  nbo- 
litiouists  as  proofs  that  the  West  Indian  jurisprudence  required 
no  retbnnation,  or  to  lie  made  tlie  handle  for  gratifying  a  pri- 
vate spite,  when  any  one  happened  to  conceive  it,  and  wished 
to  skuik  behind  the  ibrms  of  justice  in  giving  it  vent.     At  length, 
Mr  Hodge  became  the  object  of  some  political  animosities,  and 
,a  diq)Osition  to  effect  his  ruin  was  enteitained.     Still,  Uiis  would, 
in  all  probability,  never  have  Ibund  vent ;  for  it  is  an  establish- 
ed principle  in  the  \A'cst  Indies,  to  unite  as  one  man  against 
the  negroes,  ami  to  bury  all  animosities  in  oblivion,  rather  diau 
let  the  negro  interests  benefit  by  the  di&jensions  of  their  oppres- 
sors.     But,  unluckily  for  I  lodge,  he  had  been  cruel  to  white 
is  wcU  as  to  black  men,  and,  being  a  noted  duellist,  wui»  held  in 
fioroe  dread  by  diose  against  whom  he  conceived  a  spite.     It 
happened  that,  in  this  class,  there  was  found  a  person  invested 
with  a  judicial  character — one  who  had  always  protected  Hodge, 
and  who  had  even  frustrated  attempts  to  bring  his  conduct  un- 
^  reriew.    A  challenge  had  been  given,  or  threats  amounting 
t»  such  a  defiancci — and  Mr  Hodge  nmst  either  be  tried,  or  his, 
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antagonist  nxust  iight  him.  TJie  law  was  now  resortwl  to.  It 
was  no  longer  a  dead  letter.  Depositions  were  taken — Mr  - 
Hodge  was  aiTental — appliaition  was  made  to  bring  Jiira  to 
trial,  for  murders  notoriously  committed  four  or  five  years  before, 
and  every  effort  was  used  to  obuiu  a  conviction.  We  Lave  . 
carefully  perused  the  report  of  tiic  tiiol,  and  have  indeed  been 
fctiHick  with  the  irregularity  whicli  seems  to  pi-evail  in  the  a«l- 
niinistration  of  W^st  Indian  justice — ^with  tlie  vile  eloqueooe  of. 
the  bar— the  luisty  and  crude  argiunents  on  points  of  evidence  • 
— the,  total  want  of  order  and  precision  in  the  arrangernent  of 
the  business.  But  ample  evidence  to  convict  was  no  doubt 
adduced^  and  evidence  wholly  unimpeached  by  the  case  for  tlie 
defendants  We  shall  not  lotid  onr  pages  with  any  fipecimens 
of  the  speeches  j  but  t^hull  confine  our  attention  to  a  few  things 
which  came  out  accidentally  in  the  course  of  the  cause,  and 
may  serve  as  samples  of  the  feelings  and  principles  common 
among  our  white  brethren  of  the  islands,  on  matters  of  no  higher 
concernment  than  negro  life  and  rights.  One  juror  is  chal- 
lenged, because  he  admits  that  he  isprejudiced  against  the  pro* 
secution,  thinking  it  *  Mcould  be  hurtful  to  the  West  India  islands^ 
*.and  nta/ce  the  fiegroes  smicy,  *  (p.  21.)  When  the  person  wa» 
brought  up  by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpjtSy  it  was  asserted  in  open 
court,  that  the  ofience  whereof  he  stood  accused  (the  murder 
ol'  his  slaves)  was  bailable  at  law ;  nay,  it  was  boldly  stated, 

*  that  a  negro  being  property,  it  was  no  greater  offence  in  law 

*  for  liis  owner  to  kill  him,  than  it  would  be  to  kill  his  dog.  * 
(p.  39.)  And  though  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  stoutly* 
deny  tiiis  doctrine,  tlie  Court  not  only  permitted  it  to  be  usecf, 
but  thought  it  so  far  deserving  of  notice  at  least,  that  they 
allowed  a  vcrj^  full  and  elaborate  answer  to  be  made  to  it,  with 
a  variety  of  ca«;es  and  quotations  fi-om  the  Inw  books.  This 
pcxnt,  indeed,  is  most  anxiously  maintained  by  all  the  counsel 
fpr  the  prosecution,*  and  though  we  may,  at  first  sight,  be  in- 
dined  to  set  down,  to  the  account  of  bad  taste,  their  explana- 
tions of  tlic  criminality  of  murder,  by  reference  to  the  history 
of  Cain,  Davi<i,  Joab,  Jezebel,  Athaliah  ;  yet,  their  careful  il- 
lustration of  tills  point — their  quotations  of  authorities,  &c. 
fi'ora  the  decalogue,  down  to  tlie  Melioration  act — their  tlrawing 
the  indictment  with  a  count  for  stitute,  and  another  for  com- 
mon law — make  it  abundantly  manifest,  that  they  entertainerf 
no  small  fear  of  being  turned  round  by  the  prejudices  of  the 
jury  on  this  point  of  their  case.  Were  they  wjroog  in  feeling 
j^ch  apprehensions  ?  The  case,  such  as  we  have  seen — hor- 
rible beyond  all  ordinary  crimes — proved  by  indispnUible  evi- 
dence—coming home,  one  should  have  thought,  to  the  bosom 
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of  every  mah,  whoso  bosom  eontained  a  lioart-*^wn.s  Idl  to  the 
jary.$  who,  sifter  deltbenuiu^  an  hour  and  a  hnlf»  returned  a 
verdict  of  guilty  ;  l>ut,  by  a  majority  of  their  number,  rceom- 
mended  ibw  wretch  to  mercy  ! — No  attention  was  indeed  paid 
to  this  marveUous  reconimeiKlation ;  but  when  the  time  cama 
for  putting  the  sentence  of  the  law  in  executiony  Govemoi*  El* 
liot,  who  had  been  obligetl  to  repair  to  Toitola  in  person,  fop 
the  purpos»e  of  being  ready  in  case  of  accidents,  felt  himscjf 
uodcr  the  necessity  of  calling  out  the  militia,  and  proclaiming 
martial  law,  in  order  to  awe  the  turbulent  isiandei*s  into  qniet^ 
under  the  novel  vi-itation  of  such  punishment  i/)6icted  for  the 
murder  of  a  slave.  *  ITie  state  of  irritation, '  (he  adds,  in  his 
despatch,)  •  and  I  may  almost  say  of  anarchy  in  which  I  havd 

*  fomu]  tliis  colony,  rendered  the  above  measures  indispensable 

*  (or  tlie  preservation  of  tranquillity,  and  fi>r  inmring  the  due 

*  execution  of  {he  fatal  sentence  of  the  law  against  the  late  Arthur 

*  Hodge.  Indeed  it  is  but  too  probable,  that,  without  my  pre-» 
'  sence  here  as  commander-in-chief,  in  a  conjuncture  so  re* 
^  plete  witli  party  animosity,  unpleasant  occurrences  might  have 

*  ensued. '  •  SiM:n  are  Uie  courts,  tlie  juries  and  the  people  of' 
those  islands,  which  jealously  assert  their  exclusive  riglit  to  k^ 
gislate  for  themselves,  on  tlie  interests  of  the  whole  negro  po-* 
pulation,  without  giving  its  members,  or  tlieir  protectors,  any 
voice  whatever  in  Uieir  deliberations;  and,  possessing  that  mock^ 
cry  of  justice,  a  trial  of  blacks  by  white  juries,  white  judges^ 
and  white  witnesses,  would  extend  the  same  opprobrium  of  Bri'^ 
iisfa  colonial  policy  to  setdements  where  it  is  as  yet  happily  un*^ 
known. 

It  is  alwap  painilil,  and  it  often  seems  ungenerous,  to  majco 
reflections  injurious.to  the  character  of  whole  classes  or  commu^ 
nides  of  men.  In  treating,  however,  of  tlie  present  question^ 
no  man  can  fiuthfuUy  discharge  his  duty,  without  doing  this  vi^ 
olence  to  his  feelings,  and  exposing  himself  to  a  charge  of  this 
description.  Tlie  constitution  of  West  Indian  society, — the  iia^ 
bits  of  the  whites, — the  influence  of  slavery  on  their  characteni 
and  ideas, — ^all  die  effects  inevitably  produced  upon  the  social 
relations  of  men  in  those  countries,  by  the  mixed  population 
which  inhabit  diem,  and  the  imequal  rights  which  regulate  the 
enjoyment  of  property,  power,  and  personal  security, — these 
lye  at  the  fbuudation  of  every  discussion  that  can  tie  raised^ 
touching  the  internal  administration  of  die  slave  colonies.  In 
giving  to  these  circumstances  the  consideration  wiuch  they  de^ 
mand,  we  are  very  tar  from  wishing  to  fling  blame  on  our  fei- 
low-citizens  of  the  Islands, — still  less  is  it  our^inclination  to  cast 
odium  on  individuals.    No  class  of  ipen,  we  cheerfully  admits 
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has  shown  a  better  spirit  than  they  have  as  a  body,  on  every 
question  unconneeted  with  the  nesro  slavery,  and  its  necessary 
consequences  j — no  class  has  sacrinced  more  largely  to  the  iiite* 
rests  of  the  empire,  which,  in  its  turn,  has  so  lavi:d)Iy  protectod 
them ;— no  class  has  produced  more  estimable  examples  of  indi* 
vidual  virtue  surmounting  the  influence  of  local  prejudices  and 

Zorities.  But  the  tendency  of  their  situation  is  unquestion- 
; — the  habits  of  thinking  which  it  engenders  and  roots  in 
the  mind,  are  proved,  beyond  all  dispute,  to  be  whoHy  incom- 
patible with  any  thing  like  a  (air  consKleration  of  any  questions 
relating  to  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders  in  the  colonial  so-^ 
ciety.  Nothing  can  eradicate  from  their  minds  (we  speak  of  the 
bnlk  of  the  communitj'),  the  idea  that  the  negro  is  an  inferior 
animal  ;-*^hat  his  sufferingH  should  not  affect  tne  heart  like  those 
of  a  human  being ; — that  his  comforts,  his  rights,  his  enjoy- 
ments, may  be  sported  with,  and  yet  no  violence  be  done  to  no** 
tions  of  honour,  nor  any  sting  reach  the  conscience.  Ev^r 
those  Creoles  who  are  die  least  under  die  influence  of  sudi  pre* 
judices,  Imve  very  different  feelings  upon  the  matter,  from  thos^ 
which  their  ancestors  carried  out  of  fenrojw ; — and  persons,  re- 
pairing to  the  colonies  for  a  part  of  their  lives,  too  generalhr 
kam  to  imitate  the  hard-heartediicss  towards  this  unhappy  race,, 
which  is  indigenous  to*  the  soil.  Neflpro-slavery  brings  with  it 
this  excuse,  at  least,  for  those  whom  it  corrupts,  that  it  begins 
with  the  head,  before  reaching  the  heart;  and  seldom  renders  the 
feelings  callous,  without  first  perverting  the  intellect.  He  who 
ill  treats,  or  permits  the  oppression  of  his  skive,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  those  perverse  notions  of  his  boinsr  something  between 
a  man  and  a  beast,  can  scarcely  be  so  much  blan>cd,  as  he  who, 
with  his  eves  open,  torments  a  being  whom  he  knows  and  feels 
to  be  his  fellow. 

This  con^demtion,  however,  if  it  palliates,  in  WMne  sort,  the 
cruelties  of  the  system  with  respect  to  tl>eir  actors,  should  oper- 
ate wiUi  a  tenfold  force  to  deter  such  as  are  happily  above  tlie 
^lelnsions  of  West  Indian  habits,  from  entrusting  tfiosc  who  la- 
bour under  thqm  with  the  uncontrolled  management  of  the  ne- 
gro population.  For  this  they  are  utterly  unfit.  They  have  been 
tried  with  it  in  every  shape,  and  in  all  the  stTiges  of  the  discus- 
sion 5 — they  have  promised,  ojul  bi'okcn  their  faith  5 — they  have 
pretended  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  their  slaves,  aiid  the  pre- 
tenco  has  been  constantly  detected  ; — they  have  passetl  laws  for 
this  purpose,  and  they  havei)een  clearly  con  victetl  of  passing  them, 
only  to  deceive  the  mother  countrj-.  Affecting  to  be  indignant 
at  her  intrt*fcronce, — asserting,  most  loudly,  that  tlieir  disposition 
to)  rcfonn  tb«3fi«clves  was  as  earnest  as  their  power  of  doing  so 
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was  exdnsivc, — ^insisting  upon  Parliament  leaving  the  corrective 
in  their  hands^ — what  have  they  ever  done,  or  even  attempted  ? 
In  dieir  proc^rity,  when  produce  was  dear,  and  cultivation  easy, 
— when  the  infernal  traffic  with  Africa  gave  them  an  inexhaust- 
ible and  unlimited  supply  of  victims, — to  what  were  their  whole 
efforts  directetl  ?  To  the  protection  of  that  honible^traffic,  and 
the  unbounded  speculations  which  it  facilitated,  by  the  wholes 
sale  destruction  of  negro  life.  In  Ae  decline  of  their  affairs, 
wh«i»  from  their  own  trading  in  slaves  and  produce,  theii*  pro- 
fits began  to  fell  off,  and  it  was  manifest  that  the  diminution  of 
cnltare,  and  a  more  temperate  use  of  the  African  trade  could 
alone  save  them, — ^what  was  their  coarse  ?  A  continiiance  of 
the  same  traffic ! — the  same  speculations,  as  ftir  as  their  means 
would  aDow,  without  any  respite  to  Africa,  or  any  intermission 
of  West  Indian  suffering.  And  even  now,  when  at  last  in  spita 
crf^  their  damours,  and  from  a  wdl-grounded  distrust  of  their 
pretences,  the  Pariiament  of  England  stepped  forward,  and  put 
down  the  slave-trade  $ — ^when,  from  the  supply  being  cut  off,  one 
might  naturally  have  expected  a  better  treatqfient  otthe  stock  on 
hand,  and,  from  the  glut  of  the  markets,  there  was  reason  to 
expect  that  some  rest  would  have  been  affi;>rded  by  avarice  (if 
pity  was  out  of  the  question)  to  the  wretdied  arms  from  whence  • 
the  too  abundant  load  of  those  markets  was  wrun^, — ^what  chahge 
has  been  effected  ?  Look  at  the  trials  of  Hug^ns  and  Hodge, 
and  the  despatches  of  Mr  Elliot,  to  be  convmced,  if  this  sad 
truth  is  not  ahready  sent  home  to  the  mind,  that  no  improve- 
ment in  the  lot  of  slave — no  regulations  for  his  safety  even, 
much  less  for  his  comfort — can  be  expected  from  the  sponta- 
necfus  effi>rts  of  the  White  olk^chy. 

What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  do  we  propose  ? — Are  we  for 
stirring  the  question  of  internal  legislation,  and  for  embroiling 
the  mother  country  and  the  colonies  in  a  new  contest  ? — With- 
out feeling  the  necessity  of  answering  this  question,  we  must 
frankly  say,  it  carrfcs  nothing  scaring  or  alarming  to  us :— on 
the  contrary,  we  conceive,  few  things  can  be  pictured  mote  ridi- 
culous, than  the  notion  of  apprehending  danger,  or  even  embar- 
rassment, from  an  assertion  of  the  right — ^the  unquestioned  and 
undeniabde  right  of  Pariiament  to  legislate  for  die  colonies ; — a 
right  never  yet  abandoned,  except  jn  so  far  as  regards  taxation 
alone,-— exercised  in  a  variety  ofimportant  particulars  everyday,— 
and  which  the  conduct  of  the  Islands  has  rendered  it  absolutely 
incumbent  on  Parliament  to  exert  with  respect  to  the  present 
question,  if  no  other  means  can  be  devised  of  effectually  reform- 
ii^  the  abuses  of  die  slave  system,  and  carrying  the  abolition  of' 
the  traffic  hito  fuH  eHcOution.     But,  wanng  for  die  present  tbid 
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question,  wc  shall  bcj^  Lave  to  suggest  tlie  Hnc  of  conduct,  by 
steady  perseverance  m  which,  we  couceivc  it  will  be  possible  to 
efTect  a  great  deal  of  good,  under  the  laws  as  they  4vt  present 
fctand,  and  by  tlie  sincere  exertions  of  the  goveiijmpnt. 

The  careful  selection  of  governors  ami  military  coaunatidersy 
is  one  of  the  most  obviow  improvements,  and,  we  lament  to 
say,  one  of  those  most  wanteiL  To  bint  at  this  subject  is  per^ 
liaps  sufiicient ;  but  we  cannot  avoid  particularizing  a  certain 
most  essential  quali£cation,  of  a  negative  kind,  which  ougbt  to 
be  made  a  sim  qtui  iian  in  every  such  ap{X)intxj]ent.  The  per- 
sons so  chosen  should  lu^vc  no  colonial  property,  and  shonki 
not  have  power,  directly  or  indh'ectly,  to  acquire  any  such  in- 
terest. If  possible,  they  should  even  have  no  colonial  conne- 
xions ;  and  this  qualificirtion  shotild  be  extendeil,  without  ex-» 
peption,  to  every  considcj'ablc  officer  on  the  VV^^t  Indian  esta* 
blishments.  It  is  unfortunatchr  the  present  usage  (and,  we  ad-* 
niit,  not  a  vciy  unnatural  one),  to  chuse  such  functional  ies  up- 
on the  very  contrary  principles — the  con5equcn€es  of  which  are 
too  manifest  to  require  enumeration, 

A  similar  degree  of  aire  should  be  shown  in  the  choice  of  por- 
^ons  to  flU  judicial  imd  other  legal  situations  j  nor  do  we  per- 
ceive any  thing  in  tlic  trials  and  papers  wi^w  bdbre  us  to  render 
this  suggestion  less  necessary  than  the  former.  It  would  evi- 
dently be  proper  to  extend  to  tliose  oflicers  also  the  qualifica-t 
tion  with  respect  to  property, 

A  more  constant  intercourse  by  correspondence  should  lie 
r^iaintained  with  the  government  ^t  home  j  and  others,  as  well 
as  the  chiefs  of  tlic  civil  and  military  departments,  should  be 
encouraged  to  correspond.  If  this  branch  too  much  incrcrises 
the  labour  of  the  colonial  office,  let  it  be  transferred  to  some  o- 
tlier  derailment,  or  let  some  other  additional  assistance  be 
obtained  for  a  short  thne,  until  the  business  lias  got  into  a  moi'e 
manageable  shape.  The  strictest  attention  should  of  coiu'se  be 
paid  by  government  to  investigate,  instantly,  ever^  case  of  inat* 
tention  or  miFconduct,  and  to  make  the  most  stiiking  examples 
of  persons  behaving  either  negligently  or  blameably  m  their  of- 
iflcial  cajiacities.  Dn  the  other  hand,  proper  encouragement 
should  be  held  out,  not  merely  to  propriety  of  ci)nduct,  but  to 
zeal  and  activity  displayed  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  effectual  mvestigation  and  punishment  of  cruelty 
iind  other  delinquencies. 

Much  might  even  be  effected  by  a  vigorous  and  zealous  atl- 
ininistration  in  the  islands,  watched,  encouraged  and  support-* 
td  by  tlie  government  at  home,  towards  improving  the  ieelings 
of  the  colonial  legislatures  as  they  are  ^piU  ^'^d  i^aining 
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from  ibem  mnciKlnents  of  die  existing  laws.  It  h  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  these  shotikl  be  the  owly  assemblies  in  which  the 
Crown  has  no  infiueDce  j  at  least  when  some  boon  is  craved  for 
the  cause  of  bamanity  and  justice. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  further  on  the  beneficial  effects 
irhrch  may  be  expected  from  a  firm  deterini nation  on  the  part 
«f  government  to  act  upon  such  principles  as  these.  Of  this  we 
are  quite  sure,  that,  if  some  reform  be  not  eflfccted,  either  by 
the  interference  of  the  executive,  or  of  the  logiJative  iM-anch  of 
the  gorermnent,  \ve  shall  learn  in  the  colonies,  even  before  the 
lesson  is  taught  us  at  home,  diat  the  enemies  of  reform  are  the 
true  abettors  of  revolution^ 


Akt.  VL    Papers  on  Tolcraiion.     By  tlie  Reverend  G.  WyvilL 

Zlid*{eway. 

•yiiis  is  an  excellent  boolv,.  srrlttcn  by  an  excellent  man ; — a 
■*       manly  statement  of  the  absurdity  of  intolerance,  and  an 
<?arnest  ellbrt  to  awaken  his  feUow-subjects  to  a  proper  sense  of 
tlie  importance  of  religious  liberty* 

We  have  ne^'er,  we  hope,  lost  any  oj^j^orttmity  of  expressing  our 
sendments  in  favour  of  iolomtion  in  general ;  but  as  the  great 
<{uestion  agitated  since  the  commencement  of  our  labours,  has 
been  that  of  the  Catholics,  we  have  nothiliiertopaid  any  attention 
to  the  state  ol*  the  Protestaiiib  Dissenters,  or  examined  the  na- 
ture and  utility  of  those  penalties,  to  which  tliey  are  exposed  in 
-consequence  of  their  dissent  from  the  Established  Church  of 
England.  In  order  io  do  dn«  effectually,  we  shall  give  a  slight 
jbistorical  sketch  of  the  penal  laws  to  wliich  Protestant  Dissent- 
ers are  subjected, — ^specity  the  present  state  of  those  laws, — and 
then  examine  tlieir  utility  for  the  preservation  of  die  Establish* 
^  Church. 

The  first  Zfltc,  by  which  any  person  was  l>ound  to  receive  the 
sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Anglican  Church,  is  that 
of  tlie  3d  of  Jiunes  I,  c.  4.  'lliis  wiis  iu)t  intended  against  Pro- 
tectant Dissenters,  but  against  Paj^ists ;  for  Protestant  Dissenters 
then  drought  it  sinful  to  separate  from  the  lv;tablished  Church; 
ami  occasional  conformity  alwa}'s  existed  between  the  different 
reformed  churches.  The  old  Iniritans,  indeed,  wore  dreadfully 
afraid  of  falling  into  the  crin>e  of  schism ;  and  in  15«7,  one  of 
the  rules  they  uu posed  upon  tliemselves  was,  that  they  should 
ciideavGUi*  to  wipe  off*'  the  imputation  of  tliat  crime,  *  inasumch 
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as  ike  treAren'ecmmunicate  voUh  the  Chunk  im  word  amd  taarar 
ments^  aiid  in  all  other  things  except  their  corruptions. '  The 
nonconformbts  in  general  continued  to  communicate  (at  least 
occasionally)  till  the  year  1645,  when  the  rn»byterian  fisnn  of 
worship  was  <^tnblished.  After  the  Restoration,  and  even  after 
the  act  of  uniformity,  most  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  many  of 
the  other  sects,  communicated  occasionally  with  flie  Episcopal 
establishment.  In  the  very  year  that  the  Corp(»*atiQB  Act  pass- 
ed, out  of  ^ty-six  ^nown  Presbyterian  members  of  Parliament^ 
there  were  only  two  who  had  any  scruples  to  obey  the  order  c£ 
the  House,  and  receive  the  communimi  after  the  manner  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Occasional  conformity  indeed  was  so  pre^ 
Talent  about  this  time,  that  in  166S,  the  year  after  the  Prcsby« 
terians  were  turned  out  bv  the  act  of  uniformity,  Mr  Baxter 
pr(qK)sed,  at  a  meeting  of  their  ministers,  that  they  should  coo- 
«dec  how  far  it  w^  lawftil,  or  their  duty,  to  communicate  witk 
the  parish  churches  in  the  liturgy  and  sacraments;  and 'used 
many  ai'miments  to  prove,  that  it  was  lawful :  And  this  opi- 
nion of  Mr  Baxter  met  with  no  sort  of  opposition  from  his 
brethren,  ^nd  at  another  meeting  held  in  1666,  it  was  agreed, 
that  eommwuon  witk  the  Established  C/thrch  was  in  iis^uffBofut 
and  good.  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  accordingly,  dates  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Dissenters  ftt>m  the  Church,  only  fi*om  the  time  of  the 
King's  declaration  of  indulgence,  issued  167i-*2;  in  consequence 
of  which,  they  built  meetinghouses  for  themsdvfs,  and  continue 
ed  ever  afterwards  to  keep  up  separate  congregations.  The 
practice,  however,  of  contonmty  continued  to  a  considerable 
extent  amopg  the  Presbyterians,  as  Bishop  Stillingfleet  tells  us 
in  his  preface!  to  his  book  on  Separation,  published  in  1681  ; 
but  he  adds,  *  when  they  were  earnestly  prised  by  those  in  au- 
*  thority  to  join  in  communion,  they  refused  it,  and  have  been 
<  more  and  niore  backward,  ever  since,  till  now.  *  Occasional 
conformity  has  been  upon  the  decline  since  Bishop  Stillingfleet 
wrote  f  but  there  has  been  no  period  in  which  it  has  not  Deen 
practised. 

'  The  majority  of  every  House  of  Commons  throughout  the 
reign  of  Charlies  the  Second,  had  a  rooted  dread  and  hatred  of 
Popery  j  and  although,  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  Parliameot^ 
they  fell  in  with  the  resentments  of  the  TCing  and  Church,  yet 
in  a  few  years  they  discovered  their  error,  and  the  danger  to 
which  they  were  exposing  the  country.  The  latter  pairt  of  this 
reign  was  therefore  passed  in  continual  cHspiites  between  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  Crown  $— the  latter  ttru^Iing  hard 
to  protect  Papists  from  persecution,  and  the  former  pressing  foi^ 
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fiirllier  severities  agmtt  rtmn.  In  the  yettr  16719  Cliarles  the 
Second,  in  order  to  secure  the  nonconformists,  issued  a  procla- 
mattoD,  snsponding,  by  a  dispensing  power,  ail  the  penal  laws, 
and  granting  to  the  Pirotcstaiit  noRconformists  public  places  ol* 

-  warsfaq>*-to  Papists,  ireedom  of  religion  in  their  own  houses. 
l%is  usarpittion  of  power  roused  the  drooping  spirit  of  liberty ; 
and  the  common  danger  united  Protestants  of  all  descriptions. 
The  Dissenters  accepted  the  indulgence,  but  provoked  the  re- 
sentment of  die  Court,  by  reprobating  that  exercise  of  prero« 

-  gative  by  i»*ich  it  was  bestowed.  Charles  opened  the  session, 
by  declaring,  in  high  terms,  his  resolution  to  maintain  his  de- 
claration otindulgence.  The  unprincipled  iirmness  of  the  King, 
however,  gave  way  to  the  virtuous  firmness  of  his  Pariiament; 
and  the  indulgence  was  withdrawn.  The  Parliament,  not  con- 
tent with  this,  proceeded  to  incapacitate  Catholics  from  holding 
any  pkce  of  trost  in  the  kingdom  ;  and,  in  their  zeal  to  enforce 
ikit  object,  tacked  on  tlte  present  Test  act  to  the  Bill  of  Sup- 
plies, and  by  that  means  got  it  passed. 

The  Test  act  provides,  that  evefy  person  "who  shall  take  dny  of» 
\fiee^  dvd  or  miktary^  or  shall  receive  any  salary,  pay,  fee,  or 

•  wages,  by  reason  of  an^  patent  of  his  Majesty,  or  shall  be  ad-* 
<  nmted  into  die  fiimily  of  his  Majesty,  ^all  receive  die  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper  after  the  manner  of  the  Church  of 

•  Endand,  within  three  mondis  after  their  admittance  into  the 
saia  office.  Any  person  convicted  of  ofending  against  this  act, 
is  disabled  Jroin  ever  after  sning  in  any  courts — froin  becoming 
guardian^  executor ^  or  administrator^^^om  vrqftting  by  am/  fc- 
gacy  or  deed  of  gift ^  or  from  bearing  any  office  voiiliin  Etigland 
^  Wales^ — undj  in  addition  to  these  incapacitiesy  is  tojirfeit 
S&OL  Noncommiflsioiied  officers  in  the  navy,  petty  constablcji, 
overseers  of  the  poor,  and  such  like  small  cfvil  offices,  ai-e  ex- 
onpted  irom  the  operation  of  the  bill, — the  preamble  of  which 
expressly  states  the  deiugn  of  the  act  to  he,  for  prcvendng  any 
i^ui^ets  which  may  happen  from  Popish  reetisants, 

1  •  To  conciliate  the  aiiections  of  a  people  divided  by  peligiqwi 
distinctions,  Charles  the  Second,  immediatelv  before  his  re- 
storation, had  published  the  declaration  of  l^rcda.     *  IVe  da 

*  declare^  *  he  says,  *  a  liberty  to  tender  consciences^  and  that  no 

*  man  skatl  be  disquieted  and  called  in  question  for  matters  of 

*  religion  which  do  not  disturb  the  peace  of  tlie  kingdom :  and 

*  that  we  shall  consait  to  such  an  act  of  Parliament  as,  upon  ma-' 

*  ture  delibetationy  shall  be  offered  unto  us  for  the  full  granting 

*  that  indulgeiKe. '  This  declaration  watj  made  m  1 G60.  Copies 
were  sent  over  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  it  contribut- 
ed materially  to  gain  the  support  and  assistance  of  the  Dissenters. 
|u  1661,  however,!  die  Corporation  act  was  passed,  by  which 
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it  waft  enacted,  diat  <  nd  pefson  ikail  eoer  h&rei^Ur  he  jUaced^ 

*  ekcU'd^  or  choseti^  into  an^  corpmeUioH^  that  shall  noif  mthin 
f  one  jif^dr  next  be  fare  such  election^  fiave  taken  the  Sacrament  of 

*  ihc  Lord^s  Sup}}er  nccordin^  to  iJic  rites  .of  the  Chw-ch  qf  Eng^ 

*  la7id. '  After  the  Corporation  act,  came  the  Act  of  Uniformi- 
ty, wliich  compelled  two  thousand  ministers,  who  could  not 
.compl}'  with  the  tests  it  required,  to  quit  their  livings.  '  This 
^  bill  (says  Hume)  reinstated  the  Church  in  the  Siirae  condition 

.  *  in  whi^h  it  was  befcire  the  commencement  of  die  civil  wara  $ 

*  and,  as  the  old  persecutuig  laws  of  Queen  Elizabeth  still  «ub- 

*  sisted  ill  llicir  full  vigour,  and  new  clauses  of  a  like  nature 

*  were  now  added,  all  the  King's  promises  of  toleration,  and  of 

*  iadftJgcncc  to  tender  consciences,  were  thereby  eluded  and 
.  '  broken. ' —     Hume,  vol.  vii.  886. 

In  this  way,  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  were  passed ;  and, 
jsince  ilieir  enaction,  several  efforts  have  been  made  for  the  relief 
of  the  Protestant  Dissenters.  In  October  U)73,  a  bill  was  brought 
in  to  distinguish  between  Protestants  and  Catholics,  but  was  Iwt 
by  prorogation  of  Parliament.  The  next  year,  the  san»&  bill  was 
.  lost  by  the  same  means.  Two  other  bills  of  the  same  nature 
.  were  lost  in  16W,  by  the  same  manomvre  of  the  Court.  Be- 
fore their  atljournment,  however,  the  Commons  bad  passed  two 
strong  resolutions  in  favour  of  the  Dissenters.*  In  1678-9,  a 
test  wos  provided,  ^hich  admitted  Protestant  Dissenters  into 
Parliament,  but  excluded  Catholics. 

The  high  authority  of  King  William  himself,  was  unsuooeiw- 
fuiiy  cmplovod  to  i>rocure  a  repeal  of  Uie  Corporation  and  Test 
Acts.  '  I,  hope, '  saiti  he,  in  his  speech  to  Parliament  in  March 
1G.S9,  *  you  are  sensible  there  is  a  necessity  of  some  Liw  to  settle 
'  \X\Q  oaths  to  be  taken  by  all  persons  to  bo  admitted  to  such 

*  places.     I  recommend  it  to  your  care,  to  make  a  speedy  pi«o- 

*  vision  for  it ;  and  as  I  doubt  not  but  that  you  will  suiBtienily 

*  providf  against  Papistij,  so  J  hope  you  will  leave  room  for  ||>e 

*  admission  of  all  Protestants  that  are  aWc  and  willing  to  servv* 
-  *  This  conjunction  in  my  service  will  tend  to  the  better  uniting 

*  you  ampngyoifrselves,  and  strengthening  you  against  your  com^ 
.    *  n^.on  adversaries.  '  .  ^ 

Nothing 

•  Resolyed,  nem.  con, — *  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  the 

*  prrsecntlon  of  Pn^testnnt  Dis??enters  is  at  this  time  grievous  to  the 

*  subject,  a  weakening  of  the  Pr^nej-tant  inicrcsf,  an  encouragement 
«  to  Popery,  and  dangerous  to  the  peace  o^  the  kingdom. '  (Com. 
Jour,  vol.9.  70i.) — Resolved,  item,  con. — *  It  is  the  opinion  of  this 

*  House>  that  tlie  Acts  of  Parliament  made  in  the  reigns  of  Queen 
f  ^^(%f9^^    Elizabeth,    and    King  James,  against   Popish  Recusants, 

*  ought  vsx  to  be  extended  against  Protestant  Dissenters.  '  Com* 
Jour.  vol.  9.  70K 
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Noihifi|]^  however,  mm  done,  eilher  io  thit  or  the  suoceedin^ 
reign;  «sh1  in  17  i  1,  an  pet  paaseiU  reqiiiringallncrgonswhosIiouUl 
.accept  of  ofiiee9,  not  only  to  take  tiie  Bacratiient  of  the  Lord'f 
Snppor,  but  to  conform  strictly  to  the  worship  of  the  Church  ojf 
£ngland«  during  nil  the  time  tiiey  held  thoni.  In  1718  this  act 
•WHS  repecded.  A  motion  wnii  inade  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  repeal  of  die  Tost  Act,  on  llie  12th  of  Marcii  1735-6, 
and  lost  by  951  to  1^3.  (M  a  biniilar  question  in  173i^,  the 
.numbers  were  IBS  to  89.  la  17^i7,  tl»e  majority  agtunst  the 
Dis&Tiitei's  was  78  {  in  1789,  only  20  j  but  in  1790,  they  were 
.repulsed  by  a  very  great  majority. 

But  tltough  the  L>isaenter8  have  not  l)een  able  to  proaire  a  di- 
jpeci  repeal  of  the  Corportttion  and  Tent  Acts,  their  conditiofi 
has  been  extremely  ameliorated  (if  the  inconveniences  which 
•tbey  complain  of  have  not  indeed  been  totally  removed)  by 
the   annual  Indemnity   Biil»,    which,    since  die   year    \1^% 
have  constantly  passed,  in  favour  of  all  ofiences  against  Uicse 
statutes.     Each  bill  of  indemnity  pardons  hII  past  offences,  if 
the  tes^  is  taken  before  a  certain  day ;  and  then  another  iiulem- 
nity  act  suoceeda,  covering  afresh  ollcmlers  from  the  last  men- 
4ioiied  day :  so  that  the  original  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  the 
existence  of  which  is  considered  by  both  sides  to  be  ol'  such  ex- 
treme importance,  which  by  one  is  ccmpknncd  of  as  so  intoler*- 
able  a  grievance,  and  by  the  other  cherishetl  as  such  an  impreg» 
nable  bulwark  of  safety,  have  really  had  no  sort  of  operatioo^ 
»or  been  once  carried 'into  effect  for  more  than  68  years. 

From  one  ol*  the  greatest  evik  which  grew  out  of  the  Corpo- 
ration and  Test  Acts,  the  Dissenters  have  been  relieved  by  the 
decision  ol*  a  court  of  justice.     They  used,  for  a  long  tinK> 
to  be  uointnated  to  a)rpQrate  oftices,  because  it  was  known 
th^  coukl  not  qualify  to  execute  tliem ;  and  by-]aws,  inflicting 
petWtios  oa  those  who  refused  to  serve,  were  expressly  made  to 
.eoricb  corpovatfons  at  their  expense.    The  produce  of  these  ui^ 
j»»t  exactions  served,  or  nearly  served,  to  buikl  tlie  mansioDk- 
boMse  of  the  city  of  London.     In  1786,  it  appears  that  no  less 
.a  aum  th^n  20,700/.  had  been  raised  from  fines  paid  by  persoiv 
to  be  excuseil  serving  the  oflice  of  Sheriff*;  and  out  of  th«^  money 
.  it  was  resolved  to  erect  tlie  mansion-luiuse,  the  first  stone  of 
which  was  laitl  in  J  73U.     At  length,  tliis  system  of  oppression 
was  overtliTown.     An  action  was  brought  by  die  Chamberkiin 
of  London  against  Allen  Evans  esq,,  u  Dissenter,  for  the  penal- 
ty of  GOO/,  fqr  refusing  to  serve  the  oflice  of  iSberilf  of  the  city 
of  Lon<lon ;  but  the  1  louse  of  I^>rds,  to  wjiose  tribunal  it  was 
•  eairicd  in  the  last  resort,  delerminevl,  unanipwualy^  m   1767, 
-that  Diaseutcrs  who  could  iK>t  conscientiously  take  the  Sacra- 
ment, 
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tnent,  in  obedience  to  the  tcftt  laws,  were  exeuscd  fW>m  serving 
corporate  offices.  Upon  that  occasion,  Ix>rd  Mansfield  did 
himsdf  the  highest  honour,  by  his  defence  of  religious  lib^^; — 
evincing  a  hatred  Of  oppression,  a  rehtctance  to  indulge  the 
bad  passions  of  the  multitude,  and  a  zeal  for  the  ri^ts  c«  dhuk 
kind,  which  human  beings  generally  lose,  in  proportion  as  tbejr 
become  old)  rich,  powerml,  and  famous. 

Since  that  period,  the  Dissenters  have  suiFered  little  or  ii« 
practical  oppression.  A  series  of  amnesties,  for  more  than  60 
years,  has  made  them  guite  rq|[ardless  of  the  penalties  of  taking 
office.  Several  corporations  are  in  their  hands ;  and  the  deci- 
sion in  Evans's  nifie  has  established,  that  tliey  are  not  punish- 
)Mc  for  declining  the  performance  of  duties  to  which  tmy  can- 
not conscientiously  subtnit. 

This  is  a  short  sketch  of  tlie  history  of  the  penal  laws  made 
against  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  of  the  present  state  of 
't£ese  bws.  It  remains  that  we  say  something  upon  their  ex* 
pecMency. 

In  the  first  place,  we  begin  with  a  perfect  admission  of  die 
Tiglit  of  the  Legislature  to  exdmle  any  description  of  men  from 
civil  offices,  in  consequence  of  their  religious  opinions-^pro- 
vided  they  are  satisfiea  that  inch  an  exclusion  is  essential  to  the 
general  wellbeing  of  the  community.  The  Govcanment  has  a 
right  to  do  any  thing  that  is  for  the  good  of  the  governed  i  and 
jt  Impossible  that  a  particular  religious  sect  may  be  so  notorious 
for  dangerous  politkal  opinions,  that  their  faith  may  be  taken 
as  a  test,  or  mark,  of  their  doctrines  upon  government*  In  the 
changes  and  chances  of  the  world,  Socinian  doctrines  may 
be  firmly  united  to  republican  habits, — as  dependence  on  tlie  See 
of  Rome  may  be  omibined  with  the  love  of  despotism ;  and 
then  it  does  not  seem  very  unreasonable,  that  religiota  cretds, 
in  themselves  innocent,  and  not  the  subject  of  punishment, 
should  became  so,  from  their  accidental  alliance  widi  dat^[erous 
opinions  upon  subjects  purely  secular.  Cases  might  be  put, 
where  it  would  be  insanity  in>  any  government  not  to  distinguish 
its  enemies  by  any  mark,  reli^ous,  phviacal,  or  moral,  th^  chanc- 
ed to  present  itsek  It  is  quite  idle,  tnen,  to  argue  this  (question 
as  a  question  of  general  right;  and  in  all  debates  and  pubhcatioHs 
on  this  subject,  which  have  fallen  into  our  hands,  we  have  ob- 
served that  manifest  advantn^  have  been  gained  over  the  Dis- 
senters, by  their  adopting  diis  method  of  arguing  the  question. 
They  have  been  completety  defeated,  in  the  mere  metaphysical 
part  of  the  dispute,  and  by  these  means  occasioned  a  great  pre- 
judice against  the  practical  part  of  their  case.  We  therefore 
m\e  up  the  qncbtion  of  right  ns  indcfcnsiWe,— or  not  worth*  de- 
fending;. 
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feodnig :  and  duiU  au^goe  the  qufeition  merely  «p6n  ground*  of 
expediency. 

Admitting  the  right  of  Oovemment  to  punish  their  own  sub* 
jectSy  it  will  easily  oe  allowed,  that  diey  ought  not  to  be  punish- 
ed witbont  reason ;  that  no  man  ought  to  be  cost  into  prison,  to 
be  put  to  death,  to  pain,  or  inconvenience*  unless  public  utility 
requires  it.  A  government  that  neglected  such  plain  and  obvious 
notions  as  these,  would  be  universally  execrated,  and  speedily 
destroyed. 

Tlie  love  of  power  is  natural  to  Man  \  and  great  and  ufiefid 
exertions  are  made  to  obtain  it*  Government,  too,  has  a  right 
lo  say  who  shall,  and  who  shall  not,  possess  power ;  but  tnat 
right  may  be  Justly  or  oppressively,  wisely  or  foolishly  exercised. 
It  would  be  absurd  ami  vexatious,  if  all  the  offices  of  the  state 
mete  confined  to  persons  born  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  island. 
It  would  be  equally  absurd  and  capricious,  if  they  were  con- 
fierred  only  upon  the  sons  of  clergymen.  Though  the  rigb^  to 
exclude  is  admitted,  there  must  b^  a  sound  reason  for  each  par- 
tioular  act  of  exckision  :  to  exclude^from  offices,  without  such 
i-eason,  is  a  tyrannical  and  ftKjHsh  exercise  of  a  right.  It  re- 
maina  then  to  be  seen,  bv  what  arguments  the  exclusion  of  the 
Dissenters  can  be  justified  ;  and  whether  the  right  possessed  by 
the  L^riskture  haa,  in  this  instance,  been  ex^cised  undo:  a 
sound  discretion. 

Bishop  Warburton  calls  the  exclusion  from  offices  a  restraintt 
and  not  a  punishment}  and  builds  (as  many  have  done  after  him) 
a  great  deal  of  usdess  reasoning  upon  this  supposed  distinction. 
Be  it  a  restraint  or  a  punishment,  or  let  it  receive  any  other 
modified  appellation,  it  is  a;t  evil  to  those  who  are  excluded ; 
and,  if  no  sort  of  reason  exists  why  the  Dissenters  should  suf- 
fer this  evil,  it  ought  not  to  be  inflicted.  Whether  such  rea-- 
sons  do,  or  do  not  exist,  is  the  question  before  us. 

Mere  dissent  from  the  dogmas  of  the  Established  Church, 
without  the  profession  of  any  dangerous  opinions  in  relkion  or* 
politics,  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  ex- 
diision  from  civil  offices.  The  first  and  readiest  pretext  is, 
that,  by  such  wholesome  inflictions,  the  Dissenters  wiH  be  fright- 
jBBed  bock  into  the  pale  of  the  Church,  This,  however,' 
is  a  pretext,  which  experience  has  long  ago  refuted.  Man- 
kind have  shown  themselves  invincible  upon  religious  to- 
pics, under  much  greater  sufferings  than  any  which  the 
Corporation  and  Test  acta  pretend  to  inflict  upon  them, 
llie  govemmentB  of  all  countries  have,  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, made  death  and  cruelty  the  punishment  for  heterodox 
opinions ;  but,  after  long  experience^  have  been  compeli^  to 
give  up  ilie  attenipt  as  utterly  Iw^less.    But,  if  men  i^-ill  brave 
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ilcath  and  poin  in  the  preservation  of  dietr- religions  libcrticB,  it 
<loes  seem  an  hoix^Icss  undertaking  to  attempt  to  reciaiai  them 
by  privaVion  from  civil  oflices.  There  b  no  man  of  sense*,  we 
believe,  wlio  does  not  regret  extremely  the  torrent  of  iannticiam 
M'liich  is  setting  in  upon  this  country ;  yet  it  would  be  Uie  ex- 
treme of  absurdity  to  atteR))>t  to  arrest  its  progress*  or  to  re* 
claim  men  to  the  boeom  of  tl»e  Church,  by  telling  them  they 
should  never  be  mayors  and  aklermcn  it*  they  did  not  give  up 
ihcir  religious  tenets.  The  Church  of  Ireland,  in  spite  o^'  test 
Jaws  ainounted,  before  their  repeal,  oiily  to  one  fourth  of  the 
|>opulatk)ii  of  the  whole  is^Iand*  Scotland  has  preserved  it» 
Chuck  wiUK>ut  Test  laws.  France  lost  its  couimerce,  manulae* 
tures  and  jiopulation,  the  mouiont  they  were  establislied  by  the 
revocation  of  the  VJiwi  of  Nantes.  We  nnicli  doubt,  if  any 
tme  single  convert  to  tlie  Church  has  ever  been  mtule  by  theru^^ 
They  have  slumWrcd  for  seventy  years.  If,  at  tlm  moment, 
when  the  Church  of  England  in  lo^iug  ground  so  fast  to  the 
sectari&,  tliey  should  be  revived  and  carried  into  strict  exceu- 
tion, — is  theie  any  man  so^ad  as  to  su^>pose>  tliat  such  a  re- 
medy wonld  not  increase,  ratlier  than  dianui^  the  evil  ? 

But*  t!iough  the  penal  laws  againtt  Protestant  Dissenters  majr 
«K)i  be  calcukted  to  gain  proselytes  to  tlio  £stabli«iied  Churchy 
tlicy  moy  be  considered,  |)crhaps,,a3  useful  iu  guarding  .agiiiost 
its  ah  caily  existing  Opponents,  and  rendering  them  less  formic 
diiblo,  l)y  depriving  them  of  the  power  tliey  woukl  gain  by  tlic 
exercise  of  civil  (itices.  It  may  be  considered  us  a  solid  and 
luxessary  barrier  to  aji  Establishment,  tliat  those  who  cannol 
Assent  to  its  doctrines  sliould  be  jwevenled  iix>m  exercising  ai^- 
tlu>rity  over  thcii*  fellow  sul ejects.  Now,  if  it  were  (juite  clear 
tha*t  those  who  ditfered  from  the  EstaUidiment  wisikcd  to  de- 
stroy tlie  Establisliment,  dicrc  miglit  be  some  justice  in  such  a 
provision.  But  it  is  a  very  conceivabie  case,  that  a  sect  may  be 
contented  widi  die  Qe^  exercise  of  its  own  worship,  without 
4uivia^  any  desire  to  destroy  the  estnbiisluxl  celigiou  oi  die  coun* 
tr):.  Tli^ere  is  ngthin^  iu  the  creed  of  any  pi^oto^stant  sect  ex- 
ssung  among  us,  whicli  necessaiuly  implies  such  a  sup|>osAtioo« 
or  makes  the  destruction  of  any  other  sect  any  part  of  theif 
chity*  Wc  know  of  no  genci-al  meeting  of  any  dissenting 
miniaters,  where  any  resolutions  or  opinions  to  tltai  cftect 
have  been  professed^  or  even  hiiited  all.  The  lows  against 
Protciiaiit  Uissenters  ha^c  beea  uniformly  suspended  for  8e-» 
venty  VQai^s, — which  we  should  (presume  thew  woukl  not  have 
been,  had  any  such  practices  existed^  and  if.tite  opinions 
of  sects  arc  to  be  gathered  from  die  opTnions  of  a  few  fiw 
Daticul  moubers,  the  Church  of  EngkmL  iniust  be  subject-* 
ed  to  the  isamo  rule,  aiid  be  charged  widi  jilans  and.  inten- 
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tions  against  the  Dissenters/ whbh  every  r^poctdUe  churdi-* 
mim^  we  are  convinced,  woukl  disown*  To  disapprove  Uie  doc* 
tnines  of  a  Church  is  one  thing, — to  wish  its  destruction,  aiu} 
lo  attenlpt  to  subvert  it,  is  anotlier.  The  Protectant  Dissenters 
liave,  however,  had  an  opportunity  of  siiowi^g  how  they  would 
act  towards  Episcopalians,  when  the  power  wad  pkced  in  their 
own  liands.  Afler  the  power  of  England  ceased  in  Ame-» 
rica,  they  Imve  sliown,  in  the  northern  and  middle  colo- 
nies of  tliat  country,  that  th<?y  have  befen  fakeJy  accused  of  ob- 
jecting to  the  introduction  of  bii^ops ;  and,  in  New  ^nglond^ 
where  the  l^islative  bodies  are  almost  to  a  man  Dissenters  froni 
the  Church  of  En^knd,  there  is  no  test  to  prevent  churchmen 
holding  offices,  Tiie  sons  of  elmrcbmen  have  the  full  benefit  o^ 
the  Universities;  aiul  the -taxes  for  sUp|)oi*t  of  puhliic  worship, 
when  paid  bv  churchmen,  are  given  to  the  Episcopal  ministers* 
AU  this  wouW  not  have  been  so,  if  the  DissentcrsreaHy  enter-r 
tained  tbat  vicdeut  hatred  against  Bislid{)a  and  S^iscopaliaas,  oj* 
whicli  they  are  suspected  in  this  country. 

Wc  aix?  utterly  unacquainted  with  any  tiling  like,  on  attempt 
against  the  safety  of  the  Church  or  State,  made  by  Protestant 
iJissenters,  for  this  century  and  an  half  last  pasL  The  Corpo^ 
ration  and  Test  acts  were  certainly  passed  for  no  such  reason. 
At  the  periAI  at  which  they  were  enacted,  there  wos^but  one  go* 
neral  feeling  of  suspicion  and  hatreil  against  tlie  Catholics,  £-i 
very  thing  that  was  Protestant  wa^  higlily  popular  in  tliat  Par-i 
liament  At  that  period,  it  was  only  the  most  rigid  Dissenter^ 
who  made  it  a  matter  of  conscience  not  to  receive  the  commu« 
nion  after  the  manner  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  any  iu« 
coQvenience  wliich  they  might  suffer,  was  by  tliemselvcs  personr 
ally  waved,  in  owler  to  promote  the  great  object  of  guarding  a* 
gainst  the  Cathc^'S.  Alderman  Sire,  member  for  the  city  of 
Ix^ndon,  and  a  mdst  rigid  Dissenter,  declared,  in  the  debate 
upon  the  Test  act,  that  ^  it  was  his  wish  that  a  most  eQectua} 

*  security  might  be  found  against  Popery,  and  that  notbin^ 

*  might  interpose  till  that  was  done.     At  present,  they  werd 

*  Willing  t9  lye  under  the  severity  of  the  laws,  rather  than  clc^ 

*  a  more  necessary  \york  with  tlieir  concerns.'  And,  not  ^ 
month  before  the  Test  act  was  brought  in,  a  bill  passed  tlic  Comr 
mons,  to  giye  to  the  Dissenters  a  legid  and  constitutiomd  to!era« 
tion,     *  As  the  Dissenters  (says  Hume)  had  seconded  the  efForti 

*  of  the  Commons  against  the  King's  declaration  of  indulgence, 

*  and  seemed  resolute  to  accept  of  no  toleration  in  an  iilc^^al 

*  manner,  they  had  acquired  great  favour  with  the  Parliament  j 

*  and  a  project  was  adopted,  to  unite  tlie  whole  Protestaa^  in^ 

*  terest  a^nst  the  common  enemy,  who  now  began  to  api^eer 

*  formidable. 
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♦  formidaWe.     A  bill  passed  the  Commoii*  for  the  ease  and  re- 

*  lief  of  the  Protestant  Noneonformists, '  &c.  JScc.  &c    (Huinei 
vol.  vH.  8¥0,  p.  506.) 

The  argiimenU  derived  from  the  histovy  of  the  Test  laws  are 
nott  to  be  siire,  of  any  great  efficacy :  they  are  merely  addoced 
to  show,  that  if  sach  laws  are  necessary  to  defend  the  Church 
from  Protestant  Dissenters,  snch  neco^Mty  is  inferred  from  gene- 
ral reasoning,  not  from  any  actual  proof  of  danger  existing  when 
such  laws  were  enacted.  They  were  enacted,  most  unques- 
tionably, not  to  guard  the  Church  from  Protestant  Dissent*, 
ers ;  but  they  were  passed,  by  the  assistance  of  Protestant  Dis- 
senters, to  guard  the  Church  from  the  Catholics.  The  Church 
of  England  requires,  for  its  safety,  that  all  Dissenters  from  its 
doctrines  should  be  excluded  ftt)m  civil  offices ;  and  yet,  all  those 
who  dect  to  civil  offices,  may  be  Dissenters.  A  mayor  or  an 
aldentoan  may  be  chosen  by  burgesses,  not  one  of  whom  be- 
longs to  the  Q)urch  of  England ;  and  why  (if  dissent  is  so  dan- 
l^erous  to  the  Church)  are  Dissenters  in  Parliament  ?  In  that 
situation,  whei'e  they  can  do  the  most  mischief,  they  are  left  en- 
tirdy  undisturbed.  A  man  may  be  a  member  of  Parliament  if 
he  <us8ent8 — but  not  an  alderman.  It  is  extreme! v  difficult  to 
fix  a  limit  to  such  sort  of  defences  to  any  EstaUishment  If  a 
Church  is  to  waJcen  its  opponents  by  depriving  tBem.  of  civil 
power,  why  not,  by  deprivm^  them  (as  was  done  twenty  years 
ajgo  in  Ireland)  of  the  right  of  acquiring  property,  disposing  of 
tmir  estates  by  will  ?  &c.  &c.  If  an  Establishment,  in  short, 
is  to  be  preserved  by  any  other  means  than  those  of  paying  for 
jts  support,  and  then  leaving  it  to  the  effect  of  opinion,  we  are 
quite  at  a  loss  to  know  where  those  means  are  to  end.  If  men 
are  to  be  driven  into  the  national  churches  by  the  fear  of  losing 
their  chance  of  civil  offices,  then  the  fear  ol  losing  their  liber- 
ty, their  limbs,  or  their  Ikes,  would  be  stiH  a  more  powerfid 
motive ;  and  the  spirit  of  antient  persecution  has  been  unwisely 
permitted  to  sleep. 

We  must  remember,  too,  that  when  tliesc  laws  were  passed; 
restricting  the  Crown  from  selecting,  for  the  greater  number  of 
civil  offices,  any  but  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  the 
King  of  England  might  leii^liy  be  of  anv  religion,  and  that  he 
was  actually  a  CnthoLc.  i  lie  King  of  £n^land  must  now  not 
•nly  be  a  Protestant,  but  a  men^ber  of  the  Church  of  England. 
There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  why  the  restriction  placed  upon 
the  royalprerogative,  of  choosing,  should  be  any  longer  conti- 
nued.— Tncre  is  a  Test  law,  it  is  indeed  said,  for  the  King; — 
the  first  magistrate  of  the  country  must  belong  to  thjB  Esta^sli- 
•d  (J'hyrch.— Why  wre  sub^t'fnwte  raajistratcs  to  consider 
•  -  *  tljcmrjelves 
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themddtes  as  aggrieved  by -sabmiaskm  to  tke  same  ratramts  f 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  very  little  belief  in  the  dangers  of  a 
Dissenting  jKing.  But,  if  the  necessity  of  his  conformity  be 
proved,  can  the  necessity  of  cooibrmty  in  every  public  func- 
tionary be  infinred  from  it  ?  Are  there  no  reasmis  which  make 
it  necessary  for  a  King  of  England  to  be  an  Episcopalian,  which 
fly  over  tlie  heads  of  custoralKiuse-officers  and  tidewaiters,  and 
leave  even  mayors  and  burgesses  untouched  ?  If  it  were  an  evil 
fo  be  submitted  to  for  the  good  of  the  country,  the  exainple  of 
the  King  would  silence  the  murmurs  of  the  suffering  subject ; 
Imt  man^  thousand  persons,  subjected  to  useless  restraints,  can* 
not  possibly  be  consoled,  by  the  instance  of  one  person  who  sub* 
mils  to  the  same  restraints,  where  they  are  useful  and  proper. 

We  have  already  endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  Corporation 
and  Test  acts  ai*e  very  badly  calculated  to  make  proselytes  to 
the  Ciiurch ;  and  if  their  principal  use  is  to  guard  the  church 
from  the  hostility  of  those  who  nnist  be  consi&red  as  enemies 
because  they  are  Dissenters,  then  these  laws  are  extremely  ill  cai-» 
robted  for  this  purpo8e$-*7^'i^,  because  they  give  no  real  security 
•gainst  this  enmi^;--^4md,  secondly ^  because  they  do  a  great  deal 
more  than  there  is  occasion  for,  by  compelling  Dissenters  to 
wondiip  after  a  method  of  which  they  disapprove.  It  wouki  be 
much  belter.  In  both  points  of  view,  that  a  Dissenter,  befo^  he 
todw  office,  should  merdy  make  oatA  that  he  would  enter  ini9  no 
plan  or  conspiracy  fur  the  destmctioti  of  the  Chtarch  of  England 
— an  oath  that  would  be  more  fair,  and  rational  than  a  test,  and 
which,  we  are  con\iiiced,  no  Dissenter  would  object  to  take. 
This  sescurity,  slight  us  it  may  a]^>ear,  would  be  qnhe  aS'ef&etual 
to  the  Church  as  the  taking  of  the  sacrament*— for  they  are  both 
rdgiovs  ties  of  equal  strength,  where  they  are  tics  at  all  |-— and 
in  many  instances  the  taking  the  sacrament  is  no  tie  ;^-for  there 
are  some  very  serious  and  honourable  men  among  the  Dissent-^ 
ers,  who  would  make  no  scruple  to  take  it  after  toe  manner  o£ 
the  Church  of  England,  and  yet  might  think  themselves  enti- 
tled, if  opportunity  oilercd,  to  deprive  tlie  Church  of  her  pri- 
vileges. Tlie  Corporation  and  Test  acts,  therefore,  ace  not 
direct  or  effectual  safeguards  against  tliis  imaginary  danger, 
whidi  this  sort  of  oath  wouki  be,  as  far  as  any  religious  obl^^ 
tions  are  binding  upon  mankind.  But  if  tlie  basis  of  all  these 
reasonings  is  sound — if,  in  all  countiies  where  tfaei)e  is  an  esta« 
blished  church,  tltere  is  to  be  an  exclusion  of  dissenters  from 
civil  and  politicnl  offices — and  no  man  is  to  serve  the  State  who 
cannot  think  with  the  Church — thi»  is  to  divide  the  human  i*ace 
into  two  parts,  and  to  make  them  irreconcileabieenemics  to  each 
other..  The  reasoning  must  be  as  ^od  any  where  else  as  in  Eng-^ 
hnd.     Scotland  showl  exclude  Lpiscopaliun  Christians— *Aus- 
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aia  biilh  CoAo&c  and  Protestaffit  Cbrktiaas.  -  Wbat  a  rich  iiiud 
ef  anhnottty  k  here  I 

Ekm  qtmnttm  equis^  qtunUm  adest  viris 

Sudor !  QnatUa  moves  fmieru  / 
Wc  have  a  very  high  respect  for  established  churches,  and 
think  them  wise  xiuititutioiiB  ibr  preserving  tlie  pori^  of  religi«»n  9 
.  but  if  they  arc  to  cany  ^rith  tliem  all  thcae  fruituil  principles 
of  hatred  and  |)enieetttJon,  it  would  be  better  for  mankind 
that  th^  had  never  existed  at  aUt  The  real  enemies  to  religi- 
ons estobUshments  are  those  who  disfwire  them  with  ail  tno 
odious  and  unnatural  apparatus  of  penalty  and  exehision,-— wibo 
take  away  frcmi  a  bisliop  his  mikl  paraf^maUa  of  crosier  axid 
chaplain,  and  place  a  commcm  in&raier  at  his  heck,  and  a  cat* 
o-nine-taiis  in  his  hand. 

It  may,  however,  be  very  iuirly  doubted,  whether  the  Qiurcb 

of  England  woukl  not  lo^e,  instead  of  gaining  any  thing  in  the 

number  of  its  proselytes  and  the  extent  of  its  power,  if  these 

Corporation  and  Test  Acts  were  rcaljy  carried  into  execution* 

If  men  ai*e  let  alone,  religious  fanaticism  dies  away,— or  one 

folly  chases  out  anoUier.     If  there  be  no  fanaticism,  but  onlv  a 

rational  difference  of  opinion  from  the  Established  Church,  this 

slight  difference  (if  it  be  not  assisted  by  disqualification  or  per* 

secution)  would  sciurcely  hold  out  against  the  superior  fashion 

and  eclat  of  the  Established  Church.     But  where  men  are  tokl, 

that  they  must  not  be  elected. to  offices,  because  they  cannot  bc^ 

lieve  in  this  or  that  speculative  dogma*  oi  religion,  they  imme* 

diotely  become  attached  to  their  opuuons ;  and  tlie  question  bo- 

tween  them  and  the  Church  becomes,  not  a  languid  question  of 

reason,  but  a  livdy  question  of  passion.     M^i  meet  together^ 

and  talk  of  their  wrongs  and  their  persecutions ;  till  dissent  gets 

from  the  skin  into  the  bone,  circuktes  with  the  blood,  and  oe* 

.  comes  incurable.     If  the  laws  against  the  Dissenters  were  real* 

ly  put  into  execution,  the  enemies  of  the  Church  would  only 

be  rendered  more  foimidable,  because  they  would  be  mode 

more  angry,  and  therefore  more  enterprising  and  more. active* 

The  mass  of  mankind,  in  this  country  at  least,  love  peace,  and 

love  to  follow  their  own  occupations.     If  they  had  onhr  to  pay  a 

few  pounds  every  year,  to  a  church  in  which  they  <Gd  not  be* 

lieve,  this  woulci  pass  over  tranquilly  enough ;  but  when,  in  ad* 

ditjon  to  this,  they  were  oppresiscd  mid  hisulted  by  severe  dis* 

qualifications  and  exclusions,  the  visvietiite  would  be  overcome; 

and  every  Dissenter  from  die  Church  would  be  plotting  against 

its  existence.     This  appears  to  be  the  precise  cfiect  which  these 

laws  are  calculated  to  produce : — Tkey  cmHain  an  admirable  re^ 

0tiftjbr  amvcrtitig  all  those  who  cannot  agi-ee  ';vitli  the  docliints 
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t^  the  Ckurckiinto  Aejnriae  and  mflacable  enenms  cf  its  ex^ 
tstence.  Lnddly  for  die  diiirck,  diey  are  too  foolkdi  to  be  acted 
upon. 

AD  that  we  have  now  aaad  respecting  the  Cotporation  and  Test 
Acts,  is  iipoii  the  suppositioh  that  they  i^ere  enforced.  But  as' 
an  annuid  Indemnity  Dill  pa^e^  to  protect  all  offenders  under 
these  acts,  and  to  prevmit  Any  ptlnisfimentthat  may  follow  upon 
the  tran^ression ;  either  these  acts  have  no  ^Sket  at  all  in  pro- 
tecting the  Church,  and  are  already  as  if  they  did  not  ^st ;  or 
the  good  they  do  to  the  Church  must  be  from  a  dread  entertained' 
by  Dissenters,  that  the  laws  so  suspended  may  at  any  period  be 
enforced ;  and  that  a  punishment  is  always  awaiting  them,  in 
case  of  misconduct  If  the  first  of  these  suppositions  be  true, 
and  these  laws  produce  no  effect  at  aD,  then  we  presume  that 
no  human  being  can  object  to  their  abdition.  And  if  they  arc 
supposed  to  protect  the  Chnrdi,  not  by  anv  actual  privation  to 
the  Dissenters,  but  by  menaces  of  that  evil,  then  all  the  argu-^ 
ments  we  have  used  against  the  punishment,  apply  with  re^ 
douUed  force  to  the  threat :  For  a  law  which  punishes  dissent 
jfrom  an  established  religion,  must  aid  that  established  religion 
(if  at  aD),  either  by  preventing  the  uicrease  of  Dissenters  by 
making  proielvtes  to  the  Church,  or  by  checking  mischievous 
Combinations  for  the  destruction  of  the  Churdi.  And,  if  it  be 
true,  as  we  have  alrcadv  contended,  that  actual  exclusion  from 
civil  offices  will  neither  oring  men  buick  to  the  Church,*  nor  pre- 
vent them  from  quitting  the  Church,  it  must  also  be  true,  that 
the  mere  threat  of  exclusion  wiD  never  produce  those  effects  ; 
and,  though  fewer  enemies  are  made  to  the  Church,  and  more  civil 
power  is  granted  to  the  IMssenters  by  connivance,  than  if  it  ne- 
ver were  actually  widiheld, — still  a  great  decree  of  irritation 
Is  excited ;  and  the  very  essence  of  tlie  law  (which  was  meant  \^ 
deny  civil  power  to  heterodoxy)  is  destroyed. 

There  may  be  some  utility  and  meaning  in  keeping  penal  laws 
Suspended  over  the  heads  of  justly  suspected  sectaries  for  some 
short  time;  But  when  laws  have  been  suspended  for  seventy  years^ 
and  the  Legislature  has  not  found  it  necessary  to  let  loose  their 
terrors  in  one  single  instance  for  ail  that  period,  this  doe^  seem  to 
be  a  probation  which  oug^t  to  satisfy  the  most  v^bmt  and  jea*^ 
lous  Orthodoxy:  and,  to  talk  of  the  rum  which  mu^t  ensue  to 
an  estaUishment,  from  such  an  abolition,  is  really  an  offence  a- 
|;ainst  the  common  nnderstanding  of  mankind.  But  the  threat 
IS  an  idle  threats  The  fact  is,  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
carry  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  into  execution.  The  inflic- 
tion would  be  far  too  sweeping  and  comprehensive  to  be  tolerated. 
Prosecutions  would  lye  against  ali  Dissenters  who  had  anyconccrri 
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i^theBonkof  EB£]and,ib6  East  India,  Rcutt^orSomli  3gt  Cchd- 
poniesyor  in  any  ol  the  Insur^mce  cptrnpoiues;— against  the  <^cars 
of  many  hospitals  and  other  charitable  institutions.  I)issent^r& 
wooM  be  sometimes  excluded  from  being  vestrymen,  and  firpm  ma- 
naging almshouses.  They  would  npt  be  permitted,  in  some  placest 
to  govern  wor]du)iKes,poorbou$es,andhou9es  of  indi^try.  They 
CQul4  not  be  keepers  of  madhouses  or  lazarettoes  ;  and  would 
I^  prohibited,  in  most  cases,  iirom  acting  fis  commissi<Hiers  or 
tn^tees  of  anysort*  It  was  doub|;ed  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
when  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hall  presided,  wheth^  the  Censors 
of  the  Coll^  of  Physicians  were  not  oblige^  to  taike  the  t^st. — 
^11  persons  acting  under  royal  charters  are  certainly  ob|^^d  ta 
do  so.  Afl  non-commissioned  officers  <^d  the  cp0mia(»ionc4 
officers  in  the  ari;ny,  must  receive  the  cpmmuAicm.  AH  eatose* 
men,  customhouse,  officejrs,  tidewaiters  $  aU  thqse  wbp  hold  offi- 
ces of  inheritance*  The  Postm^ister-geperal,  the  Lord  ChaiOcel-^ 
{pr,  the  proprietors  of  mail  co^be^  all  retailers  of  perfimiery. 
Tenders  of  quack  medicines,  p^v^ons  letting  out  po^  norsest  are 
all  persons  holding  places  of  trtdsi  undp-  his  Mqjesh/f  or  tf^^  de^ 
riving  authority  J^om  Mnif  and  n^ust  therefore  all  a{q|)ear  at 
she  altar,  before  they  enter  imon  their  resp^tive  ra^ctio^8• 
Those  who  had  {icef^ses  to  sell  ipe  were  formerly  CQiwelled  to 
receive  the  Sacrament,  according  to  the  Chi^rch  of  J^^and  ; 
as  Mr  Locke,  in  1ms  Secopd  XiCtter  on  Toleration,  p»  S€0,  in- 
forms us.  No  Dissenters  can  be  governors  of  hospitals,  assist-^ 
ed  by  act  of  Parlian^ent;  nor  commissioners  for  viodQw^taxes^ 
nor  maids  of  honour,  nor  the  mcoiiest  officers  in  corporations  ^ 
nor  could  the  King  confer  a  pension,  nor  any  other  reward^ 
upon  die  most  meritorious  Protestant  Dissenter,  who  scrupled 
to  receive  the  Sacrament.  "* 

But 

*  All  Scotcfimen  settled  in  England,  and  holdiug  any  offices 
there  (a  pretty  numerous  band),  would  be  subjiected  to  the  penalties 
ef  these  laws.  A.  member  of  the  Ghtirch  of  England  has  full  and 
free  access  to  all  the  offices  of  Scotland ;  while  a  member  of  the  Church 
Df  Scotland  is  incapacitated  from  holding  one  in  England.  By  the 
lAct  of  Union,  the  two  kingdoms  are  incorporated  into  one.  There 
is  to  be  one  army,  one  navy,  one  parHanrMftt,  and  one  privy  council ; 
and  yet  the  members  of  the  Scotch  Church-i-who  are notDissenters, 
hpt  appertain  to  a  church  recognized  and  established  by  our  latws,— 
are  cut  off  from  all  etijoymcnt  of  offices  in  England.  The  different 
predicaments  in  which  the  two  countries,  are  placed,  show,  ludicrous- 
ly enough,  how  little  the  state  of  any  country  is  to  be  judged  of  from 
its  laws.  The  Scotch  are  prohibited,  by  the  severest  penalties,  from 
bearing  offices  in  England  ;  and  die  English  permitted,  with  the 
moat  generous  magnanimity^  to  share  in  all  the  wealth  and  patronage 
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Bat  ihe  at^eotiiMi  of  &ae  h!m  k  imp^idUev  itoi  obl^  from 
diefar  ricBcolously  extehsiYe  operation,  but,  from  tbe  enormitv  and 
atrocity  of  the  punishmentt  which  they  emtct  He  who  oflends 
agaimt  them  «  deprived  of  the  right  tame  in  amf  ceurt  qf  law  or 
equity*  He  cannot  h^  guardian  to  an^  chUd^  or  administrator  or 
executor  to  amf  person.  Ikcanneither  take  a  legactff  nor  deed  of 
^t  Mr  hear  kny  ejffice  in  ^ngbrnd^  Wales^  or  Benmck  upon 
Tweed.  The  pecuniary  penalty  for  the  c^cnce  is  equally  enorm- 
ous.— L.  500  would  be  die  pme  to  an  exciseman  or  ocnpocai 
of  the  army  for  his  tranumsiaion^-^No  lap^  of  time  bars  prosed 
outm  forthis  <^ass  of  ofiences.  A  man  may  be  prosecuted  to* 
monrofw  for  not  receiting  the  sacrament  forty  years  igo.  How 
is  it  p98siUe  to  execute  sUck  laws  as  these  ?  And  what  advan- 
tage task  it  be  to  the  C3iurdi  to  continue  a  threat  of  enforcing 
laws  which  are  ^  extravagant^  and  pr^>os(erous]y  cruel,  that 
every  man  of  common  sense  must  know  they  are  extinguished  Sot 
ever  ?  Last  year  TuotA  Skhnouth  made  a  sli^  scratch  in  the 
qiidermis  of  the  Dissenting  Church.  Qf  the  esctraoirdinary  con- 
sequences, we  were  all  witnesses ;  and  yet  there  are  pmonawh^ 
may  think  it  possibfe  to  revive  the  execution  of  the  Test  Acts  t 
If  there  are  no  such  extravagant  perBons,  why  may  tiot  thos^ 
laws  be  repealed  ?  And  never  let  tt  be  fij^gotten,  against  what 
qpeote^  of  men  diey  have  been  enacted — against  men  who  hav^ 
run  greater  risks,  and  with  greater  unanimity,  to  preserve  tb^ 
X^2 frecJ 

of  Scotland,  tt  is  curious  to  observe,  how  intrepidly  the  otie  nation 
exposes  itself  to  danger,  and  how  constatitly  th^  other  abstains  from 
advantage.  A  very  favourite  Argument,  in  support  of  ^he  Corpora- 
tion and  Test  Acts,  is,  that  their' repeal  vould  be  contrary  to  that 
ardde  of 'the  S^oti^  Union,  which  enacts,'  that  all  acts  existing  at 
the  period  of  that  Union,  for  the  efrtabltshment  asid  preservation  t/t 
the  Church  of  England,  Itt  doctrines,  worship,  AsclpUne^  and  go« 
vtmmen^  are  to  remain  in  foil  force  for  ever.  li  is  very  Wrong,  ai 
importaatsttl^ects,  tcAeaye  weak  arguments  unamweied  %  for  it  is 
inpotsiblie  to  conceive  any  too  weak  tp  produce  an  ^tt,  in  topics 
where  many  understandings  interfere.  We  have  to  observe,  there- 
fore, that  it  is  a  folly  to  talk  of  the  eternity  of  any  human  laws.  If 
both  nations  wished  one  ^  the  articles  of  Union  to  be  altered,  it 
ought  to  be  altered.  And  as  the  power  of  altering  it  must  exist 
somewhfT^  there  is  no  other  practical  tnethod  of  carrying  ^tich  al- 
teration into  (e£fect,  than  by  act  of  Parliaitaent,  as  in  any  com- 
mon case.  And  nett,  we  wish  to  observe,  tbkt  the  Corporation  and 
Test  Acts  have  nodiing  to  do  t^th  the  establishment,  doctrine,  wor- 
ship, and  discipline  of  Uie  Church  of  England ;  and  that,  instead  ot 
C(9i|ribu,tipg  to  the  preservation  of  that  Church,  they  add  to  thti ' 
number,  and  inflauie  the  animosity  of  its  enemiesi  and  therefore  ren« 
der  its  destruction  more  probable. 
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fi'ee  goWritm^nt  and  c(»i0dttiti(m 'of  t^  countiy,  duni  anycH 
iher  set  of  men  whatever.  During  the  re^  of  Cbarles  11,  the 
small  remaitiis  of  liberty  were  chiefly  presearved  and  dieridied  by 
them.  They  resisted^  with  effect^  the  arbitrary  des^nt  ci 
Charles  and  James  II,  when  their  own  immecuate  interest 
iN^ouId  have  led  them  to  an  unconditional  submission.  They 
joined  cordially  in  the  Revolution,  and  exposed  themsdhre^ .  to 
the  resentment  of  a  bigotted  princess  and  an  infatuated  peo^e, 
to  seaste  the  succession  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  In  two  re^ 
beIlion»,  the  Dissenters,  witboiit  the  reception  of  a  single  in- 
dividual, showed  a  steady  attachment  to  the  present  govern- 
ment ;  mid  they  have,  at  aQ  times  and  seasons,  (and  vmn  sncb 
praise  was  by  no  means  due  to  the  Church  <^  Engbod),  proved 
themselves  the^  steady  iiiends  of  that  mild,  moderate,  and  tole* 
rant  race  of  Kings,  by  which  we  have  been  gevemed  fer  the 
last  century. 

The  third  monarch  of  that  race  is  now  declining  into  ex- 
treme old  age,  and  oppressed  by  infirmities  of  itdBd  and  body, 
from  whid),  unfortunately,  ^ere  ^ipears  but  Uttfe  chance 
that  hd  should  ever  esamew  His  success^H*,  we  uncerdy  be- 
Mevc  to  be  ID  his  heart  a  friend  to  every  species  of  tderation, 
and  of  an  understanding  elevated  finr  above  aily  feelings  b£  reli- 

eious  bigotry.  It  woiud  be  a  great  and  a  virtuous  part  in 
im^  to  lena  his  power  to  aboUA  these  cfaildisk  and  UBwoitby 
Temnants  of  English  persecution.  If  he  were  steadily  to  pursue 
l2us  high  pdicy,  the  Church,  delicately  aKve  to  the  qiimons  of 
^y^dtv^  would  soon  midgate  its  opposition,  and  consent  to 
atroigtnen  its  real  interests  f  and  toe  persecution  which  hod 
been  abolished,  would  in  a  few  years  be  universally  reprobated  as 
«ruet  aud  unjust.  In  the  dangers  that  are  coming  to  tlie  world, 
•II  the  men  of  thb  emjHre  would  be  loyal ;  and  the  author  eC 
^•ucb^|ood  woidd  go  dowa  to  posterity,  not  aa  one  whom^  timid 
#cdeii8sdescoidd  render  aa  timid  as  themselves^  but  as  a  wise 
and  mi^grtBmmon>  prince,  who  clearly  sMr  the  great  interests 
4){  lis  people,  wnd  steadify  pursued  them.. 


jLnr.  Vlt.  iSssai  PoUiique  sur  te  JXojfawm  de  4a  Nomette 
j^pagne.  Par  Alexandre  de  Hmidxldt ;  les  quatre  dermers 
livraisonSy  en  ^to;  avec  un  Atlas  GeogFt^hique  ei  Phy^qm^ 
enjblio.    Paris.  1809-iO^ll. 

SINCE  the  appeafanee  of  our  former  article  on  this  vahiabk 
and  instrucdve  work,  a  great,  and,  for  the  present  at 
least,  a  lamentable  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  countries 
whidfi  it  describes.  Colonies,  vrhicb  were  at  that  time  the<i- 
badt  of  peace  and  industry,  have  now  become  the  seat  of  vio- 
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lence  arid  dcsdiitkm'.  From  one  extranity  of  Spanish  America 
io  the  other,  the  ancient  bonds  of  subordination  have  been  loosen* 
ed.  A  dvil  war,  attended  with  various  success,  but  every  where 
marked  with  cruelty  and  desolation,  has  divided  the  colonists, 
and  armed  them  for  their  mutual  destruction.  Blood  has  bef  n 
shed  profasely  in  the  field,  and  unmerdiiilty  on  th^  scaffold. 
Flourishing  countries,  that  were  advancii^  n^idly  in  wealth 
and  civilizaticm,  have  suffered  alike  from  the  assertors  of  their 
liberties,  and  from  the  enemies  of  their  independence.  The  re» 
volulionists  and  the  partisans  d^the  mother  country  have  been  e^ 
^uaily  bloody  in  th&r  v^igeance,  and  equally  r^rdless  of  jus« 
tioe  and  consistency,  in  exacting  obedience  to  their  decrees^ 

To  what  causes  tnese  calamities  are  to  be  attributed)  and  what 
^fleets  are  likely  to  result  from  them,  are  questions  worth  our  orni* 
jideration.  Owe  information,  with  all  the  pains  we  have  taken 
to  increase  it,  is  no  doubt  scanty  and  imperfect ;  but  the  sub- 
ject merits  all  our  attention.  It  is  only  by  knowing  the  causes 
of  these  troubles,  that  we  can  judge  whetmr  there  be  any  hope 
of  appeasing  them;  and  it  is  only  by  examining  the  consequences 
to  which  they  lead,  that  we  can  know  what  to  wish  or  to  expert 
as  to  their  termination.  That  a  war  with  her  colonies  must  b? 
ruinous  to  Spain,  is  abundantly  dear ;  but  that  a  vduntary  se- 
paration from  the  mother  country  is  best  for  America  may  not 
be  equaHy  certain.  If  a  settlement  could  be  made,  which  should 
idieve  the  colonies  from  oppression,  redress  their  ^cvances^ 
and  secure  them  from  beccnmng  the  victims  ddier  of  domestic 
Qrranny  or  of  foreign  usurpatioa,  would  it  beany  drawback  frasn 
such  an  arranganent,  that  it  eztinffuished  the  flames  of  civil 
war,  and  composed  the  dissensions  £at  ^ve  rise  to  it  ?  '  If  a 
peaceable  accommodation,  foimded  on  pnuciples  <^  justice  and 
moderation,  could  procure  to  the  mother  country  the  assistance 
of  her  cofeuies,  in  aid  of  her  own  exertions  against  France, 
would  it  not  be  preferable  to  the  chance  of  war,  uncertain  in  ita 
i»ue,  ruinous  in  its  progress,  and,  ev&i  if  sueoessfol,  destruc- 
tive of  its  object  ?  With  these  views  of  the  question  before  us» 
we  shall  Ix^n  with  a  short  account  of  the  disturbances  which  at 
present  agitate  and  desolate  America,  and  proceed  afterwards  to 
the  more  pleasing  task  of  following  Humboldt  in  his  description 
of  the  wealth  and  pro^rity  ot  those  countries,  before  they  were 
visited  with  that  cafaumty. 

When  the  Central  Junta  promulgated  the  decrees  in  favour 
of  the  Spanish  colonies,  referred  to  in  our  former  article,  *  they 
were  aware,  that  a  spirit  of  disaffection  existed  in  America,  mid 
was  fast  increasing.    They  knew,  by  intercepted  letters,  that 
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French  agents  were  busQy  employed  in  working  opon  the  colo- 
nists, and  temptuig  them  with  offers  of  incfependence ;  and* 
tiiought,  by  the  equity  and  h'berafity  of  their  concessions,  to 
ccmnteract  th^  madiinations  of  the  enemy.  But,  unfortunate- 
ly, ^ey  forgo^  that  empty  dedarations  of  abstract  rights  are 
not  sumdent  to  allay  discontents  engendered  by  the  sense  of 
actual  oppression.  If  there  had  been  no  alienation  in  the  colo- 
nies, but  that  excited  by  the  artifices  of  France,  the  decrees 
which  they  passed  might  have  answered  their  purpose.  But  tlie 
colonists  sought  relief  from  real  grievances,  and  were  not  satis- 
fied with  the  removal  of  speculative  wrongs.  Maonifiecnt  in 
promise,  but  poor  in  performance,  the  decrees  or  the  Junta 
served  only  to  rais^  expectations,  and  to  infuse  distrust.  The 
colonies  were  told,  that  they  had  the  same  rights  with  the  mo- 
ther country ;  but  those  who  addressed  them  in  that  langua^, 
treats  them  as  if  they  had  none.  At  no  time,  not  even  imder 
the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  had  diey  ever  seen  justice  more  cor- 
rupt, peculation  more  active,  authority  more  insolent  and  des- 
potic, rapacity  and  oppression  more  secure  from  punishment, 
than  in  the  interval  between  the  declaration  of  war  a^nst 
f*rance,  and  the  commaicement  of  the  troubles  in  America.  * 
It  had  been  always  one  of  their  principal  grievances,  that  they 
were  excluded  fVom  offices  of  trust  and  emolument  in  their  own 
(pountry.  Instead  of  removing  this  cause  d  discontent,  the  pro- 
visional governments  of  Spain  sent  out  to  them  shoals  of  Eu- 
ropeans, r^ined  in  their  fortunes,  and  balked  in  their  prospects, 
by  the  oonvulsions  of  the  mother  country,  to  find  a  recompense 
for  their  losses  at  home  in  places  and  emoluments  in  America, 
which  the  natives  thought  in  lustice  due  to  themselves.  Even  tbe^ 
cessation  of  hostilities  Drought  with  it  new  causes  of  discontent. 
The  war  with  England,  which  had  lasted,  witli  little  intermission^ 
for  more  than  twelve  years,  had  but  slightly  and  partially  af- 
fected the  commercial  proqierity  of  the  colonies,  and,  latterly, 
iiot  at  alL  Neutrals,  sailing  under  double  Ucaises  from  London 
and  Madrid,  had  carried  on  their  commerce ;  and,  where  li- 
censes could  not  be  obtained,  their  necessities  had  been  amply 
relieved  by  a  contraband  trade,  which,  in  time  of  war,  the 
l^anish  government  had  no(  the  power  to  check.  Ilie  resto- 
ration ofpeace  revived  the  commercial  monopoly  of  the  mother 
country  in. all  its  rigour,  and  nearly  annihilated  the  trade  of  the 
colonies.  Spnin  could  not  afford  a  market  for  thdr  produc- 
^ons,  or  even  simply  them  wil;h  vessels  to  convey  thar  produce 

to 

•  See  debates  ot  the  Cortes  on  the  9th  and  1 1th  January  1811  ; — 
and  more  especiaUy  the  ^pecchca^of  Lisperguer,  Fclicl,  and  Valcar- 
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to  Europe.  Cuba,  Caracas,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  which  raise 
bulky  and  perishable  articlesy  requiring  a  large  tonnage  to  ex- 
port them,  and  liable  to  spoil  if  not  brought  speedily  to  market, 
were  the  greatest  sufierers  by  this  change.  Cuba,  nrom  its  situ^ 
ation,  comd  best  reCeve  itseir  by  contraband,  the  natural  check 
of  ^poller  and  injustice  in  matters  of  commerce :  But  eyeii 
Cuba  was  loud  in  its  complaints  of  restrictions ;  which  appeared 
intolerable,  when  it  became  manifest  that  no  one  was  benefited 
by  them  excq>t  the  merchants  of  Cadiz.  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Caracas  made  similar  representations  |  but  no  efifect  was  pro^ 
duced  by  their  remonstrances. 

In  this  situation  of  affairs,  the  news  arrived  in  America  of  th^ 
irruption  of  the  French  into  Andalusia,  and  of  the  dispersion  of 
the  Central  Junta,  loaded  with  the  execrations  and  contempt 
of  the  people.  Among  the  charges  against  that  body,  was  the 
ac^sation  of  having  Strayed  their  country  to  France,  and  se- 
cretly favoured  the  progress  of  her  arms.  We  bdieve  the  diarge 
to  have  been  most  unjust ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the 
central  government  htui  made  an  unskilful  use  of  the  resources 
of  the  country  entrusted  to  its  hands ;  that  it  had  lost  the  eonfi<& 
dence  of  its  subjects,  b^  the  want  of  openness  and  candour^  tm 
much  as  by  want  of  vigour  and  success  j  and  that  it  had  alien* 
ated  its  allies  by  unworthy  suspicions,  pettifogging  altercations^ 
and  ruinous  delays.  When  America  had  first  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  war  with  France,  the  colonists  had  expressed  the 
greatest  ardour  in  the  cause  of  the  mother  country,  and  had  ifia- 
nifested  the  sincerity  of  their  zeal,  by  the  readiness  of  their  obe^ 
dienoe  to  her  provisional  governments,  and  by  the  liberoli^  of 
their  contributions  in  her  support  But  when  every  wind  from 
Europe  brou^t  tidings  of  defeats  and  disasters,  witn  compkints 
of  misconduct,  and  accusations  of  treachery,  they  became  more 
muing  of  their  donations,  and  less  disposed  to  give  their  confi- 
dence, or  intrust  their  destinies,  to  those  who  had  the  adminis- 
tration of  her  affairs.  They  recollected,  with  jealousy  and  dis- 
trust, that,  in  most  parts  of  America,  and  universally  in  Europe', 
the  people^  and  not  their  governors,  had  first  expressed  appre- 
hensions of  the  designs  of  France,  and  taken  up  arms  to  oppose 
them.  They  could  not  forget,  that  when  the  first  account  of 
the  transactions  at  Bayonne,  aud  insurrection  of  Seville,  reach- 
ed Caracas,  the  governors  of  the  colony  had  affix^ed  to  disbe- 
lieve the  intelligence,  and  were  only  compelled,  by  their  fears  of 
the  populace,  to  declare  war  on  France,  and  swear  fidelity  to 
Ferdinand  VII.  They  knew  also,  that  at  Buenos  Ayres,  Liniers 
had  forfeited  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  a  people,  so  much 
and  so  justiy  beholden  to  him  for  his  past  services,  by  preach- 
ing up  to  them  the  duty  of  w^ting  for  events  in  the  reninsula  j 
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and,  a«  their  £ithers  had  done  in  the  Soccession  War,  of  fi)Dow- 
ing  the  fortunes  of  the  conqueror.  There  prevailed,  thereCbre, 
in  the  minds  of  all  Spanish  Americans,  who  were  incensed  with 
French  aggression,  or  attached  to  the  name  and  glory  of  their 
country,  a  general  and  not  unnatural  suspicion,  that  the  persona 
possesMd  of  authority  among  them  were  not  deserving  of  thdr 
confidence.  Creatures  of  Godoy ,  as  the  greater  part  of  those  in 
tlie  service  of  government  necessarily  were,  they  shared  in  the 
odium  attached  to  his  name.  Old  Spaniards,  as  they  almost 
uojversajly  were,  they  were  suspected  of  being  more  atiidous  to 
maintain  the  connexion  with  the  mother  country,  than  to  do 
iehd  Americak)  Spain  &om  foreign  usurpation. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  pubuc  mind  at  Caracas,  when  news 
arrived  of  the  loas  of  Seville,  and  dissolution  of  tlie  central  go* 
vemment  '  Those  who  were  a&aid  of  French  domination,  were 
seized  with  fresh  alarm.  Those  who  had  suffered  from  the  raqno- 
poly  and  restrictive  regulations  of  the  motncr  country,  were  glifa  of 
the  opportunity  to  take  tlie  redress  of  grievances  into  their  own 
Jiaods.  The  government,  destitute  of  popularity,  an^  aban« 
doned  by  the  military,  yielded  to  this  combination,  and,  after 
a  feeble  resistance,  permitted  a  provisional  Junta  to  intrude  in- 
to its  f^ace,  and  exercise  its  fuhctions.  ^  Tliose  who  secretly 
aspired  to  independence  disguised  their  sentiments,  and  joined 
with  the  others  iii  swearing  fidelity  to  Ferdinand  VII,  and  pro» 
Messing  attachment  to  the  mother  country  j  till  subsequent  events 
gave  strength  to  tlieir  party,  and  encouraged  tlicm,  first  to  a- 
irow,  and  afterwards  to  effectuate  their  designs.  Thdr  reserve 
and  difittinulation  at  the  commencement  of  the  insurrection,  af- 
ford, however,  the  strongest  proof,  that  when  Caracas  first  re- 
jected the  authority  of  the  R^ncy,  the  majority  of  its  lea^r^ 
were  eitiier  sincere  in  their  protessions  of  adherence  to  the  mo* 
ther  country,  or  afraid  to  declare  their  real  intentions,  because 
the  people  were  not  \*et  prepared  to  enter  into  their  schemes. 

It  wa^  not  long,  however,  before  the  Regency  furnished  them 
with  materials  to  exasperate  the  people  against  the  mother  coun- 
try^ if  hot  with  grounds  to  justify  vieu's  of  complete  separation 
and  absolute  indq>endence.  Though  tlie  CentralJunta  had  de- 
clared, that  the  transatlantic  possessions  of  Spain  had  equal 
lights  with  its  European  provinces,  the  R^^ncy  continuecl  to 
govern  them  on  the  footing  of  dependent  colonies.  An  order 
was  given,  that  nt>  persons  should  be  permitted  to  land  in  Ame- 
rica,* without  a  p^sport  from  tlie  government  at  home,  or  from 
some  of  its  agents  abroad,  as  if  the  Americans  were  not  fit  tu 
be  trusted  out  of  the  pupillage  in  which  tlicy  had  been  hitherto 

confined. 
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confined.    Viceroys,  Captains-general,  Jadoes,  and  other  ofli- 
cers,  were  sent  out  to  them  from  Spain,  with  such  powers  and 
instructions  as  the  old  government  had  been  accustomed  to  trans* 
mit  to  its  servants.     Many  of  the  persons  entrusted  with  these 
conunissi<His  were  of  doubtful  fidelity,  and  some  of  them  bad 
voluntary  V  taken  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  Joseph,  and  actuallv 
received  n-om  him  the  same  appointments  in  the  colonies  which 
they  afterwards  obtained  from  the  Regency  of  Cadiz.     But  the 
transaction,  which  made  the  det^pest  impression  on  the  cdoniesg 
was  the  revocation  of  the  decree  in  fiivour  of  their  oommerce. 
The  remonstrances  of  Cuba  had  at  length  awakened  the  Uof 
gency  from  its  torpor,  and  ))rocurcd  a  decree,  *  pennitting  the 
colonies  to  trade  with  foreign  nations  in  articles  of  their  own  pro* 
duction,  for  whicli  they  liad  no  market  at  home.    This  decree 
was  just,  equitable,  and  necessiiry ;  but  it  was  contrary  to  the 
interests,  and  offensive  to  tlie  prejudices  of  the  merchants  of 
Cadiz  ;  and,  on  that  account,  after  an  interval  of  five  weeks,  f 
it  was  recalled,  and  declared  to  have  been  a  forgery  and  bapo-' 
KJtion  on  the  pubL'(%     No  inquiry,  however,  was  made  into  the 
origin,  nor  punistiment  inflicted  on  the  authors  of  this  pious 
fraud ;  and  therefore  no  credit  was  given  to  the  declaration,  that 
it  was  qsiprious,  and  had  been  publidied  without  authooty.     No 
one  coiud  believe,  that  a  forgery  of  this  nature  had  beoi  com- 
mitted, witli  impunity,  in  the  offices  of  government ;  or  that  a 
spurious  decree,  in  name  of  the  K^ency,  had  been  sufiiered  to 
circulate  for  weeks,  in  the  place  of  its  residence,  without  chal- 
lenge or  contradiction.     The  second  decree  was  therefore  at- 
tributed to  the  influence  of  the  Junta  and  merchants  of  Cadiz, 
who  had  extorted,  from  the  weakness  and  necessities  of  the  Re- 
gency, the  denial  of  an  act,  which  its  members  had  not  courage 
to  vindicate,  or  justice  to  maintain.     We  may  judge  whether, 
after  conduct  so  mean,  so  dastardly  and  so  dishonest,  any  man 
of  sense  or  spirit  in  America  could  respect  a  government,  which 
had  acted  a  part  so  timid,  so  shuffling,  and  so  fraudulent. 

While  this  impresbion  was  still  trc^  at  Caracas,  iutelligcnce 
arrivecL  that  all  who  adhered  to  (he  late  revolutionary  proceed- 
ings wcl-e  proclaimed  traitors,  and  thft  the  ports  of  the  colony 
were  declared  to  be«in  a  state  oi*  blockade,  till  it  should  acknow« 
ledge  the  Regency  at  Cadiz  as  the  true  and  k^mate  represent 
tatioii  of  Ferdinand  VII.  This  measure,  firuit  of  the  imheetle 
haughtiness  of  tlie  government  and  ^i^amMunted  avarice  c£  the 
merchants,  would  have  been  of  doubtful  policy,  could  it  have 
Ux^n  followed  up  by  powerful  fleets  and  numerous  armies.    But, 

instead 
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instead  of  a  Jitake  ci  Alva  or  Duke  of  Parma  to  enforce  iU  otdersf 
the  B.^aic}r  sent  out  a  lawyer  to  wrangle  with  the  colonists,  and 

3^e  uiem  into  obedience.  Mr  Cortavarria»  for  so  he  was  call* 
f  fixed  his  residoice  at  Puerto  Rico»  and  from  that  secure  sta- 
tion commenced  a  regular  fire  of  tedious  proclamations  against 
Caracas ;  to  which  Caracas  rq>lied  with  tl^  same  innocent  wea* 
pons  f — till  at  lengthy  provoked  with  their  obstinacy,  and  worst- 
ed in  the  argumait,  he  fulminated  against  then  a  decree,  * 
confeming  ibe  blockade  ordered  by  the  Regency  six  months  be- 
fore ;  f  but  with  strict  injunctions  to  his  blockading  squadron, 
where  sudi  could  be  found,  not  to  molest  English  or  Portuguese 
vessds  upon  the  coast,  though  these  were  the  only  ships  ha 
couU  expect  to  meet  with*  A  piratical  war  had  already  com- 
menced, which  cost  the  people  of  Caracas  the  loss  of  some  fish- 
ing boats  and  miserable  coasters,  but  was  attended  with  noodier 
consequence ;  and  &iled  entirely  in  reducing  the  colony  to  sub- 
mission. 

Irritated  by  this  petty  warfare,  and  enraged  at  the  contume- 
Hous  epithets  which  the  mother  country  and  her  partizans  con- 
tinued to  lavish  upon  thorn,  the  leaders  of  Caracas  executed  at 
length  a  design,  which  they  had  early  announced,  of  assembling 
a  general  congress  of  del^ates  from  all  theprincipal  towns  and 
districts  whicli  had  espoused  their  cause.  This  congress  met  at 
Caracas  on  the  2d  of  March,  1811,  and  began  wim  renewing 
the  oath  of  fidelity  to  Ferdinand  VII,  and  repeating  the  former 
dedarations  of  attachment  to  the  mother  country.  But  a  diffio*- 
^it  ^irit  from  that  of  the  first  insurgents  had  now  ai'isen,  and 
acquired  an  unhappy  ascendancy  in  the  colony.  A  refugee  from 
America,  whose  lifetime  has  been  spent  in  stirring  up  enemies 
to  Spain,  had  been  permitted,  by  the  English  government,  to 
return  to  Caracas,  and  had  there  contrived  to  get  himself  elect- 
ed member  of  congress  by  one  of  the  most  inconsiderable  towns 
of  the  province^  A  patriotic  club  was  gpt  together,  and  a 
newspaper  set  on  foot,  with  the  imjposing  title  ot  the  *  Patriot 
of  Venezuela ; '  having  for  its  professed  obiect  to  discredit  and 
destroy  the  system  of  moderation  on  which  the  leaders  of  the 
insurrection  had  hitherto  proceeded.  These  arts  were  as  usual 
successiuL  On  the  5th  of  July,  1811,  the  deputies  who  had 
so  lately  renewed  their  oaths  to  Ferdinand,  abjured  his  autlio- 
lity,  declared  themselves  absolved  from  aJl  alliance  to  the 
Crown  of  Spain,  and  constituted  the  provinces  which  th^  re- 
presented into  free  and  independent  states,  with  the  title  of 
United  Provinces  of  Veneauela. 

These  violent  changes  have  been  followed  by  the  consequen- 
^ cea 
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ces  it  W9A  tiktani  tof  Expect  frotn  them.  An  antirevoldtionarp 
party  has  ^rung  up,  and  excited  alarm  even  within  the  citfr  of 
Caracas*  The  adherents  of  the  mother  country  have,  in  tneir 
torn,  been  proscribed,  and  punished  by  the  same  summary  jus- 
tice, which,  if  the  stronger  party,  they  would  have  inflicted  on 
their  cqiponents.  If  the  accounts  we  have  received  are  corrsct, 
many  persons  h^ve  been  arrested  on  suspicion,  and  thrown  in- 
to prison ;  some  banished,  and  not  a  few  nut  to  deadi ;  and,  to 
stnlce  greater  terror  into  the  disaffected,  the  heads  of  the  sn^y 
era  have  been  fixed  on  poles  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  as  a  warn* 
ing  to  the  unwary,  not  to  question  the  legitimate  authority  to- 
ercised  by  the  free  and  independent  states  of  Venezuela. — Sudi 
are  the  Imppy  auspices  under  which  South  American  regenaia^- 
tion  ha$  commenced,  and  such  the  benefits  of  a  leader  experi* 
enced  in  revolutions !  Valencia,  a  town  of  the  interior,  not 
far  distant  from  Caracas,  and  inhabited  by  some  of  the  dUM 
and  most  respectable  Creole  iau^ilies  of  the  province,  had  ori- 
ginally taken  part  with  the  insurgents,  and  sent  deputies  to  their 
congress  i  but,  on  the  declaration  of  independence,  it  fell  off  from 
their  party ;  on  which  Miranda  was  sent  against  the  unhappy 
town  with  a  body  of  forces ;  and,  by  the  last  accounts,  he  has 
punished  it  most  severely  for  its  disobedience.  Coro  Mid  MA- 
racaybo,  however,  still  hold  out ;  and  continue,  as  they  have 
done  from  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  stedfast  in  the  inter-^ 
est  of  the  mother  country. 

The  provinces  in  the  south  and  the  west  have  not  been  m^^re 
fortunate  or  more  pacific.  On  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  dis- 
tntbances  at  Caracas,  the  Vic^oy  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota  gave  thtf 
strictest  orders  to  cut  off  all  communication  between  the  province* 
subject  to  his  jurisdiction  and  those  occupied  bv  the  insurgents^ 
But  the  same  grievances  and  the  same  fears,  which  had  excited 
Caracas  to  rise  against  its  government,  existed  in  New  Grenada. 
The  rashness  and  violence  of  the  Corregidor  of  Socorro,  who 
made  the  troops  under  his  command  fire  upon  a  mutinous,  but 
unarmed  populace,  became  the  signal  for  insurrection.  At* 
tacked  by  an  immense  multitude  from  the  neighbouring  coun* 
try,  he  was  besi<^ed  in  a  convent  to  which  he  had  retired  for 
protection,  and  starved  into  surrendering.  *  8ocorr6  imme* 
diatdy  appointed  its  junta,  and  sent  to  the  Audiencia  of  Santa 
Fi  a  vinoication  of  its  pk^oceediUgs.  The  Viceroy,  finding  il 
in  vain  to  oppose  the  general  indinaticms  of  the  people,  whK^ 
had  been  strongly  manifested  in  a  tnnult  that  occurred  in  th6 
capital,  but  desiroua  to  retain  at  least  the  semblance  of  oiftho- 
rity,  yielded  to  their  wishes,  and  indulged  them  with  a  juntiw 
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•f  whkh,  in  ireturn,  he  was  declared  president  He  even  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  them  to  recognise  the  Regency  as  the  le- 
Eitimate  representatives  of  Ferdinand  VII.  in  Europe ;  f  but 
is  influence  was  of  short  duration.  The  massacre,  at  Quito, 
of  many  of  the  principal  Creoles  of  that  city,  by  a  body  of 
troops  in  the  service  of  the  Viceroy  of  Lima,  excited  universal 
detestation  throughout  America,  and  increased  aU  the  former* 
jealousies  and  ^^prehensions  entertained  of  the  officers  and  scr- 
vantii  of  the  mother  country.  The  Viceroy  of  Santa  F^  was 
deprived  of  his  authority  j  and  from  that  time,  the  rich  and 
exteuMve  kingdom  of  New  Grenada  has  followed  the  example, 
and  trod,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  footsteps  of  Caracas. 
In  spring  of  the  present  year,  a  general  congress  was  hdd  at 
Santa  16  de  Bogota,  wliich  abjured  the  provisional  govem- 
m^its  of  SpMU,  but  acknowledged  Ferdinand  VII.  as  nie  law- 
iul  King  and  Sovereign  of  Cundinamarca ;  for  such  is  the  new 
anpeOation  they  have  chosen  for  their  country.  An  angiy  re- 
my  has  appear^  from  Caracas,  abusing  them  for  adhering  to 
Ferdinand,  and  declaring  that  Caracas  will  never  submit  to  a 
kingly  government,  or  adopt  any  form  of  dvil  policy,  but  one 
inanufactored  for  its  own  use  by  its  own  rq)resentatives.  How 
Cundinamarca  has  received  this  rebuke,  has  not  yet  appeared* 

The  insurgents  of  Buenos  Ayres  began  with  an  iq>penrance 
of  moderation,  which,  unless  we  are  greatly  misinformed,  was 
very  fiur  from  corresponding  with  the  real  sentiments  of  their 
iiearts.  No  part  of  America,  it  must  be  confessed,  had  greater 
provocations  than  Buenos  Ayres,  or  stronger  inducements  to 
shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  mother  country.  Nowhere  was  the 
partiality  of  the  government  in  &vour  of  Europeans  more  ex* 
elusive,  or  less  justifiable.  Vagabonds  from  Old  Spain,  with- 
out education,  merit  or  talents,  were  preferred  in  every  de- 
partm^it  of  the  public  service,  to  Creoles  of  the  highest  rank 
and  consideration.  No  town  of  Amto'ca  is  more  commercid 
than  Buenos  Ayres,  or  depends  more  absolutely  and  directly 
on  its  trade.  Us  chief  population  consists  of  merchants ;  and 
its  importance  is  derivecl  entirely  fi*om  its  situation  as  the  staple^ 
of  the  Bio  Plata  with  Europe.  The  articles  which  it  exports 
are  of  a  pmshable  nature ;  and  consequently  every  suspension 
of  commerce  is  doubly  injurious  to  it.  No  place  had  therefore 
su&red  more  severely  6rom  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  mo- 
nqKily  of  the  mother  country,  or  firom  Ae  heavy  duties  upon 
trade  which  the  commissioners  of  the  Central  jTunta  had  the 
foliy  to  impose*    Of  these  grievances,  Buenos  Ayres  had  made 

loud 
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loud  ooin()lMnti3  to  die  goTenunoit  of  Spain ;  but  no  attentioa 
had  been  given  to  its  remonstrances. 

Li  the  town  of  Buemra  Ayres  the  revolution  vas  aooHQplish-* 
ad /without  difficulty.  *  The  Vicaroy  made  no  resistance  to  die 
peqple>  and  yielded  his  authori^  without  a  stnu^gle.  But  in 
oth^  parts  of  the  viceroyalty  a  rormidable  opposition  declared 
itselfl  Montevideo  was  induced,  by  the  influence  of  the  Spa- 
nish mlEurine^  to  recognize  the  Regency  of  Cadiz,  f  Cordova,  an 
inland  town,  about  500  mUes  from  Bu^os  Ayres,  beeame  the  seat 
of  a  oounter-revcjutiim  under  Liniers  and  other  adherents  of 
Spain.  As  it  was  frcnn  this  quarter  that  the  greatest  danger 
was  to  be  apprdiended,  the  leaders  of  the  revohition  despatched 
a  body  of  forces  a^^ainst  Cordova.  Doubtfid  oS  the  fiodity  of 
the  pecqale,  the  chiefs  of  the  eounter^r^vdution  fled  at  the  ap» 
proach  <^  the  anny  of  Bu^ios  Ayres,  |  and  endeavoured  to 
escape  across  the  plains  of  Tucmnan,  and  reach  the  frontiers  d£ 
Peru.  But  they  were  pursued  «id  taken  f(  and,  without  any 
form  of  process,  barbarously  murdered.  Liniers,  whose  hu- 
manitir  to  th^  Engli^  after  the  recapture  of  Buenos  Ayres,  en* 
tides  him  to  our  regret,  was  dehberately  shot  throu^  the  head, 
some  days  after  his  surrender,  by  two  of  the  opposite  fiu^tion, 
on  whcan  he  had  conferred  the  rank  of  officers  for  their  ser- 
vices on  that  occasion.  His  p<^ularity  at  Buenos  Avres  was 
the  true  cause  of  this  atrocious  act.  When  the  revcmitionista 
finuid  it  impossible  to  gain  him  over  to  their  party,  ihey  de- 
termined on  bis  deaths  as  the  only  effectual  security  against  his 
oppositicm. 

After  the  suppression  of  the  coiinter^revokitionists  at  Cor* 
^bva,  the  revolutionary  army  proceeded  towards  the  AndeZf 
to  oppose  a  force  Which  the  Viceroy  of  Lima  was  making  a- 
gainst  them.  An  action  took  place  at  Suipacha,  n  in  wnich 
Uie  insurgents  were  victorious;  and,  as  the  price  of  their  vie* 
tory,  thev  obtained  possession  of  Potosi,  and  of  the  greater 
part  of  thelipper  provinces-  But  the  army  of  Peru  rallied^ 
and,  in  a  suosequ^t  action  at  Desaguadero,  **  the  troops  of 
Buaios  Ayres  were  totally  defeated  and  dispersed.  An  insur- 
rection at  Arequipa,  on  the  South  Sea,  is  si^posed  to  be  the 
reason  why  the  Peruvian  forces  have  not  pursued  their  advanr 
tage,  and  tota%  expelled  them  from  the  upper  country. 

Another  detachment  of  the  revolutionary  array  was  sent  into 
Paraguay  to  secure  the  Portuguese  frontier,  and  to  compel  the 
iddiMent  and  unwilling  inhabitants  of  that  vast  r<^on  to  em- 
brace 
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hrmoe  tbe  oatlse  of  independenoe.  This  9xp^diAm  kad  no  ^ 
nemicB  to  encounter,  nor  difficulties  to  orercomc,  but  nrfiat  m* 
rote  from  the  immensity  of  the  r^ons  they  had  to  travarse, 
and  frcnn  the  pasMTe  aversoiess  of  die  inhabitants  to  change  thd 
condition  in  which  they  were  boni« 

A  more  formidable  opposition  was  established  at  Montevideo^ 
The  party  of  the  motner  country,  which  was  predominant  in 
that  place,  had  the  superioritjr  at  sea,  and  could  thensfere  in* 
termpt  at  pleasure  the  navigation  of  the  river.  But  the  m^ 
fluence  of  tne  English  kept  both  parties  within  bounds,  til)  the 
arrival  of  Eilio,  *  an  officer  of  the  marine,  who  was  sent  out  to 
the  Rio  Plata  with  the  commission  of  viceroy  of  the  province^ 
After  trying  in  vain  to  persuade  the  Junta  of  Buenos  Ayres  to 
recognise  his  authority,  Elio  declared  war  against  than,  at* 
tacked  dieir  ships,  destroyed  their  commerce,  and  threatened 
to  bombard  their  town,  and  to  call  in  a  Portuguese  army  ^om 
Rio  de  Jandro  to  punish  their  rebellion.  The  Junta,  provoked 
by  his  hostilities,  and  alarmed  at  his  secret  intrigues  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  ordered  all  Europeans  into  banishment,  f  who  oouU 
not  find  security  for  their  behaviour ;  and  recalling  their  army 
from  Paraguay,  sent  it  against  Montevideo.  Elio,  driven  with* 
in  the  walls  of  that  fortress,  had  recourse  to  the  bombardment 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  renewed  his  threats  of  calKng  in  the  as^ 
sistance  of  the  Portuguesc4  An  armistice  has  been  since  con* 
duded ;  and,  were  iSio  of  a  less  violent  character,  this  suq>en* 
sion  of^rms  might  possibly  lead  to  a  permanent  abcommo^ 
dation. 

In  C^ili,  the  authoritjr  of  the  mother  country  has  been  su- 
perseded by  the  aristocracr^r  <^  the  colony.  The  government 
nas  fallen,  peaceably  and  without  resistance,  into  the  hands  of 
the  great  Creole  &milies,  who  seem  hitherto  to  hare  used  their 
power  with  temper  and  moderation. 

Very  different  has  been  the  fate  of  Mexico.  In  no  part  at 
Spanish  America  have  the  flames  of  civil  discord  raged  vdth 
such  destructive  activity  as  in  that  kingdom.  Nowhere  has  so 
much  blood  been  spih,  or  such  irreparable  mischief  committed* 
8ix  months  ago  it  was  calculated,  that  more  than  60,000  peiw 
sons  had  already  perished  in  the  contest  |  and  though  the  party 
of  the  mother  country  was  then  triumphant,  the  insurgents 
had  been  dispersed,  but  were  not  pacified.  Numerous  parties 
of  guerriUas  occupied  the  mountains  and  infested  the  YAA 
roads,  so  as  to  interrupt  all  internal  commerce,  and  rem&r 
the*  communication  of  one  city  with  another  insecure.     Hatred 
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ml  djicontent  wei«  as  strong  as  ever.  The  rigorous  punlsh- 
Biento  inflicted  by  the  eonqueror,  though  they  terrified  ibr  the 
mameaai^  increased  the  alienation  of  the  vanquidied.  The  dis* 
dainful  Kfusal  <^  all  redress  c^  grievances^  as  derogatory  irom 
the  dignity  of  govemmait,  removed  to  a  distance  aQ  nope  of 
coDCOid  or  conciliation. 

Our  inloraiation  concerning  this  war  is  exceedingly  defective. 
The  revolotionary  party  have  published  no  declarations  to  jus* 
tify  their  insurrection»  or  explain  their  views ;  or,  if  they  did, 
their  nuuu£e«loes  have  not  reached  Europe.  It  appears,  how- 
ever^  from  a  short  account  (^  the  commencement  ot  these  trou- 
bles, published  in  that  excellent  but  mudi  calumniated  periodi-* 
cal  woric,  the  Egpanolf  *  that  the  arrest  and  deposal  of  tne  vice- 
roy, Harrigara^,  in  1808,  had  divided  the  Mexicans  into  two 
parties,  exceedii^y  inflamed  against  each  other ;  and  that  the 
&vour  shown  bv  we  Central  Junta  to  those  who  arrested  him, 
bad  converted  tue  opposite  party  into  determined  enemies  cf  the 
mother  country.  Nor  were  other  causes  of  discontent  wanting. 
The  same  faults  were  committed  in  New  l^ain  as  in  other  parts 
of  America.  The  Creoles  were  first  bnoyed  up  with  extrava^ 
gant  expectaticms,  and  then  disappointed  and  disgusted*  Every 
new  viceroy  and  servant  of  government  that  arrived  from  Eu- 
rope, brought  with  htm  a  fresh  importation  of  jobs.    The  mea* 


inspired  distrust  of  the  wisdom  or  the  honesty  that  directed  her 
cooncils. 

An  extensive  conspiracy  had  been  formed,  which  was  on  the 
eve  ci  breaking  out,  when  n  violent  and  mistaken  exercise  ot* 
authori^  at  Queretaro  occasioned  it  sndd^ily  to  explode.  In 
an  instant,  more  than  half  the  kingdom  of  New  Spain  was  in 
arms.  The  insurrection  began  at  Dolores,  f  in  the  province  of 
Guanaxuato,  in  the  centre  of  the  mining  country,  and  spread 
with  incredible  velocity  in  every  direction.  The  ringleaders 
were  chiefly  priests  i  but  many  lawj^ers  and  military  oflicers 
joined  with  them ;  and,  what  was  most  alarming  of  all,  some  re- 
giments of  militia.  Their  forces  rapidly  incre^Md  to  armies  of 
SO  or  40,000  men»  and  more ;  and,  so  popular  was  their  cause, 
that,  afier  Uie  severest  defeats,  the^  reassembled  in  a  short  time 
with  undunimsbed  numbers.  At  tnis  critical  moment,  the  vice- 
roy Venq;as  arrived  firom  Spain  j  and  to  the  activity,  firmness 
mi  energy,  which  he  displayed  on  this  occasion,  his  comitry 
tt  indebtra  for  the  preservation  of  Mexico. 
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The  insurgents  having  taken  by  assault  the  populous  town  of 
Guanaxuato*  *  in  which  they  found  immense  booty,  advanced 
lo  Valladolid,  where  they  were  received  f  mth  demonstrations 
of  joy ;  and,  gathering  strength  as  they  proceeded,  they  passed 
through  Toluca,  and  entered  the  jJain  of  Mexico  X  with  an  ar- 
my ofmore  than  40,000  men.  Hidalgo^  Allende,  and  their  o- 
iher  chiefe,*  had  great  expectations  from  the  spirit  of  dIsafFec- 
lion  in  the  capital;  but  the  prudence  of  Venegas  disconcerted 
all  their  schemes.  Their  friends  within  the  city  were  deterred 
from  showing  themselves,  by  the  disposition  which  he  made  of 
Lis  forces ;  and  many  were  detached  from  their  cause,  by  the 
sentence  c^  excommunication  which  the  Arclibishop,  at  his  insti- 
gation, fuhninated  against  them.  After  waiting  some  hours, 
without  daring  to  attack  the  troops,  who  remained  in  their  en* 
trenchments,  they  retired  without  attempting  any  thing ;  show* 
ing  upon  this,  as  upon  other  occasions,  a  miserable  want  of  en- 
terprise and  deficiency  of  military  skill  Afler  their  feiitn-e  in 
this  attempt,  they  were  pursued  by  a  succession  of  disasters. 
'Hie  judicious  movements  and  well  concerted  attacks  of  Venegas 
baffled  all  their  plans,  and  drove  them  from  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other.  After  innumerable  defeats,  the  chiefs  of 
the  insurrection  were  at  length  surprised  at  SaltiUo,  §  in  en- 
deavourbgto  make  their  esc^e  into  the  internal  provinces^ 
Still,  however,  the  country  was  not  pacified.  A  montli  after 
the  affair  of  Saltillo,  a  bo^  of  12,000  insurgents  were  in  arms 
in  the  ne^bourhckxi  of  Qu^retaro,  and  were  then  defeated.  || 
Such,  in&ed,  is  the  scantinessof  our  information  with  regard  tf^ 
this  war,  that  it  is  only  from  the  official  accounts  of  victories^ 
that  we  know  of  the  progress  or  continuance  of  the  insuirection. 

The  praise  which  Vene^  has  justly  merited  for  his  pru«» 
dence  and  steadiness,  in  circumstances  of  great  difficulty  and 
alarm,  we  are  concerned  to  add  he  has,  in  our  o^nnion,  for- 
feited, by  the  cruelty  and  severity  of  his  punishments  against 
the  insurgents.  In  some  places,  we  are  told,  he  has  decimated 
theuihabitants ;  and  where  he  has  spared  the  lives  of  his  Indian 
prisoners,  we  have  heard,  that  he  has  impressed  upon  then\ 
what  they  consider  an  indelible  mark  of  ignaminy,  by  depriv- 
ing them  of  their  ears.  It  is  alleged,  on  the  other  side,  that 
the  insurgents  had  been  equally  cruel ;  and  that,  in  maxty  plac- 
es, they  had  spared  no  European  who  fell  into  their  hands, 
liie  charge  oi  inhumanity  is  probaUy  true  on  both  sides.  O^ 
vil  wart  are  proverbially  savage ;  and  we  have  only  to  look  bock 
•  '  2  W 
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to  the  situaljcm  oC  Ireland  ^ome  &yf  yettt»  agO)  to  be  cotivihced 
bow  much  they  are  aggravated,  where  the  question  lyes  betweetl 
the  native-born  ikibabUants  of  a  country,  ami  tliose  who  claim 
a  ri^t  from  conquest,  to  hold  then^  in  subjection.  The  mu- 
tual hatred  of  Creole  and  European,  has  been  nowhere  so 
strongly  exemplified  as  in  the  insurrection  of  Mexico ;  and  tlie 
consequenqe  of  their  (tity  has  been,  the  ruin  and  desolation  of 
the  country.  Plantations  have  been  wantonly  laid  waste,  houses 
plundered  and  burned,  and  the  works  of  the  mines  ruintd  and 
destroyed.  No  class,  indeed^  of  the  community  has  suffered  so  se» 
verely  from  the  war,  as  the  proprietors  of  the  mines.  The  insur- 
rection broke  out  in  tlie  mming  districts  j  and  tlie  two  principal 
citiea  of  the  miners,  Guanaxuato  and  Zacatecas,  were  for  a 
long  time  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  But,  whether  they  have 
been  greatest  suiFerers,  from  the  blind  and  inconsiderate  fury 
of  the  insurgents,  or  from  the  fierce  and  unrelenting  vensjeance 
of  the  conqueror,  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine.  We  un- 
derstaad,  that  the  mines  are  not  only  abandoned  for  th^  pre- 
sent, but,  from  tlie  destruction  of  the  miners,  and  ruin  of  the 
works,  that  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  to  restore  them  to  their 
former  activity.  In  the  mean  time,  what  sums  tlie  fl^overnment 
Goald  spare,  have  been  applied  to  the  restoration  of  uiis  import- 
luit  branch  of  national  industiy. 

After  this  historioU  review,  which  we  have  endeavoured  to 
make  as  concise  as  possible,  consistent  with  our,  object  of  point* 
ing  out  the  nature,  extent  and  causes  of  tlie  present  troublea 
in  America,  we  shall,  in  a  few  words,  state  our  reasons  for 
thinkings  that  it  is  not  for  the  interest  of  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies to  declare  themselves  independent,  or  to  separate  entire- 
ly from  the  mother  countrv,  unless  compelled  to  it  by  the  un- 
reasonable obstinacy  of  the  government  of  Cadiz,  or  by  the 
complete  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  arms  of  France. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear,  that  independence  of  the  mother 
country  is  not  to  be  attained  at  present  by  die  colonies,  without 
a  civil  war  and  .all  its  consequences — such  as  the  devastation  and 
destruction  of  the  country,  the  interruption  of  all  peaceful  in- 
dustry, divi^ons  and  animosities  among  the  inhabitants,  milita- 
ry tyranny  and  usurpation,  or,  what  is  worse,  subserviency  to 
uxae  foreign  power,  not  less  rapacious  than  Spain,  and  more  jea- 
lous of  her  dependencies.  The  numbers  of  Europeans  in  Ame- 
rica, who  would  resist  so  great  a  revolution,  unless  forced  upon 
them  by  necessity ;  the  power  which  they  possess  j  the  union 
that  subsists  among  them  5  the  influence  they  derive  from  pro- 
perty, from  intermarriages  and  pther  comiexions  with  Creole 
iamuies ;  their  activity  and  habits  of  business ;  the  respect  in 
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whkh  they  a):«  held  by  tbe  inferior  cn^te,  and  by  die  Credes 
themselves  5  an<d*  even  the  ideas  of  their  own  superiorityi  in 
which  they  have  'been  accustomed  to  indulge ;  render  them, 
though  the  smaller  party,  a  formidable  body,  which  ought 
not  ih  prudence  to  be  exa^rated.  Oppression  may  be  so  gall- 
ing, and  grievances  so  intolerable,  as  to  overcome  all  tfae^  con- 
siderations; but  an  empty  name  is  not  worth  the  purchasing 
with  present  war  and  future  discord. 

In  the  second  plaee,  the  sadden  change  from  dependent  colo- 
nics to  sovereign  states,  is  a  transition  too  great  and  too  abrupt* 
xo  be  unattcnoed  with  danger.  The  Spanish  colonies  have  ne- 
ver been  entrusted  vith  any  part  of  their  internal  administra- 
lion  f  and  are  therefore  quite  unpractised  in  the  government  of 
; their  aSairs.  A  nation  may  be  compelled  by  circumstances  to 
pass  at  once  from  the  custoily  of  a  master,  to  the  free  and  abso- 
lute direction  of  its  own  concerns.  But  there  will  be  less  hazard 
in  the  change,  if  the  steps  that  lead  to  it  are  gradual.  Freedom, 
to  be  well  enjoyed,  must  not  be  seized  upon  immaturely.  The 
way  to  profit  of  conjunctures  favourable  to  liberty,  is  not  to 
do  all  that  is  possible  at  the  moment,  but  to  attempt  no  more 
than  the  necessities  of  tiie  time  require,  and  d>e  state  of  public 
opinion  warrants. 

Lastly,  the  character  and  composition  of  society  in  America 
greatly  increase  the  difficulty  and  augment  the  danger  of  a  tho- 
rough revolution  in  its  government  The  property  of  the  coun- 
try is^chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Creoles  and  Eurq)ean6  $  while  the 
majority  of  the  population  consists  of  Indians,  Mulattoes,  and 
Mestizoes.  These  casts  are  not  more  (Hstinguished  from  one 
nnothct  by  differences  of  physical  constitution  and  am>earance9 
than  alienated  by  sentiments  of  mutual  prejudice  and  aversion. 
The  Court  of  Madrid,  widi  that  narrow  policy  which  so  long 
distinguished  it,  sought  to  preserve,  rather  than  to  extinguish, 
these  differences  5  and  with  regret  we  observe,  in  the  late  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Cortes,  ^  disposition  in  some  of  its  members  to 
perpetuate  them.  *  But,  supposing  the  Cohtriarj'  system  adopt- 
ed, and  the  most  effectual  means  employed  fbr  eradicating  every 
cause  of  antipathy  and  discontent  from  the  ccJonies,  it  must  be 
a  work  of  time  to  consolidate  such  mixed  and  discordant  mate- 
rials as  compose  the  presttit  pq)ulation  of  America.  In  the 
mean  while,  will  the  pride  of  tne  Creole  admit  the  Indian  and 
Mulatto  to  a  reiil  ^uality  with  himself?     Will  the  hatred  and 

jealousy 
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jealousy  of  the  inferior  casts  sufier  (he  political  power  of  the 
Ktate  to  become  the  exchisivo  patrimony  of  the  Whites  ?  Oh 
what  fonndations  shaH  we  raise  the  new  political  structures  that 
are  to  adorn  America  ?  If  property  is  made  the  sole  basis  of 
political  power,  how  will  the  subor Jinate  casts  be  reconciled  to 
B  system  which  will  leave  them,  naked  and  unprotected,  at  the 
inercy  of  their  old  taskmasters  'and  oppressors  ?  If  population 
is  preferred,  and  mere  numbers  regulate  the  government,  what 
security  against  the  gross  ignorance  and  blind  fury  of  an  unedu* 
cated  multittftje,  invested  with  the  whole  political  power  of  the 
state  ?  So  far  from  wishing  to  see  America  totally  independent 
of  the  mother  country-,  ^we  are  convinced  that  nothing  is  so  es- 
sential to  her  wdlfare,  as  an  authority  respected  by  -her  inhabit- 
ants, because  it  does  not  emanate  directly  from  diemselves. 

ITietdai^ers  of  discord  and  division,  arising  from  'Ae  mixed 
tpopulafion  'of  America,  are  ^eatly  aggravated  by  the  discus- 
sions  in-\i4iich  the  revolutionists  have  imprudently  indulged,  in 
rSf  .pport  and  vindication  of  their  independence.  Will  it  he  be* 
Kered,  tliat  among  the  charges  against  the  mother  .-country 
by  Caracas,  her  advocates  have  urged  the  excesses  committed 
m' tlie  Weltzere  in  the  16th  century?  If  such  old  aocounta 
are  still  open,  what  a  reckoning  ha^ve  the  Creoles  to  settle  with 
the  posterity  of  Atahualpa  and  Oimtimozin  i  The  revohition- 
ists  justify  tneir  resistance  to  the  mother  country,  l)y  appealing 
to  the  natural  right  <jf  freemen  to  chuse  their  government. 
We  shall  not  enter  into  a  discussion  with  them  about  the  limits 
or  apfdication  of  that  principle,  but  merely  arfc  them,  whether^ 
after  insisting  on  such  arguments,  they  mean  to  accommodate 
their  practice  to  their  theory.  If  they  shmiki  have  recourse  to 
artifice  or  chicane  for  die  purpose  of  excluding  their  sable  or 
copper«-coloured  brethren  from  an  e((uai  participation  of  politi- 
cal power,  do  they  suppose  that,  fresh  from  these  lessons  of 
natural  right,  the  degraaed  casts  will  submit  quietly  to  the  dis- 
franchisement ?  And,  superior  as  these  are  in  numerical  popu- 
kuon,  if  admitted  to  a  political  equality  with  the  whites,  will 
they  not  in  effect  be  tiieir  masters  ?  That  the  practice  and 
tlieory  of  the  revolutionists  may  be  found  at  variance,  when 
they  come  to  settle  tlieir  governments,  is  a  supposition  not  al- 
together gratuitous,  but  probable  from  many  parts  of  thejr  con- 
duct. Principles  urged  with  the  greatest  confidence  against  the 
mother  country,  a'ppear  to  them  to  have  lost  their  virtue,  when 
directed  against  themselves.  The  first  Junta  of  Buenos  Ayres 
exclaimed  against  the  Regency  of  Cadiz  as  an  illegitimate  and 
usurped  authority,  but  endeavoured  by  trick  and  delay  to  pro- 
loBiF  its  own  dominiou  over  (he  distant  towns  of  the  ilio  PJats* 
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If  the  principles  of  natural  right  make  it  lawful  for  the  people 
pf  Caracas  to  .separate  fi'om  Spain,  why  have  not  the  people  of 
Valencia  an  equal  right  to  separate  from  Caracas  ?  What  right* 
|ia«  Caracas  to  £brm  a  constitution  for  herself,  that  does  not 
^ually  belong  to  Coro  and  Maracaybo  ?  Such,  however,  it 
the  iqconsistency  of  human  conduct,  that  the  leaders  of  Cara-> 
cas  who  plead  their  natural  rights  against  Spain*  have  pqnished 
the  Valencians  as  rebels,  and  are  collating  and  equipping  ar- 
mies to  reduce  Coro  and  Maracaybo  to  subscribe  to  their  coafe-> 
deration. 

The  eaji^r  friends  of  American  independence  will  atcuse  us 
of  partiality  to  the  mother  country  in  these  remarks.  We  fear 
the  politicians  of  Cadiz  will  be  still  more  pfiended  with  us  for 
the  observations  that  are  to  follow. 

Anxiously,  then,  as  we  desire  that  the  connexion  between  Spain 
and  her  American  dominions  should  not  be  dissolved,  while  Spain 
maintains  her  struggle  for  independence,  we  are  so  dioroughly 
^nvlnped,  that  America  is  entitled  to  a  fall  and  complete  re<&es8 
of  her  grievances,  that  if  the  mother  country  obstinately  re- 
fuses to  pomply  with  her  just  petitions,  we  tliink  the  colonists 
ought  to  persevere  in  their  insurrection,  and  obtain  by  force 
that  redress  for  the  past,  and  security  for  the  future,  which 
pride  and  avarice  withhold  from  them.  That  independence  will 
be  the  neural  result  of  such  a  conflict,  if  successful  on  the  part  of 
the  colonists,  we  too  plainly  see ;  and  it  is  for  tliat  reason  wd  en** 
treat  those  who  have  authority  in  Spain,  while  it  is  yet  time,  to 
stop  the  progress  of  war,  by  jqst  concessions  to  their  subjects. 

These  concessions,  however,  if  they  are  meant  to  be  a  suita- 
ble offering  to  America,  must  neither  be  few  nor  inix>nsLderabIe. 
In  the  first  placc^  her  government;  must  be  placed  in  such  hands, 
that  whatev^  may  be  the  £ite  of  Spain,  the  independence  of 
America  wil)  be  secure.  Tlie  maiorit^  of  persons  in  the  service 
pf  the  state,  in  the  army,  in  the  law,  in  the  church»  in  the  col- 
lection of  peveque  and  other  subordinate  departments  of  go- 
vernment, must  be  native  Americans,  or  Europeans  long  set- 
tled in  tlie  country,  >vho  have  an  interest  in  its  safety  and  wel- 
&re  pqual  to  that  of  its  native  inhabitants.  In  tne  second 
place,  the  commerce  of  America  must  be  free.  The  Ameri- 
cans mu9t  have  a  right  to  trade  directly  with  all  countries 
in  amity  with  ^he  prown  of  Spain,  paying  such  duties  as 
tlieir  own  provincial  assemblies,  and  not  the  Cortes  at  Cadiz, 
shall  impose.  Protecting  duties  may  be  necessary  in  some 
parts  of  America  for  her  own  manufactures;  but  the^  will 
vary  in  tlieir  nature  and  amount,  according  to  the  circum- 
ftancc^  of  the  different  provinces,  of  which  none  can  judgs 
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»o  W€ffl  as  0xeir  local  legiskturos.  It  moves  our  indignation, 
to  hear  the  hjrpocrirical  lamientations  of  the  merchants  of 
Cadiz  over  the  ruineil  manufactures  of  America, — compassion 
for  whom,  they  would  persuade  us,  is  their  chief  reafion  for  with- 
holding freedom  of  trade  from  the  colonies.  We  hardly  dare 
iisk  ourselves,  whether  these  are  the  same  persons  who  used  to  ' 
procure  orders  from  Madrid  to  root  out  the  vines  and  bum  tho 
looms  of  America,  lest  they  should  interfere  with  the  lucrative 
commerce  of  the  mother  couptry.  In  the  third  place,  the 
malversations  and  corruptions  of  the  courts  of  law,  atid  the 
abuses  and  excesses  of  the  executive  branches  of  administra- 
tion, must  be  correcttd  and  punished  in  America,  by  tribunals 
-independent  of  the  Crown.  In  the  fourth  place,  America  must 
impose  lier  own  taxes  \  grant  and  appropriate  her  own  revenue ; 
Teccive  an  account  of  its  expenditure  from  the  sen-ants  of  the 
Crown  ;  and  increase  or  diminish  its  amount  at  the  discretion  of 
her  representatives. 

To  carry  this  system  of  conciliation  into  effect,  there  must  be 
provincial  legislatures  in  America,  invested  with  the  sole  power, 
of  imposing  taxes ;  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  CroWn,  of 
making  laws*  These  assemblies  will  be  chosen  by  the  people, 
but  summoned  by  the  King.  Annual  taxes  and  ah  annutd 
meeting  bill  will  secure  their  regular  convocation.  A  represen- 
tation, foimded  on  property,  will  not  exclude  the  Inferior  castft 
from  political  power  and  consldei-ation,  and  yet  leave,  in  fact^ 
to  the  whites,  where  it  can  best  be  lodged,  a  preponderance  in 
tlie  Legislature ;  while  the  authority  and  influence  of  the  Crown 
will  secure  to  the  Indians  and  Mulattoes,  a  protection  ahd  de- 
fence against  oppression.  The  visionary  and  impracticable 
scheme  of  representing  America  in  the  Cortes  of  Spain  must  btf 
abandouM,  and  with  it  all  pretensions  to  l^slative  authoritv^ 
in  the  mother  country,  over  lier  colonies*  Tne  Crown  Will,  m 
that  case,  be  the  sole  bond  of  political  union  between  S\mn  and 
America ;  and  in  return  for  so  many  sacrifices  from  the  mother 
country^ — America  ftiust  con^nt,  that,  till  the  exercise  of  the 
royal  autliority  shall  be  restored  in  the  person  of  the  monarchy 
the  executive  power  established  in  the  peninsula  shaB  be  recog- 
nised in  the  colonies,  llie  connexion  of  Spain  with  Ainericar 
will  be  the  same  with  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  before 
the  Union, — supposing  a  law  to  have  beenjpassed  hi  Ireland^ 
as  wa«  once  proposed,  that  whoever  viras  Regent  of  Great  Bri*. 
fadn  should,  ipso  facto ^  be  Regent  of  Ireland.  Such  a  con^- 
Tiexion  is,  perhaps,  not  the  most  desireabk?  form  erf"  government! 
for  either  party ;  but,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  both,  it  it 
preferable  to  a  complete  separation  gnd  civil  war.    Leltlie  ex- 
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fK>rinient  be  tried  Ir  Mexico,  P«ru  land  Goetemsda,  where  the 
jiiother  country  still  retains  her  autbority,  though  it  i^e%X&  on 
slippery  and  precarious  foundations.  Let  the  same  conditioiw- 
be  offered  to  the  insurg^it  provinces ;  and  if  they  refiise  sucb 
reasonable  terras  of  accoianioaadon,  lot  war  be  made  upon  them : 
bi^,  in  the  meaa  time,  let  Spain  rescfre  her  troops  m  Gallicia 
for  a  different  e»emy.  To  pursue  the  sabjact  fiirther,  would  be 
to  abuse  the  patience  of  oiur  readers.  We  sliall  therefore  proceedf. 
without  mote  delay,  to  the  analysis  of  Mr  Humboldt's  work. 

Of  the  three  first  books,  we  nave  giveu  an  account  in  a  for* 
mer  Numberi.  The  fourth  is  dedicated  to  the  Agriculture  of 
New  Spain,  and  to  its  Mines. 

llie  bockwardness  of  agriouknre  in  Spanish  America  has 
I)een  usually  attributed  to  its  mine»  of  gold  and  silver*  Thi» 
error  Mr  Humboldt  suceessfuUy  refotes.  He  admits,  that  ia 
some  distriGtSi-  as  in  Cboco  raid  other  parts  of  New  Grenada^ 
the  people  leave  tlieir  fiekis  uncultivated,  wliile  they  miq)end 
their  time  in  searching  for  gokl  dust  in  the  beds  of  rivers*  It  is 
also  true,  that  in  Cuba,  Caracas,  and  Goatemala,  where  there 
are  no  mines,  many  highly  cultivated  tracts  of  country  are  to  be 
found.  Sut,  cm  the  oOier  hand,  the  agriculture  of  Feru  is  not 
inferior  to  that  of  Cumana  or  Guayana>  and,  in  Mexico,  the 
best  cukivated  district  is  the  territory  extending  from  Salamanca 
.to  Guanaxiiato  and  Leon,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  productive 
^nes  of  the  world.  So  iistr  from  mining  being  prejudicial  V& 
agriculture,  no  sooner  is  a  mine  discovered  ana  wrought,  than 
cultivation  is  seen  in  \H  neighbourhood.  Towns  and  villages  are 
built  Provisions  are  wanted  for  the  workmen,  and  subsistence 
for  the  cattle  employed  in  the  mine.  Whatever  the  surround- 
ing country  can  be  made  to  produce,  is  raised  firom  it  in  abun- 
dance. A  flourishing  agriculture  is  established,  which  not  un- 
frequently  survives  the  prosperitv  of  the  mines,  to  which  it  was^ 
indebted  for  ita  origh).  The  husbandman  remains  and  culti- 
vates his  fields,  after  the  miner,  who  had  at  first  set  him  U> 
work,  is  gone  to  another  district,  in  search  of  a  more  abun<* 
dant  or  less  exhausted  vein.  The  Indians,  ip  particular,  .w}h> 
prefer  a  mountainous  situatkoi  to  Uving  in  the  plains,  aektom 
quit  the  iarms  diey  have  established,  though  tlie  mii^es  are  a- 
bandoned,  wliich  were,  perhaps,  their  original  inducement  fojr 
aetding  there.  Indian  villages  end  farms  are  continiially  found 
in  the  vaDejrs,  and  amidst  the  precipices  of  the  highest  moun- 
tains. In  the  same  maimer,  tne  agriculture  of  Lpmbardy  and 
Flanders  continues  to  flourish,  though  the  manufaaurinjg  indus- 
try of  these  countries  has  been  long  extinguished* 

in  hit  a^comt  ai  tfie  agriculture  ^  N<^  S^yii  1^  {Ii^n- 
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bcddt  eiiteitr  iiito  nMinv  cmiems  akid  ihtorefetii]^  detaik  concern- 
ing tbe  origin,  mitural  hWtorj,  and  cultivation  of  the.  different 
TegetaUe  prodoctionA  of  tliai  kingdom^  in  which  out  litnits  will 
not  permit  ua^to  &lldw  hitn*  We  shall,  th^efore^  confine  our* 
selves  to  a  few  extracts  from  tliis  part  of  his  work. 

Of  all  the  v^tfljblo. productions  Cultivated  for  the  use  of  man, 
tl^re  io  none  ^duch  afibrds  so  much  food  from  the  same  quan« 
tity  of  land^  as  the  Plantain  or  Banana  tree.  A  field  of  100 
square  metres  in  pbntain  trees  afibrds  4000  lib.  weight  of  food ; 
—the  same  field  in  wheati  will  produce  about  30  hb. — and  in 
potatoes  90  lib.  The  quantity  of  food  from  the  plantain 
tree  is,  therefore,  to  the  quantity  o(  ibod  frosn  wheat  as  ISS  to 
1 ; — and  to  the  quantity  iirom  potatoes  as  44  to  1.  The  quan* 
titles  of  nourishment,  it  must  be  owned,  are  not  proportioned  to 
tlie  wei^^ts ;  for  the  fi*ttit  of  die  plantain  ti|ee  contains  a  greater 
portion,  of  mucilaginous  jui^e  than  the  seeds  of  the  Cerealia. 
An  arpefUf  covered  with  plantain  trees,  will  maintain  50  per- 
sonal—the san^  quantity  of  ground  sown  with  wheat  will  not 
support  two  individuals.  The  plantain  tree  does  not  thrive 
where  the  mfidium  temperature  in  below  24^  (Centign.  Thernu, 
or  75'^J2  F»);  but  there  are  50/)00  square  leagues  of  tne  Mexican 
territory  in  that  situation..  The  fruit  of  the  plantain  tree  is  fari- 
naceous, but  contains  a  small  portion  of  v^etable  gluten,  and  a 
creat  quantity  of  saccharine  matter.  Mr  Humbokit  remarks, 
Uiat,  in  all  tropical  countries,  saccharine  matter  is  considered 
to  be  emtneatly  nutritious. 

The  same  country  that  affords  the  plantain  tree,  predoces  the 
CassaTa  root.  ^  The  &rina  of  the  cassava  root,  called  manioc,  h 
made  into  bread ;  which  the  natives,  to  distimflraish  it  frgm  die 
bread  of  maize,  call  pan  dc  tierra  calienU.  Tne  flour  of  ma- 
nioc has  this  inestimable  advantage,  that,  when  dried  and  toast- 
ed, it  is  secure  from  the  depred^ions  of  worms  and  other  in- 
sects. It  contains,  besides  farinaceous  fecula,  a  saccharine  mat- 
ter, and  a  viscous  substance .  resembling  caoutehouc  The  ca»- 
sava  root  is  not  cultivated  in  New  Spain  at  a  greater  height  than 
600  or  800  metres  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  poisonous 
juice  becomes  harmless  by  boiling,  and  separating  the  scum  that 
rises  to  the  top ;  and  is  then  nm  by  the  natives  finr  seasoning 
their  food.  The  original  inhabitants  of  Hait^  after  the  con- 
quest €si  their  country  by  the  Spaniards,  used  to  poison  them- 
sehres  with  this  juice,  and  for  that  purpose  assembled  in  parties 
qS  fi%  or  more  to  take  it  UK(cther. 

Maize  is  the  diief  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  S^n.  It 
is  cultivated,  from  the  coast,  to  the  height  of  2800  metres  above 
the  sea.     In  very  fertile  lands,,  and  in  very  good  years,  it  giyes 
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A  return  of  8(k)  for  1 ;— 4)ut  die  mmage  return  for  the  intra^tro- 
pical  part  of  the  country  is  not  more  than  150  for  1 ; — and  in 
.  New  California,  it  is  from  70  to  80*    In  very  hot  and  moist  dis- 
tricts, two  or  threA  crops  are  obtained  in  the  year ;-- but,  in  most 
parts  of  the  country,  only  one  is  taken.     >fo  crop  is  more  an- 
.  certain  than  maize;  and  as  it  is  sddom  equaDy  good  in  every  part 
of  the  kingflcan,  the  transport  of  maize  comes  to  be  the  principal 
branch  ofinterxial  commerce.     A  general  fiiiltire  of  tiie  crop 
.  is  followed  by  scarcity,  or  even  famine.     Its  price  varies  from 
^i  livres.  to  25  livres  the  fanega;  *  and  when  it  ^cceeds  10  Mvres 
for  a  length  of  time,  the  common  people  are  forced  to  use  other 
.  and  less  wholesome  nourishment.    The  annual  produce  of  New 
Spain  in  maize  is  estimated  at  17  millions  of  fan^as  annually. 
It  may  be  preserved  for  three  years  at  Mexico ;  and  in  odder 
climates  for  six  y^ars  or  seven.    The  Indians  prepare  a  fer- 
mented liquor  from  maize ;  and,  before  the  arrival  df  the  Sps^ 
niards,  they  extracted  sugar  from  its  stalks. 

It  appears,  that  a  species  of  wheat  and  a  species  of  barley 
were  cultivated  in  Chih  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  | — 
.but  none  of  the  Cerealia  of  the  old  Continent  were  known  in 
.  America  when  it  was  first  discovered.  The  CereaKa  are  not 
cultivated  in  the  intra-tropical  part  of  Mexico  at  a  lower  ekvn- 
.tJOQ  than  800  or  900  metres  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  in 
..very  smaH  quantity  at  a  less  height  than  1200  or  1300.^- At  a 
.greater  elevation  than  S500  or  4000  metres,  neither  wheat  nor 
rye  come  to  maturity,  though  the  medium  tempa*ature  of  these 
regions  is  higber  than  in  parts  of  Siberia  and  Norway,  where 
both  plants  are  cultivated  with  success.  But  then,  the  heat  in 
t}ie  latter  countries  is  very  great  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  in  the 
middle  of  summer ;  while,  in  the  former,  the  thermometer  never 
rises  for  a  whokday  above  lO'^  or  12*^(50**  or  5it\e  F.)  The 
Mexican  wl^at  is  of  excdlent  quality;  and  the  medium  return 
throughout  the  kiogdom  U  6com.  22  to  25  for  1.  In  some  places, 
it  gives  from  SO  to  4}0  for  1 ;-— and,  in  New  California,  only  IT 
jOT  18.  Much  wheat  is  exported  fit>m  Vera  Cruz  to  Cuba* 
Barley  and  rye  thrive  vary  weU  in  New  Spain ; — oats  are  very 
Uttle  cultivated.  The  potatoe  is  a  great  object  of  culture  in  the 
high  and  ooid  parts  of  the  country.  Rice  is  but  litde  attended 
to,  though  well  ad^ted  for  the  marshy  lands  on  the  coast. 

The  l^)anish  government  has  always  discouraged  in  its  colo- 
^es  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  the  olive,  the  mulberry  tree,  and 
the  plants  producing  hemp  and  flax.  While  Humboldt  was  in 
I^ew  Spain,  an  ord^  came  from  Madrid  to  grub.up  all  the  stocks 
.; of 

*  The  Spamth  fanega  is  equal  to  1.52,  or  about  1^  English  bushels. 
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of  Tines  in  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom,  where  they  had 
been  cultivated  with  so  much  success  as  to  give  alarm  to  the  mer- 
chants of  Cadiz,  by  the  diminished  consumption  of  wine  from 
the  mother  country.     There  is  but  one  olive  plantation  in  New 
Spain,  and  that  belongs  to  the  Archbishop  of  Mexico.    To- 
bacco is  another  branch  of  culture,  which  nas  been  in  a  great 
measore  sacrif.ced  to  political  considerations.    Since  1764,  when 
the  rc^al  monopoly  was  established,  no  tobacco  can  be  planted, 
except  in  particular  districts,  and  none  can  be  sold,  ^xcejit  to  tlie 
King's  officers.     Parties  of  soldiei-s  are  employed  to  go  about  the 
country  in  seardi  of  tobacco  fields  ;  and  where  they  fiml  one  on 
forbidden  ground,  they  impose  a  fine  on  the  owner,  and  direct 
the  plantation  to  be  destroyed,    lliis  odious  and  vexatious  mono- 
poly prodtices  to  the  King  of  Spain,  in  Mexico  alone,  a  cIcmt 
revenue  of  more  than  20  millions  of  livres  annually, 
'  In  one  of  our  former  Numbers,  *  an  account  was  given  of 
the  Pita,  or  American  aloe,  and  of  the  Pulque,  or  fermented  li- 
quor prepared  from  its  sap.     Pulque  is  the  lavourite  drink  of  all 
tne  nations  that  speak  the  Aztetic  tongue.     It  tastes  like  cider, 
but  has  an  offensive  smell  of  meat  in  a  state  of  putrefacti6n. 
The  ardent  spirit  distilled  from  it  is  strictly  prohibited  by  law, 
lest  it  should  interfere  with  the  sale  of  Spanish  brandy  ;  but 
great  quantities  of  it  are  clandestinely  made.    The  pita  also  fiiijr 
nishes  thread ;  and  the  ancient  Mexicans  prepared  fi*on\  it  a  sort 
of  paper.     Next  to  the  marze  and  potatoe,  Mr  Humboldt  con- 
siders it  the  most  usefiil  production  bestowed  bv  nature  on  the 
mountainous  countries  of  America,  situated  within  the  tropics. 
Of  sugar.  Vera  Cruz  exports  annually  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion of  arrobas ;  f  and  Mr  Humboldt  estimates  the  consump-^ 
tion  of  that  article  in  New  Spain  at  mere  than  twice  as  niucn^ 
Cuba,  as  he  informs  us,  exported  in   1803,  2,576,000  arrobas 
of  sugar,  and  used  for  her  internal  consumption  440,000  more. 
We  ha\^  seen  a  statement  of  the  export  of  sugar  from  the 
Havana,  from   4801   to  1810  inclusive,  by  which  it  appears, 
that  the  average  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been  2,850,000  arro- 
bas,   or  shout  644,000  c\^t.  a  year.     Cotton,    indigo,  coiFee 
and  cacao,  are  not  cultivated  to  auy  extent  in  New  Spain; 
though  the  Mexicans,  like  all  other  Sj>aniards,  are  great  con- 
sumers of  chocolate.     Mr  Humboldt  was  at  pains  to  ascer- 
tain the  quantity  of  cacao  exported  annually  from  the  Sl>anis{i 
setdements ;  and,  taking  the  avernge  of  four  years,  from  1799  to 
)80S,  he  found  it  as  follows : — From   Vcnezueh  and   Mara* 
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caybo,  U5,000  &ik^|  from  Cumana,  IBJ)0Q;  Saxta  New 
Barcelona,  5000  ;  and  from  Guayaqufl,  eoOjOOO;-  total,  223,000^ 
But  in  this  calculation  he  omits  tlie  cacao  of  Goatemala,  whicli 
is  the  most  esteemed  of  alL  The  whole  of  the  Vanilla  consumed 
in  Europe,  comes  from  the  provinces  of  Oaxaca  and  Vera  Crvtz  • 
in  New  Spain.  Mr  Humboldt  gives  a  minute  account  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  plant,  which  had  not  been  foru»3rly  described. 
Great  care  and  mcety  are  required  in  drying  it.  The  demand  for 
it  is  less  than  we  should  have  expected.    The  quantity  annually 

{)repared  for  use,  docs  not  much  exceed  900,000  pods,  the  va^ 
ue  of  which,  at  Vera  Cruz,  is  from  dO,000  to  40,000  dollars. 
Cochineal  is  another  article  of  commerce,  which  till  lately  was 
the  sole  production  of  New  Spain.  According  to  Mr  Humboklf« 
information,  the  province  of  Oaxaca  furnishes,  annually,  52,000 
'  arrobas  of  cochineal,  which,  at  seventy-five  dollars,  are  worth 
2,400,000  dollars. 

Thewhole  of  the  annualproduceoftlieagricultureof  New  Spain, 
is  valued  by  Mr  Humboldt  at  twenty-nine  millions  of  dollars  $  and 
a<)  this  calculation  is  founded  on  accurate  retumsof  the  amount 
of  the  tithes,  and  has  been  revised  and  corrected  by  a  very  intel- 
ligent body,  the  municipality  of  Valladolid,  it  may  be  consider^ 
ed  as  a  near  approximation  to  the  truth.  The  vafoe  of  the  pre- 
cious mcials,  annually  extracted  from  the  mines  of  the  s^me 
kingdom,  may  be  estimated  at  about  twen^-two  millions  of  dol- 
lars; and  consequently,  the  wealth  which  New  Spain  derives 
from  agriculture,  exceeds  the  wealth  which  it  derives  from  the 
extraction  of  Uie  precious  metals  in  the  proportion  of  29  to  22^ 
or  nearly  in  that  of  4  to  3. 

The  obstacles  to  tlie  improvement  of  Agriculture,  are  partly 
derived  fram  nature,  and  partly  from  positive  institutioo.  Uf 
the  first  class,  the  principal  is  the  excessive  dryness  of  the  cli- 
mate, and  want  of  moisture  in  the  ground.  This  evil  has  beai 
increased  since  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  who  have  cut 
down  the  forests  in  the  interior  of  the  country^  and  have  there- 
by exposed  the  soil  to  the  stronger  action  of  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
which  in  that  attenuated  atmosnhere,  possess  an  extraordinarr 
power  <^  evaporation,  as  Mr  Humboldt  ascertained  by  experi- 
]nents.  The  dry  season,  on  the  table  land  of  Mexico,  lasts 
from  the  be^ning  of  October  to  the  end  of  May,  without 
any  interruption  from  showers.  Towards  the  end  of  that  pe- 
riod the  verdure  of  the  fields  disappears,  and  the  crops,  parti* 
cularly  those  of  wheat,  b^;in  to  suner ;  and  if  the  dins  are  de- 
layed much  beyond  their  usual  time,  nothing  can  save  them  but 
artificial  irrigation,  where  that  is  practicaSe.     Plantations  of 
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trees«  and  ft  general  system  of  irri^tion)  are  the  remedies  for 
this  evil. 

The  obstacles  from  positive  institution,  are  chiefly  the  vast 
accumulations  of  landed  property  in  the  hands  of  a  few  persons^' 
held  under  all  the  strictness  of  Spanish  entails,  and  the  exten- 
sive tracts  of  country  possessed  m  common^  and  therefore  ill- 
cultivated  and  neglected.  The  church  lands  are  inconsiderable 
in  extent,  the  fee  simple  of  them  not  being  valued  at  more  than 
two  or^hree  millions  of  dollars.  But  in  addition  to  the  landed 
estate  of  the  clergy,  ecclesiastical  bodies  have  mortgages  on 
land  to  the  amout  of  445  millions  of  dollars,  for  which  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  land  pay  them  an  annual  interest.  In  1804, 
the  greedy  and  necessitous  Court  of  Madrid,  hearing  of  this 
immense  capital  belonging  to  the  church,  ordained  me  whole 
of  it  to  be  seized  upon  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  and  directed 
its  court  of  Exchequer  at  Mexico,  to  exact  payment,  not  as 
heretofore  of  the  interest,  but  of  the  principal  itself,  and  to  re-' 
mit  it  by  the  first  opportunity  to  the  mother  country,  to  be 
there  paid  into  the  sinking  fund  established  for  the  extinction 
of  the  vales  orpaper  money,  with  which  the  kingdom  was  then 
inundated.  Tne  execution  of  this  order,  which  must  have 
ruined  the  greater  part  of  the  landed  proprietors  of  New  Spain, 
by  withdrawing  from  them  so  large  a  portion  of  their  capital, 
was  attanptecf  by  the  Mexican  exchequer,  but  with  so  little 
success,  that,  in  June  1806,  they  had  not  received  payment  of 
mqre  than  1,200,000  doDars  of  the  sum  demanded. 

The  Wages  of  labour  in  New  Spain  are  2^  reals  de  plata  a  day, 
on  the  coast,  and  2  reals  de  plata,  or  i  dollar,  on  the  table  land. 
The  average  price,  of  maize  on  the  table  iand,  where  it  is  the 
principal  food  of  the  people,  is  estimated  by  Mr  Humboldt  at 
5  livres  the  fanega.  The  Jianega  is  somewhat  more  than  i\  bu- 
shel ;  and  consequently  a  labourer,  on  the  table  land  of  Mexi- 
co, earns  about  i  §  pecks,  of  Indian  corn  a  day.  The  ordinary 
price  paid  for  wheat  upon  the  farm,  in  New  Spain,  is  about  4 
or. 5  dollars  the  carga^  or  load,  which  weighs  J 50  kilograms; 
but  the  expense  of  carriage  raises  it,  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  to 
9  or  10  dollars;  the  extreme  prices  being  8  and  15.  The  ordi- 
nary price  of  150  kilograms  of  wheat  at  raris,  according  to  Mr 
Ilumooldt,  is  80  francs,  or  54  dollars.  Wheat  is  therefore 
nearly  twice  as  dear  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  as  it  is  at  Paris. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  considered,  that  wheat  is  not 
so  much  an  article  of  the  first  necessity  in  New  Spain  as  it  is  in 
France.  Accordinr  to  Mr  Humboldt,  not  more  than  1,300,000 
persons  in  the  kingdom  of  Mexico  use  wheat  habitually  as  an 
artide  of  subsisteijce.    There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  greater  prppor- 
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lion  of  wheat  eaters  in  the  City  of  Mexico  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  kingdom  j  but  one  half  of  its  population,  and  that 
thepoorer  part,  consists  of  Indians  and  of  mixed  casts. 

The  chapter  on  the  Mines,  uliich  follows  that  on  Agriculture, 
gives  a  more  comprehensive  view,  and  contains  more  minute  an^ 
circumstantial  detaHs  concerning  the  mines,  than  any  work  that 
has  yet 'been  published  on  the  subject.  Our  readers  will  not  ex- 
pect from  us  a  complete  analysis  of  this  part  of  Mr  Humboldt** 
book.  We  must  be  ccmtcnted  with  extracting  some  of  Hhe  re- 
sults ;  leaving  those  who  have  curiosity  to  acquire  information 
on  tliis  important  subject,  to  examine  the  original  work. 

It  will  surprise  the  generalitj^  of  our  readers,  to  be  told  that 
the  silver  mines  of  New  Spain,  the  most  productive  (tf  any  that 
have  been  ever  known,  are  remarkable  for  the  poverty  of  the 
mineral  they  contain.  A  quintal,  or  1600  ounces  of  silver  ore^ 
affords,  at  a  medium,  not  niore  than  3  or  4«  ounces  of  pure  sil- 
ver. The  Slime  quantity  of  mineral,  in  the  silver  mines  of  Ma- 
rienberg>  in  Saxony,  yields  from  10  to  15  ounces.  It  is  not^ 
therefore,  the  richness  of  the  ore,  but  its  abundance,  and  the 
facility  of  working  it,  which  render  the  mines  of  New  Spain  so 
much*  superior  to  those  of  Europe. 

The  fact  of  the  small  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  la- 
bour of  the  mines,  is  not  less  contrary  to  the  commonly  received 
opinions  on  this  subject*  Tlie  mines  of  Guanaxuato,  infinitely 
richer  than  those  of  Potosi  ever  were,  afforded,  from  1795  to 
1805,  near  forty  millions  of  dollars  in  gold  and  silver,  or  very 
near  five  millions  of  dolLirs  annually ;  that  is,  somewhat  less  than 
one  fourth  of  the  whole  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  from  New 
Spain  ;  yet  tliese  mines,  productive  as  they  were,  did  not  em- 
ploy more  than  5000  workmen  of  every  description.  ITic  la- 
bour of  the  mines  is  perfectly  free  in  Mexico;  and  no  species 
of  labour  is  so  well  paid.  A"  miner  earns  from  25  to  5K)  trancs 
a  week;  that  is,  from  5  to  5^  dollars ;  while  the  M-ages  of  the 
common  labourer,  as  we  have  already  stated,  are  not  more  thaa 
a  dollar  and  a  lialf.  The  tenateros,  or  persons  who  carry  the 
ore  on  their  backs  from  the  place  where  it  is  dug  out  of  the 
mine,  to  the  place  where  it  is  coHocted  in  heaps,  receive  6  francs 
for  a  day's  work  of  six  hours.  No  slaves,  criminals,  or  forced 
labourers,  are  ever  employed  in  the  Mexican  mines. 

Mr  Humboldt,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  mines  of  Ger- 
ifnany,  points  out  many  defects  and  imperfections  in  those  of 
New  Spain.  One  of  the  most  obvious  ii  the  clumsj^,  imperfect^ 
and  expensive  mode  of  clearing  them  from  water ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  some  of  tlie  richest  mines  have  been  overflow- 
td  and  abandoned.     Another  great  defect,  is  the  want  of  ar* 
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itmgement  in  die  disposition  of  the  galleries,  ami  libsence  of  la- 
term  communications^  which  add  to  the  uncertainty,  and  in* 
crease  prodigiously  the  expense  of  working  the  mines.  No 
pUn  of  the  galleries  is  formed,  and  no  contrivances  u$ed  for 
abridging  labour,  and  facilitating  the  transport  of  materials. 
When  new  works  are  undertaken,  they  are  oft^i  be^un  without 
due  consideration,  and  always  conducted  on  a  scale  too  large 
and  too  expaisive. 

More  than  three  fourths  of  the  s^ver  obtained  from  America 
is  extracted  from  the  ore  by  means  of  quicksilver.    The  loss  of 
quidcsilver  in  tliis  operation  is  immense.     The  quanti^  con- 
sumed in  New  Spain  alone  is  about  10,000  quintals  a  year ;  and 
in  the  whole  of  America,  about  S6,000  quintals  are  annually 
expended,  the  cost  of  which,  in  tlie  colonies,  Mr  Humboldt 
estimates  at  6,^0,000  livres.     The  greater  part  of  this  quick- 
silver has  been  ilirnished  of  late  years  by  the  mine  of  Almaden 
In  Spain,  and  the  residue  was  obtained  Irom  Istria  in  Camiola* 
In  180£,  Almaden  alone  supplied  more  than  £0,000  quintals* 
Huencavdica  in  Peru,  whioi  in  the  sixteenth  century^  afibrded 
for  some  years  more  than  10,000  quintals  of  quicksilver  a  year, 
does  not  jrield  at  present  quite  4000.     iSuch  being  the  case,  it 
comes  to  be  a  question  of  mfinite  importance  to  America,  how 
its  mines  are  to  be  provi^jj^  with  quicksilver,  if  the  supply  from 
Spain  and  Germany  shouU  be  cut  off.     Humboldt  seems  to  be 
of  opinion,  that  tliere  are  mines  of  cinnabar  in  America  suffici- 
ent tor  the  purpose.     He  enumerates  several  in  New  Spain 
and  New  Grenacia,  as  well  as  in  Peru  ;  but,  till  they  are  worked 
or  examined  with  greater  care  than  they  have  been  hitherto,  it 
is  impossible  to  judge  what  quantity  of  mercury  they,  are  cap- 
able of  yielding.     It  is  the  supply  of  mercury  that  determines 
the  productiveness  of  tlie  silver  mines ;  for  such  is  the  abund- 
ance of  the  ore,  both  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  that  the  only  limit 
to  the  quantity  of  silver  obtained  from  those  kingdoms,  is  th^ 
want  of  mercury  for  amalgamation.     The  sale  of  quicksilver 
in  the  Spanish  colonies  has  been  hitherto  a  royal  monopoly  ; 
,   ^nd  tlie  distribution  of  it  among  the  miiiers  a  source  of  inmi* 
ence,  and  possibly  of  profit,  to  the  sei-vants  of  the  Crown.    Gal- 
Tez,  to  whom  America  is  indebted  for  the  system  of  free  trade, 
reduced  the  price  of  quicksilver  from  82  ^o  41  dollars  ihc  quin- 
tal, and  thereby  contributed  most  essentially  to  tlie  subsequent 
prosperity  and  increase  of  the  mines. 

After  concluding  his  account  of  the  mines  of  New  Spain,  Mr 
Humboldt  gives  a  general  view  of  the  mineral  riches '  of  the  o- 
thcr  provinces  of  America.  In  Peru,  silver  ore  exists  in  as  great 
abundance  as  in  Me^^co.    TJie  mines  of  Lauricocha  might  be 
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made  as  productive  as  those  of  Giianaxuato.  But  the  art  of 
mining,  and  the  methods  of  separating  tlic  silver  from  its  ore, 
are  stiU  more  defective  in  Peru  than  they  are  in  New  Spain. 
Potosi  is  the  principal  mine  in  the  inceroyaJty  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
ChiB  furnishes  a  small  qnantity  of  silver,  and  a  large  portion  of 
gold.     New  Grenada  and  Brazil  afford  gold  only. 

The  following  table  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  Spanish 
mines  is  calculated  from  the  amount  of  the  royal  duties,  and  is 
therefore  considerably  under  the  truth.  The  gold  is  valued 
at.  145,-^  dollars,  and  the  silver  at  9  t^  dollars  the  J^anish 
mark. 


Njunet  of  the  Pronnces. 


Pure  Si hrer. 
Spanilli  Marks. 


VaW  of  bMk 
in  Dollars. 


NewSjmiii.... 
Peru 

Chili.,... 

Bu^ios  Ayres, 
New  Grenada, 


2,250,000 

513,000 

29,700 

414,000 

very  little 


22,170,740 
5,317,988 
1,737,380 
4,212,404 
2,^24,760 


Total  40,600       3,206,700  ]36,063,272 


To  this  sum  Mr  Humboldt  adds  above  three  millions  of  dol« 
lars  for  contraband,  and  somewhat  less  than  four  and .  a  half 
millions  for  the  gold  of  Brazil.  We  have  no  means  of  Judging 
how  far  he  is  correct  in  the  allowance  which  he  makes  for  con- 
traband. But  we  strongly  suspect,  that  his  estimate  of  the 
^antity  of  gold  from  Brazil  (taken  from  the  work  of  Correa  de 
iierra),  is  greatly  exaggerated.  Instead  of  29,900  Spanish 
marks  of  gold,  the  quantity  which  he  assigns  to  that  colony, 
we  know,  from  undoubted  authority,  that,  sixteen  years  ago, 
Brazil  did  not  furnish  20,000  marks  annually ;  and  that,  for 
many  years  preceding,  the  supply  from  it  had  been  diminish- 
ing every  year.  With  this  remark,  we  lay  before  our  reader's 
Mr  Humboldt's  table. 


Names  of  the  Provinces. 


Pore  Silver. 
SpanUh  Marks. 


Valae  of  both 
in  Dollars. 


New  Spain « *«• 

Peru 

Chili ^ 

Buenos  Ayres 

New  Grenada 

Brazil ^.^ 

Total 


2,338,220 

611^090 

29,700 

♦SljSSO 


23,000,000 
6,2-10,000 
2,060,000 
4,850,000 
2,990,000 
4,360,000 


3,460,  840 


13,500,000 
According 
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Aocordnrifif  to  this  table,  the  quantity  of  ^Id  aniraaBy  ftir- 
fiisbed  by  America,  is,  to  the  quantity  of  silver  annuaMy  fur- 
niebed  by  the  same,  as  1  to  40  ;  and  the  total  amount  of  both, 
in  English  money,  (valuing  the  dollar  at  4s*  4^d.)>  i»  9,515,635/. 
Mr  Humboldt  proceeds  ne^  to  inquire  what  has  been  the 
total  Quantity  of  the  precious  metals  obtained  from  America 
since  tne  first  discovery  of  that  continent :  And,  after  a  long 
discussion  of  the  different  opinions  and  conjectures  on  the  sub- 
jcct,  he  concludes,  that,  from  1402  to  180S,  the  quantity  of  gold 
and  silver  extracted  from  the  American  mines  nas  been  equal 
in  vahie  to  5,706,700,000  dollars.  Of*  this  immense  sum,  he  es- 
timates tile  portion  brought  into  Europe,  including  the  booty 
made  by  the  coiiquercn*s  of  America,  at  5,^45,000,000  doDars^ 
which  gives  <m  average  of  17^  millions  a  year.  But  this  im- 
portation is  far  from  having  beefn  constant  or  uniform,  though, 
on  th^  whole,  it  has  been  always  progressive.  The  following 
table  diows  the  amount  of  it  at  different  periods,  according  to 
the  inquiries  and  conclusions  of  Mr  Humboldt.  * 

Amiual  Importation  in  Dollars, 
250,000 
3,000,000 
11,000,000 
16,000,000 
22,500,000 
35,300,000 

The  first  period  was  that  of  exchange  with  the  natives,  or  ot 
mere  rapine.  The  second  was  distinguished  by  the  conquest 
and  plunder  of  Mexico,  Peru  and  New  Grenacia,  and  by  the 
openinsf  of  the  first  mines.  The  third  began  with  the  disco- 
very or  the  rich  mines  of  Potosi ;  and  in  the  course  of  it  the 
conquest  of  Cliili  was  comj)leted,  and  various  mines  opened  in 
New  Spain.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  great  rise  of 
prices,  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  America,  took  place 
throughout  Europe ;  and  it  is  worth  remarking,  that  this  effect 
of  tlie  great  introdintion  of  gold  and  silver  from  America,  was 
felt  in  tlie  little  island  of  Majorca  about  the  same  time  that  it 
was  experienced  in  England,  that  is,  about  1 575.  At  the  com- 
tnencemcnt  of  tlie  fourth  period,  the  mines  of  Potosi  began  to  be 
exliausted ;  but  those  of  Lauricochii  were  discovered,  and  the 
produce  of  New  Spain  rose  from  two  millions  to  five  millions 
of  dollars  annually:  The  fifth  period  begins  with  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  Brazil :  And  tlie  sixth  is  distinguished  by  the  prodi- 
gious increase  of  the  mines  of  New  Spain,  while  those  of  every 
other  part  of  America,  except  Brazil,  have  also  been  improving. 
The  average  of  the  last  period  would  have  been  much  higher, 
if  Mr' Humboldt^  instead  of  taking  the  middle  of.  the  century, 

1  had 


Periods. 

1. 

From  1492  to  1500 

2. 

—  1500  to  1545 

*. 

—  i5i5  to  1600 

4. 

—  1600  to  1700 

5. 

—  1700  to  1750 

6. 

—  1750  to  1803 
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had  di06^  for  ftis  cotmnencem^t  the  year  1772,  when  the  gleat 
increase  fir$t  took  place  in  the  mines  of  New  ^pain.    Of  this^ 

Se  may  be  convinced  by  tlie  mere  inspection  of  ms  owa  tables;  * 
om  which  it  appears,  that  the  average  of  the  annual  produce 
of  the  mines  of  New  Spain^  fi*om  1750  to  1799,  was  16,566,909 
dollars  I  while  the  average  produce  of  the  same,  from  1771  to 
180S,  was^  19,688,940*  Mr  Humboldt  starts  Uie  ouestioa,  f. 
whether,  in  coasequenee  of  the  great  introduction  of  the  pren 
cious  metals  into  Europe  during  the  last  forty  ^ears,  there  ha» 
been  any  fall  in  their  value  i  and  decides  it  m  the  negative- 
We  confess,  we  incline  to  the  opposite  opinion.  The  rise  of 
price  in  articles  of  tlie  first  necessity,  whicn  we  believe  is  gene- 
ral throughout  Europe,  seema  to  us  to  argue  a  genend  depre-* 
ciation  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals,  similar  to  what  took 
place  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and,  as  we  apn 
prebend,  arising  from  the  same  cause.  Uhis.  depreciation^ 
Kowever,  if  it  exists,  is  quite  distinct  from  the  peculiar  dqire* 
cialion  of  this  country,  arising  frcMn  the  local  excess  of  a  papec 
currency,  not  convertible  into  specie,  nor  exchangeable  at  ita 
true  value. 

In  his  fiilli  book,  Mr  Humboldt  treats  of  the  Manufactures 
and  Commerce  of  New  Spain. 

Spain  Has  been  less  rigorous  than  other  states  of  modem  £u« 
rope  in  the  prohibition  of  manufacturing  industry  in  her  colo- 
nies. The  great  extent  and  populousness  of  her  foreign  pofr* 
sessions,  the  remoteness  of  her  principal  settlements  from  tlie 
<K>ast,  the  difficulty  of  transporting  bulky  commodities  in  tlie 
interior  of  America,  the  want  of  mdustry  and  commercial  en- 
terprise in  her  subjects  at  home,  die  exclusive  attention  of  her 
government  to  the  acquisition  of  the  precious  metals,  and  ita 
indifference  and  ignorant  contempt  for  other  sources  of  opu- 
lence, have  all  contributed  to  proauce  this  difference  in  her  co- 
lonial pdicy.  It  may  be  thought,  that  as  she  was  the  only 
i lower  in  Europe  which  derived  a  direct  revenue  from  her  co- 
onies,  that  consideration  determined  her  to  relax  from  the 
usual  strictness  of  colonial  discipline.  For  it  seems  but  fair, 
tliat  where  a  colony  is  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  mother  coun- 
try, its  commerce  and  internal  industry  should  at  least  be.  free. 
But  no  such  views  of  justice  or  liberal  policy  actuated  the  Court 
of  Madrid  in  this  instance.  In  all  that  related  to  the  com- 
jnerce  or  navigation  of  her  foreign  possessions,  Spain  was  e- 
quallv  jealous  with  other  nations :  and  though  her  laws  recog- 
pisccl  the  existence  of  many  branches  of  manufacturing  indus- 
try in  her  colonies,  her  government  was  ever  ready  to  sacrifice 

thoflo 
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iboseto  U^.veal  or  supposed  ioter^U  of  tt^e,  modtcr  ^^omttry. 
About  si^ty  years  qgo,  an  extensiTe  plan  for  die  cstabH^meut 
of  European  Bianu£i£tures  at  Quito  was  proposed  to  the  Spa-, 
nish  ministry^  a^id  undertafeeo  with  their  consent  and  appareatt 
wprobstton,  but  was  defeSaled  by  secret  instructions  given  to 
tneir  agents  in  America ;  ami  v€r^  lately  a  floutishing  manu* 
fttcture^of  Indian  chintz,  in  Mexico,  was  prohibited  by  an  or- 
iier  &om  Madrid,  lest  it  ^muU  interfere  with  the  cottpn  xia-i 
nofaclvres  of  the  peninsula. 

The  4;hief  .manufactures  of  New  Spain  are  woollens,  cottona« 
gold  and  silver  lace,  hats,  leather,  soap  and  earthenware ;  but 
the  taCal  value  o^  the  goods  which  they  produced,  when  Mr 
Humboldt  was  in  the  country,  did  not  exceed  seven  or  eight 
niiUiocis  of  dollars  annually.  Some  manufactures  of  silk  hav^ 
been  introduced  since  that  time ;  and  in  general  all  the  manu-i 
Pictures,  the  finer  sorts  especially,  have  increased  considerably 
in  consequence  of  the  war^with  England  and  interruption  di 
foreign  commerce.  Tobacco  and  gunpowder  are  royal  maou-« 
tactures  and  monopolies;  and  the  tormer  brings  in  to  the  crown 
A  dear  revenue  of  four  millions  of  dollars  annually.  Tlie  Mex» 
ican  tradesmen  are  remarkablv  skilful  in  works  of  plate  and 
jewellery  %  and,  like  some  of  the  Eastern  nations,  they  have  a 
ttiigulftr  tura  for  imitation.  Very  good  carriages  are  made  at 
Mexico,  though  the  best  coaches  come  from  England^ 

There  are  carriage  roads  from  Mexico  to  most  of  the  prin* 
cipal  towns  of  the  kingdom.  But  the  transport  of  commodities 
is  chiefly  effected,  as  in  the  mother  country,  on  the  backs  of 
rattles  The  new  road  from  Perote  to  Vera  Cruz  is  compax*e4 
by  Humboldt  to  the  roads  of  Simplon  and  Mont  Cenis  i  and 
appears  frpni  his  description  tp  be  equally  solid,  useful^  an4 
magnificent. 

In  time  of  war,  the  indigo  of  Goatemala,  the  cacao  of  Guajr** 
aquil,  and  even  the  copper  of  Chili,  pass  through  New  Spain 
in  their  way  to  feurope.  But  during  peace,  there  is  little  com- 
inercial  intercourse  between  the  coasts  of  Mexico  and  Goate- 
mala  and  those  of  South  America,  on  account  of  the  slowness 
and  uncertainty  of  the  navigation  to  tlie  southward,  from  A- 
capulco  to  Lima,  the  piissagc  is  sometimes  longer  than  from 
^ima  to  Cadiz^  Mexico  and  Peru,  thougli  at  no  great  dis* 
tance,  are  thcrcibre  incapable  of  maintaining  any  considerable 
commerce  with  each  other,  llie  chief  trade  of  Ac^pnlco  cou-r 
timies  still  to  be  its  coumierce  with  Manilla.  The  Mauilla  jship 
arrives  once  a  year  at  Acapulco,  with  a  cargo^  of  Indian  goocU 
valued  at  12  or  1900^000  dollars,  aud  carries  back  silver  iu  ex* 
chxmge,  willi  a  \ety  snudl  quantity  of  American  produce,  and 
•ome  Enropeoit  goods, 
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The  commerce  of  New  Spain  with  the  mother  country  fc 
carried  on  almost  entirely  through  Vera  Cruz.  In  time  of 
peace,  Mr  Humboldt  climates  the  annual  value  of  the  exports, 
in  that  commerce,  at  twenty-two  miffions  of  doHars,  and  the 
annual  value  of  the  imports  at  fifteen  millions*  The  following 
is  his  statement  of  the  chief  particulars, 

EXPORTS.  DMats. 

Gold  and  silver,  m  coin,  bulHon  and  phte..., •.  17,000,000 

C'ochineal 2,400,000 

Sugar... • •.....• 1,500,000 

Flour 800,008 

Indigo,  bemg  the  produce  of  New  Spafei..... 2SO,000 

Salt  meat  and  other  provisions *•... 100,000 

Tanned  hides.* • 80,000 

ISarsanariUa .....# •.  90,000 

Vanilla 60,000 

Jalap 60,000 

8oap • * •. 50^)00 

Logwood 40,000 

Pimiento... ••.... .••• » 30,000 

21,790,000 


iMPoirrsr. 
Bale  good?,  including  woollens,  cottons,  Knells  &  silks  9,200,000 

Paper...* •.... 1,000,000 

Brandy 1,000,000 

Cacao 1,000,000 

Quicksihrer.... 650,000 

Iron,  manufactured  and  unmanufactured 600,000 

Steel 200/)00 

Wine 700,000 

Beefe  wtoc 300,000 

14,600,000 
'  This  statement,  however,  must  be  considered  as  a  mere  ap- 
proxim^vtion  by  Mr  Humboldt,  founded  on  tlie  average  of  se- 
veral years  of  peace, — and,  therefore,  more  applicable  to  the  pe* 
riod  antecedent  to  1796,  when  the  war  with  England  broke  cK\t^ 
than  to  the  present  times.  Whoever  wish  for  morc  exact  de- 
tails must  look  to  his  work,  p.  699-708,  where  they  wiH  find 
the  accounts  of  the  commerce  of  Vera  Crmc,  in  1802  and  1803, 
published  by  the  Considado  of  that  place.  It  is  necessary  further 
to  observe,  that  Mr  Humboldt  does  not  include,  in  this  estimate, 
the  contraband  trade  on  the  coast  of  New  Spain  ^  and  that  he 
has  alse  omitted  the  indigo  of  Goateinala,  and  cacao  of  Guay- 
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'Aquil,  though  exported  at  Vera  Cruz;  because  the$e  articles  are 
not  the  produce  of  that  kingdom. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  tne  system  of  free  trade,  to  which  we 
Lave  so  frequently  alluded^  *  have  been  experienced  to  a  greater 
extent  in  Mexico  than  in  any  other  part  of  l^anish  America — 
Cuba,  perhaps,  excepted.  This  will  appear  evident,  from  a  com- 
parison of  tne  expoit  of  produce  from  New  Spain  at  different 
periods.  The  last  flota,  under  the  old  system,  sailed  from  Ver» 
Ctuz  in  1778,  and  exported  the  produce  of  the  Dollars, 

four  preceding  years,  which  amounted  in  value  to   .   2,470,0^ 
llie.  exports  df  produce  in  1787-*-90,  the  four  first 
years  after  the  new  system  was  completely  esta- 
UKsked,  were  valued  at...««....w «... 11,394,664 


«j^ 


DifTerence  of  ttie  four  years.«.«i..^.«..., 8,924,642 

T?       ^    c        A         '    C1802 9,1*88,212 

Export  of  produce  m  ^  ^^^^ 5,128,283 

The  export  of  1802  is  not,  perhaps,  a  fair  subject  of  compa- 
rison,  as  tkat  was  the  first  vear  of  peace  after  the  termination  of 
a  long  war,  in  which  tlie  durect  commerce  with  the.  mother  coun- 
.'  try  had  been  in  a  great  measure  suspended,  But  the  same  ob- 
jecticxi  <k)e8  not  apply  to  1803,  the  export  of  whi^jh  was  more 
than  double  that  of  four  years  under  the  dd  system,  and  nearly 
equal  to  the  exports  of  two  years  immediately  after  the  introduc- 
*  tion  oi  the  free  trade. 

After  considering  the  commerce  of  New  Spain  in  all  its 
branches,  contraband  included,  Mr  Humboldt  gives  tlie  fol- 
lowing estimate  of  its  total  amounts 

Dollars. 
Annual  importation  of  foreigagoods...«.«—.«...«      20,000,000 
—  exportation  of' produce •••••«••<•••• 6,000,000 

Balance  to  be  discharged  in  money 14,000,000 

Annual  produce  of  the  mines.*.. •.......•.••. ..«••..      25,000,000 

Export  of  money  on  account  of  the 

crown,  and  of  private  individuals 

residing  in    Spain «....      8,000,000 

Export  to  discharge  the  balance  of 

trade 14,000,000 

Money  added  to  the  circulation  of 

the  colony ....« 1,000,000 

— ^ 23,000,000 

^ N        2 ; Wtf 

♦  N<>.  18.  Art.  !«•  and  Ng.  $1.  Art.  4. 
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Wc  shaJl  condnde  our  extracts  from  tliis  part  of  Mr  Hum- 
boldt's book  witli  the  following}  summary  of  the  commerce  and 
populatiori  of  tlie  Spanish  colonies  in  America,  t«kitig  the  former 
withbut  alteration  from  his  work,  but  making  sudi  changes  in 
the  fcitter  as  appear  to  us  advisaWe, 


Colonics. 


Total  .  . 


Population. 


Cuba  .  .  .1  452,000  in.  1804.  •1 

Porto  Rico  136.000  in  1794t  J 

K.Grenada  1,800,000  in  1808  * 

Caracas  .  .  900,000  in  1868  ♦ 

Peru    .  .  .  1,445^000  in  1 796  n 

Chili   .  .  .  72o»t>00  m  1806 1|  J 

Bu.  Aytcs  972,-606  m  1969  ^ 


14,205,000 


Imports. 


11,000,000 


5,700,000 


Exports. 
PreducCk         .apccio. 
l>alUrc  CtolUrs. 


9,000,060 


22,000,000  9,000,000  €2,500,000 


2,000,000 


5,500,000  4,000,000 

1*»500,000'  4,000,000 

9,500,000  2,000,000 


59,200,00080,000,000  38,500,000 


3,000,000 

8,000,000 
5,000,000 


Total  exports €18,500,000 

imports    .  .  >. 59,200^000 


Remitted  to  Europe  in  reyenue  to  the  crown,  or  in 
rents  to  individuals ,  .  •  .  .        9,900,009 

.  ,  According  to  this  estimate,  the  effective  demand  of  Spanish 
America  for  foreign  merchandize  exceeds  15  miUions  Steriinjr  an- 
nually; and  that  of  New  Spain  and  GoatemaJa  alone  falls  little 
ghoTt  of  seven  millions.  The-progress  of  domestic  manufactures 
in  those  countries,  so  for  from  having  a  tendency  to  lessen  this 
demand,  will  increase  it  by  enriching  the  peoi>le,  and  enabling 
them  to  consume  foreign  luxuries  to  a  gi'cater  amount.  Wlion 
coarse  manufactures  from  abroad  are  no  longer  wanted  in  a 
country,  because  the  growing  industry  of  its  inhabita^its  sup- 
plies it  with  such  aiticTes,  the  finer  sorts  and  moi'c  costly  com- 
modities become  the  objects  of  request.  It  is  not  the  want  of 
desire  to  enjoy,  but  tlie  want  of  ability  to  acquire,  that  limit* 
the  consumption  of  nations.  The  richer  our  customers  become, 
the  greater  will  be  their  demand  for  onr  merchandize.  It  is 
dieir  poverty  and  sloth,  not  their  opulence  and  iiidustrj',  that 
we  ought  to  deprecate. 

In 

•  From  Humboldt.  f   From  Le  Dru. 

X  From  the  Viagero  Universal  and  Alvear  j  Ponce. 


11  No,  Si.  p.  75. 


§  From  Azara  and  Alvear  7  Ponce. 
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In  Ills  sixth  and  last  book,  Mr  Humboldt  treats  of  the  reve- 
nue and  miHtary  defence  of  New  Spain.  On  these  subjects  we 
must  be  extremely  concise. 

The  following  tables,  selected  from  a  vast  number  of  otRers, 
will  show  tlie  progress  of  the  revenues  of  New  Spain,  their  pre- 
sent amount,  and  their  general  application. 

Dollars. 

(I.)  ri7l2 3,068,400 

1763 5,705,87Q 

Gross  revenue  of  New  Spain  in<  1780 ..•••    15,010,974? 

1783 ." 19,60.5,574 

1802 20,200,000 

(2.) 
Gro6s  revenue,  according  to  the  estimate  of  Mr 

Humboldt  in  1804 20,000,000 

Expense  of  internal  government 10,500,000 

Jleroittanccs  to  the  other  cobnies,  in 
ortlcrto  defray  the  expenses   of 

their   btemal  government 3,500,000 

Clear  revenue  remitted  to  Madrid;..       6,000,000 

^       20,000,000 

The  colonies,  to  which  regular  remittances  are  sent  from  New 
Spain,  arc  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Florida  and  Manilla.  The  go- 
vernment of  Cuba  has,  besides,  two  millions  of  dollars  froiyi  the 
revenue  of  llie  island;  and  that  of  Manilla  1,700,000.  Tlie  sub- 
jects of  Spain  in  the  Philippine  islands  are  reckoned  at  1 ,900,090. 
The  appointments  of  the  Viceroy  of  New  Spain  are  inconsi- 
derable, being  only  60,000  dollars,  or  little  more  than  13,p00t 
a  year.  But  his  indirect  means  of  amassing  wealth  are  immense. 
There  are  viceroys,  who,  after  a  few  years  residence  in  Mexicoj 
have  i^tired  with  a  fortune,  which  they  had  acquired  thei'e,  of 
eight  millions  of  Hvres,  or  above  320,000/.  When  we  consider 
the  fraud,  injustice  and  extortion,  with  whicli  puch  fortunes 
nmst  Lave  been  accumulated,  we  cease  to  wonder  at  tlie  dctesp- 
tation  in  which  the  name  of  Viceroy  is  held  throughout  Ame- 
rica- 

Tlie  following  is  Mr  Humboldt's  estimate  of  the  clear  re%'enue 
which  the  court  of  Madrid  derives  from  its  American  possessions;. 

Dollars, 

From  New  Spain • 6,000,000 

.  Pei-u 1,000,000 

Buenos  Ayres 700,000 

New  Grenada 500,000 


8,200,000 
N3  Tlif 
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Tlic  receipts  of  Goatemala,  Caracsis,  and  Chili »  nrcconsumal 
within  the  country.  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  Manilla,  require 
anuyal  jeniittances  from  Mexjco.  Ulie  population  of  the  Ca- 
nary islands  is  rcclvoned  at  1 80,000  persons,  and  the ir  revenue 
ftt  240,000  dollars  5  but  the  expense  of  their  government  is  such, 
that  they  rc<juire  an  annual  remittance  from  Spain. 

Tlie  militaiy  estiiblishnjent  of  New  Spain  was  comppsed,  in 
ISO*,  of  10,000  tix)ops  of  tiicline,  and  22,000  militia,— about 
one  half  of  both  consisting  of  cavajry.  The  light  cavalry  are  re- 
presented as  good. 


Abt.  VIII.  EsperimenU  to  ascatain  the  State  in  xchick  Spirit 
exists  in  Fernitnted  Ligtwrs,-  xvith  a  Tabic ^  exhibiting  the  re- 
lative Proportion  of  piire  .ilcohol  contxiincd  in  several  kinds  of 
Wine^  and  some  other  Liqnors.  By  William  Thomas  Brande, 
Esq.  F.  R.  S.     (From  Phil.  Trans,  for  181 1,  Part  II.) 

^n  Account  of  a  Vegetable   Wax  from  Brazil.     By  tlip  same. 
(From  the  samp  Worl^.) 

VITe  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  notice  the  cxnei i- 
^ ^  ments  of  this  gentleman,  by  whose  assistance  Mr  llouie 
ond  other  inquirers  have  often  greatly  benefited,  in  conducting 
their  experimental  investigations.  1  he  two  papers  which  he  has 
tjontributed  to  the  present  volume  of  the  Transactions,  are  not 
of  any  very  superior  importance  ;  but  they  deseiTc  some  atten- 
tion,— the  onp,  as  throwing  doubts  upon  a  subject  of  consider- 
able interest,  and  thus  leading  to  ftnther  discusslor^s — the  othert 
as  describing  a  new,  or  Iiitherto  unnoticcil  substance. 

Hie  received  opinion,  that  alcohol,  thouirh  ob.'ained  by  dis- 
tilling wines^  dors  not  exist  already  fonned  m  the  \n  ine,  but  is  a 
product  of  tlie  dij^t illation,  arising  from  a  new  combination  of 
the  carbon  and  hydrogen  existing  in  tlie  vinous  fluid,  cpgagcd 
our  author's  attention  in  the  fii-st  of  these  papers.  lie  conceive* 
that  ho  hii*^. overthrown  tJii«  doctrine,  and  estubli^iied  the  oppo- 
site one  ;  and  as  we  think  him  a  good  deal  nion*  confident  than 
i)is  experiments  warrant— or  at  least  that,  if  he  has  overthrown 
the  proofs  of  the  old  doctrine,  he  hiis  failctl  in  olliring  snilicient 
evidence  of  his  own— we  must  attend  somewhat  minutely  to  his 
deduction^. 

The  experiments  of  Fabroni,  tiptm  which  chiefly  the  receiv- 
ed opinion  rested,  consisted  of  processes  by  which  alcohol  was 
detecteil  when  mixed  v.ilh  wine,  but  which' faileii  los<paniteany 
ftlcohoU^'o"!  the  wii,ie  it-elf.     Ju  the  outJ^et,  we  may  remark. 
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that  unless  his  experiments  were  confined  to  a  very  «mall  num- 
ber of  wines,  they  are  inconsistent  with  themselves ;  for,  as  moat 
wines  have  a  mixture  of  spirits  ndded  in  the  making,  and  as 
Fabroni  said  he  could  detect  alc^ohol  in  so  small  a  proportion  as 
one  hundtetlth  when  it  had  been  added,  there  are  very  &w  wines 
indeed,  in  which,  by  liis  own  principle,  it  should  not  have  been 
discoverable.     But  Sf  r  Brande  gives  a  more  general  and  satis- 
fectory  refutation,  by  repeating  his  processes.     Tliey  consisted 
in  adcting  dry  subcarbonatc  of  potash  to  tlie  vinous  fluids,  so  as 
to  saturate  them.     Our  author  distilled  a  pint  of  port  wine,  and 
obtauied  -eiglit  ounces  of  spirituous  fluid  in  the  receiver.     This, 
being  mixed  with  the  subcarbohate,  gave  about  diree  fluid  ounces 
of  spirit.     Tl\e  same  process  being  repeated,  except  the  mix- 
ture rf  subcarbonate,  tlie  liquor  in  the  receiver  was  mixed  "with 
that  in  the  retort,  and  no  addition  of  subcarbonate  was  fouwi 
to  effect  any  separation  of  alcohol.     Now,  by  Fabroni's  test, 
as  applied  to  the  liquor  in  the  receiver,  there  was  alcohol  here, 
and  thirty  times  more  in  Quantity  than  was  necessai y  to  be  de- 
tected,— and  yet  it  e8ca])eci  5  50  that  it  may  safely  be  inferred, 
(hat  helmd  been  misled  by  some  false  appearances.     Mr  Brande 
made  many  other  trials,  with  similar  results.     When  wine  was 
saturated  with  siA)carbonate,  a  separation  took  place  in  the  ves- 
sel,— the  lower  paift  bei^g  filled  with  a  strong  solution  of  sub- 
carbonate,    and   the  upper  part  vrith  a  fjelatinous  substance, 
•  which  appeared  to  contain  the  alcohol  ot  the  wine,  with  the 
principal  part  of  the  extract  tan  and  colouring  matter,  some 
of  the  subcarbonate,  and  a  portion  of  water.  *    The  same  ex* 
periment  being  repeated  with  \rine,  to  whidi  one  seventh  part  of 
its  wei^t' of  alcohol  was  added,  no  separation  of  spirit  took 
place,  oeyond  that  in  the  former  triiU.     One  third  of  alcohol 
being  aldded  to  ^-ine,  and  the  experiment  repeated,  a  stratum 
of  impure  spirit  was  separated,  and  floated  on  the  top ;  but» 
when  three  fifths  were  added,  a  quantity  of  spirit  readilv  aepa* 
rated  on  the  admixture  of  subcarbonate,  and  floated  on  the  top  ^ 
while  the  gdatinous  matter  went  below,  and  the  bottom  of  Uie 
vessel  ccmtained  solution  of  subcarbonate^     From  wine,  how- 
ever, in  its  ordinary  st«te,  or  even  with  a  ponsiderable  admix- 
ture of  alcohol,  this-  process,  and  all  ^e  others  which  our  au- 
thor could  devise,  wboHy  failed  of  s^anuing  the  flpirituous  pait« 
He  used  carbonate  of  hme  m  order  to  take  away  the  acid  1  but 
still  the  alcohol  adiiered  strongly  to  the  residuunu     He  tried 
limcwater,  which  is  commonly  said  to  separate  the  colouring 
matter,  as  well  as  the  acid ;  but  he  could  not  effect  such  a  sepa- 
ration.    Distillation,  therefore,  was  the  only  method  ;  and^  un- 
fcrtunately^  the  use  of  it  cannot  deci<lc  tlie  question :   for  the 
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very  point  ia  dispute  n^  whether  thip  propeiis  does  BOt£xin,  oi 
well  as  $l)ow,  the  spirituoi^  fluid. 

In  order  to  decide  this — ^and  it  is  the  only  direct  argmneDt 
uhich  he  advances--our  author  ob$erves,  that  if  Uie  alcohol  be 
proilnced  by  the  process,  and  not  merely  drawn  out  by  it ;  or,  to 
use  his  own  expression,  if  alcohol  be  a  pro(/«r?/ ,  and  npt  ^nediic^^ 
we  may  expect  diflerent  proportions  of  it  to  be  obtaii^  by  di*» 
tilling,  in  diffeirent  temperatures*     Accoriliiigly,  he  raised  the 
boiling  pqint  of  eight  ounces  of  wine  to  200**  of  Fahrenheit 
from  190%  by  fixing  it  ^ith  muriate  of  lime,  aud  distilled  oft* 
fpur  ounces  of  fluidr    The  specific  gravity  of  this  flijiid  was 
0.96316^     The  experiment  bciug  repeated  without  a^y  admjx^ 
ture.of  muriate*  ,and  consequcnuy  at  a  temperature  of.  tea  do*- 
greea  lower,  the  same  quantity  of  liquor  in  the  receiver  waatak*- 
en,  and  found  to  have  nearly  the  sao^e  strength,  its  ^ecific  gra* 
\ity  being  0.963  U.     The  process  being  repeated  m  f  water 
bath,the  specific  gi-avity  of  the  liouor  uitthe  receiverwas  0.9G320 1 
and  the  distillation  being  carried  o^  at  a  temperature ,  of  only 
180®,  it  was  necessary  to  continue  it  for  four  or  five  hours  daily 
during  five  days,  in  order  to  obtain  the  same  quantity  of  liquor 
in  tlie  receiver  j  but  its  specific  gravity  w,a&  0.96314.     The  qua- 
lity of  the  liquor,  then,  does  not  ^em  to  be  at  aH  affpcl»d  by 
the  heat  applied  in  obtaining  it.    Tims  far  >vte  admit  iy^B  infer-* 
<nce  to  be  correct.     But  the  argua^eot  foumMl  upon  it  is  by  na 
means  decisive  of  the  question :    For,  to  pass  over  other  cioBsi-* 
derations,  these  experiments,  strictly  ^^eakit^,  only  bImw  that 
a  difl^rence  of  twenty  degrees  nvakes  no  diiference  in  the  pro* 
cess,  whatever  it  may  be,  by  which  alcohol  is  ol>tai|i€d  from^ 
wine  in  distillation*    Thus,  if  we  adopt  the  comnion  opiuion, 
which  Mr  Brando  is  combatijig,  these  expierim^nts  onlyprove^ 
that  a  lieat  of  ISO^  of  Fahrenheit  is  sufficient,  though  SMich 
ifiotc  slowlv,  to  efiect  the  u^iop  of  hydrogen  anct  cajrbon,  from, 
whicli  alcohol  results  in  the  decomposition  of  wine.     A  proba- 
bility may  ^rise  from  this  circun^tancf?,  and,  added  toi  others, 
it  might  Iielp  to  detcrminp  our  opinion.     But  it  is  not  in  science, 
as  in  matters  .of  a  practical  nature,  wliere  9omc  decision  must 
be  formed ;  and,  iu  default  of  the  best  evideni^,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  prpf^s  of  an  iqferior  description,,  wd  soroetipiies  must 
evsen  act  on  conjecture  and  presumption!*    In  science,  ool^hing 
is  decided  but  on  t  ha  highest  ^^ecies  of  proof  whidi  the  kinda 
of  inquiry  severally  allow;  and,  where  tlioip  are  wanting,  it 
is  fit«  not  that  we  gliould  l)e  satisfied  with  worse  evidencct  but 
that  we  should  tc^I  satisfied  with  our  present  state  of  koowJedgei 
Riul  abstain  firom  drawing  any  new  conclusions,  until  tlie  propef» 
f^cana  of  demonstration  Siall  be  a&rded  ins.    ]f  tt^is  gokjen  rub 
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hacl  always  been  attended  to^  what  worlds  of  unprofitable  con^ 
troversy  and  useless  tlieorics,  or  rather  va^e  h^-potjiieses,  preju- 
dicial to  tie  progress  of  knowledge,  and  fruitful  in  errors,  would 
have  been  avoided ! 

Mr  Brande  endeavoured  to  separate  the  alcohol  from  the  wine 
by  freezing ;  but  this  only  forms  the  wine  into  a  spungy  mass, 
without  scpajating  nny  spirit.  He  also  froze  a  mixture  of  alco- 
hol and  water  with  tl»e  residuum  cf  wine  which  had  been  eva^ 
poratcd ;  but  it  fbrmetl  a  cake  as  before.  Where  the  tempera- 
ture is  slowly-  nxluced,  and  n  hirge  quantity  of  wjne  operated  on, 
a  portion  ot  tlie  watery  part  frdczcs  before  the  rest,  and  tlius 
leaves  that  residue  consideral^ly  stronger.  But  notiiing  like  a 
separation  of  alcohol  can  be  obtained  in  this  manner ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  freezing  of  the  water  leaves  the  question,  of  th^ 
existence  of  alcohol  in  the  vinous  residue,  precisely  where  it 
found  it. 

Such  being  the  whole  amount  of  our  autlior's  cxpeiinicnts  and 
reasonings  in  the  fir«t  section^  it  is  somcwb«it  unexpectedly  that 
we  find  nim  b^n  his  second  section  with  tlics^c  words — ♦  liav- 

*  ing  ascertained  that  alcohol  exists  in  wine  rcndy  forme<l,  and 

*  tliat  it  is  not  produced  during  (hstillation,  I  cmpk)yed  that 

•  process  to  discover  the  relative  proportion  of  alcohol  combin- 

•  ed  in  different  wines. '  Now,  jt  is  quite  manifest,  tJiat,  so  far 
from  having  ascertained  any  such  thing — which  would  in  truth 
have  been  deciding  the  whole  question — Mr  Brande  has  ascer- 
tained something,  not  unimportant  indeed,  but  perfectly  difl^r- 
ent,  and  which  leaves  the  question  unresolved.  Ho  Ims  only  as- . 
certained,  tliat  part  of  Fabroni's  experiments  arc  err(^cous,  and 
that  his  inference,  of  consequence,  is  fi^Ilacious; — in  other 
words,  tliat  the  comnK>n  opinion  is  not  yet  demonstrated,  and 
die  question  still  unsettled,  which  had  been  conceived  to  be  deter- 
mined the  other  way.  So  timt,  instead  of  saying,  there  is  proof 
of  alcohol  bemg  a  product  of  distillation,  we  must  now  say,  there 
is  no  such  proof;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr  Brande  has 
not  shown  that  it  is  an  educt.  It  may  still  be  either  the  one  of 
the  other,  for  any  thing  wo  know.  Really  this  hastiness  in  jumj>- 
ing  at  a  conclusion,  by  tlie  common  process  of  begging  the 

rtion,  is  somewhat  unpleaBnnt.  It  look^  os  if  the  inquiry  in 
paper  had  been  undertaken,  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  in- 
V^tigate  a  speculative  point,  as  for  the  sake  of  giving  a  compa- 
rative table  of  th^  strength  of  wines,  in  the  way  of  making 
which,  there  stood  a  diflicuJty  which  must  be  quickly  diqsoseci 
of. — We  now  eoiue  to  the  TaWe,  which  is  certainly  curious, 
Ibough  its  value  is  conskienvbiy  impaired  by  the  e<]uivocal  na- 
^e  o{  the  grounds  it  rests  on.  « 
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*  H5s  mode. of  estimating  the  proportion  of  alcohol  in  any  giv- 
en wine,  was  this.     He  distilled  the  wine  in  a  dass  retort,  and' 
received  the  product  in  a  capacious  receiver,  well  luted,  and  kept 
coqI.     Tlie  heat  iva?  so  managed  towards  the  end  of  the  opera- 
tion, as  to  prevent  the  residuum  from  buniiuff,  even  when  al- 
most the  whole  fluid  part  was  drawn  ofE     To  flie  fluid  in  the  re- 
ceiver, a  sn^all  quantitj^  of  w  ater  was  added,  so  as  to  make  it  up 
to  the  original  bulk  of  the  wine ;    and,  the  whole  being  well 
mixcdv together  by  agitation,  its  specific  gravity  was  ascertained, 
by  weighmg  it  in  a  vessel  containing  one  thousand  grains  of  dis- 
tilled water ;  then  the  proportion  of  alcohol  in  it  was  calculated 
by  the  excellent  tables  of  Mr  Gilpin  and  Sir  Charles  Blagden  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions.  *     The  results  are  exhibited  in 
ataWe,  of  whicli  one  column  gives  the  names  of  the  liquor, — ' 
another  the  specific  gravity  t>f  the  fluid  in  the  receiver,  alter  the' 
small  addition  of  water,  hi  decimals,  the.  specific  gravity  of  dis-* 
tiDcd  water  behig  unity, — and  the  third  column  gives  the  pro- 
portion of  alcohol  in  the  same  fluid  thus  mixed,  by  measure,  in 
,  parts  of  a  hundred;  which  proportion'our  author  considers  as  the 
proportion  also  of  alcohol  in  the  wine,  or  other  liquor,  before  dis- 
tillation.   In  this  way,  we  find  ihe  propoition  of  alcohol  contained 
i\\  fifty  different  kinds  of  foreign  and  home  m«de  wine,  as  well  as 
of  seven  other  liquors,  ale,  cider,  brandy,  &c.    Referring  our  read- 
ers to  the  table  itself  for  more  full  information,  we  shall  only  here 
remark  some  of  the  most  striking  results.     The  liquor  contain- 
ing most  alcohol  is,  aeconling  to  this  table,  rum ;    it  contains 
-  /53.68  per  cent— brandy  59.39.     The  wine  which  comes  nearest 
to  thesis  spirits  is  Marsala,  a  Sicilian  wine,  if  we  mistake  not ; 
it  contains  25.87.     Port  wine  does  not  follow  ut  a  great  distance ; 
ft  contains  firom  21.40  to  25.83.     ITie  strongest  Madeira  con- 
tains 24.42.     Claret  runs  from  12.91  to   16.32.     The  weakest 
wines  are  Tokay,  9.88  ;  and  some  kinds  of  Hock,  8.88,  which 
is  also  the  proj)ortion  contained  in  ale.     Some  made  wines  are 
among  the  highest.     Thus,  Raisin  wine  contains  25.77,  and 
Currant  wine  *2,0.B5.     The  diflerence  in  strengtii  between  some 
wines  of  the  same  kind  is  singular.     Marsala  varies  from  17.26 
to  25.87  ;  and  Hock  from  8.88  to  14.37.     The  small  propor- 
tion which  the  spirits  added  after  the  wine  is  made,  bears  to  that 

quantity 

*  In  mentioning  these  names,  it  may  be  permitted  to  the  lovers 
of  natural  knowledge,  to  lament  the  death  of  the  former  eicellent 
and  deserving  person ;  and  to  regret,  that  the  name  of  the  latter  has 
of.  late  years  so  seldom  appeared  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society,  which  used  to  be  so  cminendy  indebted  to  his  contributions- 
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quantity  inherent  in  the  -wine  itRclf,  also  deserve?^  notice.  Ilie 
weakest  Port  wine  in  tlir  table  contains  21.40,  and  the  next  to 
that,  22.30  ;  jTt  we  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  former  is  the 
analysis  of  the  Port  wine  mentioned  in  the  introdnctory  part  of 
the  paper,  as  having  been  obtaine<l  throngh  Dr  Baillie  (\vlu> 
Tcry  naturally,  as  we  shall  presently  observe,  took  an  interest 
in  this  inquiry)  *  sent  fi'om  Portugal,  for  the  expn»ss  purpose  of 
ascertaining  how  Jong  itwould  remahi  sound,  without  any  ad(!ition 
whatever  ot  spirit  having  been  made  to  it.'  Yet  we  find  tliat 
this  wine,  notwithstanding  its  being  made  without  any  mixture 
of  brandy,  contains  not  one  jKir  cc»nt.  k*ss  alcohol,  or  about  two 
per  cent,  less  brandy,  than  anc^tlier  wine  of  the  same  class,  mjufe 
in  the  ordinary  way.  This  would  appear  to  follow  very  clearly, 
and  would  not  be  very  easily  accoimted  for,  were  it  not  prnbn- 
ble  that  a  considerable  jwrt  of  the  brandy  added  to  wine  by 
the  peasants  who  make  it,  long  l>efore  it  reach(s  tlie  hamls  f»f 
the  merchant  at  Oporto,  was  added  ako  to  the  wine  in  ques- 
tion. 

There  Is  a  circumstance  in  this  ta1)le  somewlint  startling,  ami 
which  must  have  already  suggested  reflexions  to  the  reader. 
Port  wine  and  raisin  wine,  and  some  others,  appear  to  contain 
about  half  their  bulk  of  pure  brandy ;  and  a  man,  every  time 
he  drinks  two  bottles  of  strong  bodied  port,  swallows  exactly 
one  Ixjttle  of  the  stix)ngest  brsuuly.  Now,  we  are  far  from  l>o- 
ing  desirous  of  tiiking  away  tlie  very  salutary  mond  infri-enre 
wnich  shoukl  be  drawn  from  this  alarming  consideration  ;  but 
regard  to  scientific  tnith  obliges  qs  to  pause,  and  <loubt  wlic- 
ther  this  can  be  so,  and  whether  an  argimirnt  dot^s  not  arise 
from  this  inference  against  the  pt'obability  of  Mr  Brande  s  fun- 
damental position,  that  the  spirit  exists  ready  forinwl  in  the 
vinous  fluid.  It  is  indubitable,  that  a  person  may  continne  to 
drink  constantly  very  considerable  quantities  of  the  stron^^cr 
wines,  without  materi^iUy  endangering  his  health..  That  his 
hetdth  will  be  the  worse  for  it — that  in  the  end  he  hH!I  ex- 
ceedingly shoj'teii  his  life — that  he  may  probably  dc>troy  hi^ 
constitution  fifteen  or  twenty  years  sooner  than  nature  design- 
ed it  to  last,  u  not  <leni<xl ;  but  he  may  go  on  from  the  age  of 
thirty  to  fifty,  drinking  daily  alK)ut  two  bottles  of  port,  in- 
cluding, in  this  aUcuIution,  all  other  wines  and  malt  liquors. 
J.et  the  same  pei-son  attempt  to  drink  daily  one  bottle  of  strong 
brandy,  retluced  to  ono  half  its  strength  bv  the  addition  of  an 
e<|ual  quantity  of  water,  we  believe  no  metliciil  man  would  ex- 
p<ct  to  see  him,  even  as  a  patient,  at  tlie  end  of  the  periwL 
Shall  wc  then  say,  that  the  pure  water  (for  this  is  the  whole 
iliileienc«}  i>  le^  wholesome  than  wbeu  mixed  with  the  Um\^ 
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tlic  extract,  and  the  other  vf'gctible  matter  containod  in  the 
wine  ?  We  must  either  suppose,  that  those  parts  of  wine  af-r 
ford  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  its  alcohol,  or  we  must  admit,,  • 
that  the  existence  of  that  alcohol  in  the  wine,  before  distilla- 
tion, is  extremely  inconsist(*nt  with  the  different  eftects  produ- 
ced by  wine  and  spirits  on  tlie  human  amstitution.  The  in- 
toxicating powers  of  different  liquors  is  not  to  be  taken  into 
the  acrx>unt  as  proving  any  thing  distinctly — for  tlicse  depend 
on  narcotic  as  well  as  spirituous  substances,  and  upon  otlier  in- 

?Tedients  which  affect  the  stomach.     But  we  should  like  to  havo 
ad  Dr  Bailiie's  opinion,  as  well  as  Mr  Brande's  exixjrinientft 
ui)on  the  medical  view  of  the  subject. 

'Hie  proportions  of  alcohol  in  the  table  are  calculated  from 
the  specific  gravities  of  the  distilled  fluids.  But  there  is  one 
experiment  which  might  have  been  made  witli  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain the  state  in  which  the  spirit  exists  in  wine.  Suppose  one 
of  the  strongest  wipes  liad  been  taken,  and  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  alcohol  drawn  off  by  distillation,  and  that  then  this  same 
quantity  being  added  to  the  liquor  remaining  in  the  retort,  the 
specific  gravity  of  tlK;  mixture  had  been  examined.  If  it  dif- 
fered materially  from  the  specific  gravity  of  the  original  wine, 
there  would  be  gi'ound  for  inferring,  that  a  change  had  been 
produced  by  the  distillation  ;  but  whether  by  the  formation  of 
alcohol,  or  the  new.  combhiation  of  other  parts,  would  not  be 
shown.  If  it  continued  the  same,  we  should  be  authoHsed  to 
infer,  either  that  the  spirit  existed  ready  formed  in  the  wine, 
or  that  the  alteration  in  tlie  specific  gravity,  occasioned  by  tlie 
formation  of  spirit,  had  been  exac^  balanced  by  an  opposite 
alteration,  occasioned  by  the  new  combinations  of  the  otfier 
parts  of  the  wine ;  and  (if,  after  our  former  observations,  we 
may  speak  of  probability)  it  would  he  most  likely  that  tlie  first 
of  these  alternatives  sliouJd  be  true.  Additional  lighl  might  bo 
thrown  u}>on  the  subject,  by  comimring  the  above  proofs  with 
the  distillation  of  a  known  mixtiire  of  alcoliol  and  water,  and 
with  the  diKtillation  of  the  residuiun  in  the  fir»*t  process,  when 
the  volatile  product  shoukl  have  been  added  to  it. 

While  upon  this  speculative  question  it  becomes  us  to  sus- 
pend our  opinion,  tnere  is  a  practical  conclusion  which,  we 
trust,  wp  shall  be  excuscxl  for  pressing  upon  the  reader — we 
mean  the  propriety  of  at  least  suspending  tlie  good  opinion  some 
persons  entertain  of  the  use  of  wine,  Let  those  only  wait  until 
it  be  ascertained,  whetlicr  pure  brandy  exists  ready  made  in 
their  favourite  licjuors,  and  resolve  to  restrict  tliemselves,  while 
the  inquiry  is  gome  on,  to  a  very  moderate  use  of  them.  It  is 
ycry  possible — v^c  tJiinH  it  not  iinj^robable,  and  Mr  Braiide  con* 
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ciders  it  Itt  coiftaiiiy  that  braiuhr  does  esJdt  In  tlu^m,  and  that 
port  wine  consists  of  nearly  half  its  bulk  of  diat  most  pemtcious 
Hquid.  Holbnds  is  somewhat  weaker  than  brandy,  and  much 
tefis  unwholesoiD^  from  its  diuretic  <}aalities ;  but  how  would  any 
one  like  to  swalJow  a  bottle  o(  gin,  inix«d  with  only  a  bottle  oIl 
water,  in  about  four  or  ftvehours  after  dinner?  Yet  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  every  ode  who  drinks  two  bottles  of  tho  stronger 
wines,  swallows  as  much  ardent  spirit,  in  that  very  proportion^ 
with  a^fiirdier  admixture  of  other  unwholesome  substances. 
This  consideration  at  least  deserves  attention  ;  and  if  it  be  the 
means  of  alarming  one  lover  of  wine,  and  inducing  him  to  coni- 
siiit  in  the  me«i  time  his  health  and  his  happiness,  (for,  inde^ 
pendent  of  the  connexion  between  health  ana  mental  comfojtv 
no  two  things  can  be  more  at  \'ariance  than  animal  sprits  s^.id 
the  spirits  m  the  still),  we  shaH  think  that  these  pages  were  not 
written  in  vain,  and  shaU  be  the  less  anxious  for  &e  continual- 
tion  of  Mr  Brande's  inquiry. 

Mr  Brande's  other  paper,  on  the  v^etable  wax  of  Brazil, 
will  not  detain  us  long.  A  quantity  of  this  substance  having 
been  given  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks  by  Lord  Grenville,  who  was 
desirous  of  having  it  examined,  'Our  author  was  aitnistcd  with 
the  analysis.  Lord  Grenville  had  received  it  from  llio  de  Ja- 
neiro, and  along  witli  it  a  n/)ticc^  that  it  had  only  been  htdy 
known  in  the  southern  parts  of  Brazil— that  it  grows  in  the 
northern  provinces,  and  is  tfie  produce  of  a  tree  which  produ- 
ces two  other  singular  substances,  a  gum  used  as  food,  und  a 
body  employed  in  fattening  poultry.  It  is  unknown  in  ^whot 
quantities  this  substance  is  produced ;  but  instructions  have  been 
sent  from  Rio  Jandro  to  investigate  this  and  other  particulars 
relatir^  to  it.  It  is  not  the  vegetable  wax  described  by  Hum- 
boldt as  growmg  in  the  high  country  of  South  America;  for 
this  contains  only  a  third  parf  of  wax,  the  I'est  being  resinous  ; 
whereas  the  Brazil  product  consists  entirely  of  wax,  and  con- 
tains no  resin.  It  does  not  api>ear  accurately  in  what  way  tlie 
wax  grows ;  for  our  author  does  not  mention  distinctly  whether 
he  had  it  in  powder,  or  as  it  i&  gathered  ;  biU:,  by  a  quotation 
from  Humboldt,  we  conclude  it  is  obtained  from  the  leaves, 
— ^though,  whether  as  an  excrescence  from  them,  or  from  the 
substance  of  tlie  leaf  itself,  is  not  mentioned* 

In  its  rough  state  it  is  of  a  grey  colour,  and  contains  about 
forty  per  cent,  of  impurities,  which  may  be  separated  by  a  sieve. 
The  remainder  liters  into  perfiect  fiision  at  206**  of  Fahrenlieit^ 
and  may  be  further  purified  by  straining,  which  leaves  it  of  a 
4irty  green,  and,  on  coolinj];,  it  is  moderately  hard,  of  .980 
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specific  gravity^  It  is  sparingly  sohddc  in  alcohd^  but  only  by 
boiling  in  it ;  and  then  it  deposits  t^e  greater  part  on  cooling, 
and  the  rest  by  the  addition  of  waten.  The  fixed  oils  dissolve  it 
readily  at  212^,  and  form  compounos  similar  to  their  combina* 
tions  with  bees  wax ;  and  the  solution  of  the  vegetaUe  wax  ia 
i)Uve  oil  is  perfectly  soluble  in  ether.  Our  author  takes  occasioR 
to  correct  a  common  erix>r  upon  the  subject  of  tlie  fuced  oilii^ 
which  are  believed  to  be  insoluble  in  ether  and  akohoL  By  a 
variety  of  experhnents,  which  we  need  not  particularize,  as  they 
do  not  relate  to  the  object  of  the  present  paper,  he  found  Uiat 
the  fixed  oils  are  soluble  in  ether  in  considerable  proportions^ 
ciu^tor  oil  being  soluble  in  any  proportion  ^  and  that  they  are 
difficultly  solul^  in  alcohol,  except  castor  oiL,  which  is  wund^ 
antly  so^  where  the  specific  gravity  of  the  spirit  is  .820.  Tlie 
addition  of  water  to  any  of  these  solutions,  either  in  alcohol  or 
ether,  wholly  separates  the  oil,  which  floats  on  the  surface,  h»- 
uttered  by  the  combination  which  it  had  undergone* 

In  the  fixed  alkalis,  the  v^^table  wax  i»  slightly  soluble  ;  and 
no  soapy  compound  is  produced;  In  ammonia  it  is  almost  in- 
Kohible.  Nitric  acid  makes  it  a  deep  yelk>w ;  and  exposure  to 
the  light  renders  tliis  hghter,  till  it  reaches  a  pale  straw  eolour, 
uml  on  tlia  su]*&ce  is  almost  white ;  but  our  author  never  suc- 
ceeded in  perfectly  bleaching  it ;  and  the  same  effects  residted 
irom  oxynuiriatic  acid.  Muriatic  acid,  by  boiling  over  it,  de- 
stroys much  of  its  colour.  Sulphuric  acid  makes  it  brown,  and, 
.on  water  being  added,  tliis  becomes  deqi  red,  and^  when  boiled 
ju  it^  the  acid  is  decomposed.  Acetic  acid  sparingly  dissolves 
jt  by  the  application  of  heat,  and,  on  cocding,  deposits  it.  In 
.oxymuriatic  gas  it  is  decomposed,  giving  out  hydrogen  and  oxy- 
gen ;  and  muriatic  acid,  water,  and  charcoal  are  formed..  Un- 
cler  the  destructive  distillation,  it  gives  nearly  the  same  results 
.with  common  bees  wax.  Thus,  in  many  particulars,  this  sub- 
stance differs  both  from  bees  wax,  and  from  the  other  8pecie<» 
which  have  been  examined^  the  wax  of  tlic  myrica  ccrifca,  and 
lac. 

llie  economical  properties  of  this  substance  are  Ukely  to  be 
the  most  material,  if  it  shall  be  found,  as  seems  probable,  that 
it  is  ea^y  and  cheaply  obtained.  From  the  above  analysis  we 
may  infer,  that,  by  a  slight  application  of  nitric  acid,  and  long 
exposure  to  air  and  liwt,  it  is  capable  of  being  sufficiently 
bleached,  though  Mr  Brande  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
subjecting  it  to  the  usual  processes  employed  by  bleachers  of 
wax.  He  has,  however,  made  it  into  candles,  and  found  it  ta 
bum  as  complctoly  and. uniformly  as  bees. wax.     Its  brittleness 
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may  be  obviated,  bv  adding  from  a  tenth  to  an  eighth  part  of 
tallow,  which  neitner  jrives  any  bad  smell,  nor  impairs  the 
light  5  and  excellent  candles  were  made  with  one  part  of  beei 
wax,  and  three  of  the  vegetable. 


Abt.  IX*     Transactions  of  the  Geolooical  Society,  estallis/i^ 
ed  November  ISO! .    Vol.  1.     London.     1811. 

'M'ONE  of  the  sci^cc»  requires  the  cooperation  of  many,  more 
•^^  than  Geology.  The  field  of  investigation  is  of  such  vast 
cxt^ity  the  multitude  of  the  facts  so  immense,  and  the  difficul- 
ty of  seizing  their  characteristic  features,  and  describing  them 
with  precision  so  great,  that  if  many  hands  and  many  heads 
ajra  not  employed  in  the  work,  no  progress  at  all  can  be  expect- 
ed. Such  at  least  is  the  case  if  we  are  to  reoard  geok^  as  a 
science  founded  altogether  on  experience  ana  obsei*vation.  It 
is  very  true  that  this  has  not  always  been  the  case  $  and  that  it 
is  only  of  late  years  tliat  a  patient  and  r^^ular  inquiry  into  facts, 
has  been  thought  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  tlicory  of  the 
earth.  We  are  not  yet  mr  from  the  time  when  tlic  vague  and 
cursory  informaticm  that  every  man  might  glean  irom  tlie  ob- 
jects that  were  perpetually  before  him,  when  combined  and 
magnified  by  a  powerful  imagination,  was  sufficient  for  all  the 
purposes  of  geological  speculation*  According  to  this  view  of 
the  matter,  a  man  might  philosophize  very  well  bv  himself;  it 
was  his  business  not  to  discover,  but  to  invent ;  and  he  stood  no 
more  in  need  of  the  assistance  of.  others,  than  if  he  had  bceu 
at  work  in  the  regions  of  Poetry  or  Romance.  One  might  say 
of  these  geological  tlieorien,  as  Bacon  did  of  the  antieut  philo- 
80i>hy,  *  quot  Theoria  recepta^  ant  inventa  sunt^   tot  Jalndas 

*  productas  et  actas  censenms,  qua  Mundos  ejfecerunt  JwtUios  et 

*  scenicos. '  Tliis  was  paiticularly  ap))licab]e  to  speculations 
that  went  prc^essedly  beyond  the  boimds  of  nature,  and  proposr 
ed  nothing  less  than-  to  explain  the  means  bv  which  the  present 
constitution  of  the  world  lias  been  established.  The  extravar 
gance  of  such  pretensions  could  not  but  lead  to  visionary  aud  fan- 
tastic theories,  which  men,  accustomed  to  tlie  more  sober  and 
cautious  exertions  of  the  understanding,  were  careful  to  avoid. 
Geology  was  considered  by  them  as  a  species  of  mental  derange- 
ment, in  which  the  patient  raved  continually  of  comets,  deluges, 
Tolcanos  andearth({uakes;  or  talked  of  reclaiming  the  great  wastes 
of  the  chaos,  and  converting  them  into  a  terraqueous  and  habita- 
ble globe.   This  unreal  mockery,  however,  though  it  has  ciuluretl 
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lonff,  and  continued  eten  to  the  present  day,  is  now  vapMiu^ 
«iid  meltiAg  into  air.  Geologists  appear  at  iengUi  to  l^  coar 
vinccd  of  two  truths,  which,  though  very  important*  ai-^  Hot, 
one  would  think,  in  themselves  very  difficult  .to  \n  di^ovfr^di 
viz.  that  before  attempting  an  explanation,  it  is  best  to  be  ac- 
qnatnted  with  tlie-thing  to  l>e  explained  ;  and  that  it  is  ii>  no 
case  the  province  of  ^ience  to  go  beyond  the  boundaries  of  na- 
tui«,  and  to  accooiit  for  the  manner  in  which  the  laws  whicli 
now  govtfrn  the  material  world,  were  at  first  established. 

In  this  stite  of  things,  a  vast  collection  of  facts  has  become 
necessarj'  to  gcologj' ;  or  rather,  indeed,  geology  is  nothing 
else  than  the  general  laws  and  princi]>les  which  j^ervadc  those 
facts.  The  diligence  and  accnracy,  therefore,  with  which  thejr 
must  be  observed  and  described,  their  prodigious  ntmiber'  ancl 
variety,  and  the  vast  space  ovbr'  which  th^y  arc  sc^tered,  oH 
combine  x.o  render  geologicnl  i-esearches,  in  a  peculiar  maitnor^ 
iKI^olgects  of  social  and  uinied  exertion,  and  put  it  quHeout  ot* 
tlie  power  of  an  individual  to  proceed  far,  without  the  assist- 
ance of  others.  All  the  branches  of  natural  philosophy  are 
well  known  to  owe  much  at*  dieir  prosperity  to  the  cstabiisiiment 
of  the  academies,  and  other  scientific  bodies,  which  are  nowsc^ 
numerous  in  Europe.  There  is  not,  ho\Vever,  any  one  •of  aM 
those  branches  of  knowledge,  to  which  the  cooperation  of  mtm^ 
bers  is  so  essential,  as  that  which  has  for  its  object  the  natura) 
history  of  the  globe  itself. 

The  necessity  of  collecting  facts  from  all  quarters,  appears 
venr  clearly  from  considenng,  that  the'  geoiogicoi  tbeopies 
which  have  hitherto  succeeded  one  another,  even  wlienkast 
chimerical,  have  been  founded  on  facts  not  universal,- 'Hor 
applicable  io  the  whol^  earth,  but  confined  only  to  a  sftnitt 
portion  of  its  surface.  The  theory  of  Bnilbn,  was  the  pro"- 
dnction  of  a  great  genius,  Init  very  imperfccr*}'  iuforrtied  con«- 
ceming  the  natural  history  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  {?<**- 
quainted  only  with  the  i)benomena  of  Countries  whei'e  tJife 
strata  are  w^rly  horizontal.  There  was  no  provision,  ■  n(> 
cordingly,  in  his  theory,  for  explaining  tJie  vertical  strata,  ^oi- 
those  marks  of  disturbance  that  are  so  prevalent  ainong  pvi*- 
mary  mountains.  Hence  it  was,  that  Bullbn,  pos«es?ing  a  fort 
tiHty  of  invention  that  has  been  r:ircly  exceeded  \  a  power  <tf 
combining  facts,  and  bringing  them  to  bear  ufxm  one  point\ 
by  which  he  continually  astonislK^s,  and  often  convinces  hi-' 
reader ;  and  adding  to  all  this,  an  eloquence  tliat  bcis  perln^-)** 
never  been  equalled  by  any  nutlior  who  did  not  treot  of  man", 
and  the  affairs  of  men,  — has  entirely  failetl  \\\  his  theory  of  the 
earth.     Though  he  hvrs  combitic^l  the  powers  of  fiio  and  \viitrr 
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in  tlie  machinery  of  bis  system,  lie  ha»  employed  tbem  exncify 
in  the  order  wherd  they  are  weakest,  giving  the  first  place  to  fire, 
and  the  second  to  water.  Had  he  been  acquainted  with  the 
phenomoia  of  mountains,  he  wonid  certainly  have  inverted  this 
order,  and  would  have  seen  that  the  vertical  position  of  the  strata 
announced  the  intrusion  of  some  powerful  agiiiit,  that  had  disturb^ 
ed  the  arrangement  of  the  watery  element.  Examples  of  this  kind 
anre  very  numerous.  The  theory  of  Lazzaro  Moro  was  nearly 
cotemporary  with  that  of  Buffi)n,  and  was  formed  entirdy  firom 
those  principles  which  the  volcanic  countries,  and  Italy  in  partis 
cular,  exhibit  in  a  state  of  activity.  Hiough  it  possess  great 
ing^iuity,  therefore,  and  have  a  foundation  in  (etcts^  it  is  not' 
otgeneral  application*  Even  the  theory  of  Werner,  of  all 
others  the  most  in  vogue  at  the  present  moment,  though  laid 
on  foundations  broa&r  than  any  of  the  former,  is  in  a  consi- 
do^e  d^ree  liable  to  the  same  censure.  The  order  of  the 
rocks,  and  the  succession  of  formations,  established  by  the  Saxon 
mmendogifit,  are  suited  to  the  countries  which  be  and  his  dis- 
ciples have  particularly  examined ;  but,  when  extended  to  other 
parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  they  are  continually  at  fault,  and 
require  additions  or  corrections  that  combine  very  ill  with  the 
original  system.  They  cannot  be  applied  to  the  Alps  or  the  Py- 
renees $  and  have  been  found  particularly  erroneous  when  com- 
pared with  the  structure  and  disposition  of  the  Scottish  mouu'* 
tains. 

.  AH  this  tends  to  show  the  necessity  of  setting  many  hands  to 
work,  if  we  would  obtain  a  just  view  of  the  laws  which  guide, 
and  have  guided,  the  phenomena  of  the  mineral  kingdom.  For 
attaining  mis  object  nothing  is^  of  such  consequence  as  the  de- 
scription of*  particular  countries,  and  an  accurate  exposftion  of 
the  facts  which  they  exhibit.  Indeed,  if  the  face  of  the  earth 
were  divided  into  districts,  and  accurately  described,  we  have 
no  doubt  that,  from  the  comparison  of  these  descriptions,  the' 
true  theory  of  the  earth  would  spontaneously  emerge  without 
any  efiEbrt  of  genius  or  invention.  It  would  appear  as  an  in- 
controvertible principle,  about  which  all  men,  the  moment  that 
the  fects  were  stated  to  them,  must  of  necessity  agree ;  and 
something  would  take  place  like  what  has  happened  to  the  opi- 
mons  of  philosophers  concerning  the  origin  of  fountains,  in- 
step of  a  hundred  different  theories,  abmit  which  they  disput- 
ed with  never  ending  sofdbistry,  there  would  be  a  few  ffeneral 
maxims,  in  idiich  aUmen  of  sense  and  information  woiud  uni- 
formly acquiesce. 

The  descriptions,  however,  that  are  suited  to  bring  about 
this  revolution,  are  of  a  very  particular  nature,  and  have  not 
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beMi  often  exemplified.  The  degree  of  jH^iMon  and  of  mimite 
detail  they  require,  is  difficult  to  be  combined  with  the  general 
views,  without  ^yhich  they  can  neither  be  rendered  interesting  nor 
instructive.  There  are,  accordingly,  very  few  naturalists  who  caB 
be  said  to  have  succeeded  perfectly  in  this  first  and  fundamental 
part  of  geological  inquiry.  Saussure  is  one  of  those  Who  have 
done  tlie  best ;  his  account  of  tlie  face  of  nature  in  the  grand 
scenes  where  his  observations  were  made,  is  amusing  as  well  as 
scientific.  Dolomieu  is  another  author,  whose  desenptions  have 
the  same  charms  and  the  same  accuracy.  Am(H)g  living  au- 
thors, we  might  mention  Von  Buch  and  a  few  others,  who 
have  succeeds  in  rendering  tlie  minuteness  and  acxjuracy  of 
detail,  consistent  with  great  and  comprehensive  views.  In  their 
descriptions,  every  particular  fact  is  seen,  as  connected  with 
some  general  form, — some  extensive  picture,  to  which  it  tends 
to  give  solidity  and  relief.  They  have  not  been  content  with  bare- 
ly describing  the  rocks  themsdves,  which,  though  the  main  ob- 
jects and  the  foundation  of  all,  are  not  the  only  things  entitled 
to  attention.  The  rivers,  the  mountains,  the  valfeys,  the  shores, 
the  general  face  of  the  country,  must  all  combine  to  give  unity 
and  injterest  to  a  geological  description. 

To  all  this,  we  would  wish  to  add  the  use  of  .a  precise  and 
distinct  mineralogical  language,  free  from  all  mnbiguity,  all  ad- 
mixture of  theory*  Such  a  language,  we  regret  to  say,  docs  not 
at  present  exist ;  and  though  much  has  lately  been  clone  to  im- 
prove the  nomenclature,  particularly  by  the  Wenicrian  School, 
it  is  still  extremely  imperfect,  and  inferior  by  many  degrees  to 
those  of  Botany  and  Chemistry.  This  throws  another  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  geological  description.  We  are  glad,  therrfore, 
to  see  a  Society  formed  for  the  purpose  of  removing  or  sur- 
mounting those  difficulties ;  and  to  observe  that,  in  its  first  at^ 
tempt,  so  considerable  a  portion  of  skill  and  industry  is  dis- 
played. 

In  the  account  we  are  to  give  of  the  volume  before  us,  we 
shall  confine  our  remarks  to  the  papers  that  are  strictly  geolo- 
gical, and  shall  pass  over,  though  with  much  regret,  some  very 
interesting  memoirs  on  the  analysis  or  description  of  different 
minerals.  The  bounds  within  which  we  must  confine  our  re- 
marks make  this  restriction  necessary ;  and  we  shall  be  glad, 
on  some  future  occasion,  at  returning  to  examine  the  papers 
that  appear  so  well  entitkd  to  attention. 

The  paper  which  begins  this  volume  gives  an  accQunt  of 
Guernsey  and  the  other  islands  which  stretch  across  St  Mi- 
chael's Bay,  on  the  coast  of  Normandy.  '  These  islands,  we 
believe^  have  never  been  described  by  any  mineralogist,  and 
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ferm^  no  doabt,  cm  interesdng  eubjeot  of  reseait^.  They  appear^ 
from  Dr  MacCuUoch's  observations,  to  be  chiefly  formed  of 
granitic  rocks,  beinff  parts  of  a  chain  which  he  supposes,  with 
considerable  probability,  to  extend  from  Cape  ijbl  Hogue  to 
Ushant,  in  a  line  parallel  to  tile  gnmitic  chain  that  runs  fron^ 
Dartmoor,  W.  S.  W-  to  the  Sciily  islands*  Of  the  islands  in 
St  Michael's  Bay,  Aldernoy  is  the  most  northerly ;  Jersey  is 
nearly  south  from  it,  and  Guernsey  about sooth^-'ireil*  In  Al« 
demey,  the  beds  of  grit,  of  wbi<^  there  are  sevaral  in  thi^ 
island,  dip  towards  the  north ;  as  the  schist  of  Jersey,  lying  oit 
its  south  side,  ck)es  towards  the  souths  In  the  island  of  Sarc<],' 
nearly  in  the  middle  between  these,  but  somewhat  to  the  west, 
die  beds  are  represented  as  horizontal :  In  Guernsey,  the  strata 
incline  to  tlie  north.  There  seems  to  be,  in  some  of  the  islands, 
a  considerable  variety  of  rocks,  most  of  them  primitive.  Irt 
Guernsey  we  find  granite,  gneiss,  sy^ite,  echist,  argiDaceoii^ 
porphyry,  &c. ;  but  we  are  not  enabled  to  determine  iSne  po- 
sitions of  these  rocks,  relatively  to  one  another ;  nor  the  pro- 
portions of  the  island  occupied  by  each.  Dr  MacCulloch's  Sur- 
vey is  imperfect  with  respett  to  these  particulieirs,  and  also  aa 
not  describing  with  sufficient  precision  the  peculiar  characters 
of  the  granite,  gneiss,  and  other  rocks  which  it  enumerates. 
The  maps  of  the  islands  which  he  has  given,  are  not  calculated 
to  give  much  information,  as  they  do  not  express  either  the 
courses  of  the  rivers,  or  the  inequalities  of  ridges  of  die  hills^ 
The  paper,  however,  is  of  value,  as  treating  of  countries  of  which 
the  minendogy  is  not  at  all  known.  We  have  understood  that 
Dr  MacCuUoch  is  a  skilful  niinerafegist.  His  Survey  appears 
to  have  been  made  several  years  ago,  merdy  fer  his  own  amuse- 
ment ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  much  less  perfect  than 
if  it  had  been  executed  at  a  later  period,  and  with  more  serious 
intentions.     It  is  accompanied  by  several  sketches  made  with 

Seat  spirit,  but  which  do  not  contribute  nearly  so  much  to  the 
towlajge  of  the  mineralogy  of  the  islands,  as  maps  would  have 
done,  in  which  the  different  kinds  of  rock,  the  rivers,  and  tht 
f;hains  of  hiUs,  had  been  carefully  laid  down. 

The  ne;xt  descriptive  paper  is  on  the  NaUiral  History  of  the 
Hock-salt  District  in  the  county  of  Cheshire,  by  H^ry  Hoi* 
land  esq.,  now  Dr  Holland.  This  paper  seems  to  us  drawu 
up  in  the  right  style  of  natural  history;  it  imites  accurate 
detail  with  general  views  in  a  remarkable  d^ee;  and  de- 
scribes phenomena,  without  any  contamination  of  hypothesis 
or  theory.  The  salt  mines  of  Cneshire  are  found  near  the  cen- 
tre of  a  large  plain  formed  by  the  southern  parts  of  Laneashlre^ 
|he  northern  extremity  of  Shropshire,   and  the  intervening 
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county  of  Cheshire.  Thi&  plain  is  subdivided  into  three ;  the 
bason  of  the  Dee  on  the  west^  of  the  Mersey  on  the  north,  and 
the  Weaver  in  the  middle.  In  this  middle  district,  which  may 
be  compared  to  a  sector  of  a  circle,  having  its  centre  at  the 
point  where  the  Weaver  falls  into  the  Mersey  (the  circmnference 
stretching  along  the  borders  of  Flintshire,  Shropshire  and  Staf- 
fordshire), are  found  the  salt  mines,  generally  not  far  from  the 
banks  of  the  Weaver  and  its  branches.    ^  The  salt  rock  was 

*  first  discovered  at  Marbury,  near  NortHwich,  about  a  hun* 

*  dred  and  forty  years  ago,  in  searching  for  coal.  After  this 
^Jbed  of  rock  had  been  worked  for  more  than  a  century,  a  se- 
^  cond  and  inferior  stratum  was  met  with,  separated  by  a  bed 

*  of  indurated  clay  from  the  one  previously  known.  This  lower 
^  stratum  was  ascertained  to  possess,  at  a  certain  depth,  a  great 

*  d^ree  of  purity  and  freedom  from  earthy  admixture ;  on 

*  which  account,  and  from  the  local  advantages,  of  Northwich 

*  for  exportation,  the  fossil  salt  is  now  worked  only  in  the  vi- 
^  cinity  of  this  place. '     TVans*  p.  45. 

The  thickness  of  the  upper  bed  of  salt  varies  from  twenty  to 
thirty  jrards:  that  of  the  lower  bed  has  never  yet  been  ascer- 
tained. It  is  a  certain  fact,  that  no  marine  exviviae  or  organic 
remains  are  found  in  the  strata  situated  over  the  rock-salt  of 
Cheshire.  Ther  occurrence  of  OTpsum  in  connexion  with  beds 
<^  fossil  salt,  is  a  &ct  generally  observed ;  and  it  occurs  in  Che- 
shire, as  well  as  in  the  salt  rocks  on  the  Continent. 

**  One  of  the  most  striking  &cts  connected  with  the  internal 
structure  of  the  Northwich  rock-salt,  is  the  appearance  observ- 
able in  the  horizontal  sections  of  the  rock,  of  various  %ures, 
more  or  less  distinctly  marked,  and  differing  considerably  in 
the  forms  which  they  assume  $  some  appearing  nearly  circular, 
others  perfectly  pentagooid ;  and  others  again  having  an  irre- 
gular polyhedral  form.  The  lines  which  form  the  bounda- 
ries ot  these  fi^^ures  are  composed  of  e^xtremely  pure  fine  salt, 
forming  a  division  between  the  coarse  red  rock  exterior  to  tlie 
figure,  and  the  ^ually  coarse  rock  included  within  its  area. 
—It  had  been  stated  to  me,  that  their  form  is  a  pyramidal 
one,  the  area  enlarging  by  a  determinate  ratio  of  increase,  as 
they  are  traced  downwards :  But  I  consider  this  statement  as 
a  vefy  doubtfiil  one,  and  certainly  founded  upon  insufficient 
evidence. " 

On  this  subject,  it  happens  that  we  ourselves  can  state,  from 
observation,  that  this  pyramidal  form  is  quite  inconsistent 
with  what  we  have  seen.  In  a  perpendicular  wall  of  the 
mine  near,  the  roof,  where  the  miners  had  been  recently 
working,  the  section  of  the  coats  above  de&cribed  appear* 
^  ed 
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ed  as  garments  of  drdesi  which  gucceeded  one  another  like 
waves,  when  traced  horizontaliy  along  a  vertical  section.  They 
have  that  iqspearance  eS  concentric  layers  which  Dr  Hutton 
has  described  in  his  Theory  t)f  the  Earth,  and  from  which  he 
has  inferred  the  original  fluidity  of  these  rodu. 

The  comparative  commercial  value  of  the  English  and  Po- 
lish mines  is  best  ascertained  by  the  fact,  that  many  thousand 
tons  of  reck  salt  are  usuaUy  sent  ftom  Cheshire  to  the  parts  of 
the  Prussian  coast  most  nearly  adjacent  to  the  salt  mines. 

The  fourth  paper  in  this  collection  relates  to  a  very  interest- 
ing object,  the  Pitch-lake  of  the  island  of  Trinidad.  Dr  Nu« 
gent,  who  had  himself  an  opportunity  of  visiting  this  singular 
spot,  telb  us,  that,  on  approaching  it,  he  *  perceived  a  strong 
sulphureous  and  pitchy  smell,  like  that  of  burning  coal ;  and 
soon  ajfler  had  a  view  of  the  lake,  which,  at  first  sight,  appear- 
ed to  be  an  expanse  of  still  water,  frequently  interrupted  by 
clumps  of  dwarf  trees,  or  islets  of  rushes  and  shrubs  $  but,  on 
a  nearer  approach,  was  found  fb  be  in  reality  an  extensive  plain 
of  mineral  pitch,  with  frequent  crevices  ana  chasms  filled  with 
water.  The  surface  •f  the  lake  is  of  the  eolour  of  ashes,  and 
at  this  season  was  not  polished  or  smooth  so  as  to  be  slippery  ; 
the  hardness  or  consistence  was  such  as  to  bear  any  weight ; 
and  it  was  not  adhesive,  though  it  partially  received  the  im- 
pression of  the  foot :  it  bore  us  without  akiy  tremulous  motion 
whatever,  and  several  head  of  cattle  were  browsing  on  it  in 
perfect  security*  In  the  dry  season,  however,  the  surface  is 
much  more  yielding,  and  must  be  in  a  state  approaching  to 
fluidity,  as  is  shown  by  pieces  of  recent  wood  and  other  sub- 
stances being  enveloped  in  it.  Even  large  branches  of  trees^ 
which  were  a  foot  above  the  levd,  had  in  some  way  become 
enveloped  in  the  bituminous  matter.  The  interstices  or  chasms 
are  veiy  numerous,  ramiMng  and  joming  in  every  direction  ; 
and  in  the  wet  season  being  filled  with  water,  present  the  only 
obstacle  to  walking  over  the  surface.  These  cavities  are  gene- 
rally deep  in  proportion  to  their  widtli  $  some  being  onhr  a  few 
inches  in  depth,  others  several  feet,  and  many  almost  unfathom- 
able :  The  water  in  them  is  good  and  uncontaminated  by  the 
pitch ;  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  derive  their  supply 
from  this  source,  and  refresh  themselves  by  bathing  in  it.  I^h 
are  cau^t  in  it,  and  particularly  a  very  good  species  of  mullet.' 
Hiis  extraordinary  lake  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  west 
rides  by  the  sea ;— on  the  south  by  a  rocky  eminence  of  por- 
celain jasper ; — and  on  the  east  by  the  usual  argillaceous  soil 
of  the  ccmntry.  The  main  body  may,  perhaps,  be  estimated  at 
three  miles  in  drcuraference : — ^the  d^tn  eaanot  be  ascert^ed; 
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and  no  subjacent  rock  or  soil  can  be  dkcovercd*  WhoriCilhe 
bitumen  is  slightly  covered  with  doil,  there  are  plantatiom  of 
cassava,  plantains,  and  pine^apples^ — the  last  oi  which  groivv 
with  luxuriance,  and  attain  to  great  perfection. 

A  bit  of  the  pitch,  held  at  a  canole,  melts  like  sealing  wa^f 
and  burns  with  a  light  flame,  which  is  extinguished  whenever  it 
is  removed;  and,  on  cooling,  the  bitumen  hardens  again.  From 
this  it  is  evident,  that  it  may  be  converted  to  many  useful  pur- 
poses ;  and  it  is  universally  used  in  the  country  wherever  pitqh 
IS  required-  The  rcports^of  the  naval  officers  who  have  tried  it, 
are  extremely  favourable :  It  only  requires  to  be  prepared  with 
a  proportion  of  oil,  tallow,  or  common  tar,  to  give  it  a  sufficient 
degree  of  fluidity.  In  tliis  point  of  view  it  is  an  object  of  great 
national  importance,  especially  to  a  maritimepower  like  Britain. 
It  is,  indeea,  singular,  that  the  attention  of  Government  should 
not  have  been  more  forcibly  directed  to  a  subject  of  such  mag- 
nitude. The  attempts  that  have  hitherto  been  made  to  rea- 
der it  extensively  uiseful,  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  only 
feeble  and  injudicioiis,  and  have  consequently  proved  abortive. 
This  Vast  collection  of  bitumen  might,  m  all  probability,  afford 
an  inexhiiustible  supply  of  an  essential  article  of  naval  stores ; 
and,  bekig^  situated  on  the  mas^n  of  the  sea,  could  be  wrpu^t 
and  diip^  with  little  inconvenience  or  expense.  It  wpuld, 
however,  be  great  iiriustice  to  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane,  not  to 
state  explicitly,  that  he  has,  >at  various  times,  during  his  long 
aiid  active  command  on  the  Leeward  Island  station,  talien  con- 
siderable pains  to  insure  a  fair  and  proper  trial  of  this  mineral 
prodpcdon,  for  th^  highly  important  use  of  which  it  is  generally 
befieved  to  be  capable. 

To  frameanv  satisfactory  hjrpothesis  on  the  ori^n  of  this  aingM- 
lar  mass,  would  require  an  exact  examination  of  the  neighbouring 
country.  Immediately  to  the  southward,  the  face  of  the  coun- 
.try  is  broken  and  ru^^ed,  which  Mr  Anderson  (Phil.  Trans. 
VoL  79.)  attributes  to  some  convulsion  of  nature  from  subterra- 
nean fires ;— in  which  idea  he  is  confirmed,  by  having  found  se- 
veral hot  ^rings  in  the  neighbouring  woods.  The  production 
of  all  bituminous  substances  has  certainly,  with  plausibility,  be^n 
attributed  to  the  action  of  subterraneous  fire  on  beds  of  coal. 
Dr  N.  was  particular  in  his  inquiries  with  r^ard  to  the  exist- 
ence  of  beds  of  coal,  but  could  not  learn  that  uiere  was  any  cer- 
tain trace  of  that  substance  in  the  island  i  and  though  it  may 
exist  at  a  great  depth,  it  is  not  indicated,  the  Doctpr  says,  by 
the  strata  that  are  in  sight.  , 

«  The  examination  of  this  tract  of  country  (he  adds)  could 
BQt  dak  to^he  highly  gratifying  to  those  who  embrace  the 
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Huetonian  Tlieory  rf  the  Eaith ;  for  they  might  behold  tite 
notnerous  branches  of  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  the  world 
(the  Orinoco),  bringing  down  so  amazing  a  quantitv  of  earthy 
particles,  as  to  discolour  the  sea  in  a  most  remarkable  mftn- 
nCT  for  many  leagues  distant  j — thev  might  see  these  earthy 
particles  d^Kwited  by  the  influence  or  powerfiil  currents  on  the 
shores  of  the  CJ^of  Parla,  and,  particularly,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  island  of  Trinidad  j-^-thfey  might  there  find  vast  col- 
lections of  bituminous  substances,  beds  or  porcelain  jasper,  and 
such  odier  bodies  as  may  re^adily  be  supposed  to  arise  trom  the 
modified  action  of  heat  on  such  vegetable  and  earthy  materials 
as  the  waters  are  known  actually  to  deposit  They  would,  InV- 
thdr,  perceive  no  very  vague  traces  of  subterranean  fire,  by  which 
these  changes  may  have  oeen  effected,  and  the  whole  tract  ele- 
vated above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  general  loose  soil  of  the 
country ; — as,  for  instance,  hot  springs,  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  earthquakes,  and  two  singular  semi^volcanic  mounds  at  Point 
Icaqae;  which,  though  not  very  near,  throw  light  on  the  gene- 
ral character  of  the  country.  Without  pledging  myself  to  any 
particular  system  of  Geology,  I  confess,  an  explanation,  sknilar 
to  this,  appears  to  me  sufficiently  probable,  and  consonant  with 
-the  known  phenomena  of  nature.  A  vtist  river,  like  the  Ori- 
noco, must,  fbr  ages,  have  rdled  down  gr^it  quantitios^  of  wobc^ 
tod  vegetable  bodies,  which  from  certain  causes,  as  the  influen<;e 
<  of  currents  and  eddies,  may  have  been  arnested  and  accuinulated 
in  particular  places;— 4hey  may  have  there  undergone  tho^ 
transfbrmations  and  chemical  changes,  which  various  vegetiiUe 
substances,  similariy  situated,  have  been  proved  to  suffer  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  An  accidental  fire,  such  as  is  known  to  oc- 
cur frequently  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  may  then  have  oper- 
ated in  separating  and  driving  off  the  newly- formed  bitumea^ 
^ore  or  less  combined  with  silicious  and  argillaceous  earths; 
which,  forcing  its  way  through  the  surface,  and  afterwards  be- 
coming inspissated  by  exposure  to  the  aii*,  may  have  occasioned 
such  scenes  as  I  have  ventured  to  describe.  The  only  other 
country,  accurately  resembling  this  part  of  Trmidad,  of  whidi 
I  recduect  to  have  read,  is  that  which  borders  on  the  Gulf  o£ 
Taman  in  Crim  Tartary.  From  the  rqn-esentation  of  travel- 
lers, springs  of  naphtha  and  petroleum  equally  abound ;  aiid 
they  descr£e  volcanic  mounds  precisely  similar  to  tliose  of  PcHXit 
Icaoue.' 

Ihe  next  Geological  paper  is  on  the  physical  structure  of 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  by  J.  F.  Berger,  M.D.  of  "Gencviu 

No  part  of  the  Island  of  Great  Britain  aflbrds  more  interest- 
ing matter  of  mineralogical  observation  than  CorawalL    Its  cha- 
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abmidaiiee  of  mineral  Terns ;  and  the  various  points  in  wjiick 
these  veins  and  the  adjoining  rock  have  been  cut  into,  or  per- 
forated, are  all  circumstances  that  render  Cornwall  a  sidbjecC  of 
curious  imd  important  inquiry.  Dr  Bcs'ger's  attention  was 
therefore  very  propei^  directed  to  this  spot;  and  his  sunrejr 
(though,  douodess,  imperfect)  has  furnished  ajpreat  deal  <£  va- 
luable information.  He  is  a  mineralogist  of  the  Wenierian 
schocd ;  and  not  only  adopts  the  language  <tf  that  achocd,  but 
has  been  guided  by  its  principles  in  his  observations.  He  seema 
sensible,  however,  diat  the  language  m^iich  he  emj^bys  is  too 
theoretical  % — and,  in  his  use  of  the  word  *  formation, '  thou^ 
he  gives  a  definition  of  the  term  in  which  nothing  theoretical 
is  impfied,  he  allows,  that  &e  idea  €&  time  or  of  epoch  is  in- 
volved. We  might  add  to  this,  that  not  only  is  epoch  involve 
ed,  but  the  agent  is  likewise  indicated;  and  an  id^itity,  m  the 
order  «f  time  and  the  order  of  position,  is  cartainlv  understood. 
The  general  remcurks  on  what  the  aotbcHr  caUs  *  the  Low 
Mountam  Chain  of  Cornwall, '  convey  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
dispositicm  of  the  rocks  in  this  Western  pronumtory,  oc  the  ridge 
of  hills  that  divides  the  ooimtry  loogthwise.  The  diain  htffXi% 
fai  the  centre  of  Devonshire,  where  it  spreads  out  into  the  de- 

^  vated,  or,  as  it  is  here  called,  the  mountain  jdain  of  Dartmoor 
Forest.  *  Like  aD  primitive  diains,  he  s^,  it  stretches  firom 
N.E.to&W.;  or,  moreo(Nrrectly,from£.N.KtoW.£LW. 
for  the  l^gth  of  li5  or  119  miles.  Its  direction  is  pret^aociH 
rately  represented  by  a  line  passing  through  the  fiuiowing  fi^ 

\ces:  Two  Bridges,  Lancestcm,  K)dmin,  Redruth,  &c.  to  the 
Land's  ikid.  The  centre  and  highest  part  of  ^e  diain  is 
of  granite;-  it  is  formed  into  a  mountain  plain  at  the  2^  £• 
extremity,  and,  as  it  approaches  the  8.  W.,  gradually  contracts 
into  a  ridge,  and  is  fhmked  on  the  right  and  left  by  granwacke. 
The  outline  of  the  ran^  is  not  altogether  continuous:  several 
of  the  rounded  summits  which  conmose  it,  are  sq^irated  by 
small  valleys,  or  ravines,  of  various  oepths.  The  whole  chain 
may  be  said  to'b^  formed  of  downs,  and  to  be  in  some  places 
interrupted,  but  no  where  entirely  broken  o£  On  this  passage, 
which,  we  believe,  contains  a  correct  general  view  of  the  rocks 
in  the  Cornish  promontory,  we  cannot  but  remark,  that  the 
ass^on  that  all  primitive  chains  stretch  firom  I^;  £.  to  S.  W., 
seems  to  us  much  too  general.  The  Riphean,  or  Ural  moun- 
tains, which  are  undoubtedly  primitive,  stretch  nearlv  firom 
Houth  to  north.  The  great  ran^e  oi  mountains  in  Norway 
IkAS  the  same  direction ;  and  this  is  also  true  of  the  greats 
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«r  part  of  the  Cdkrddieni  of  the  Andes,  ^speciany  ia  tbe  moiS;^ 
era  heqaiaphere.  To  generalize  more  rapidly  and  more  exten* 
sivdy  than  actual  observation  authoriaes  us  to  do,  is  as  much 
to  be  guarded  against  as  any  ^rror  in  philosophy,  .and  has  pn>- 
duoed  efiects  as  hurt&d  to  the  progress  of  tnuh.  Dr  Beroer 
indeed  has  this  qx>logy,  that  he  h^  studied  in  the  schoofof 
Werner;  and  we  know  of  none  where  the  worship  of  this  par- 
tieukr  idol  is  more  strictly  enjoined. 

Dr  Beifper  is  the  first  mineralogist  that  has  given  a^;eneral 
name  to  tm  locks  that  lye  on  the  granite  ridge  of  Cornwall^ 
and  has  pronounced  them  to  be  Girauwacke ;  a  rock,  he  says* 
€CMni)osed  of  s^arate  silicious  particles,  united  by  an  argillacer 
out  ^bement.  witn  a  little  magnesia  and  iron.  We  believe  that 
it  is  true^  that  the  Cornish  rock  here  meant  is  to  be  rrferred  to 
tbe  tribe  of  die  Grauwacke ;  at  the  same  time  we  must  object  to 
the  dcAnitbn  above,  if  it  is  to  be  understood  as  gencstd.  The 
particles  unked  by  the  argiUaceous  c^nent  of  gntuwacke  consist 
often  of  fdspar,  and  have  tbe  araearance  of  proceeding  from 
ibe  disifAesratioii  (^porphvry.  The  term  afq)]iea  by  the  G»raish 
miners  to  Uiis  rock  is  Killas ;  which,  on  account  ^  its  better 
sound,  we  shoukl  very  much  wish  to  see  substituted  for  the  uih 
couth  German  name  of  Grauwacke. 

Dr  BeqB;er  bcmn  his  survey  by  the  vallqr  of  the  Erme,  whidn 
opens  irt  Ivy  Brmge.  By  this  valley  he  ascended  to  the  elevated 
pMin  of  Dartmoor  Forest,  which  occutnes  a  considerable  extent 
of  Devonshire,  and'sends  a  number  or  streams  to  Ae  opposite 
sides  of  die  peninsula,  that  is,  into  the  English,  and  the  britfcl 
CSujmeL  From  thence  he  seems  to  have  mne  by  Launceston 
and  Bodmin  to  Truro,  visiting  Grampomia,  however,  and  the 
a^gacent  coast.  Fi*om  thence  ne  exiunincd  the  country  about 
Fahnouth,  the  Lizard,  Mount's  Bay,  the  Land's  End,  return- 
1^  by  St  Ives,  Redruth,  and  the  coast  of  the  Bristol  ChanncL 
Ine  objects  of  chief  curiosity  in  these  parts  he  seems  to  have 
examined ;  and  we  onlv  wonder  to  find  him  make  no  mentioa 
of  the  Boach  Mocks f  which  are  certainly  very  remarkable.  * 

Dr  Berger  takes  notice  <^  the  decranposea  sranite  in  the  state 
of  Kaoline,  which  affords  the  porcelaia  eartn  so  much  prizel 

for 

*  These  rocks  are  situated  between  Bodmin  and  Truro,  and  form 
a  singular  pile  of  natural  ruinsy  that  has  been  mistaken  for  a  drut- 
dicad  monument.  They  cover  nearly  an  acre  of  ground,  and  rise  ia 
«leep  precipices  on  every  sidet  to  tbe  height  of  about  60  feet.  Ther 
are  composed  endrely  of  quartz  and  hornblende,  very  much  crystal- 
lized,  and  tbe  former  in  much  the  largest  proportioa.    The  size  and 

irregularity 
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'for  the  maBHikctiire  of  china,  and  which  is  indeed  one  of  tlie 
cbaracteristic  features  of  CornwaQ.  The  plain  in  which  this 
mtarth  is  found  is  some  miles  in  extent,  and  belongs  to  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  granitic  chain.  One  of  the  most  &* 
levated  points  of  it,  and  which  is  in  the  neighbcmrfaood  of  the 
principal  ciuarry  of  the  pcMrcelain  eaith  (china  pit),  ie  830  feet 
nbove  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  granite,  the  felspar  of  which 
forms  two  thirds  of  the  mass,  appeared  to  be  less  decomposed 
near  the  borders  of  the  plain,  than  in  the  central  part.  In 
this  last  place,  it  has  rather  the  appearance  of  a  pcnphyry 
with  a  pulverulait  base,  of  a  whitish  colour,  in  whidi  crystab 
«f  quartz,  and  some  plates  of  mica,  are  loosely  included.  It  is 
used  in  this  rough  state  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  in  the 
"same  manner  as  tlie  Chinese  make  use  of  petuntze,  by  mixing  h 
m  certain  proportions  with  the  porcelain  earth  that  is  obtained 
by  washing  and  frequent  precipitations.  Crystals  of  a  compact 
^mnd  earthy  fel^ar  are  occasionally  met  with  in  this  decomposed 
granite,  of  a  much  larger  size  than  usual* 

One  of  the  rocks  which  Dr  Ber|i;er  has  particularly  deiciibed, 
is  the  serpentine  of  the  Lizard  Poant  and  its  vicini^. 

*■  This  rock  is  not  homogeneous  in  its  composition.  The  colour  of 
the  base  is  usually  leaf  green ;  it  is  often  concboidal,  breakii^  into 
ilam  broad  flikes  with  sharp  edges.  It  is  also  frequendy  striped 
wim  red*  which  appesrs  to  be  owing  to  the  oxide  of  iron*  Small 
,tiu:ea<ls  of  tender  ydlow  steatite  are  seen  running  through  it,  aad  it 
is  often  traversed  by  veins  of  whitish  asbestos.  Sometimes  this  sef- 
.pentine  passes  into  a  hard  steatite,  disposed  in  curved  lamtnsB,  and 
having  a  fibrous  fracture.  This  serpentine,  though  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  rocks  of  Ktllas,  does  not  appear  in  immediate  contact 
with  it.  At  the  northern  boundary  of  the  serpentine,  (where  Dr 
Berger  entered  it),  a  rock  intervenes,  composed  of  felspar  and  dial- 
lage,  or  granular  actynolite.  On  the  S.  S.  W.  of  the  village  of  the 
Lizard,  there  are  some  beds  of  mica  slate,  which  appear  $ubor£naip 
to  the  serpentine. 

Though  the  Doctor  has  treated,  at  some  length,  of  the  difr 
forent  formations  of  serpentine,  and  of  the  rocks  that  accom- 

Eany  them,  he  makes  no  mention  of  a  circumstance  that  might 
e  expected  to  arrest  the  attention  of  a  Wernerian  geologisL 
In  the  arrangement  of  rocks  adopted  in  that  school,  it  we  mis- 
take not,  two  formations  of  serpentine  are  admitted  5  one  the 
9th,  the  other  the  15th  of  the  primitive  formations,  counting 

from 

irregularity  of  the  fragments,  and  the  ruinous  appearance  of  the 
whole,  mark  the  destructive  operations  of  time  in  stronger  characters 
than  it  is  usual  to  meet  with  in  a  country  so  litde  mountainous  as 
Cornwall. 
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ftemtbe granite uimards;  aadiieidieri>ftli«m.bdkMi|^*t9tlie 
tir&nsitkui  or  intermediate  rooks.  In  ComwaQ,  bowevery  the 
terpentine  is  contained  between  tnuuition  rodoB,  rwfatdi  appewr 
on  both  sides  of  it.  What  it^reits  on  beloWf  is  unknown.  It 
may  ke  immediately  on  the  granite^  but  this  much  js  ca^tau^ 
that  all  round  it  is  the  kiUas.  Here^  therefore,  ia  a  great  aiw- 
nialy  in  the  arrangement  of  rocks,  if  tha*e  be  any  truth  in  the 
Wemeri^  system.  The  £ict,  however  anomalova  in  ^respect 
of  artificial  arrangement,  is  not  singular  in  natuie ;  the  caiast 
of  Ayrshire  in  Scotland,  between  Girvaa  and  BalUntrae,  if- 
fording  an  example  of  the  same  kind. 

The  next  object  of  importance  is  St  Michael's  Mount,  whidi« 
from  the  siij^^ularity  of  its  i^ureand  situation,  is  not  less  interest 
ing  to  common  observers  £an  it  is  to  mineralogists,  &om  ito 
compoftition  andstructure.  Tliesouth  sideof themoinity onwhioh 
the  castle  is  situated^  is  nearly  precipitous,  and  is  composed,  6xmt 
top  to  bottom,  of  a  granite  split  into  irregular  masses.  At  die 
b^,  and  on  the  sides  of  this  granite  rock,  iyes  die  killas;  luid 
a  .circumstanoe  that  has  attracted  g^ieat  notice,  is  the  number 
of  granite  vein$  which  penetn^  into  the. superincumbent  radc* 
specially  towards  the  south,  wheve  the  steqmess  is  createiL 
Tnese  veina  have  so  much  the  appearance  of  diooting  from  the 
|i^aaite.4nto  the  kUlas,  that  they  have  ^penred,  tO' many,  miner- 
atogiats,  a  proof  that  the  lower,  rock  is  of  Idter.fermation  tiMOt 
that . which  Jyes  ahoTe  it.  To  this  position,  however,  Ik  BesMr 
ia  unwilling  to  agrees    ^  I  conceive,  *  tsays  he,  *  ibat  at  uie 

*  time  the  ^auwacke  was  deposited  upon  ihe  granite,  the  water 

*  in  whi<^  Its  particles  were  su^ended,  meeting  with  portions 

*  of  the  granite,  a  little  more  elevated  than  the  plane  of  tlie 

*  aur£icc,  left  them  exposed,  and  filled  up  the  spaces  between.  * 

What  bAve  been  called  Granite  veinsg  are  ther€fi>re,  on  this 
supposition,  no  more  than  inequalities  in  the  nigged  aurfiioe  of 
the  granite,  surrounded  at  th^  sides  by  the  killas,  and  left  bare 
in  the  more  prominent  par^s.  Dr  B.  must  be  aware,  that  this  Jiy- 
pothesls  ad^ts  of  being  confronted  with  the  &cts.  If,  <m  cutdo^ 
iuto  the  rock,  it  is  found  that  these  apparent  granitic  veins  do  not 
merely  proceed  from  the  granite  at  one  end,  but  are  united  with  it 
.  for  their  whole  extent,  and  only  form  a  sort  of  edge  rising  above 
the  rest  of  its  surface,  his  c^inion  will  have  great  plausibils^« 
But,  if  the  contrary  is  tlie  case, — if  the  supposed  veins  ^aoe  sot- 
rounded  by  the  killas,  above  and  below,  .and  are  joined  to  the 
granite  only  at  one  end  where  they  4u:e  diickest  ;-*in  a  woid, 
)£  they  are  Jike  the  roots  of  a  tree  penetrating  into  the  eartk* 
his  anppositiQa  falls  entirely  to  the  ground.    The  trials  neoe»- 
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Hury  for  determining  this  oueitioo  hare  not,  that  we  know  of, 
been  made  at  St  Micfaael'a  Mount:  but  the^  have  been  made  in 
other  places ;  jmd  the  £ict  has  beoi  found  to  be  as  last  rq)re- 
lentad*  TUs  is  true  of  the  granite  veins  near  New  Galloway, 
cf  which,  as  Dr  Berger  remarks.  Sir  James  Hall  caused  a  mo* 
dd  to  be  constructed. 

^  How  comes  it,  *  aay^  Dr  B.,  *  if  the  origin  of  these  veins 

*  is  to  be  ascribed  to  me  action  of  a  force  from  bdow,  that  they 

*  oceur  in  so  &w  places?  and  how  comes  it  that  the grauwacke, 

*  as  it  aj^roaches  the  junction  between  it  and  the  primitiverockf 

*  continues  diminishing  in  thickness  ? ' 

To  these  two  questions,  we  believe,  it  would  be  easy  for  a  Hut- 
tonian  geologist  to  r^y ; — ^in  the  mean  time,  we  must  obs^ve, 
that  the  Doctor  pastes,  in  profound  silence^  over  the  obvious 
objections  to  his  own  hypothesis.  In  particular,  he  does  not  at- 
tempt  to  eoqplain  how  such  a  number  of  thin  plates  of  granite,  as 
the  veins  at  St  Michael's  Mount  are.  supposed  to  consist  o£,  were 
formed  on  the  sur&ce  of  a  rock  without  any  mould  in  which 
they  could  be  cast,  and  how  they  remained  projectinjj  from  that 
surface,  without  any  sum)ort,  from  the  time  of  the  formation  of 
the  granite  to  that  of  mb  transition  rocks. 

Dr  B.  is  (^opinion,  that  the  granite  of  Cornwall  is  not  stra- 
tified ;  and  he  tninks,  that  true  granite  is  never  found  possesstii^ 
that  character.  <  The  opinion,"  says  he,  *  that  granite  is  stra- 
^  tified,  is  one  which  I  cannot  adopt,  even  after  naving  visited 
^  those  fdaces  where  Saussure  thought  he  had  discovered  the 

*  stroo^t  proofs  in  fovour  of  it. ' 

In  this  opinion  we  are  very  much  disposed  to  acquiesce ;  and 
we  think  it  is  valuable,  in  such  a  case,  to  have  the  juc^;ment  of 
one  who  has  examined  granitic  rocks  in  such  various  situation^ 
and  particularly  those  in  which  their  diqMMition  into  strata  was 
thoup^t  to  be  most  dearlv  ascertained. 

The  observations,  maae  in  the  course  of  this  survey,  on  the 
inclination  and  bearing  of  the  strata,  are  less  numerous  and  pre- 
cise than  might  have  been  expected.  The  kiOas  is,  in  generdf 
represented  as  lyingconformabJy  on  the  granite  on  bcm  sidea 
of  the  main  ridge.  This,  however,  we  bdieve,  is  not  univer- 
sal;— and,  if  we  are  noU  misinformed,  is  .sometimes  in  verti- 
.  cal  beds  transverse  to  the  ridge  just  mendoned.  In  one  in- 
stance, Dr  B.  takes  notice  of  a  fact  that  is  very  drach  c^  this 
kind  ^--that  thou^,  on  the  south  slope  pf  the  mountain  chain 
of  Cosnwall,  the  strata  of  killas  dip  S.  S.E.,  near  Mount's  Bay 
thev  dip  N.  N.  W. — that  is  to  say,  they  dip  towards  the  granite» 
and  instead  of  i>eing  laid  upon  its  sk^)e,  or  placed  coaiformably^ 
as  it  b  called,  are  abutted  against  it. 
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In  speakii^  of  the  mines,  the  Ddctof  observes,  that  Wenier 
has  broncht  forward  so  many  fitcts,  in  raj^rt  <^  the  two  fim- 
damaital  positions,  that  veins  have  been  originally  men  fis- 
sures, ana  that  they  have  been  filled  from  above,  that  this  the- 
ory scarcely  receives  a  greater  degree  of  stability  by  any  of  the 
iiirther  proofs  which  are  daily  discovered.  We  readily  admity 
that  the  fir^t  of  ihese  positions  is  very  weQ  establish^  ;-»the 
proo&  of  the  other  seem  to  as  extremely  incondusiv^— fiHinded« 
as  they  are,  upon  that  string  di  unsupported  pashdata  which  was 
taken  notice  <h  in  a  former  Ni^nber  of  our  Journal,  and  which 
we  believe. to  be  nearly  imexampled  in  any  work  that  (NPesumet 
to  consider  itself  in  the  light  of  a  theory  founded  on  experience 
and  observation. — The  question  concerning  the  minenib  that 
have  come  from  above,  and  those  that  have  come  fixnn  below,  is 
not  to  be  so  easilj  resolved: — ^it  must  require  a  patient  and  candid 
^^camination  $  and,  above  all  things,  a  determination  to  resist  eve- 
ijr  evidence  not  founded  on  the  most  strict  analogy,  or  the  most 
ngorous  inducticm.  The  fact  which  the  Doctor  addudes  of  peb- 
bles, found  in  a  mineral  vein  260  feet  below  the  sur&ce,  is  cer- 
tainfy  in  point ;  but,  in  strictness,  it  only  proves,  that  vdns  were, 
open  6ssures,  (which  nebody  presumes  to  deny)  {  and  diat  some 
^  Ae  materifUs  that  fill  them  may  occasionally  have  fidlen  in 
frcmi  the  top. 

On  the  direction  of  the  veins  in  G)mwall,  he  remaiks  that 
the  productive  veins  extend  from  E.  &  E.  to  W.  N.  W.  Some 
of  tne  veins  penetrate  to  a  great  depth, — such  as  140  and  180 
&thoms;  ana  in  passing  from  one  species  of  rock  to  another, 
atwj  generallv  change  their  d^ree  of  richness.  There  are 
other  veins  wnich  intersect  the  former  nearly  at  right  angles^ 
and  are  called  cross-courses.  Some  of  the  most  consi^ra- 
ble  of  these  extend  froin  sea  to  sea ;  and,  as  the  Doctor  says, 
consist  of  marl  or  clay.  But,  if  we  mistake  not,  there  are  among 
tfiese  cross  veins,  some  that  contain  copper,  and  that  are  in  au 
^tpspects  mineral  veins.  The  veins  of  granite  and  porphyry  are 
also  in  the  number  of  the  cross-courses.  They  are  evidently  of 
posterior  formation  to  the  former,  whidi  th^  generally  disturb 
and  torn  out  of  their  course  at  the  points  of  intersection. 

The  mines  of  Cornwall  are  very  numerous ;  and  it  M^ears, 
that,  in  the  year  1800,  the  number  wrought  was  not  lesstnan  99. 
Of  these,  45  were  copper — 28  tin-^18  copper  and  tin — i  kad-^ 
1  ksid  and  silver — 1  coppar  and  silver — 1  silver — i  cc^per  and 
oobak — 1  tin  and  cobalt — and  1  antimony.  »To  these  may  be 
added  some  mines  of  manganese,,  which  were  not  worked  wfaea 
this  enumeration  was  made.    (p.  167.) 

•  With 
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'  VfiAi  tfie  exception  of  platina,  inei*ctiry,  tnolybdena,  and  tlie^ 
Ave  bodies  so  little  known  and  apparently  so  little  usefbl,  telln-' 
rcum,  taiftaKum,  cohimbium,  and  cerium,  Cornwall  affimis  in^ 
dicntions  of  all  the  metals. 

On  the  whole,  this  paper,  thotigh  with  some  defbcts  as  a  mJ- 
neral  survey,  contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information,  and 
ihanifcsts  in  the  author  much  diligence  and  research.  We  can- 
not help  thinking,  that  the  Wernerian  geology  is  faulty,  in  di-- 
recting  the  attention  of  the  mineral  surveyor  to  some  Ikvourite 
points,  and  withdrawing  it  from  the  rest.  TTie  order  in  which* 
the  strata  succeed,  seems  to  be  the  great  object  to  which  the  mi- 
neralogists of  that  school  are  inclined  to  attend  j  and  tlie  order 
fixed  on  by  Werner  being  very  precise  and  vpry  different,  we 
ima^no,  from  that  which  nature  has  adopted,  the  person  who 
would  reconcile  the  ohe  with  the  other  has  abundance  of  work 
upon  his  hands.  The  junction  of  the  rocks  with  one  another, 
particularly  of  the  stratified  with  the  unstratified,  their  inclina- 
tion to  the  horizon,  the  Kne  in  which  they  intersect  it,  the  space 
which  strata  of  a  particular  kind  occupy,  and  the  heights  to 
which  they  ascend^these,  as  weD  as  the  minerdogical  di^rao** 
ters,  ought  to  be  dlMgently  examined. 

•  The  use  Dr  B.  has  made  of  the  barometer,  we  think  extreme^ 
ly  laudable;  and  we  hope,  that  an  instrument,  calculated  to  give 
such  valuable  information,  not  onl^  concerning  the  mountains 
themselves,  but  the  position  of  particular  minerals,  will,  by  and 
by,  be  considered  as  an  essential  part  of  a  geological  apparatus^' 
The  compass  for  measuring  the  bearings  of  the  strata,  and  the 
dinameter  *  for  estimating  their  dip,  are  still  more  important  | 
and  we  regret  to  find  them  so  rarely  employed  in  the  present 
airvey.  A  map  of  Cornwall,  with  the  points  marked  where  par- 
ticular observations  were  riiade,  would  have  added  much  to  the 
Value  of  this  communication. 

Dr  Berger,  as  a  foreigner,  has  a  claim  to  indulgence ; — and 
being,  perhaps,  not  quite  femilJar  with  our  language,  he  mi^t, 
when  his  knowledge  depended  on  the  information  of  others,  be 
occasionally  deceived.  It  adds  much  to  the  value  of  his  obser- 
vations, that  his  eye  has  been  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  rocks 
and  of  mountains,  where  they  appear  on  the  greatest  scale, 
and  in  their  noblest  forms.  He  has  been  trained  to  the  sci- 
ence he  pursues,  among  the  Alps  of  Switzerland;  and,  bom  in 
a  land  of  liberty  and  mdependcnce,  he  has  taken  refuge  in  the 

only 

*  A  very  ingenious  instrument,  contrived  by  the  Right  Honour* 
l^ble  Lord  Webb  Seymour,  for  measuring  at  once  both  the  indins^- 
lion  and  the  bearing  of  any  stratum* 
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only  cranfiiy  wBere  tl^  faow  exist  $— ted  where  he  luipes  that 
the  girdle  of  the  ocean,  and  the  spirit  of  the  peop^  are  a  seof- 
rity  against  that  oppression  which  the  bulwark  of  his  nadver 
mountains  was  unable  to  resist. 

A  very  interesting  paper  on  the  mineralogy  of  Shrc^shire,  by 
Arthur  Aikin  esq.,  is  die  eighth  in  this  collection. 

It  seems  that  a  vertical  section  through  the  Wrddn,  in  the* 
direction  of  west  by  north,  and  east  by  south,  intersects  the 
great  coal  field  of  Shropshire,  on  the  east  side  of  the  monntain,. 
and  two  smaller  formations  of  the  ssune  mineral  on  the  west. 
The  former  lyes  between  the  base  of  the  Wrekin,  and  a  branch 
of  the  old  red  sandstone;  which,  proceeding  southwards  from  the 

great  body  of  diat  rock,  which  occupies  so  large  a  portion  of 
heshire  and  the  country  to  the  nortn,  divides  the  coal  fidds  of 
Shropshire  and  Slafibrdsliire  from  one  another.  Agaipst  this 
sandstone,  the  coal  fiekl  first  menticmed  seems  to  abut,  on  the 
east  side,  dipping  towards  it  at  an  angle  of  about  6**«  Under, 
the  coal  lyes  a  body  of  limestone  stratai  dippii^  also  toward  the 
red  sandstone. 

The  coal  formation  is  composed  of  the  usual  series  of  rocks, 
which  are  most  completely  seen  at  the  Madeley  coalery,  where  m- 
pit  is  sunk  to  the  depth  of  729  feet,  through  B6  b^s,  which 
compose  the  whole  of  the  formation. 

liie  first  30  strata  are  composed  of  sandstone,  finegrained, 
^th  mica,  and  thin  plates  of  coaL  Tiie  3 1st  and  33d  are  coarse, 
grained  sandstone,  remarkable  for  being  penetrated  by  petro-. 
feum.  They  are  together  15  feet  thick,  with  a  bed  of  sandy 
alftte  clay,  4  feet  thick,  inter}iosed  between  them.  These  are 
what  furnish  the  petroleum  spring  at  Coalpoi't. 

The  first  coal  forms  the  9th  b^  from  the  surface,  at  the  depth 
of  10^  feet,  and  is  not  more  than  4  inches  thick.  The  first  bed 
that  is  worked,  is  a  five  feet  coal,  at  the  depth  of  490  feet. 
But  the  greatest  depof^it  of  coal  is  lower  down,  consisting  of  9 
beds,  the  aggregate  thickness  of  which  is  about  \6  feet.  The 
rock  upon  which  the  coal  formation  rests,  is  for  the  most  part 
limestone,  which  is  nearly  horizontal  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  above  section,  but  rises,  with  a  considetable  elevation,  as  it 
approaches  the  high  country  about  the  Wrpkin.  There  are  two 
fractures  in  these  beds,  that  run  parallel  to  one  another  $  and  on 
the  west  side  of  them  the  jimestone  beds  are  more  elev«ied  than 
on  the  east.  It  would  seem,  from  Mr  Aikin's  description,  tiiat 
there  is  no  decisive  character  contained  in  the  rocks  themselves^ 
by  which  it  can  be  determined  whether  this  is  to  be  ai»cribed  to 
the  forcible  elevation  of  the  strata  at  one  end,  or  their  depression  $^ 

at  the  other.  There  is  another  range  of  limestone^  &rther  to 
^"  the 
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die'wiest)  and  psraDdl  to  die  former.  It  is  very  fiiB  of  tufatdita, 
and  other  coralline  r^nains.  In  this  limestone,  the  elevated 
portion  has  an  intimate  connexion  with  an  unstratified  green- 
atcme,  which  lyes  under  it,  at  the  p(»nt  where  it  is  most  ele* 
▼atcd. 

An  important  geological  question  here  occurs.  Are  these 
beds,  or  are  they  not,  m  the  position  in  which  they  were  first 
dqx>8ited  ?  That  they  are  not  in  that  position,  appi^s  to  be 
8uppc»ted  by  the  impossibilily  of  a  bed  of  sandstone  being  depo- 
/  sited  onaplane  at  an ekyation  of  between  30*  and  40**,  in  sucn  a 
manner  as  to  constitute  an  extensive  stratum  of  an  uniform 
thickness.  The  position,  also,  of  the  tubuUtes,  which  pi^ce* 
through  the  marl,  is  a  subsidiary  argum^it  of  no  small  weight. 
These  tubes,  some  of  which  are  scarce  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
diametefr,  with  a  length  of  twelve  inches,  are  perpendicular  to 
the  {dane  of  the  stratum  ;  and  therefore,  when  that  plane  makes 
an  angle  of  40*  with  the  horizon^  the  coralline  tubes  must  make 
with  it  an  angle  of  50%  a  situation  not  at  all  a^reeaUe  to  the 
dasA  of  animals  to  which  th^  belong,  as  they  dways  aSed  a. 
iperdcal  position.  It  remains  to  discover,  whether,  in  this  body 
of  rode,  the  Ovation  of  one  end,  or  the  depression  of  the  other,- 
ia  most  {nrobable.  The/ormer  supposition  seems  to  derive  great 
inrobflbility  from  this,  that  where  the  beds  of  limestone  and' 
fiindstoBe  are  most  elevated,  a  great  mass  of  greenstone  fyes 
immediately  under  them.  ^  Is  it  not,  ther^re,  probable,.' 
aays  Mr  Aikin,  ^  that  the  gre^stonehas  oocupied  the  situation 
^  which  it  now  holds,  posteriorly  to  the  formation  of  the  strati- 

*  fied  rocks  between  which  it  is  at  present  found  ?     But  though 

<  the  above  &cts, '  adds  he,  '  should  be  considered  as  justifying 

*  the  hypothesis  of  the  active  agency  of  the  greenstone,  and 

<  conaequoitly  its  floiditv,  I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to  affirm 

*  that  this  fluidity  was  thikt  of  igneous  fusion ;  tor  neither  the 
^  sandst^e,  nor  the  limestone,  nor  even  the  crumbling  clayey 

*  mar),  appear  to  me  to  have  undeigone  the  smallest  alteration 

*  by  the  contact,  or  dose  vicinity  ot  the  greenstone. ' 

The  section,  as  it  proceeds  to  the  westward,  encounters  the 
«  grauwacke,  elevated  towards  the  north-west,  at  an  angle  of  50* ; 
0v^  which  lye  the  strata  of  red  sandstone,  devated  at  an  ai^e 
of  iO*  towards  the  north-east.  These  two  kinds  of  strata,  there- 
fcre,  make  with  one  another  an  angle  which  it  would  reouire 
a  trigonometrical  calculation  to  determine,  from  the  data  which 
Mr  Aikin  has  given,  but  which  may  be  nearly  taken  at  59*'» 
which,  therefore,  is  the  angle  which  the  sandstone  makes  with 
ihe  graowackew  At  Wdbaui,  near  the  western  extremity,  is  a 
paten  of  cod  strata,  contained  in  a  hdbw  between  ihegrauw^fdco 
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dnd  the  old  r^  sattdiitoti^  On  one  ftide,  tlio'efore,  this  coat 
inast  be  consuleitfd  a^  feistlnii;  immedmtdy  on  a  transition  rock^ 
from  wliich,  on  tKe  WenleWan  system,  it  is  represented  as  ex- 
tremety  distant  On  the  tehole,  we  must  consider  this  paper  as 
drawn  up  with  great  oare  and  impartiality ;  so  that  it  is  not  easy^ 
to  say,  whether  it  Bp  to  the  Plutonic  or  Neptunian  system  that 
the  author  most  incHnes.  The  onfy  thing  that  can  render  a 
particBlar  dieory  not  onty  innocent  but  uscnnl  in  the  hands  of  an 
observer,  is  a  disposition  to  mark,  with  equal  diNgence,  the' 
factd  that  are  iar6urablev  and  those  that  are  adverse  to  his  sys- 
tem. 

S6  ikf  as  one  ean  dtseover  from  the  present  Memoir,  Mi^ 
Aikin  mby  be  said  to  pk>^sess  this  degree  of  cartdour ;  and  it  in 
diffietdt,  perkapKs,  to  bestow  on  him  a  higher  praise.  We  have 
seen  proposals  oy  tl^  satrtie  genftleman,  for  a  mineralogical  snr- 
vey  of  llie  eounty  of  Sal6p;  and,  from  the  specimen  given  along 
with  the  jnroposaJs,  as  w«l  as  from  that  of  which  we  have  beeii 
jast  giving  an  a^coount,  we  cannot  but  ardently  wish  for  the  sut- 
ces^  of  bis  undertakings 

-  Th«  next  paper  to  whieh  we  shaH  ad?ert,  is  by  Leonard 
Homer,  eiq. ;  and  contains  a  \iery  distinct,  and  apparently  xety 
aocoratte  account  of  the  Mineralogy  of  the  Malvern  Hilk ;  h 
Ti<^wen  knoi^n,  in  the  south-west  part  of  Worcestershfrci 
The  central  part  of  this  range,  rtnd  nearlv  the  whole  of  tfie 
eastern  side,'  consist  of  different  compounds  of  felspar,  horn^^ 
blende,  quartz,  and  mica,  disposed  in  very  irregular  forms. 
Granite  is  one  of  these  compounds,  and  appears  to  be  less  ir^ 
rcgukur  than  the  i^t.  It  is  sometimes  found  in  the  highest 
plirts  of  the  hills ;  but  prevails  chiefly  in  the  lower  parts,  where 
it  forms  veins  which  traverse  the  other  rock?. 

TT^  stratified  rocks  which  occi*py  the  country  to  the  westward, 
rise  to  a  considerable  height  on  the  side  of  the  range.  The 
most  northern  hiB  in  the  range  is  called  the  End-hill,  and  is 
cdmpo^  of  granile.  On  tfe  End-hill,  also,  but  higher  than 
the  granite,  there  is  a  rock  of  a  purplish  brown  Colour,  com- 
posed of  hornblende  titiA  felspar,  with  a  little  quartz.  It  would 
probiRAdy  be  ranged,  Mr  Horner  says,  witli  the  {greenstone  of 
Werner ;  but  we  rather  think  with  tne  syenite*  On  the  north 
^e  of  the  same  hiH,  a  rock  occurs,  made  up  nearly  of  equa] 
parts  of  hornblende  and  epidote. 

The  North-hill,  near  the  former,  and  somewhat  to  the  west 
of  it,  cowlaios  idio  granite.  The  Worcestershire  Deacon  is 
atiot'her  of  the  most  remarkable  points  in  this  rartge,  and  is  an 
aggregate  rock,  consisting  of  small  angular  and  rounded  frag- 
ifients  of  quarts  and  felspar,  cementeu  by  a  fermjjjnous  bns^r^ 
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At  the  top)  tills  hill  cbndists  almost  ei>tireI/of  gt^te'^;  aiid  on 
the  eastern  side,  greenstone  is  the  prevaiung  rock.  The  rda-- 
live  position  of  the  different  rocks  is  not,  however,  sufficiently 
explained;  and  itfinay  be,  that  the  thick  coat  of  vq^etable 
mould  hy  which  the  rulge  is  mostly  covered,  does  not  aJfew  it 
to  be  ascertaineiL  ^ 

The  Swinet-hill  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  points  in  the 
Malvern  chain ;  and  the  upper  part  of  it  is  composed  of  a  gra- 
nite, more  distinctly  characterised  than  the  greater  part  oT 
those  found  in  this  district.  It  is,  however,  very  different  ftGrn, 
an  alpine  granite.  The  mica  is  in  minute  specks,  and  in  very 
small  oaantity :  The  rock  is  not  stratified.'  Thus  it  appears,  that 
the  riage,  or  the  highest  points  in  the  range,  are  composed  of 
granite,  and  other  unstratified  rocks.  On  the  west  sice  strata 
occur ;  some  of  coarse-grained  sandstone,  others  of  a  compact 
quartz  sandstone ;  one  S  theise  is  said  to  be  found  in  thin  lay-  - 
ers,  with  a  bearing  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  range,  but 
dipping  towards  the  east,  at  an  angle  of  about  60^.  On  this 
sioe,  ^sOy  lower  down,  is  a  limestone  ridge,  thftt  dips  to  the 
west,  at  an  angle  c^  about  40^  Tlie  strata,  indeed,  all  a- 
long,  seem  to  be  in  a  very  erect  position.  There  are  ako  ar-* 
mllaceous  slaty  strata,  bearing  north  and  sooth,  with  an  eleva- 
tion of  65"*  westward,  or  towards  the  Leadbury  hills,  a  low 
ridge,  which,  at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles,  runs  parallel  to 
the  Malvern  hills.  ^ 

The  direction  of  the  stratified  rocks  is,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
parallel  to  that  of  the  range ;  but  there  is  great  irr^^larity  in 
the  dip.  The  strata  nearest  the  unstratified  rocks  dip  at  a  con- 
siderable angle  towards  the  west;  though,  in  some  places,  they 
dip  in  an  opposite  direction,  that  is,  toward  the  hill ;  and  they 
were  observed  in  this  position  at  the  greatest  height  to  which 
th^  ascend. 

The  two  sides  of  the  Malvern  ridge  are  in  many  respects  con- 
siderably unlike.  On  the  east  side,  a  level  plain  extends  for  many 
miles ;  and  the  streams  that  rise  on  the  sides  of  the  ridge  run 
directly  eastward  to  the  Severn.  On  the  west  side,  there  is  a 
constant  succession  of  hills ;  and  the  streams  run,  not  at  right 
angles  to  the  ridge,  but  rather  in  the  direction  of  it;— some 
to  the  south,  and  otliers  to  the  north.  The  strata  on  the  west 
side  are  considered  by  Mr  Homer  as  belongiiig  to  the  order 
of  Transition  rocks.  The  remarkable  variations  that  occur  in 
their  direction  and  dip,  make  it  prob&ble  that  they  have  been 
forcibly  elevated  from  the  horizontal  position  in  which  they 
^ere  originally  deposited,  and  thrown  into  the  different  situa- 
tions in  which  they  are  now  found*     We  must  remark  of  Mr 
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Homer's  paper,  that  it  i«  itiore  complete  in  its  accorapanimeiits^ 
than  any  otner  in  this  volume,  j)eing  illustrated  both  by  a  map 
of  the  country,  and  sections  of  the  rocks. 

Tlie  only  other  memoir  in  this  collection  which  we  shall  now 
mention,  is  a  sketch  of  the  Geology  of  Madeira,  by  the  Honour* 
able  H.  G.  Ben  not. 

The  short,  but  interesting,  sketch  contained  in  this  paper> 
concludes  with  the  following  remarks, 

"  To  my  n)ind,  the  most  interesting  geological  facts,  are  the 
intersection  of  the  lava  by  dikes  at  right  anglos  with  the  strata. 
— 2dlj/^  The  rapid  dips  whicli  the  strata  make,  particularly 
the  overlaying  of  that  of  the  Brazen  I  leacf  to  the  eastward  of 
Funchal,  where  tlie  blue,  grey,  and  red  lavas  are  i-olled  up  in 
one  mass,  as  if  they  had  slipped  together  from  an  upper  stra- 
tum.— ^(llj/y  Tlie  columnar  form  of  Uie  lava  itself,  repoiing  on, 
and  covered  by,  beds  of  scoriae,  ashes  and  pumice,  which  affords 
a  strong  argument  for  the  volcanic  origin  of  the  columns  tliem- 
selves.  Ami,  4^///;/,  the  veins  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  zeolite, 
which  are  not  found  here  in  solitary  pieces,  m  in  the  vicinity  of 
^tna  and  Vesuvius,  but  are  amid  the  lavas  and  in  the  strata  of 
pumice  and  tufa,  and  are  diffused  on  the  lava  itself,  arid  occa- 
sionally crystiillized  in  its  cavities.  " 

These  remarks  excite  great  curiosity  about  the  detail  of  the 
fact«,  wliich  prove  the  rocks  here  enumerateil  to  be'  really  of 
volcanic  origin.     Tlie  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  certainly 
inconsistent  with  tlie  idea,  that  the  rocks  in  which  it  is  contain- 
ed have  been  in  fusion  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  undei* 
a  pressure   no  greater   thaii  that  of  our  atmosphere ;    as,    ill 
8udi  circumstances,  tlie  heat  would  have  driven  off  the  car- 
bonic acid,  and  left  the  calcareous  earth  in  the  state  of  quick- 
lime.    It  is,  however,  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the  ac- 
tion of  volcanic  force  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.     This  follows 
as  a  natural  corollary,  from  the  experiments  of  Sir  James  Hall 
on  the  effects  of  heat  modified  by  cbmpressiori.     The  facts  de^ 
scribed  by  Mr  Bennet  have  a  great  resemblance  to  those  com- 
municated by  Sir  George  Mackenzie  to  the  lloyal  Society  t)f 
Edinburgh,  in  the  course  of  the  last  winter.     It  is  curious  to  see 
the  truths  of  geok)gy  confirmed  by  witnesses  brought  from  pointji 
so  distant ;  and  to  find  Iceland  and  Madeira  joining  to  attest 
the  same  facts,  and  to  support  the  same  theory. 

Though  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  the  geological  papers  m 
this  volume,  we  have  not  been  able  to  extend  our  observations  to 
them  all.  Another  })aper,  by  Dr  Berger,  on  the  Geology  of 
some  parts  of  Hampshire  and  Dorsetshire; — one  on  the  Souf- 
friere  of  tlie  Island  of  Mountserrat,  by  Dr  Nugent  j— a  Notice 
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on  die  Geological  Structure  of  the  Vicinity  of  Dublin,  l>y  Dr 
Fitton,  which,  viewing  it  as  a  Notice,  has  consider j^le  merit  j — 
and  another  Notice  accompanying  the  Section  of  Heligoland, 
by  two  Officers  of  Engineers,  are  highly  deserving  of  attenUon. 
We  cannot,  however,  take  leave  of  this  volume,  mthout  con- 

Sratulating  the  public  on  the  institution  of  a  Society  particularly 
evoted  to  geological  researches.  The  beginning  is  fair,  and 
augurs  well  for  tlie  future.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  take  the 
lioerty  of  suggesting  another  service  which  a  Society  of  this  na- 
ture may  be  able  to  render  to  science ;  nay,  we  will  even  say, 
a  duty  which  it  is  strongly  called  on  to  perform.  We  should 
hope  that  a  Society,  senously  interested  for  the  advancement 
of  Geology,  will  not  rest  satisfied  with  observation,  but  will 
undertake  what  may  be  called  geological  expaiments.  In  ge- 
neral, one  who  pursues  this  study,  has  only  the  means  of  ob- 
serving the  facts  that  spontaneously  offer,  or  those  which  the 
arts  have  accidentally  brought  to  light,  with  views  very  different 
from  the  acquisition  of  science.  He  is  accordingly  often  cruelly 
disappointed.  Wlien  he  has  traced  some  fact  through  a  va- 
riety of  gradations,  and  thinks  himself  on  the  point  of  asccr* 
taining  the  whole  truth,  some  obstacle,  accidental  in  itself,  and 
such  as  a  little  industry  could  easily  remove,  puts  an  entire  stop 
to  his  inquiry.  Ever)*  man  who  has  busied  himself  in  the  exa- 
mination of  the  earth's  surface,  must  have  often  experienced 
such  mortificaticms.  The  causes  of  them  are  no  doubt  fre^ 
quently  beyond  the  power  of  skill  or  industry  to  overcome ;  but 
tney  are  often  such  as,  though  an  individual  cannot  remove 
them,  would  ^readily  yield  to  the  efforts  of  a  Society,  whicb 
would  raise  and  appropriate  a  fund  for  such  purposes.  How 
many  useful  experiments,  with  such  assistance,  might  be  made  ! 
Notning,  for  instance,  could  be  more  instructive  than  to  know 
how  deep  the  alluvial  ground  reaches  which  we  find  in  the 
beds  of  rivers,  and  especially  near  their  mouths ;  and  in  what 

Sroportion  this  depth  decreases,  as  we  approach  the  mountains^ 
liis  is  one  of  the  jwints  on  which  Nature  herself  rarely  affords 
full  information  5  which,  however,  might  be  obtainetl  by  the 
simple  operation  of  boring  in  proper  situations. 

The  succession  of  the  rocks,  as  we  descend,  might  be  deter- 
mined in  the  same  miumcr  in  those  countries  where  the  stratrt 
are  horizontal  and  unbroken,  and  where,  of  course,  Nature  sel- 
dom affords  the  means  of  making  such  observations.  'Hie  junc-* 
tion  or  contact  of  diifercnt  kinds  of  rock,  is  one  of  the  object* 
most  interesting  to  a  geologist :  but,  how  often  does  he  como 
within  a  few  hundred  yards,  nay,  in  some  cases,  within  a  few 
ftet,  of  that  jimction,  and  yet  is  unable  to  discover  the  exact  line, 
•n  account  of  a  quantity  of  earth  or  gravely  which  is  not  to  be 
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removed  without  more  time  and  expense  than  he  can  afford  to 
bestow. 

Evident  as  is  the  value  of  such  experimentSy  we  know  but 
rf  very  few  instances  in  which  tliey  have  been  attempt^ed.  If 
we  mistake  not,  the  Due  de  Choiseul  Goufficr  caused  pits  to  be 
dug,  or  borings  to  be  made  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Meander,  so 
renowned  for  the  windings,  and  consequently  the  changes  of  its 
course,  in  order  to  discover  to  what  depth  its  workings  extend* 
•d.  A  geologist  of  our  own  country,  no  less  skiUul  than  zeal- 
ous in  the  pursuit  of  science,  has  ^ven  several  examples  of  a 
similar  kind.  Sir  James  Hall  has,  in  many  instances,  removed 
the  veil  which  the  alluvial  soil  had  drawn  across  some  of  the 
most  instructive  spots  that  have  been  met  with  in  the  mineral 
kingdom,  and  has  caused  models  to  be  made,  exhibiting  the 
phenomena  he  discovered.  These,  we  believe,  ai'e  the  only 
htciferous  experiments,  of  which  geology  can  yet  boast.  A  So- 
riety,  forming  itself  into  a  body,  for  the  purpose  of  directing 
ana  executing  such  experiments,  would  mark  an  era  in  the  his- 
torjr  of  this  science ;  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  woiild  open  up 

Jed.    It 


fields  of  observation  that  are  at  present  entirely  conc^afed.  It 
would  give  us  great  pleasure  to  think,  that,  in  the  insjtitutioQ 
of  the  Geological  Society,  we  are  to  hail  the  commencement  of 
fuph  an  era* 


Art.  Xf  Voyage  aux  Lides  Chientales^  pendant  les  Annies 
1802,  1803,  1804,  1805  et  1806,  contenant  la  Desanption 
du  Cap  de  Bonne^Esperance^  des  lies  de  France  Bonaparte^ 
Java^  BotmeOy  et  de  la  Ville  de  Batavia  ;  des  Observations  sur 
U  Commerce  et  le%  Productions  de  leurs  Pays^  sur  les  Mceurs  et 
les  Usages  de  leurs  Habitans^  S^c.  Avcc  un  Attas^  par  Ch.  F^ 
Tombe*  RevUy  e^  augmente  de  plusieurs  Notes  et  Eclaircisse^ 
vicTiSy  par  M,  Sonini.     2  Tom.  byq.     Paris,  1810, 

T^HE  information  aiTordcd  by  this  work  is  not  very  import- 
-*•  ant;  but  it  conducts  us  over  interesting  ground;  and 
brings  again  into  view  topics,  tlie  consideration  of  which  we 
have,  perhaps,  too  long  intermitted.  While  sinister  interest 
jmd  servility  are  actively  working  upon  the  prejudices  and  igno- 
rance of  the  public,  for  the  pr^ongation  of  abuses  by  >yhicU 
individuals  profit,  it  is  proper  that  some  attempt  should  be 
made  to  direct  the  attention  of  die  country  to  the  true  state  of 
the  &ct*  It  is  not  the  cry  of  speadation  I  raised  against  alj 
prospective  views ;  it  is  not  the  cry  of  innervation  J  raised  against 
the  proposal  of  all  measures  contrived  to  avert  foreseen  calami- 
ties, that  will  isuppgrt  the  country  under  a  continuance  of  com- 
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mercial  bankruptcies  ;  that  will  open  new,  to  supply  the  loss  of 
ancient  chaimels  of  trade  ;  that  will  animate  industry  under  the 
pressure  of  unexampled  burthens,  and  increase  the  productive 
powers  of  the  country,  under  a  continued  drain  of  its  resources. 
A  quiet  acquiescence  in  thinj^rs  as  they  are,  is  adelightfiil  opiate 
to  a  nation  in  peril — end,  like  other  opiates,  will  always  be  pre- 
scribed by  those  who  consult  their  patients'  present  satisfaction, 
i*ather  than  their  ultimate  safety. 

On  no  subject  has  the  listlessness  and  indifference  incident  to 
nations  with  respect  to  the  common  weal,  been  more  remark- 
ably displayed  than  in  England  with  respect  to  the  afiairs  of 
India.  A  total  ignorance  of  the  subject  is  general,  even  a- 
mong  well  informed  people.  The  notions  which  have  been 
propagated,  are  those  which  it  concerned  interested  individuals 
to  propagate.  Prejudices  accordingly  have  gained  the  field  ; 
^d  to  such  a  degree,  tliat  tlie  only  measures  accoumiodated  to 
die  situation  of  our  affairs,  measures  recommended  by  the  most 
obvious  principles  of  policy,  antl  most  familiarty  adopted  iu 
every  enlightened  government,  have  been  very  generally  repre- 
sented as  the  suggestions  of  paradoxical  ingenuity,  and  reject- 
ed, in  many  ^instances,  without  the  ceremony  of  a  hearing. 
Events,  however,  will  not  permit  a  long  continuance  in  tin's 
course.  They  are  hurrying  us  on  to  results  which  will  only  be 
the  more  fatal,  that  they  come  unforeseen.  A  commercial 
company,  excluding  the  rest  of  the  public  from  a  boasted  com- 


merce, vet  copjing  annually  to  the  pockets  of  that  excluded 
public  for   support,   will   not  always  be  endured.       A   gi 
sovereignty,  entrusted  to  a  small  body  of  merchants,  and  so 


managed  as  not  to  yield  anv  thing  in  the  balance  of  receipts 
and  supplies,  but  to  draw  largely  and  constantly  from  us,  is  a 
prodigy  in  politics,  which  an  enlightened  age  cannot  long  con- 
tinue to  regard  with  indifference.     A  perpetual  deficit  in  the 
finances  of  such  a  sovereignty,  and  such  a  commerce,  cannot 
feil,  sopncr  or  later,  to  produce  an  explosion.     Promises  per- . 
petually  belied  by  experience  j  pretexts  a  thousand  times  brought  ^ 
forward,  and  a  thousand  times  refuted,  will  in  time  cease  to  - 
delude.         *  ^" 

The  branch  of  the  subject  which  is  more  particularly  brought 
into  view  in  the  work  before  ns,  is  the  New  Empire,  as  it  may 
very  properly  be  rn^iid,  which,  within  a  few  years  past,  has 
been  add^d  to  the  cminieKiiii  dominion  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. It  is  that  donjinion  which,  for  a  nnniber  of  centuries, 
was  occ!»pie<l  with  brilliant  fortune  by  the  Dutch.  M.  Tambe 
trailed  frrni  Nantes  to  the  Capr-  of  GckkI  Kope,  and  thence  to 
the  Isle  uf  J 'ranee  ;  and  Irom  the  We  of  France  to  the  Eastern 
Archipelago  j  to  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  Timor,  the  Molucca, 
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and  other  islands;  and,  lastly,  to  Ceylor.  On  the  physical 
and  moral  circumstanced  of  these  places,  and  their  commercial 
and  political  relations,  he  oflFers  such  notices  as  his  observations 
and  reading  supplied.  There  is  but  little  in  hfs  volume  which 
is  new ;  for  he  had  not  the  best  opportunities,  and  he  Wiis  not 
the  fittest  man  in  the  world  to  profit  by  them.  Tlie  history, 
however,  of  the  field  over  which  he  passed,  excites  many  re- 
flections. This  is  the  very  field  of  tliat  celebrated  spice  trade, 
which  first  tempted  the  other  nations  of  Europe  to  break  the 
monopoly  which  the  Portuguese,  as  the  first  discoverers,  claim- 
ed in  the  Indian  Seas.  It  is  that  envied  trade  which  excited  so 
much  desire,  and  produced  such  eager  eiforts,  for  several  ages, 
among  the  English ;  which  formed  the  object  of  so  persever- 
ing and  acrimonious  a  rivalship  between  them  and  the  Dutch  ; 
which  produced  the  massacre  of  Amboyna,  and  the  unrelent- 
ing contests  to  which  the  interests  of  both  nations  in  India 
were  well  nigh  sacrificed.  It  is  that  trade  which  contributed  so 
much  to  the  grandeur  and  power  of  Holland  j  which  was  (or 
ages  the  envy  of  all  the  commercial  nations  of  Europe  j  and 
which  the  Dutch  guarded  from  competition  with  sucn  exqui- 
site jealousy  and  care. 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  war  in  which  the  Frcncli  revolution 
involved  us  with  Holland,  was  to  bring  into  our  possession  the 
whole  scene  of  this  splendid  commerce.     But,  did  we  derive 
fipom  it  any  of  those  aavantages  which  it  had  produced  to  its  first 
proprietors  ?     Alas,  no !    Aiid  the  reason  is  obvious.    The  East 
Indlia  Company  had  no  capital  for  it.     They  had  not  enough, 
indeed,  for  the  business  of^  their  own  territory  j  an<^  they  would 
not  permit  any  one  else  to  enter  into  the  career,  for  fear  the  mo- 
nopoly should  sufier.     Rather  than  run  that  risk — rather  than 
agree  to  participate  with  their  countrymen  in  the  advantages  of 
a  trade  which  they  possessed,    but   could  not  occupy — they 
chose,  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  actually  to  advise  giving  up, 
what  had   constituted  for  centuries   the  most  brilhant  com- 
merce of  the  dobe,  to  a  foreign  nation — to  our  inveterate  ene- 
mies— to  the  French,  in  short,  under  the  name  of  the  Dutch  ! 
Upon  the  renewal  of  the  war,  the  stations  of  the  Dutch  trade 
again  .fell  into  our  hands.     And  what,  again,  has  been  the  con- 
sequence ?     The  Company  has  had  less  trade,  and  the  nution 
dearer  spices,  since  the  acquisition,  than  before.     The  coumier- 
cial  capital  invested  by  the  Company  in  the  annual  purchase  of 
Indian  goods,  instead  of  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  the  new  channels  of  trade  obtained  by  tne  new  circumstances 
of  the  nation,  has  decreased,  and  that  in  a  degree  of  which  the 
public  is  far  from  being  aware, — in  a  degree  which  it  will  not  be 
#ai^  for  it  to  believe.     It  haa  gradually  dwindled  dgwjx  to  httle 
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more  than  one  tWrd  of  what  it  was  in  the  year  1 798-9;  The 
following  is  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  the  Indian  investment 
for  ^ach  year. 


1798-9 ^£4,869,281 

1799-1800 S,151,7945 

J800-1 „  8,445,126 

1801-2 2,840,092 

1802-3 1,987,515 

1803-4 2,121,003 


1804-5 j£l,860,840 

1 805-6 2,243,427 

1 806-7 1 ,736,362 

1807-8 1,726,412 

1808-y 1,827,577 

1809-10...». 2, 123,990  • 


We  here  see  a  pretty  clear  account  of  the  total  faiJure  of  aJ- 
yantage  from  the  possession  of  the  Spice  islands,  and  of  that  trade 
which  had  once  been  so  lucrative.  In  the  last  of  the  years  in- 
serted in  this  table,  there  is  a  small  improvement  in  the  amount 
of  the  Indian  investment.  But,how  was  that  obtained  ?  By  dimi* 
pushing  the  China  investraent,-^which  hi  1 808-9  was  j£2,925,630, 
and  in  1809-10  was  only  \£2,578,874.  The  whole  investment, 
therefore, — India  and  China  included, — was,  in  fact,  less  in 
1809-10  than  in  the  preceding  year; — being,  in  the  year 
1809-10,  j£4,702,S63,  and  in  the  preceding  year  jf  *,753,207.  f 
The  Dutch  East  India  Company  often  divided  40  per  cent  up*- 
on  their  capital  stock  ;  and  they  divided  21  rj  per  cent,  oh  an  ' 
average  of  all  die  years,  from  the  origin  of  the  Company 
to   1774;  at  which  period  the  whole  coiijmerce   of  the   Rcr 

Kublic,  and  with  it  the  Indian  branch,  had  been  for  a  num* 
et  of  years  on  the  decline*  Their  stock,  in  1732,  sold  in  the 
market  at  779  per' cent. — (ss&i  in  1774  at  363  ^er  c^t?/. — ^and 
never  so  low  as  300  per  cent.  Tlie  annual  produce  of  their  sale9f 
for  nearly  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  nearly 
two  milliom  Sterling;  which,  after  making  allowance  for  the  . 
change  in  the  value  of  money,  was  equal  to  six  millions  ia  Eng- 
lish money  of  tlie  present  day. 

These  facts  are  yemarkabie,  and  suggest  serious  reflections. 
At  a  time  when  the  channels  of  trade  have  been  i^wxt  against 
British  capital  in  n  degree  unexampled, — at  a  tim,e  when  Bri- 
tish merchants  have  been  fain  to  press  themselves  into  every  o- 
pening  which  ingenuity  could  discover, — ^wheii,  from  a  desire  to 
employ  their  capital,  they  have  glutted  every  port  with  their 
^oods  where  it  was  possible  to  send  them,  and  have  loaded 
5?outh  Am«*ica,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Heligoknd,  with  mer- 
chandize for  which  no  returns  can  be  obtained,  a  boundless  field 
in  the  Eastern  Ocean,  iust  opened  to  our  enterprise,  has  been 
held  vacant  J  at  the  good  pleasure  of  tli^  East  India  Company, 

who, 

♦  Exposition  of  the  Company's  finances,  ordered  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  be  printed,  22d  May  1810.— pp.  30  and  66. 
'  t  IbM.  p.  66.  . 
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1A09  Vke  tlie  vicious  cur  in  the  manger,  will  not  let  others  eat 
what  they  themselves  arc  unable  to  taste.  At  a  time  when  the 
capital  of  the  British^  merchants  has  been  so  much  at  a  loss  for 
employment,  we  have  seen  the  E^t  India  Company  obliged,^^ 
wint  qfcapitalj  to  recede  from  a  great  part  or  the  trade  wmch 
they  were  once  able  to  embrace,  instead  of  occupying,  to  its  full 
extent,  a  great  branch  of  trade  newly  acquired  for  its  benefit. 
Is  this  no  blemish  in  the  policy  of  a  country  calling  itself  en<v 
lightened  ?  Is  there  no  uisadvantage,  no  national  detriment, 
no  disgrace,  in  short,  in  a  situation  uf  things  like  this  ?  Who 
knows  to  what  a  degree  that  loss  of  capital,  wliich  has  been  in- 
curred by  excessive  efforts  to  push  a  trade  with  South  America, 
wi|h  i^>aiu,  Portugo],  the  Baltic,  &c  might  have  been  prevent- 
ed, had  the  immense  outlet  which  India,  rersia,  China,  and  idl 
jhiC  vast  countries  which  are  washed  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  been 
opened  to  the  eacer  demands  of  British  commercial  enterprise  ? 
What  has  the  Last  India  Company  done,  that  it  should  ha^ 
the  privil^e  of  cramping  British  industry,  and  of  thus  l^e^ing 
down  the  annual  produce,  the  wealth,  and  prosperity  of  the  na- 
tion ?  What  Is  tne  benefit  the  monopoly  produces,  to  compen- 
Me  jJiese,  and  all  the  other  gceat  and  numerous  evils,  of  wnich 
it  is  the  undoubted  parent  f 

Were  it  true,  tha(  monopolies  were  ift  general  adviseable ; 
that  they  were  recommended  by  the  best  principles  of  political 
economy ;  that  experience  proved  them  to  be  in  general  favour- 
able to  the  development  of  industry, — ^to  the  accumulation  of 
capital,— to  the  encrease  of  the  annual  produce, — the  wcaitli 
and  prosperity  of  nations  1 — even  then,  the  circumstances  we 
liave  just  enumerated,  would  seem  to  demand  that  an  excep- 
tion ^ould  be  made  6f  the  East  Indies, — ^a  field  too  vast  to  be 
improved  by  the  declining  funds  of  the  nu)nopolists,-Hind  a  fielc^ 
greatly  enlarged,  at  the  very  time  when  British  capiud  is  unable 
to  fina  any  but  the  most  dangerous  and  experimentally  fatal 
channels  for  its  diffusion. 

But  il*,  on  the  other'  hand,  monopoly  is  one  of  those  ab- 
surd expedients  of  an  unenlightened  age,  which  the  progre^  of 
nations,  and  the  course  of  experience,  nave  the  most  ccmipletely 
exposed  ;  if  it  is  now  universally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the 
worst  obstructions  that  can  be  opposed  to  tlie  prosperity  of  na- 
tions $  and  to  originate  in  a  policy  which,  if  generally  adopted, 
would  condemn  any  people  to  incurable  poverty  and  wretched-^ 
ness ; — ^what  shall  be  said  of  the  apathy  of  the  British  nation, 
if  it  allow  a  number  of  stale  pretexts,  a  tliousand  times  reject- 
ed, to  be  admitted  once^lore  as  reasons  for  continuing  the  most 
disastrous  of  all  monopolies  ? 

There  i^  an  inipoziant  passftge  in  Huipe,  which  should  have. 
^  "  gome 
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«omc  weight  with  those  who  deny  the  miRchiefsJ  o^  monopoly. 
He  is  reviewing  the  government  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  says,  *   The 

*  government  of  England,  during  that  age,  however  different 

*  in  other  particulars,  bore,  in  this  respect,  some  resemblance 

*  of  that  cf  Turkey  at  present.     The  sovereign  possessed  every 

*  power  except  diat  of  imposing  taXes:  And  in  l>oth  countries, 

*  tliia    limitation,    luisupported   by    other   privileges,    appears 

*  rather  prejudical  tp  the  people. .  In  Turkey,  it  obliges  the 

*  sultan  to  permit,  the  extortion  of  the  bashas  and  governors 
.  *  of  provinces,  from  whom  he  afterwards  squeezes  presents,  or 

*  takes  forfeitures.     In  England,  it  engaged  the  queen  to  erect 

*  monopolies,  and  grant  patents  for  exclusive  trade ;  an  inven- 

*  tion  so  pernicious,  that  had  she  gone  on  during  a  tract  of 
,  *  years  at  the  same  rate,  England,  the  seat  of  riches,  and  arts, 

*  and  conmierce,    would  have  contained,  at  present,  as  little 

*  industr}'  as  Morocco  or  the  coast  of  Barbary. '  *  The  crea- 
tion, and  of  course  the  permission,  of  commercial  monopo- 
lies, Hume  regarded  as  so  pernicious  a  scheme  of  policy,  that 
it  only  needed  to  be  carried  a  certain  lengtli  to  produce  all  the 
effects  of  the  most  barbarous  despotism. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  very  curious  and  instructive  fact,  that  men 
of  all  descriptions  and  parties  in  the  kingdom,  are  now  agreed 
in  reprobating  the  policy  of  monopolies,  with  the  solitary  ex- 
ception of  the  East  India  Company,  and  persons  who  have  an 
interest  in  supporting  them.  They  stand  absolutely  alone :  The 
whole  world  has,  in  this  speculation,  forsaken  them.  We 
know  not  that  we  could  produce  a  syllable  written  in  favour  of 

'  the  antiquated  doctrine  of  monopoly,  during  the  last  thirty  or 
Ibrty  years,  that  has  not  been  written  by  a  member,  or  a  crea- 
ture, of  tlie  Hononrable  Company.  This  is,  indeed,  an  im-^. 
porUuit  and  conclusive  phenomenon.  It  shows,  beyond  any  ex-  / 
nmple  we  recollect,  the  procligious  influence  which  a  feeling  of  L 
interest  exerts,  not  only  over  the  conduct,  but  the  intellectual  ( 
tacuhies.     For  of  those  who,  as  members  or  advocates  of  the  \ 

.  Ci>mpany,  espouse  the  doctrines  of  monopoly,  some  certain*^ 
ly  ai-e  men  of  good  understanding,  and  honourable  minds — 
men  who  have  not  resisted  the  beneficial  effects  of  an  improved 
6tate  of  knowledge  in  other  walks  of  inquiry,  and  who  are  far 

.  above  the  suspicion  of  nttcntpting  to  delude  their  countrymen 
into  a  bt^iof  of  doctrines,  which,  though  convenient  for  them- 

.  stive:*,  thcv  know  to  be  false,  and  fiiil  of  mischief  to  the  nation 
at  Ini  go;  Vet  against  the  full  current  of  the  age  in  which  they 
Jive,— ij«::aiii  t  arguments  the  most  conclusive,  and  experience 
tile  niOiiL  ilccieive,  diey  stand  forth  with  bigotry  the  most  de* 

termined 

♦  llumt's  History  of  England,  vol.  5.  p.  459t 
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tcrmined,  and  contend  for  monopoly  ns  if  it  wore  one  of  the 
main  springs  of  national  wealth  am!  pros));  riry. 

In  me  state  of  knowledge  in  which  Ilnghind  i-^  now  placed,  the 
existence  of  such  a  thing  as  the  monopoly  of  the  I'last  India 
Company  may  well  be  regardeil  as  a  prodigy.     It  is  a  j^rodioy, 
however,  for  which  very  sufiicient  causes  will  be  found  to  exist. 
Individual  interest  ana  national  apathy  will  account  for  many 
absui'dities,  and  much  public  calamity.     A  gieat  many  families, 
in  the  middling  and  sujoerior  classes,  have  benn  long  in  the  habit 
of  considering  India  merely  in  the  light  of  a  convenient  outlet  for 
6uch  of  tlieir  members  as  had  no  very  tempting  occupation  at 
home,   and  never  think  of  looking  farther:    while  the  inter-) 
ests  of  ministers  and  directors,  thus  freed  from  the  troublesomeS 
insjiection  and  importunity  of  individual  jealousy,  have  full  scope/ 
to  display  themselves. 

With  regard  to  ministers,  it  is  abundantly  evident,  that,  even  « 
if  their  power  or  gains  were  not  at  all  concerned  in  the  business,  ( 
they  would  have  a  strong  interest  in  wishing  things  to  remain  as  / 
tliey  are,  from  the  very  trouble  that  would  be  necessary  to  place  ) 
them  in  a  new  situation.  Tliey  would  feel  a  powerfid  tempta- 
tion to  make  themselves  believe,  that  the  existiiig  situation,  if 
not  the  verj'  best  that  could  be  conceived,  is  pcrhaj)s  the  best  that 
could  be  attidued ; — in  short,  a  very  good  situation ;  and,  at  all 
events,  too  good  to  be  risked  for  theoretical  ehnnge.  After  this, 
not  only  would  diey  feel  it  their  interest,  but  tliey  v  ouJd  fancy 
thev  felt  it  their  duty,  to  persuade  the  nation  tliat  nolliing  could 
be  more  admirable  than  our  Indian  policy; — and  this  being  once 
settled,  it  follows,  of  course,  that  jJl  who  find  fault  with  that  po- 
licy must  be  represented  as  deceivers, — as  men  whom  ignorance, 
or  groundless  discontent,  or  hopes  to  profit  by  mischief,  have  made 
desirous  of  innovation  and  disturbance.  If  such  would  be  the 
natural  effect  of  tlie  mere  desire  to  escape  the  trou!)le  of  reforma- 
tion,— what  may  we  suppose  will  be  produced  bj^  the  fear  of  los- 
ing all  the  power  and  profits  which  India  aifords  ?  Not  cnily  is  | 
the  whole  patronage  of  India,  in  general,  employed  for  ministe- 
rial support, — not  only  is  a  preat  pait  of  it  actualfy  under  mi- 
nisterial nomination, — but  the  Ea:*t  India  I  louse  has  votes  in 
Parliament  more  numerous  than  it  would  be  easy  to  reckon ; 
which,  in  its  present  state  of  dependence,  are  sure  to  be,  on 
most  occasions,  at  the  nod  of  the  minister.  Is  it  at  M  re;ts(in- 
able,  tlien,  to  suppose  tliat  any  ministry  will  have  dlhor  ih.e 
strength  or  the  virtue,  voluntarily  to  fling  from  it  sucli  a  se- 
cure and  important  source  of  influence  as  this  ? 

As  to  the  interest  which  Directors,  and  tluise  wlio  aspire  to 
be  Dij-ectors,  have  in  the  existence  of  the  iiiorA'pu!y,  it  i-  pio- 
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bably  needless  to  say  any  thing.  The  management  of  the  con- 
cerns of  a  great  association,  is  itself  no  trifling  object  of  ambi- 
tion $  and  attended  with  no  slight  advantages  in  the  way  of 
power,  vanity,  and  profit.  But  when  to  this  is  added  die  pa* 
tronage  of  an  immense  empire,  the  value  of  the  system  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  are  the  instruments  in  carrying  it  on,  must 
appear  immense.  Even  if  they  feel  that  they  are  but  a  sort  of  in- 
struments in  the  hands  of  the  minister,  the  advantages  are  still 
Eeat.  To  be  selected  as  instruments  for  so  great  a  work,  woidd 
sufficient  elevation  and  pride  to  most  Directors, — who,  if  they 
were  not  this,  would  probably  be  nothing.  . 

Those,  then,  who  are  satisfied  of  tlie  pernicious  effects  of  J 
monopoly  in  general,  cannot  receive  with  too  much  suspicion  / 
and  distrust  tnc  arguments  that  are  offered  in  its  support  by  S 
persons  under  tlic  mfluence  of  so  powcrfol  a  cause,  both  of  un-  / 
fairness  and  delusion.     But  what,  in  fact,  are  the  pounds  on  S 
which  this  monopoly  is  still  defended  ?   Tlicy  are  so  far  from  be-  ^ 
ing  strong  and  convincing,  that  hardly  ever,  we  tliink,  was  a 
mistaken  system  maintained  on  so  weak  a  foundation.    Their 
arguments  are  not  only  at  variance  with  all  the  established  prin- 
ciples of  national  economy,  but  they  arc  either  drawn  from  the 
most  pitiful  errors,  or  ai*e  addressed  to  the  most  wretched  pre- 
judices.    They  have  been,  moreover,  so  often  refuted  and  e!c- 
posed,  that  nothing  but  the  necessity  of  repeating  tlie  refuta- 
tion as  often  as  tlie  false  argument  is  repeated  with  a  chance  of 
success,  could  make  us  submit  to  the  irksome  task  of  travelling 
over  so  liackneyed  a  road.     \Vc  shall,  for  our  own  sakes,  pass 
over  it  as  quickly  as  possible. 

One  of  the  arguments  on  which,  when  pressed  by  tlie  evi- 
dence of  the  mi^cliicvous  e(fects  of  monopoly,  the  advocates  of 
the  charter  have  chiefly  relied,  is  the  assertion,  that  *  a  conned 
*  xion  exists  between  the  commerce  ami  the  revenue. '  Now, 
in  the  first  place,  this  has  the  advantage  of  not  being  very  easily 
understood.  What  connexion  exists  between  the  commerce  and 
the  revenue?  Could  the  taxes  not  be  collected  in  India,  un- 
less the  taxgatherers  were  merchants  ?  This  will  surely  not  ho 
asserted ;  for  the  Directors  complain,  that  much  more  tlian. 
they  ever  collect,  was  collected  formerly  by  sovereigns  who  were 
not  mercliants.  Could  not  the  commerce  be  carried  on  without 
the  revenue  ?  Tliis  it  is  equally  impossible  to  assert ;  because 
the  Companv  itself  carried  it  on  longer  without  the  revenue, 

S'lan  it  has  done  with  it ;  and  spoke  as  loflily  of  the  benefits 
.  crived  by  it  to  the  nation  then,  as  it  speaks,  or  can  speak  now. 
l[f  the  commerce  cannot  now  be  carriea  on  without  the  revenue, 
what  is  the  reason  i  Have  the  Company  no  other  capitid  ? 
^f  his  may  be  true — and  is  certainly  too  near  the  truth,  with  re- 
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gArd  to  the  Company*:  But  it  is  not  true  with  regard  to  thd 
British  merchants, — who  are  ready,  with  large  capitals,  to  em- 
bark in  the  trade.  It  was  not  true  with  r<^rd  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, who,  before  the  fetal  disputes  about  the  rights  of  neutrals, 
carried  on  so  large  a  traffic  with  India.  In  the  reasonings  of 
the  Company  on  this  alleged  connexion,  the  only  specific 
point  which  is  ever  presented,  is  the  remittance  of  the  surplus 
of  the  revenue.  The  surplus  of  the  revenue,  th^  say,  cannot 
be  remitted  but  by  means  of  the  monopoly.  They  may  just  as 
well  assert  that  it  cannot  be  remitted  without  a  Chairman,  a 
Deputy  Chairman,  and  four-and-twenty  Directors.  There  is 
surely  no  natural  or  necessary  connexion  between  die  remittance  ' 
of  money,  and  a  monopoly  of  trade.  But  there  are  two  deci-^ 
sive  answers  to  this  strange  assertion.  In  die  first  place,  there ^ 
is  no  surplus  of  revenue  to  remit  j  there  never  was  any  f  and, 
as  things  now  stand,  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  there 
toever  will  be  any.  In  the  seconid  place,  if  there  were  ever  so 
great  a  surplus,  a  King's  ship,  or  any  other  ship,  could  carry  it, 
if  in  the  shape  of  bullion ;  and  bills  of  exchange,  if  goods  to  a 
suiBcient  amount  were  the  preferable  shape.  Adopt  the  doc- 
trine of  the  East  India  Company,  and  England  ought  to  havc^ 
an  exclusive  corporation  for  carr}'ing  on  the  trade  to  Irdand, 
and  the  trade  to  Scotland ;  because  there,  too,  a  connexion  eac* 
ists  between  the  commerce  and  the  revenue ;  and  there,  too,  it 
tnight  as  well  be  said,  the  surplus  of  the  revenue  cannot  be  re- 
alized without  a  monopoly  of  die  trade.  The  only  difference 
between  the  two  sets  of  cases,  is  local  distance,  on  which  the 
drcumstance  in  question  has  no  dependence.  If  no  monopoly,  : 
therefore,  is  necessary  for  realizing  the  surplus  of  revenue  from 
Scotland  and  Ireland ;  for  the  very  same  reasons,  none  would 
be  necessary  for  realizing  it  (if  there  were  any)r  from  India. 

Another  assertion  of  uie  Company  is,  that  a  free  trade  cannot } 
be  permitted^— because  a  free  trade  would  produce  colonization, ' 
— ^and  colonization  would  produce  inssurrcction  and   revest. 
Now,  supposing  the  last  branch  of  this  deduction  to  be  granted,] 
why,  we  would  ask,  should  free  trade  lead  to  colonization?' 
T^ade  requires  but  few  agents  in  a  foreign  country.    A  few  men 
<rf  capital,  or  their  agents,  and  a  few  clerks,  repairing  thithei^ 
%o  make  a  fortune,  and  return,  could  not  well  colonize  a  coun- 
try already  overpeopled.    As  for  handicrafts  and  labourers,  there 
are  three  good  reasons  why  any  influx  of  them  need  not  be 
dreaded.     In  the  first  place,  they  cannot  afford  the  ^q^ense  of 
the  voyage ; — in  Ae  next  place,  the  wages  of  labour  in  Indu^ 
are  so  low,  that  they  would  bo  iaimense  losers  l^  the  csnigration ; 
-^HEUid,  in  the  thu*d  place,  the  climate  and  the  language  and 
iswners  of  the  people  are  so  difierent  from  their  own,  that 
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their  condition  would  be  wretched.  In  these  cii'cumstnnces,  to 
talk  of  colonization  becoming  dan^rous,  by  the  admixture  of 
Britons,  in  a  country  containing  fifty  millions  of  inhabitants—' 
among  whom,  for  centuries,  tlie  Britons  could  haidly  form  a 
distinguishable  ingredient — is  really  ludici'ous^ 

In  fact,  wherever  plain  good  sense  has  been  applied  to  the 
subject,  free  from  the  mideailing  influence  of  personal  interest, 
the  absurdity  of  ail  apprehensions  on  the  score  of  colonization 
has  sufficiently  appeared.  Lord  Cornwallis  saw  it  distinctly ; 
and,  in  contemplating  freedom  of  trade  to  India,  as  that  which 
not  only  ought  to  happen,  but  that  which,  in  fact,  woulci,  to  all 
appearance,  very  soon  happen,  he  declared,  that  nothing  was 
wanting  but  arrangements  ibr  a  tolerable  administration  of  jus- 
tice, to  render  all  the  colonization  which  would  ensue,  in  die 
highest  degree  advantageous.  In  his  minute  in  council,  of  the 
i  1  th  of  February  1 79^  (one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  his 
government),  on  the  reform  of  the  administration  of  justice 
in  India,  he  says,  *  Should  tlie  restrictions  on  the  trade  be- 

*  tween  this  country  and  Britain  be  withdrawn,   or  lessened, 

*  it  will  create  a  further  neces&ity  for  strengthening  the  hands  of 

*  justice.     The  idea  of  the  agents  of  Europeans,  or  the  oflicers 

*  of  government,  being  able  to  commit  oppression  with  impunity, 

*  must  be  eradicated.    The  people  will  then  feel  themselves  secure 

*  in  their  persons  and  projxjrty  ;  and  a  spirit  of  industry  will  ani-  . 

*  mate  both  the  manufacurer  and  the  cultivator  of  the  land.    77/^ 

*  agetUs  i^f  FAiropean  traders  may  then  pervade  every  part  of  the 
<  amntry  idthoiit  wjwy  to  the  people ;  and  it  will  be  enriched, 

*  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  demands  for  its  produce 

*  and  nmnutactui^.  '     2d.  Hep.  by  SeL  Coin.  1810,  p.  108. 

xVfter  such  a  hint  a»  thi.H,  the  Directors  cannot  pretend  to  be 
taken  at  uiiawares.  If  the  very  highest  of  their  own  servants 
are  so  deeply  impressed  with  these  opinions,  they  may  fcrm  a 
j^dgn)ent  of  what  are  the  sentiments  of  Uie  rest  of  their  coun- 
trj'men. 

Tiie  authority  of  T^rd  Wellesley  iS,  to  the  honour  of  hie 
judgment  and  frankness,  clearly  and  strongly  on  the  same, side- 
of  the  question.  In  arguing  with  the  directors  the  ^question  of 
indulgences  to  private  trade,  he  was  led  to  consider  their  objecn 
tion  drawn  from  the  pretended  danger  of  colonization.  Ife 
turns  it  to  their  eye  on  all  its  sides ;  aud- exposes  its  futility,  ia 
every  suppor^eable  state  of  circumstances.  He  shows,  that  tlie 
powers  of  tlie  Governm«)t,  whether  in  the  bands  of  Uie  Qompany. 
or  in  any  other  hands,  are  not  destroyed  by  granting,  wliether^ 
more  or  less  of  the  freedom  of  trfide.  lie  cou^ludes  with  a  re^ 
mark  which  is  but  too  often  applicable  to  the  noJiq^  of  the  Com- 
pany.    *  It  is  remarkable, '  he  says,  *  that  the  principle  wlucfc 
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*  has  hitherto  regulated  the  commercial  intercoursie  between-  In- 

*  dia  and  England  (/.  e.  the  monopoly  principle)  has  actually 

*  occasioned  the    very  evils  which  it  was  intended  to    avert. 

*  The  operation  of  this  erroneous  principle  («•  e.  the  monopoly 

*  principle)  has  forced  the  trade  betweeij  India  and  Europe  from 

*  a  channel  in  which  it  could  have  been  controlled  and  regulat* 
*»  ed  without  difliculty,  hito  the  hands  of  foreign  nations,  where 

*  it  cannot,  without  considerable  difficulty,  be  subjected  to  any 

*  degree  of  control,  regulation  or  restraint.      The  same  rais- 

*  taken  policy  has  invited  from  Europe  and  America  adven- 

*  turers  of  every  description  ;  and  by  die  number  and  activity 

*  of  these  foreign  agents,  has  menaced  the  foundations  of  vour 

*  commercial  and  political  interests  throughout  every  part  of 

*  Asia,  and  even  within  your  own  dominions. ' — *  It  (Ioe»  not,  * 
he  adds,  *  appear  probable  that  any  increase  of  the  private  Bri^ 

*  tish  trade  of  India  would  necessarily  produce  a  proportional 

*  augmentation  in  the  number  of  British  agents  resorting  to' 

*  vour  dominions  ;  the  British  merchants  now  resident  in  India 

*  being  equal  to  the  conduct  of  much  more  extensive  concerns,' 

*  and  likely  to  be  employed  by  pei'sons  engaged  in  commercial 

*  concerns  at  home,  who  might  easily  conduct  their  operations 
'  with  India  through  those  British  su^ects  actually  established 

*  within  your  dominions.     On  the  other  hand,  foreigners  ge- 

*  nerally  deal  directly  with  the  natives,  or  with  foreign  houses 

*  of  agency.  *  * 

If  we  were  not  unaccountably  disposed,  indeed,  to  consider 
every  thing  in  India  as  an  exception  to  what  holds  in  all  other 
places^  we  should  scarcely  require  authority  for  so  very  plain  a ' 
proposition.     Does  it  follow,  because  Britain  opens  her  ports 
to  all   the  nations  of  the   earth,    that   Britain  is   inundatwl' 
with  foreigners,  or  colonized  by  all  the  diiferent  nations  who ' 
flock  to  her  shores?     No:    The  people  of  the  different   n;i-' 
tions  who  trade  with  her,  hardly  ever  have  any  concern  with  * 
more  than  a  few  mercantile  houses  at  her  trading  sea-ports ; ' 
because  it  is  the  interest  of  individuals  to  have  ready  at  these 
sea-ports  the  goods  for  which  foreigners  present  a  demand ;  * 
and  because  the   foreigners   obtain  them  cheaper  from  theso 
merchants,  than  by  employing  agents  to  collect  them  Up  and 
down  the  country  for  themselves.     But  it  is  very  evident,  tliat ' 
the  causes  which  produce  these  eiFects  in  England,  mn.st  pro-  - 
*  dace  them  in  India.       Nay,   in    this    latter    countn^,  a  free 
trade  would  have  the  immediate  effect  of  diminishing  the  nunv 
ber  of  Europeans  now  employed  in  collecting  and  preparing  the 
iavestmaity  and  of  throwing  a  much  greater  proportion  ot  the ' 
^mmercial 

•  Letter  from  the  Governor-General  to  the  Court  oi  Dinectorf, 
dated  Fort  William,  30th  September  1800,  parag.  61  to  67. 
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commercial  labour  into  the  hands  of  the  natives*  The  great 
saving  of  expense  that  would  accompany  the  substitution,  would 
aipnc  ensure  its  universal  adoption :  Nor  is  it  possible  to  ac- 
count  for  the  employment  of  so  many  Europeans  in  this  branch 
of  the  Company's  service,  without  taking  into  consideration 
the  patronage  and  appointments  that  are  thus  provided  for  its 
dependants.  A  free  trade,  therefore,  would  obviously  have  the 
effect  of  diminishing,  instead  of  increasing,  the  European  po* 
pulation.  And  here,  again,  we  have  an  exemplification  of 
Lord  Wdlesley's  striking  remark,  that  the  Company's  expe- 
dients are  apt  to  produce  the  very  consequences  which  they 
pretend  that  it  is  their  wish  to  avoid. 

C/£q>ital  is  the  instrument  of  trade.  Without  capital,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  trade ;  and  trade  is  always,  c^eteris  paribfis^ 
in  exact  proportion  to  capital.     But  Lord  Wellesley  ss^rs,  *  The 

*  produce  and  manufactures  of  the  British  territories  in  India 

*  nave  increased  to  an  extent  far  exceeding  the  amount  which 

*  the  capital  applicable  to  the  purchase  of  the  Company's  m- 

*  vestment  can  embrace. '  *  How  cruel,  then,  is  the  treat- 
rbent  of  our  Indian  subjects,  if  this  inadequate  capital  is  alt  that 
we  will  allow  to  approach  them  !  How  absurd  our  poiicv,  if 
we  allow  the  cqiital  of  foreigners  to  employ  itself  withotit  Iinu- 
tation  in  this  productive  field,  while  we  rigidly  exclude  from  it 
our  own  !  In  a  very  remarkable  document,  the  Third  Report 
from  the  Special  Committee  of  Directors  on  the  Private  Tradc^ 
in  March  1802,  the  Company  dedured  themselves  absolutely 
without  resources  for  traoe.  *  The  Company's  investment,' 
say  they,  *  haa  been  usually  provided  from  three  sources— Simt- 

*  plus  revenue,  which  is  now  absorbed  by  the  state ; — ^the  for- 

*  tunes  of  individuals  to  be  remitted  home ; — and  the  sale  of  the 
^  Europe  exports  in  India.     As  the  private  traders  have  inter- 

*  ccpted  the  second,  and  forestalled  the  third,  it  is  but  just, 
^  on  behalf  of  the  Company,  to  call  on  them  to  point  dut  what 

*  stiD  remains. '  f  WiUi  submission,  we  think  it  would  be  a 
very  unreasonable  ealL  What  possible  concern  have  the  pri- 
vate traders  in  finding  resources  for  the  Company  ?  But  a  very 
TeasObable  observation  on  the  part  of  the  traders,  and  of  die 
nation  at  large;  would  be,  that  if  the  East  India  Company  are 
without  resources  for  carrying  on  the  Indian  tri^e,  the  mors 
reason  there  is  that  others  should  be  allowed  to  engage  in  it. 

.  Of  the  incapacity  of  the  Company  to  carry  on  the  trade  to 
India^  Lord  Welleslcj'  presented  tnem  with  a  pretty  forcible 
proof  in  1800.  *  From  the  accompanying  statements,*  says 
nis  Lordship,  *  Your  Honourable  Colirt  will  observe^  that  the 

«  trade 

♦  Lclteri  Ml  mprOf  par.  9U  f  Report,  p.  2'2. 
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Irade  of  ^Americt  and  Rirtugaly  with  the  port  of  <!idcQtta  fdomi^ 
in  1799-1800,  anumnted  to— imports  8,181,005  Sa^  ropees^- 
cxports  7,130,371B  Sfcca  rupees.  On  the  odier  hand,*  the  im- 
ports of  die  British  siit:gect8  in  the  year  1799<-1800j  amounted 
oeif  to  4,787,101  Sicca  rupees,  and  the  exports  to  6,768,649.  ^ 
It  mm  appears,  that  the  resourcea^of  the  Company  aiie  not  ade- 
quate to  one  half  of  the  trade  actually  <:arried  <mi — n^  CO  speak 
of  what  might  easily  be  carried  on. 

'  As  far  bade  as  Vbe  yc»r  1799,  Mr  Diindas  (the  late  Lcml 
Melville)  jidmitted,  in  ois  budget  speech  on  the  l^th  ^  Mardi^ 
that  ^e  Company  were  so  completely  script  of  funds  fer  carry- 
ing on  die  trade,  that  ^  the  purchase  of  investments  had  been 
^  made  principaBy  by  money  raised  on  loans  at  a  high  rate  of 

*  interest,  from  whidi  the  debts  in  India  had  increased  beyooud 

*  all  reasonable  bounds. '  f  In  the  year  1800,  on  &e  same  oc- 
casion, he  said,  that  *  the  great  supply  by  which  -the  trade  had 
<  been  carried  on^  was  from  loa?iSf  which  wopid  appear  in  tlie  ad* 
^  didon  made  to  the  debts. '  %  And  as  there  has  been  $,  iegd* 
hr  deficit  in  the  finances  of  the  Company  from  that  period  4o 
the  present,  it  foBows,  without  any  further  proof  in  detail,  that 
die  commerce  must  have  been  every  year  supported  by  the 
same  ruinous  es^pedient  It  is  no  wonder,  Aerefore,  mt  die 
investment  has  qiminished,  j 

We  have  already  exhibited  an  account,  oontainii^  the  nt 
mount  of  the  Company's  Indian  investment.    The  fouomki^  is 
a  lit^tement  of  the  profit  and  loss  pnthat  investments 
Year*  Pro^.  fjQSS. 

1798-9 ^898,014 ,...-*- 

17^^9-1800 413,765.,.,..M.   

180arl* •,    583,674 \f   -.— — 

1801^ 746,851,..;....,   

}802^3 S01t759..,„....    'n     ' 

1808-4 ll5fi9S ,..    .— — r 

1804.^5 92,186.., ,   

1805-6 11,472. 


1806-7.., -1 ^........t    264,288$ 

— *Sucb  is  the  proqieroqs  result  of  the  Company's  impoit  trade 
from  their  own  domi^ions^  With  r^;ard  to  their  ei^poFts^  diey 
content  themsdves,  in  the  same  memorable  docqment,  mih  « 
general  declaration,  that  *  it  is  well  known,  that  dnce  the 
^  commencement  of  the  war  in  1798,  thev  have  in  general  lost 
*  by  them.  *^  But  a  trade  which  exhibite  such  a  j^atore  of 
VOL.  xnu  NO.  37,  Q  prpfit 

>*       .    JL     l.l.JI'  ■  ■       ■  III.      1^]      I     ■      I   !■  .  .  W  '     ■ 

♦  Letter,*!^  «p/a,  par.  35j  36. 

fSee  his  Speech,  as  given  at  great  lengdi,  aikl.witb  anthoritative 
eiactnets,  m  the  Asiatic  An.  Reg.  voL  l.-v^Ptoceedings  m  ParLp.  1 14, 
t  Ibid.  voL  S.  p  20. 
i  Expositioni  *c.  u$  supra^  No.  (A)  p,  29.  f  Ibid.  p.  % 
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profit,  and  b0l»  and  whiih  is  carried  on  * i^)op. a  capital  toCiiUjr 
.borrowed,  at  a  large  interest,  is  surely  a  most  unpiqiBkif^ 
.concern.  Yet  though  the  Company  lost  h^  their  exports,  it  is 
clear  that  merchants  of  other  nations,  trading  without  a  n^no- 
poly,  could  gain;  unce,  by  the  statement  of  Lord  Wellesley, 
whicji  we  have  inserted  above,  the  cargoes  vplnntarily  car-" 
ried  to  Calcutta  by  the  Americans  and  Portuguese,  exceed- 
ed the  cargoes  they  carried  back ;  and  nearly  doubled,  in  the 
•same  year,  the  amount  of  imports  into  that  province,'  l^  all  de* 
3cnptions  of  British  subjects. 

TTie  truth  is,  however,  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose,  that  the  Di- 
erectors  of  a  joint  stock  concern  should  ever  trade  on  the  terms  of 
private  merchants.  Whatever  advantage  the  private  merchant  may 
'gain  in  saving  expense,  in  saving  time,  by  tlie  utmost  vigilance,  by 
Uie  severest  labour,  by  the  keenest  pursuit  of  information, — ^is  an 
'his  own  advantage.  He  is  therefore  prompted  to  make  all  tliose 
exertitms,  and  submit  to  all  those  privations  on  which  success  in 
business  essentiaUy  depends.  The  gains  of  a  joint  stock  concern, 
onthe  other  hand,are  the  gains  of  the  proprietors;  andaverysmall 
share  of  them,  at  best,  the  gains  of  the  Directors.  The  Direc- 
tors have,  dierefore,  no  adequate  interest  to  make  those  ex- 
ertions which  success  in  trade  requires ;  but  they  have  an  inter- 
est in  so  managing  the  joint  concern,  as  to  make  it,  if  possible, 
usefol  to  themselves,  though,  by  that  means,  less  productive  to 
the  owners  of  stock.  The  ways  of  obtaining  such  oblique  ad- 
vantages are  innumerable.  One  of  them,  and  that  a  standing 
and  remarkaUe  one,  is  the  increase  of  patronage,  the  ii;mltiply- 
ing  the  number  of  persons  in  the  employment  of  the  Company, 
and  increasing  .their  emoluments.  These  emoluments,  of  which 
the  disposal  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Directors,  are,  in  a  secondary 
sense,  their  emoluments.  In  all  purchases,  too,  made  by  die 
Company,  the  Directors,  if  they  do  not  raaJce  them  from  them- 
selves, in  their  separate  character  of  private  merchants,  (and 
there  are  various  ways  of  doing  this  in  secure  privacy),  can  of- 
ten make  them  from  some  friend  or  relation  ;  or  from  some  deal- 
er, who  will  grant  a  fevour  in  his  turn  for  a  favour  received,  and 
in  regard  to  whose  price  it  may  not  be  adviscable  to  be  vciy ^ 
severe.  When,  to  these  causes  of  bad  management,  are  added 
the  avocations,  or  rather  the  f>verwlielmin^  load  of  business,  a-; 
rising  from  the  government  of  a  great  empire,  who  does  not  see/ 
that  commercial  prosperity,  in  the  present  circumstaAces  of  tbe^ 
Company,  is  a  moral  impossibility  t  Set  the  British  cabinet  aty 
the  ha&d  of  a  great  mercantile  concern,  and  what  sort  of  ma- 
nagement would  it  b^.^feasonable  to  expect  ? 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  language  which  has  been  held  bj; 
Chairmen,  and  other  functionaries,  at  diflerent  times.  In  1 806, 
when  Lord  Morpeth,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  exhibited 
the  large  deficit  in  the  Company's  finances,  and  when  im!ho^ 
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Bourable  member  hinted  something  about  the  necessitjr  ^ejr 
wooM  be  nnder  of  coming  to  a  loan,  the  all^^ation  was  treated 
as  a  gross  calamny — as  an  unfounded  de&mation — as  an  impu- 
tation highly  injurious  to  the  honour  and  credit  of  the  Company. 

*  Lord  MoftPBTH  wished  to  know  upon  what  authority  the  Hon«^ 
Gentleman  stated^  that  a  loan  would  be  wanted  for  the  India  Com-^ 
pony  ^  He  certainly  had  made  no  such  statement*  in  bringing  for« 
ward  the  Company's  affairs ;  nor  did  he  hear  any  such  thing  men« 
tioned  by  any  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  in  that  House. 

*  Mr  Grant  also  dtsclaimedy  on  the  part  of  the  Company)  the  re« 
pvesentation  of  their  affairs  made  by  the  Hon.  Gentleman,  and  which 
he  could  not  suffer  to  pass  uncontradicted.  He  knew  nothing  of  any 
loan  proposed  or  desired  by  the  Company  :— they  stood  not  in  need 
of  such  assistance  ;  nor  did  he  hear  any  thmg  of  any  such  proposi- 
tion with  which  their  authority  or  wishes  were  connected. '  ♦ 

This  was"  on  the  16th  of  July  1806.  On  the  26th  of  April  1808, 
Mr  Grant  *  presented  a  petition  from  the  East  India  Company, 
stating  the  various  expenses  die  Company  had  been  obliged  to  incur, 
and  praying  that  1,200,000/.  due  to  the  Company  by  Government, 
might  be  paid  them  ;  and  that  a  further  sum  might  be  advanced  by 
Wijg  o/'/bon,— making  in  all  2,400,000/. '  f 

With  regard  to  Uie  1,200,000/,  here  coolly  set  down  as  a  debt 
due  to  the  Company,  it  was,  in  truth,  a  disallowed  claim,     ibi 

1808,  the  accounts  between  the  public  and  the  Company  were  ro- 
ferred  to  the  Select  Committee,  who  reported  that  1,500,000/. 
was  the  balance  due  to  die  Company.  %  This  balance  was  paid; 
•and  Mr  Dundas,  then  Secretary  ot  the  Board  of  Control,  de- 
dared,  that  the  account  between  the  Company  and  the  public 
was  closed.  $  The  Company,  however,  expressed  dissatis&o* 
tion  with  this  adjustment; — and,  in  tl»  very  teeth  of  a  Pariia- 
xnentary  settlement,  present  their  disavowed  ckim  as  a  debt. 
The  entire  sum  of  2,400,000/.  was,  in  truth,  a  loan;  of  whidi, 
however,  it  was  widied,  we  see,  diat^c^ly  one  lialf  should  be  at 
the  credit  of  the  Company.  In  1 807,  a  petition  was  presented 
.for  leave  to  increase  the  blond  debts  of  the  Company*— that  is*  to 
borrow  money  on  tkeir  bonds  ;-^and  the  increase,  so  made,  is 
stated  to  have  been  2^72,875/.  on  the  ist  of  March  &  808.  f     In 

1809,  the  1,500,000/1  paid  by  Government  in  name  of  balance 
on  die  adjustment  of  the  accounts,  with  the  issue  of  756,700/.  of 
bonds,  supplied  the  deficiency.  In  the  year  1810,  a  new  peti- 
tion was  presented ;  and  a  new^loau  of  a  million  and  a  half  for 
the  Company  was  raised  on  Exchequer  bills.  In  the  year  1811, 
afiotUer  petition  was  presented,  exhibiting  a  deficit  for  that  year 

Q  2  of 

*  Proceedings  in  Parliament — Asiatic  An.  Reg.  1806,  p,  287« 
•      t  Ibid,  for  1808,  p.  410. 

%.  Fhrst  Report  from  the  Select  Committee,  1808. 
^  Cobbett's  Pari.  Debates,  vol.  xiv.  p.  972. 
f  Exposition,  &c.  vi  sttpra^  p.  29. 
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of  9;09Sy948/.— «nd  a  new  ban  of  2,00Q«O0O/.  was  permitted 
to  be  laked  on  die  Ck>mpaDy's  bonds.  It  thus  af^MAn  Am  a 
nqpfdy  of  about  2,000,000/.  annuaQy,  from  the  people,  whom 
they  exclude  from  a  sh^ure  of  the  India  trade,  is  absolutely  oe^ 
cei^sarv  to  keep  the  Company  afloat.  Since  1807,  diey  have  re- 
ceived, on  their  own  or  Parliamentary  account,  about  i  0,000,000 
of  the  money  of  tlie  British  people  j — and,  in  the  estimate  of  the 
payments  and  receipts  for  the  year,  1st  March  181 1  to  ist  March 
1812,  the  deficit  is  stated  at  3,531,673/.  *— Such  is  the  support 
the  nation  is  deriviiig  from  its  East  India  empire  ! 

Under  these  extraordinary  payments  at  home,  has  there  been 
a  surplus,  for  the  liquidation  of  debt  abroad  ?  There  has  beert 
a  positive  deficiency : — The  revenues  of  India  have*  not  sufiliced 
fi)r  the  expenses  ot  India. 

Year.  AV/  D^iency. 

1807-8 .  j£370,34l 

1808-9 .       131,281 

1809^10 (estimate).  .  •  119,806 
The  utmost  that  such  heavy  demands  upon  the  home  treasury 
has  heexi  able  to  effect,  has  been  a  reduction  of  the  deficit  in  Ii^ 
dia.  It  was  in  1806-7,  the  year  before  the  loans  in  Ekighmd, 
3,258,991/. ;  t  and  it  would  liave  continued  as  great,  but  for 
the  exUaondUnary  sums  extracted  from  the  people  of  England. 

One  great  cause  of  those  oiipressive  demands  upon  the  home 
exchequer,  was  that  part  of  the  Indian  debt,  pajrment  of  which 
was  jdemandablcy  at  the  option  of  the  creditor^  m  London^ 
Great  effoits  have  been  making  to  extinguldi  that  option.  A 
loan  was  opened,  at  an  interest  of  8  per  cent,  the  same  inte- 
rest as  that  of  the  optional  loans..  It  was  chiefly  desired  that  the 
|]i]^nal  debts  should  be  subscribed  to  the  new  loan ;  and  fot 
this  purpoK  Aey  were  received  at  par;  and  certain  acooiBmo- 
dations,  which  were  supposed  oS  great  importance  in  jremittiii^ 
the  interest  of  the  new  loan,  were  prei^ited  as  a  bomts.  Thia 
had  its  eflect  By  the  amount  cS  tne  optional  debts  subsoribedf 
with  that  of  the  cash  received  on  the  siMBe  grounds,  and  «n- 
ployM  in  paying  off  the  optional  debts,  a  consideraUe  pr<qx>r« 
tien  of  them  was  rendered'  payable  only  in  India.  The  Cooi- 
pany,  however,  knew  not  when  to  stop.  The  succ^  of  this 
measure  stimulated  them  to  another.  They  now  op^ied  a  ^ptm 
for  the  reduction  of  interest  tram  8  to  6  per  c^it.  This  is  a 
proceeding  which,  by  the  best  accounts  we  have  yet  received,  (for 
we  have  not  received  any  that  are  very  ftdl  and  explanatory),  naa 
been  much  worse  than  unsuccessful  |  for  it  has  created  the  high- 
est nlarm,  disgust  and  disaffection.  It  has  created  what  mav 
be  calletl  a  complete  run  upon  the  Company ;  and  it  is  affirmedy 

•  East  India  Annual  Revenue  Accounu,  May  1811,  p.  57. 
t  Expoudon  of  the  Company's  Rev^oes,  iasajTa^  p.  71* 
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that  not  another  shiUiiur  demandable  in  Endand  will  be  left 
Ibr  payment  in^  India*  in  conformi^  with"  tois  information,  it 
is  stated,  in  die  accomits  of  the  Company,  that  in  the  year 
ending  Ist  May  1810,  no  subscription  erf  deUs  whatever  bad 
Been  obtained.  • 

We  here  dose  abruntly  these  few  remarks  on  the  finances  and 
ti^eof  India;  andwe  nave  been  induced  to  press  them  at  this  time 
op  the  consideration  of  our  readers,  by  the  recollection,  that  a  crisis 
is  fast  approachihg,  when  we  must  miake  our  election  between  the 
present  or  a  different  system.  To  let  such  an  opportunity  pass, 
away^  without  any  attempt  at  reformation,  wUl  not  merely  be' 
shameful  Things  are  now  come  to  that  pass,  when  the  evils, 
of  mismanagement  will  not  be  negative.  The  important  ques- 
tJODs  which  relate  to  the  Government  of  India,  will  occupy  us 
on  another  occasion. 

QUARTERLY  LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS, 

From  August  to  November  ISll. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  RURAL  J9CONOMT. 

An  historical  and  descriptive  Account  of  di^  four  Species  cf  Pe- 
nxvian  Sheep.    By  W.  Walton*    8vo.    8s. 

dh  the  Namie  and  Origul  of  the  Merino  Breed  of  Sheep.    Ss. 

Report  upon  'die  Farm  of  T.  Greg  esq.  at  Coles,  Hertford^hre.  Bs. 

The  Economy  of  the  Bam  ;  or,  a  Dialogue  between  a  Farmer' 
and  an  Economist,  on  die  Separadon  and  Presentation  of  Cora.*  Bj' 
W.  Letter.    4to.    1/.  Is. 

ARTS  (fine.) 

VersaiDes,  Paris,  and  St  Dennis ;  or,  a  Series  of  Views,  from 
Drawings  made  on  the  Spot,  illnstrative  of  the  Capitad  of  France; 
By  J.  C.  Natt^    Folio.     lOt.  lOs. 

Loodina  Ilittstrata.    No^X. 

BIOORAPHT. 

Memoirs  of  the  latter  Years  of  the  Life  of  the  late  Right  Hon* 
C  J.  Fox.    By  XJB.  Trotter  esq.  his  Private  Secretary.    8vo.  .Hs. 

Htstoire  des  Fenunes  Francoises  les  plus  celebres,  et  de  lenr  In- 
fluence sur  la  Lkteratttre  Fran^otse.  Par  Mad.  de  Genlts.  2  voL 
12rao.    lOs. 

The  Life  of  Sir  R.  Whittmgton,  knt,  four  times  Lord  Mayor  of 
Lopdon.  By  the  Author  of  me  Life  of  George  Barnwell.  Fools- 
cap dvo.    Ss. 

Memoirs  of  Mrs  Surabdl,  late  Wells,  of  die  Tbeatr^Uoyal* 
Drury-Lane,  Covent-Garden,  and  Haymarket.  Written  by  hersdf. 
3toL  12mo.    ll  Is. 

The  Lives  of  the  Twelve  Caesars.  By  Eliza  Rosrers.  Widi  an 
Atks,  contaimng  Ten  Maps  (seven  Bmj  cdoored.)  5  vd«  Svo, 
St  13s.  6d. ^ 

*  East  Judta  An.  Rev.  Accounts,  May  181 1»  p.  SS. 
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CLASSICS. 

TheocritoSf  Bioii»  Mbschos  ec  Tyitaeoi.  Translated  from  the 
Grtek,  hj  the  Rat.  R.  Polwhele.    2  voL  Bvo.     10s,  6d. 

Criseos  Griesbiichtanx  in  Novum  Testamentum  Sfnopsis.  Edidit 
Josephus  White,  S.  T.  P  Lingg.  Heb.  et  Arab.  Prof,  in  Academia 
Oxoniensiy  et  ^dis  Cbristi  C^onicos.    8vo.    7s.  6d. 

P.  Virgilius  Maro,  in  usum  Scholarum.  Ex  Editione  Chr.  GottL 
Heynii.  Ezcisis  Disquitionibusy  Excursibus,  et  Notarum  iis,  qus 
Puerorum  usibus  minus  accommodate  videbantur.    8to.    10s.  bound. 

Euripidis  Orestes  ad  fidem  Manuscriptorum  emendata  et  brevibus 
notts  emendationum  potissimum  rationes  reddentibus  instracta.  In 
usum  studiossB  juventutts.  Edidit  Ricardus  Porson,  A.  M.  Orxcz^ 
rum  Literarum  apud  Cantabngienses  Professor.    Syo.    3s.  sewed* 

DRAMA. 

Any  Thing  New  j  a  Musical  Farce,  in  Two  Acts.  By  J.  Pocock 
esq.     2s. 

The  Bqording-House;  or^  Five  Hours  at  Brighton.  By  S.  Beas- 
ley,  junior,  esq.     2s. 

One  o'clock ;  or,  the  Knight  and  the  Wood  "Demon ;  a  grand 
Musical  Romance,  in  Three  Acts.     By  M.  G.  Lewis.     2s.  M. 

Darkness  Visible.    By  Theodore  Hook.    2s. 

EDUCATION. 

The  New  Pocket  Encyclopedia,  or  Elements  of  useful  Knowledge, 
methodically  arranged  ;  designed  for  the  higher  Classes  in  Schoms, 
and  for  young  Persons  in  general.     By  J.  Millard.     12mo.    8s.. 

Dix's  Juvenile  Atlas,  containing  Forty-four  Maps,  with  plain  Di* 
sections  for  copying  them ;  designed  for  Junior  Classes.  4to.  1^ 
6d«$  or  full  coloured,  14s* 

The  young  Scholar's  New  Guide  to  Arithmetic.  By  J.  Barnes. 
12mo.    2s. 

,  Exercises  on  the  .different  Par^s  of  Speech  of  the  Spanish  Lan- 
guage ;  in  Three  Paru.     By  T.  G.  Ferand.    5s.  6d. 

Cosha ;  or.  Dictionary  of  the  Sanscrit  Language.  By  Amera 
Senha.     By  H.  T.  Colebrooke  esq.    4to.     SI  5s. 

A  Treatise  concerning  the  Permutations  of  Letters  In  the  Arabic 
Language.     Traaslated  from  the  Persian,  by  R.  Tytler,  M.  D.    16s. 

The  Tutor's  Key  to  tlie  3000  Questions  conuined  in  the  Univer- 
sal Preceptor,  the  Grammars  of  Geography  and  Chemistry^  Brown's 
Questions  on  the  New  Testament,  and  Adair's  Questions  on  Gold^ 
smith's  History  of  England.     3s.  6d. 

Barrow's  500  Questions  on  the  New  Testament,  for  the  Use  of  all 
Schools  in  which  the  Christian  Religion  is  taught.     Is. 

Adair's  500  Questions  on  Goldsmith's  History  of  England,  for 
t^e  Usf  of  Schools.     Is. 

A  new  Elementary  Grammar  of  the  English  Language.  By  J. 
Fenwick.     12mo.     2s.  6d. 

An  Analysis  of  a  new  System  of  General  Education,  in  '^hich 
the.  Lancasterian  Principles  are  discussed  and  enlarged,  in  a  Project 
for  the  Erection  of  a  'grand  Public  Academy  at  Glasgow.  8vo« 
19s»  6d.  half4K)und. 
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A  Guide  to  Trade ;  or,  a  new  Exercise  Booki  for  die  Use  of 
Schools.    By  J.  Mercator.     Idmo.    ^. 

The  Umversal  Piece  Writer ;  the  Reader  and  Reciter.  A  Col- 
lection of  detached  Moral  Sentences,  in  ?rose  and  Verse,  designed 
for  weekly  or  occasional  Specimens  cS  Penmandiip,  in  the  four  luinds 
usually  practised  in  Schools.    By  X  Blake.    8vo.    7s. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Persian  Language,  comprising  a  Portion  of 
the  Elements  of  Arabic  Inflexion,  togedier  with  some  Obsenrations 
on  the  Structure  ef  iK>ch  ;  eooiideped  with  reference  to  the  Principles 
cf  general  Grammar.  By  M.  Lumsden,  LL.  D«^  S  voL  foolscap 
folio.    iL  4s.  sewed. 

OBOORAPUT  AKD  TOPOGRAPHY. 

A  Topograi^ical  Dictionary  of  the  Dominion  of  Wales.  By  N* 
Carlisle.    4to.     3^  Ss. 

The  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales ;  or,  Origmal  Delineations^ 
topographical,  historical,  and  descriptive,  of  each  County.  In  11 
▼dL  demy  Svo.     ISL  ;    royal  19^  4s. 

Sketches^  civil  and  military,  of  die  Island  of  Jacra  and  its  intern- 
mediate  Dependencies,*  including  particular  and  interesting  Details  of 
Batavil;  taken  from  Voyages  between  176S  and  1810.  By  a 
Dutdi  Admiml  and  French  General.    Sto. 

^  history. 

The  Asiatic  Annual  Register,  or  a  View  ^  the  History  of  Hin* 
doostan,  and  of  the  Politics,  Commerce,  and  Literature^  of  Asia« 
Vol.  XI.   For  the  year  I8^if^vo.    21s. 

History  of  dte  WorthiesiS  England  endeavoured.  By  F.  Fuller^ 
D.  D.    New  £d!tion.    2  voL    4to.    5l  5s. 

Patriarchal  Times,  or  the  Land  of  Canaan ;  a  Figurative  Hi«* 
tory,  in  Seven  Books.     By  Miss  O'Keefe.     2  vol.     10s. 

Historical  Account  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  By  W.  Ticken^- 
l8.6d. 

Pastime  of  the  People,  or  Chronicles  of  divers  Realm8»  and  most 
especially  the  Realm  of  England.  By  J.  Rastile.  New  Editios. 
4to.     91  2s. 

An  Essay  towards  atuining  a  true  idea  of  the  Character  and 
Reign  of  King  Charles  die  Fn^t,  and  the  causes  of  the  Civil  War. 
By  M.  Towg^kL     12mo.    Ss.  6d. 

Historical  Incjuiries,  concerning  Forests  and  Forest  Laws  i'  with 
Topographical  remarks  upon  the  Andenr  and  Modem  6taie  of  the 
New  Forest,  in  the  County  of  Southampton.  By  Percival  Lewis 
esq.  F.  A*  S  ;  with  a^Map  and  Plate.    4to.     \k  1  Is.  6d* 

A  New  Analysis  of  Chronology.  Bf  W.  Hjdes,  D.  D.  VoL  IK 
4to.    4Z.  4s.        .  , 

law; 

A  Narrative  of  the  ObciUnutaiices  vdiich  cawed  and  attended  the 
Trial  of  tbe  Reverend  R;  Bingham,  B.  A.    Written  by  himself  4t. 

A  View  of  the  JuViBi»tdeiiee  of  the  ide  of  Man*  with  &e  Hii« 
lory  of  iu  Ancient  Constitutioo,  Legislative  Government,  and  ex- 
traordiiiaiy  Privilq;es ('together  with  the  practice  of  the  Court^ 
ice    By  J.  Johnson  esq.    108.jM.  .  .'       . 
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ATVettfaeoftYartOQsBirMdies^f  theCrimindLawof  ScodaokL 
Bf  J.  Bamet  esq.  Advocate.  .One  t<^  4ta  ;  price  S/L  St.  ii;  boerdf. 
-^Thi«  work  eenSbti  tS  Two  l^vcai  tke  first  comprdtendtf  a  Dis- 
serutiofi  on  Hoibkiidet  on  Forgerf,  and  tlie  YBrieus  odier  bramchet 
of  ^b».mi^wmfahi  g  otidiOa  several  of  the  ofienets  against  Pnopert^t 
that  are  nstxaUf  tnade  the  sttfa^ect .  of  Proseciition  and  Trial  m  this 
Qonnti^.  The  Seeead  Piirt  comprehendsf*  among  other  matter%  a 
Tredtiae  on  the  Doistrine  of  Accession  to  Crimes  t  a  Commentary 
OB  the  Att  I701t  *  regarding  Wrongous  Imprisonment  ami  undue 
Debt  in  Ttialsi '  ^nd  a  full  Dtasermtien  on  the  Law  of  Evidence, 
as  applicable  to  Crimes.  The  whole  illustrated  by  Tariotts  deciskms 
of  the  Supreme  Courl>  partktilarly  those  that  have  been  pronounc* 
ed  wiifain  this  last  80  y^rs.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  tb6  Kr- 
guments  of  Counsel,  and  Opinions  delivered  by  the  Court,  in  some 
of  die  kaditig  Cases  thkt  are  tefittred  tct  in  the  body  of  the  work  % 
together  widi  various  extracts  from  the  Recordi  of  Justiciary. 

A  full  Report  of  the  Cases,  the  King  v.  -De  Yoi^e,  and  the 
'Sxxg  V.  Wriffhtt  and  ef  ibe  arguments  of  the  Counsel,  wkli  the 
JMginmU  dmivmd  thereon.    By  J.  Kin^  esq/ 

A  Narrmiv^  of  the  Miaufeot  of  the  Evtdentc,  respectiiw  the  daim 
to  the  Berkeley  Peerage,  as  taken  before  the  Committee  ce.Frivilcges 
fai  1811 1  to  n^tch  are  added,  Fac-eimilesof  die  Banns  and  Register 
of  Ae3f«rni|^  Si^lraeiedfrom  the  Parish  Books  of  Berkdey. 
8vd.    dk» 

The  Trial  of  an  Action  ibr  Damages,  brought  by  H.  Yemlst  eiq . 
agaaist  Majoir  P.  &tapfe#  for  Adultery  with  Elicabedi  Vexdst  his 
Wife,  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bencb^  June  6.  1811.  Ss.  ^d 
-;  A  'Hreaiiae  oA  the  Law  of  Venders  and  Purchasers  of  Personal 
Property  %  codiidered  chiefly  with  a  View  to  Idereantile  Tranmie- 
imt.   .B^  G^  Ross  t^c^.    Sro.    18s. 

The  Trial  of  Arthur  Hodge  esq.  of  the  Island  of  Tortola,  April 
99k  l«l,v£srthe  Mnrdtir  of  his  Negro  Slaves.  Taken  in  Short- 
lumd  te  A.  M.  BeUsario  esq.    Ss.  6d. 

A  iteport  of  the  Judgment  delivered  in  the  Conststorial  Courts 

Doetom*  Commoosi  July  16.  ISIl,  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  W.  Sg(^ 

CbaHc^eir  of  die  Diocese,  iki  the  Cause  of  Dalrympje  die  Wife  a- 

gamst  Dalrymple  the  Husband  ;   with  an.  Appendix*    3f  J*.  Dod* 

.eon,  I»UD.    Svo.    9s. 

Abet|«et  t)f  the  Aet  for  the  Relitf  of  Ineolveat  Dobtors  in  £ng- 
kmdyJ%l«ll.    «d. 

Two  iVealises  on  the  Hindu  Law  of  Isdieritaace.  Translated  bgr 
HL  T.  Colebro^  esq.  In  royal  4kto.  U  lU.  M.  in  boards.  Cal- 
cutta printed,  IBIO. 

Resent  State  ef  the  Debtor  aMlCreditor  Law ;  being  an  Essay 
on  Ae  £iect  of  Ifl^ritomieiiti  or,  a  Geiiideralioa  ef  Credilon' 
Wehts  and  Debtors'  Wrongsi  contailuQg  an  Analysis  of  die  R^iert 
W^I/ittb'OmlilBikleeofeimptisQBmcMfcrOvilDi^  whhan 
Abstract  of  Lord  ftedetdak's  BU,  and  odMr  Measoms,  propoeed 
t6e£R^ct  AmendaMBts.  By  W.  Miaehia  et^  BanislMr  at  JLmrf  of 
die  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Tobago* 
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Aa  Appeal  to  die  Rep«blie  dl  Lemnr  if^  Whalf  €if  tfij«NNl  SeU' 
cnoc, '  from  ibid  Ofmam^md  FiocctdUigfc  rf  somt  Modem  Attthen 
of  Eknemtfef  Qeoneirjr.    ly&Dotglat.    %ro.    t$4 

Mathematical  Lectores.    Bf  Rer.  B.  wtdge.    £  rol/  6vO'    140^ 

A  compendious  and  practical  Tfewdifc  on  me  Constrnction»  Pro* 
ppt«  and  AnaligiH  of  ibe  Three  Conto  SeotiMQi.  Bf  the"  Rer. 
B.  Brid^ie.    9n>.    5e. 

<  .DiMCtiom  finraittlag  to  amd  fiWi  <fae  Bait  InJKeSi  OmAr  ^(^ 
Holkn^  Cdpe  df  Good  Hopty  and  the^  kunjaeeftt  Poitt.  By  J. 
Hordmgbf  ¥.  K.  &  Pan  L  4to.  $JL  5b* 
:  Aft  Acamot  of  tfao  !rri|diKmiet^toal  Survey,  caMM  oi^  by  older 
ef  die  Biatter-General  of  his  Majesty *s  Qrdximste^'ltt  the  Yeara 
2800, 1,  Sf  4,  5f  6,  7  and  S.  Bf  Lieilt^Col.  W.  Mudse,  of  the 
Rfl^Ai^ery,  F«R^d.  and  Capt^  Thomas  Ocdby,  oflbe  Royal 
EngiBeeia.    Vok  III.    4ro.    C/LHs. 

DaTis'aGeaUeaBta's  Mathematical ConiH^  Md  !5|for  18IS^ 
o6Utamiag  Foottry,  MadMmatk<H&o.    -Ss.  6d<  sewed.-    • 

White's  Astronomical  Tables,  for  the  Years  1780-^3  vh6ng  an 
Effaeaderisfoir  diose  Years»  inseaded  fat  die  mcf  of  difdse  vrbb  study 
Pbilosopliy  and  Astronomy.    ^eatbYear. 

.  Elesoents  tf  OeoAieiry,  Geometrical  Anaty^'  and  Phne  Trtgo« 
■Ktfyi  i»itb  an  AppendiXt  and  copious  Notes  and  i&ilismitionsy 
by  John  Lesslie,  F.  R.  8.  E.  Professor  of  Madiematies  tn  the  tJai« 
ter^Kfot  Ediabvitgh.    Second  6ditkm>  improved  and  enlarge.  1^ 

MtnrOiNf ,'  SOROBRT,   ftC 

The  Moibid  Anatomy  of  die  Hnntam  OuDet^  the  Stomach,  and 
iMmaes.  By  A.  Monvo  ym.  M.D^  F.R.S.  £%  I^ofessor  of  Ana- 
tomy and  Siujiery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  FeUow  .of  ^kt 
Kffyrnl  CoU^  of  Phyisitians,^  Stc.  tttoiftratied  wf£  91  Engravi^p, 
by  'jHeiidi4  Meadows^  Woolneth,  ^c*  from  die  original  Dnmings 
of  Mr  ¥j§t  ami  Mr  Oeft  in  One  Votame,  royd  8r0$  pike  1/. 
1^  in  boards. 

A  Brjctical Treatise  snd  CMitemttioniontheNat«kre>  V«riety,and 
Tnesoamt  of  the  Venereal  Disease.    By  F*  Kieman.    Ss. 

Hates  of  die  Human  Bones.    By  Chesdden.     l^mo.  -  Ss.  6d. 

A  TVesmeon  die-  Govt h  e^Otidnia^  die  Opinions  of  the  most 
celebrated  ancient  and  modem  Physicians  on  that  Disease;  and 
Obsenradoas  cin  the  E^'MedidSnole.    By  J.  Ring.    Svo.    6s. 

A  Nosologic  Companion  to  the  London  Pbannacopcria.  By  J. 
NottrM^D.    IBMO.    ^s.6d.  ' 

Popular  Directions  for  the  TreatflMittt  of  the  Diseases  of  Women 
m^CbSUrrnkf    By  i.  Bum.    8iro.    9s. 

Thi  LoDdoa  jKq^ensatory,  foeming  a  practical  Sync^s  of  Ma- 
teria Me^oi^  Thaiimaeyand  Therapeotics.  By  A.  T.  Thomson, 
•yo.    16s.     t      -.  .        .      • 

An  Account  of  the  Ravages  committtd  in  Ceylon  by  the  Small 
tat,  prevtattly  to -die  introduction  of  Yacc^adon,  5cc.  8cc.  By 
Tbsuaaa  Chslstia^  M.  D.    Svo.    3sj     > 

A  Serious  Address  to  die  Poblic-onHile  FhKtiee  of  Vaccination ; 
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in  ^idi  the  late  fiulare  of  that  Opflration  in  the  famtljr  of  &arl 
GrosTenor  is  farticttlarlf  adii^^ted  to*  .  8fD.    2t* 

Janieso9'$  EsiByt  on  tbe  Chaaget  oTdie  Hnnmn  Body  at  its  dif- 
ferent Ages,  fcc.  He*  niastraoed  by  many  analogies  in  PlanU  and 
Animals.  8yo.    9s.  .boards.  , 

MIUTAllT. 

The  Excellence  of  the.  British  Military  Gode».  a^d  tbe  Ezpedicncj 
•f  a  strict  Attention  to  the  Details  of  its  Administration.     8s. 

A  Letter  to  a  Oeq^al  Ofi&ser  on  the  Reeniiting  Service;  to 
xwhich  is  added»  another  #n  the  Establishment  of  Rifle  Corps  in  the 
British  Army.    By  Colonel  F  F*  ftobinson.    2s.       .     . 

Obsenralionapf  a.  Veteran  en  tbe  Principles  of  War»  Military 
Sconomy,  &c.    Byo.     10s.  6d. 

MlSCELLAKtOVS.  ... 

A  I'etter  apon  the  .mifchievoas  loflneoce  of  the  Spaatfli  Inquifitioo^ 
IS  it  idually  exifts  in  tbe  Pronofie.  under  the  Spanifli  Goverameat* 
Translated  fn^£l  Efp^ol*  a  periodioel  8paid(b  Jeaim«l»    as. 

A  feledioD  of  Articles  fipm  tbe  Gentlemaa'a  Magaaine.  VoL  IV* 
8«o*    14s. 

.  Vifioas  -of  Albion }  or  Arpmeats  of  Confolation  and  Confidence  | 
addrefled  to  tbe  InhabitanU  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Irebuvl,  voa  tbe  onexampled  conflict  iritb  tbe  GauKc  Empire,    aa. 

An  Abridfnyent  ofXiOcke't  Eflay  coaceming  Human  Underftanding» 
By  Louifa.Capper»    ,4to.     los., 

Fifth  Report  of  the  Dirq^ors  of  tbe  AMcan  Inftitution^  read  at 
their  Annual  General  Meetii^»  March  27*  181 1.     as. 
.  Lettre  a  Saphj^^fiir  la  FIte  donn^  par  k  Prince  Regent,  pour  cH6* 
brer  r4^oni?er£^^  de  l^  Naillancc  dD  Roi.    Par  F«  Banm  de  Geraad>« 

4^  •  7«-  . 

A  .coile^on  of  icarce  and  tiduaUe.Trads  on  tbe  moft  iaterrf  iag 
and  entertaioifig,  Subjie&s  ;  Me^teA  from  various,  public  and  priv  te  iu 
brarieSf  panipjalaifly  th^t  of  the  Ute  I*oid  Somers.  i  Reviled^'  adgitienu 
ed»  and  arranged.     By  W,  Scott,  efq.     Vol.  VL     4to.     5L  38* 

An  Aocopqt^f  tbe  l^tAm  Df»)ff  Ncwfpyrs»  to  which  is  added  a 
Pbm  for  the  Mapaie^ment  of  a  Weekly  Pronncial  Paper.  By  James  Sa^ 
vage;     8yo.  .  as.  (id. 

Nartatio  i)?  ^ecfiigpicaQ  4^  HippoIyUi  JofepbdaCofta  peaetia  fiirta- 
^  de  Mendoqea*     a  vo).  8«q«  ^ 

Poems  and  Letter^  by,tbe  late.Wilbim  J.  Roberts,  with  ibme  a£b  of 
his  Life.     8vo.     loa.  6d.  • 

The  Leifure  Hour  Improved*  or  Motal  MitcdUaoies  in  Profe  and 
Y^t&f  original  and  fele^ted*     lamo,     48. 

The  Harleian  Mifcellany,  a  colledion  of  (caret*  eorioua*  and  enterw 
taining  Pamphlets  and  Tra6i^  as -well  aa  Manufcripta»  (efedfd  from 
tbe  Library  of  Edward  Harley,  ad  Garl  of  Qxferd.  By  the  kte  WSU 
Gam  Oidy^  efq.»  and  fome  additional  notes  by  T.  Park,  F.  S.  A.  8 
▼ol.     4to»  , ,  -  -     •     •  T- 

Strictures  on  the  Expedience  of  the  Addingfeontan  Eximgnisber  1 
with  satirical  Observations  on  the  influenee  of  Mohodism  on  cmliaed 
Society,  in  all  jts  Gn^latio».    2|.  ^ 
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^     Sketdias  of  Hiitorj,  Politics^  and  Mtoner%  takmiA  I^BbKa,  imd 
the  North  of  Irelandy  in  the  Autumn  of  1810.    8vo.  .8«» 

Historical  Memoirt  and  AfKecdotet  of  the  Conrtof  Brance^  dozinfi; 
the  Favour  of  Madame  de  Pompadour.  Tnind^ttedftvwiibe  Frc&cn 
of  Jt  L,  Soulavie.    $s. 

Substance  of  a  Letter  to  die  Ri^^ht  Hon.  X>ord  PeIhaaB»  on  tlm 
State  of  Ivfendiciij  in  the  Metippoks.    Bj  Nl  Martini  ^t%<\i '  1$.  6d* 

Sentimental  Anecdotes,  by  Madame  de  MontolieQ* .  Translated 
firom  the  French  hj  Mrs  Plunkett.  -2  toL    ISipo.     lOs.  6d 
f     Eastern  Tales ;  or«  Moral  Allc|;orie8»  illustrative  of  the  Manners 
andCuitomsof  Oriental  Nations*    12mo.    5s.' 

Democracy  Unveiled*  in  a  Letter  to  Sir  Francis  BurdetiL  BjT. 
Tt  Adamstesq.  8vo.    10s.  6d.  •  ,  «-     ^ 

Tracts  on  Tithes.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Leslie,  the  Rev*  J»  Gambierc 
M.  A.,  and  R.  Belward,  D.  D.  8vo.    5s« 

Letters,  Eleeant,  Interesting,  and  Evangelical  i  illustrative  of  die 
author's  amiable  character,  never  before  pnbBsbed. ,  By  J.  Hervey« 
A.  M.  8vo.    7s. 

Simple  Pleasures.     12mo.    SStfid. 

An  aecount  of  the  Character  and  Peaceful  Death  of  Victor  Whitty. 
ByJ.  Bullar.    IJmo.    2s.  ,  .  .... 

The  Poll  at  the  Election  of  a  Knight  of  the  Shire  fibr  Coqnty  of 
Okmcester,  b^:ufi  Jfumary  ^»  and eMed  February  7,  ISVh,  lQs.6di 

Letters  oo  the.  EvUf  of  the  Eiports^oa  of  Cotton  Yani%  :  9y  W#' 
Raddiffe.    li.  6do  :       .  .     ;  :  ; 

Anecdotes,  illustrative  ,of  the'  Masaees  and  HisMy  pf  finropft 
durinjf  the  re^s  of  Charles  II.  Jan^es  II*  William  IIL  and  Queen 
Anne.     By  J.  P.  Malcolm,  F.  S.  A.    8vo.     Ifis.  ; 

The  Cs^inet  ot  Entattainmentr  a  neii^  and  ^dfiU  -Collection  of 
Enigmas,  Charades^  Rebuse$,  &je.  with  Scdutionk. '  IBmo*  -.  12s. 

I^ansactions  of  th^  Geological.  Society.    .  Vol.  I.    2A 

Riiles  for.the  m«nagement  of  Negm  Sbisesw  J3y  «  P^rofessioBal 
Planter.    8vo.    8s. 

Adultery  and  Ptitriotism ;  a  short  Letter  ta  Sir  F.  Bordett^  M*  P- 
By  an  Elector  of  Westminster.     Is,  6d. 

Letters  to  Joho  Aikin,  M.  D.  on  Ws  Volume  of  Vocal  P^etryjt  and  . 
on  his  EiTays  on  Song-writing.     By  J.  Plunaptfe,  B.  D.  ^  I2jli0«     %$u. 
.  The.  Alien  ;  or,  an  Anfwer  to  Mr  Gfi^tiUe't  Statement  with  refpeft 
t0  Mr  Naldi't  Aaion  for  Anears.    3y  Qi  Naldi.     i**      \ 

The  London  Catalogue  of  Books,  with  their  Sizes,  and  Prices,  Cor* 
teded  to  Augnft  i8ii.    8vo.     7s.  6d«  half-boupd. 

The  American  Review  of  Hiftocy  and  PoUcips,  ^vi  Q^nenil  Rq>o£- 
tory  of  Literature  ^mi  State  Papers.     No*  111. .  6ib   >        ' 

The  Eaft  India  Regifter  and  Dire^ory,  corrr6^ed  to  the  27th  of 
Auguft,  181 1.     By  J.  Mathifon,  and  A.  W.  M?fon.     ^amo.     Ss* 

The  Principles  ni\d  Eads  of  Philoibphy.  By  R* ,  Saumanez  efq. 
F*  R.  E.  L.    8vo.    68. 

The  Wofks  of  Confucius,  containing  the  original  Text,  with  a 
IJcanflatioo ;-  to  w)iich  is  prefixed,  a  DilTertation  on  the  Cbinefe  Laa* 
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2£Y  QforierfyLke  ^New  JWicatians^  Nev. 

gmge  aiid  Cliflnatr.  BjJ.MtrlMUb.  ^txh  fl  $•*  inhomiit.  St- 
rtinpoor  prrat«4 

XltAMffitii  of  CliMiiiCry;    B7  J.  W^bstiev.    8w.    7s. 

Mew  Mtfcaiitile  TaUes  for  MptdKtioudy  oseertsinfngche  Attomit 
of  Goods  sold  by  the  Cwt.  of  112  lib.^  at  anj  Frio*  ^envi  One  Par^ 
dnag  to  SL  per  Cwt.  1  or  by  the  Ten,  fit>ni  Is.  t^  WOL  per  Ten, 
eftch  Table  extenduig  irom  1 1^  to  4000  Civt.  By  J.  HooglitoD. 
•^    Ulls.6d. 

A  shore  historical  Aecouat  of  the  Silk  Maimfacture  im  Enrlend, 
frdn  its  Ittlrodactioa  down  to  the  present  Time.     By  3v  Sholi    Ss. 

Sotanical  Magazine^  contintied  by  Jelm  ^hns^  M.  D«  VA.  M. 
aye.    U  Is. 

Etynobgicon  Uxurersale ;  or^  Universal  EtTVnoloffical  Dictiona- 
ty.    ByWrWbiter.    4toV    VoL  I.  Pans  1.  «c  2.    4/.  4s. 

British  Re^iewt  No.  III. 

AmeHcan  Reviewt  Mo.  III. 

The  Reflectort  Mo.  III. 

Quarterly  Rcriew,  No.  XI. 

rrederidt:  de  Montford ;  a  NorsL    S  ^.    IL  Is. 

T%e  Smrit  of  the  Book ;  or»  Memoirs  of  Caroline  Princes*  ot 
HasbutM*    S  rot    IL  Su 

The  Cai^em  ;  or,  the  Two  SistcM  t  a  Translation  rf  the  Frenck 
Tde of  Leteuterranit 00  lessens  9o0ars»    Sro^    4§.6dk 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Paul  Plaintive,  ccoTpaed  iiram  otk 
ghal  Coenments.    2  vol.  12nMk    l€s.  6d. 

New  CttMrbury  Tales  1  or»  Olories  of  the  Gerrison*  By  O. 
Outline.    12mo.    5s. 

8t  OlAiifg ;  or,  the  CarmcUte  Monk :  a  Romance.    4  yoL    sis. 

Om  and  ^lUet ;  or,  Iitfloenee  #f -firft  Principles.    4  vol.    aoe^ 

EIntthan,  or  the  Ages  of  Man  |  an  Hifterical  Romance.   3  voL  T5S. 

The  Inhabitants  of  the  £artb,  or  the  FoUice  of  WonuMu  BfA^  ¥. 
Holftein.     t  vol.     i6s.  6d. 

The  Welch  Mountaineer.     By  A.  Mtnanr.    1  vaL    ys* 

Virginia,  pr  the  Peace  of  Amiens*    47^    ^* 

The  QAedonian  Banditti,  or  Heir  of  jDuncaethal  |  a  RoBMace.  By 
Mrs  Smith.    3  vol.     los. 

The  Coofins,  or  a  Wdman^s  Promife  and  Lovei^e  Vow*   3  voL    15s. 

Eugenie  et  Mathilde,  ou  MedMiires  de  la  FamiUe  dn  Comte  de  ReveL 
5  voL  lamo.     158. 

Santas  de  Montenos,  or  Annals  of  a  Patriot  Family  |  fennded  on  re- 
cent Faas.     By  W.  Ticken  efcu     3  voL     18s* 

Seofe  and  Senfibilitj.    By  a  Lady.    3  voL     15s* 

rOBTRY. 

Poems.     By  W.  R.  Spencer.     8vo.     los. 

The  BuHIoo  Debate;  a  Serio-comic-fatiric  Poem.  ByW.  Ktt.  as.6d. 

l^toes  addreffed  to  Mrs  Hay  Drummond,  on  the  finguHv  ctreumftanc^ 
attendmg  the  Interment  of  her  fh>ft  Child  in  the  PaHHt  Chm«h  of  Roth, 
buryi  in  Northuroberiand.     By  the  Rev.  G.  Wiikiasi  A.  M*     as»  6d« 
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The  Figured  Mjmtle  and  the  BrkU  Siqp,  wiik«llier  Poemi.  By  ft 
SiMiex  Clergy  mill.     lamo.    ss.  6di 

The  Triumph  of  Religion  ;  a  faored  Poen>  in  F6«r  Paiti.  F00I& 
cap.     7t. 

Tlie  Htnu  t  «  Poeih.    Canto  III.  &  IV.    By  W.  T»hc  efq.  8to. 

The  Mkiftreb  of  WtMndermere ;  a  Poem.  By  C#  fwiOh  B.  D^ 
Foolfcap.    48. 

Ode  on  the  Prefent  8tku  of  Etirope«    By  T.  G.  Ltec    2$. 

The  Inundation  %  a  Pbem.     I8. 

Original  Poetry,  confiding  of  Fugitive  Pieces,  by  a  Lady  lately  de» 
cea&d ;  and  Mifcdianeoua  Poems  liy  feveral  Authors,  including  fome 
Foreign  Pieces,  with  Tranilations,  never  before  published.     5s. 

Poems  on  varioos  Snbj^As  ;  indoding  Education  of  the  Poor ;  na  In* 
dian  Taie ;  and  the  Offering  of  liaac.     x^mo.     Se. 

The  Battle  of  Att>uera ;  a  Poem.     38. 

Poems  and  Letters.  By  the  late  W.  J.  Roberts,  with  some  ac- 
coutt  of  his  Life.    8vo.    10s.  6d. 

The  Capital ;  a  satirical  and  sentimentil  Poeii),  dedicated  to  the 
Earl  of  Stanhope.    2s.  66. 

Carlton  House  Fete,  or  the  Disappointed  Bard^  in  a  series  of  Ele* 
gies ;  to  which  is  added.  Curiosity  in  Rage^  an  Elegy,  By  P.  Pi»> 
oar  eai|.    9s.  6d. 

l%e  Regent^s  Fete,  or  die  Prince  and  Ins  Country.  By  £•  Fits* 
gerald,  esq.     2s.  6d. 

Poems  on  Moral  and  Religious  subjects ;  to  which  are  prefixed 
IntrodoctDry  Remarks  on  a  course  of  Female  Education*  By  A* 
Flowerden.   Third  Edition,  containing  several  addidonal  Poems.  Sn* 

Pastorals,  Secoiid  EdTtion ;  to  which  is  added  Pastorella  1  a  Rural 
Tale..  By  Ae.  late  George  Smith*  landscape  punter,  of  Chiches- 
ter.   7s. 

The  Banks  of  Wye ;  a  Pbefti.    By  R.  Bloomfield.    Foolsc.  5s. 

Ballads,  Romances,  and  other  Poems.  By  Miss  Anna  Portesw 
JSmo.    Ti. 

The  Art  of  Enriish  Pbesie.  Construed  into  tbrae  Books ;  the 
£rst,  of  Poets  and  roesie ;  the  second,  of  IVoportion ;  the  third  c£ 
Ornament    By  George  Ptittenham.    4to.    21  Ss. 

Translations  from  ancient  Iridi  Manuscripts,  and  other  Poem$. 
By  J.  Martin.    8to.    7s. 

Poems  on  Sttfajects  connected  widi  Scripture.  By  S.  Newmaiv 
Bro.    9s.  ed. 

TbeRapsodyt  or,aWreatfafer theBrolrof Buonaparie.  4to.  Su 

The  Ghoets  of  Nelson,  Pitt,  and  Moore.    Is.  6d. 

Bannocfcbum  a  Poem.    8yo.    8s. 

Craig  Fbadric,  Visions  of  Sensibility,  with  Legt^ary  Tales, 
and  Occasional  Pieces*  By  D.  Carey,  author  of  *  The  Retgn  of 
Fancy, '— <  Pleasures  of  Nature  *  kc  8to  i  pri^  lOa.  6d.  in 
-boards. 

Poems  by  John  Lee  Lewes.    Sro.     lOs.  6d. 

Lmes  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  the  Rercrend  J^mes  Grabame,L 
audior  of  die  Sabbath,    ito.    8u 
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POLITIOS  AUB  FOtTTICAL  SCONOMT. 

The  West  Indians  defended  against  the  Accusations  of  their 
Calamniafors»  or  Facts  venus  Pkvjudices.    2s.  6d. 

A  few  Reflections  on  passing  Events.     Is.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  H.  Brougham,  M.  P.  on  the  Subject  of  Reform  in 
the  Represettatton  of  the  People  in  Patltament.  By  W.  Roscoe 
esq.     It* 

The  Oiental  Exposition  ;  presenting  to  the  United  Kingdom  an 
open  trade  to  India  and  China.  By  S.  F.  Waddtngton  esq.  Svo. 
5s. 

Tlie  Political  Review,  and  Monthly  Mirror  of  the  Thnes*  No.  I. 
(to  be  continued  Monthly.)     2s. 

Reflections  on  the  possible  Existence,  and  supposed  Expediency, 
of  National  Bankruptcy.     By  Peter  Richard  Hoare  esq.    21.  6d. 

The  People.     By  an  unlettered  Man.     8vo.    6s^ 
'  Tbt  Speech  of  the  Right  HonouraUe  Lord  Rmg  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  July  2d  1811,  upon  the  second  reading  of  Earl  Stanhope's 
Bill  respecting  Guineas  and  Bank  Notes.    2s. 

Substance  of  two  Speeches  of  H.  Thornton  esq.  on  die  Debate  in 
die  House  of  Commons  on  the  Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee, 
May  7  and  14,  1811.     2s.  6d. 

Substance  of  two  Speeches  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons 
f>y  the  Right  Honourable  G.  Canning,  May  S  and  13, 18TI,  on  the 
Report  for  inquiring  into  the  high  pnce  of  Bullion.     3s.  6d. 

A  Statement  and  Investigation  of  BQls  brought  into  Parliament, 
by  W.  Wilberforce  esq.  M.  P.  for  securing  charitable  donadons.  Bjr 
P.  Lovdass.    8vo. 

An  impartial  Examination  of  the  Merits  and  Demerits  of  his 
Royal  ICghness  the  Duke  of  York,  as  Commander-in-Chief.  By 
J.  Bragge.     Is.  6d. 

An  Address^  to  the  People  of  the  United  States.  By  die  Ifenour- 
able  R.Smith.     Is.  6d. 

The  Speech  of  Mr  John^one  on  the  third  reading  of  the  Bm» 
commonly  c^ed  Lord  Stanhope's  Bill,  July  Id,  1811.    2s.  6d. 

Substance:  of  die  Speech  dehvered  in  the  House  of  Commons,  hf 
the  Right  Honourable  G.  Rose,  May  181),  on  the  Report  of  the 
Bullion  Committee.    3s.  6d.^  • 

The  Substance  of  a  Speech  delivered  by  Lord  Viscount  Qisde- 
reagh,  in  the  House  of  Commons, ion  the  second  reading  of  Earl 
Stanhope's  bill.     2s. 

Money;  What  it  is.  Its  Value,  &c.  in  Reference  to  Bask  of  Eng- 
land Notes,  and  any  valuable  Circulating  Medium.  By  N.  Cobke 
esq.     Is. 

'theology. 

The  Opinion,  tir  the  Theology  of  the  Serpent,  and  die  Variety  of 
God.     By  J.. Bellamy.    8vo.    4s.  6d. 

A  Sermon,  preached  at  St  Andrew  and  St.  Anne,  Blackfriars, 
before  the  Society  for  Missions  to  Africa  and  the  East. '  By  rire  Re* 
Verend  M.  Home.    9s. 
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Tbe  Dedicaidoii  iof  tht  Biblia  Peljgfetta^  tb  King  Onrles  the 
Second.  By  Brian  Walton,  folio,  7s.  Reprinted  from  a  fine  ori- 
ginal copy,  just  imported. 

Declaration  against  the  Pope?s  Supremacy.  Wrote  by  bis  Mai- 
iesty  Edward  VL  in  the  year  154<9.  Republished,  and  dedicated  to 
ius  Mauesty  George  III.  By  the  Reverend  John  Dtfncan,  LL*  D. 
F.A.  S. 

The  Works  of  Archibald  M*Lean,  of  Edbburgh.  Volume  V. 
Com]msing  a  Paraphrase  and  Cdtanmentary  on  tl^  Epistle  to  the 
.Hebrews     Idmo.    4s« 

The  Life  and  death  of  the  ever-Ueased  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour 
of  the  World.  By  Jeremy  Taylor,  D.  D.  2  voL  2U.  A  new 
Edition. 

.    Four  Sermons  preached  in  London,  May  8,  9,  10,  1811,  at  the 
Seventeenth  General  meeting  of  the  Missionary  Society.     3s.    • 

Points  at  issue  between  the  Editor  *of  Dr  Townson's  Work,  and 
ihe  Author  of  Discursory  Considerations  on  the  Hypothesis  tfaa|t 
St  Luke's  Gospel  was  tbe  first  written.  Discursorily  canvassed  in 
two  Letters.     Is  6d. 

The  Healii^  waters  of  Bethesda ;  a  Sermon  preached  at  Buxton 
Wells,  June  2d,  1811.  By  the  Reverend  C.  Buchanan,  D.1X 
Is.  Sd. 

The  Sin  and  Danger  of  Seclusion,  con^dered  in  a  charge  (in- 
tended to  be)  ddi vexed  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeacomy  of  Lei- 
cester.     By  the  Reverend  A.  Bumaby,  D.  D.     5s. 

A  Selection  of  Psalms  and  several  Hymns,  &r  the  use  of  tfae£s- 
Ublished  Church      2s.  * 

An  exposition  of  such  of  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel  as  reoeive 
their  Accomplishment  under  the  New  Testament.  By  the  late 
Reverend  M.  F.  Roos,  A.M.  Translated  from,  the  German' by. E. 
Hendmon.    8vo.    7s. 

The  Mosaic  Creation ;  illustrated  by  discoveries  slnd^experiments 
dedved  from  its  present  enlightened  state  of  scicrice.^  .^To  which  is 
prefixed,  tlie  Connogony  of  the  Ancients;  widi  TeHeeiiohs»  intended 
to  promote  vitalrand  pracdcal  religion.     By  the  Rev.  Tho^.  Wood. 

Maxims  and  Directions  fett  Youth,  on  a  variety  of  important  arid 
interesting  subjects,  calculated  for  private,  families  and  schools.  By 
the  Rev*  J.  Thornton;  .  .      i 

Saurin's  Sermons  s  a:  new  and  jmproved  edition  ;  ^ItmU. three oetr 
Sermons.  Translated  by  Messrs  Robinson,  Hancetv  and/Sutdi&. 
7  vol.  8vo. 

An  Address  to  the  Heads  of  Families,  on  the  Neglect  of  Fstkily 
.ReUgioBi  with  appropriate,  extracts  from  the  Act  of  Pariiamci^t 
again#t  drunkenness,  gaming,  swearing,  and  prefanation  of^  tbe 
J4>rd!s  day#  By  James  Hargreaves,  minister  x)f  the  gospel  af  Og« 
den»  near  Rochdale.  .  'jh    I  .-  r   ?;1L  ..; 

.vn3rh<$£>airyman's  Daugbteir:i  ;ln  amhentoaodinteMesttnfflninHlive. 
V&Vfpcktts.    6d.l  J.  •  .'   ..:  '-  '-     1     •'-''* 

A  Letteri concerning  the  two  first  chapters  of  Luke  i  zddvestd  to 
an  editor  of  the  improved  versioxu    8ve.    6s. 
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SkibAtti  of  feataneBts  oa  tevtod  int^ofcaol  Theological  s«bf«cts. 
By  J.  Clarke,    liad.    6%. 

The  connexion  betweta  the  simplicity  of  the  Gotipd,  9mA  the 
leading  princiides  of  the  Protestaot  Cause  i  a  Sennoo.  By  Jclm 
Kentittu    Is. 

Sennonst  preadiedon  pnhUc  occasions :  with  notes ;  and  an  ap* 
pendixy  on  various  important  subjects.  By  R.  Valpy,  D.  D.  2  yoL 
Bffo.    18s. 

Sermons,  selected  and  abridged  diiefly  from  minor  aadiorsv  adapt* 
ed  to  the  sabts'  days,  festivals,  fasts,  5cc.  and  to  general  oocaskmsi 
^c.  ^c*  for  the  use  of  families.  By  the  Rev.  8.  Clapham.  VoL 
UL    8vo.    13s. 

Eight  Discourses  delivered  before  the  University  frf*' Oxford,  at 
St  Mary's,  1 81 1,  at  th^  lectore  founded  by  tbe  late  X  Bamptoa.  By 
J.  Bidlake,  D.  D.    8vo.     8s. 

Sacred  Trudi :  unfolded  in  a  course  of  practical  iectoras  on  die 
principal  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  relative  duties  of  Ufe.  Bf 
the  Rev*  S.  P^ott,  A.  M.    8va     10s. 

The  three  Eras  of  Light :  being  two  discourses  preadied  befioct 
the  Universify  of  Cambridge,  July  U  1810.  By  the  Rev.  C  Ba- 
duuuuvD.  D.    2s.  6d. 

Cookson's  Prayer  Book :  complete  in  28  weekly  numbers,  9d.  ead^ 
-or  elegantly  bound,  containing  die  Administradon  of  tho  Sacrament, 
the  Psalter,  or  Psalms  of  David,  a  Companion  to  tbe  Altar,  tho 
Arddes  of  Religion,  &c.  &c. 

A  Sermon,  preached  before  the  Societyfor  Missions  to  Afiricaand 
the  East,  June  4, 181 L    By  the  Rev.  M.  Home.    2s. 

The  Adn^ltages  of  Early  Piety  unfcdded  and  displayed  in  a  series 
of  plain  discourses  addressed  to  y4)ung  people.  By  lim  Rev.  J. 
Tbomton.    .12mo.    3s.  6d.  boards. 

The  Duty  of  Chrisdans  to  partake  of  the  Afflictions  .of  die  Gos- 
pel, considered  and  enforced  in  a  Discourse  delivered  at  Porumouth, 
on  Wednesday,  June  26.  1811,  before  a  Society  of  Unitarian  Ovris* 
dans  establidied  in  the  South  of  England  for  promodn^  die  genuine 
Knowled^  cf  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Practice  of  Vntue,  by  the 
Distribution  of  Books.    By  Thomas  Roes.     Is.  sewed. 

Qbservatioiia  oa  some  import^t  Poinu  of  Divinity,  chiefly  those 
in  Controversy  between  die  Arminians  and  Calvkdsts.  Extracted 
fytam-m  Atidior  of  dio  17th  century.  By  Ely  Batea  esq.  2d  edi- 
.^OB  teich  Addidona.    6s.  boards. 

VOTAQES  AND  TRAVS;.S. 

ATiew  of  die  present  State  of  Sicily,  its  Rund  Economy,  Pp* 
pidadoo  and  Pfetiduce,  pardcv^laily  in  tbe  County  of  Modica^  Widi 
4DI  Appondk,  easstsumttg  Qbservwons  on  its  general  Cbmicter,  Qi- 

-ir/difVt,  ^  Kemirces.  By  Thomas  Wright  Vaughan  esq.  A^ 
1/L  lis.  6d.  boards. 

.  lOeolmcal  Tvaveb,  voL  IL  and  III.  contaiiking  Traveto  hi  £ng^ 
land.    By  J.  A.  De  Luc,  f.  R.  S.    Tr^mdated  Itom  die  fi^, 
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Travels  in  Iceland  during  the  Summer  of  the  Year  1810;  with 
Maps,  .and  upwards  of  80  Engravings,  many  of  which  are  colour- 
ed in  the  most  handsome  manner.     In  one  vol.  4to.     Price  3^  Ss^, 
in  boards    _ 
<J*  This  Work,  contains  the  Observatiohs  made  m  that  interesting 
Island,  by  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie,  Baronet,  Kir  Holland,  and 
Mr  Bright.     A  Preliminary  Dissertation,  on  the  History  and 
Literature  of  Iceland,  precedes  the  Journal  of  the  Travellers. 
In  the  Journal  is  described  the  Country,  the  Hot  Springs,  Vol- 
canoes,  an(i  other  Natural  Curiosities,  and  also  the  M annerf 
and  Customs  of  the  Inhabitants;  followed  by  distinct  Chap- 
ters on   Rural,  Political,    and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs;  on  the 
present  state  of  Literature;  on  Natural  History,  Botany,  and 
Mineralogy. 
A  Journal  of  a  Tour  m  Iceland,  in  the.  Summer  of  1809.     By 
Williaih  Jackson  Hooker,  F.  L.  S.  and  Member  of  the  Werrieriari , 
Society  of  Edinburgh,     ids.  6d. 

Hakluyt's  Collection  of  the  Early  Voyages,,  Travels^  and  Disco* 
eries  of  the  English  Nation.     Vol.  4.     4to.     3/.  3s. 

LivRES  FRAN901S,  importespar  M.  De  Boffe.    - 

Botanique.Historique.   Par  Madame  de  Genlis.   2  vol.  12ma    10s. 

Maison  Rustique     Par  Madame  de  Genlis.     3  vol.  8vp.     2/. 

Dictionnaire  RuraL  Par  Madame  Gacon  Dufoor.  2  vol.  8vo. 
U  Is. 

Cours  d' Agriculture.  Far  Rozier  et  autres,  actuellement.  6  vol; 
8vo;    3/.  ,  ' 

Le  Parfait  Agriculteur.  Par  Cousin  d'Avalon.  2  vol.  12mD. 
U4s. 

Conservation  des  Animaux  Domestlques.     2  vol.  12mo.     16s. 

Le  Livre  des  Menages.     Par  Apert.     8vo.     7s. 

Education  des  Moutons.     Par  Chambon.     2  vd.  8vo.     1/.  4s. 

Des  Manu&ctures  de  Soie  et  du  Murier.     Par  Mayet.    8vo.     7s. 

Recherches  sur  les  Mceurt  des  Fourmis  indigenes.  Par  Huber. 
1  vol.  8vo.  .12s. 

Le  Conservateur  de  la  Vue.     Par  Chevalier*  .  1  vol.  %io.     10s. 

Roman  d'Optique  ;  ou  Probability  des  diffi^rentes  Espece^  de  Vue. 
Par  rAbb6  Moussaud.     12mo.     4s. 

Philosophie  Zoologique.     Par  La  Mark.     2  vol.  8vo.     \l.  4s. 

Pharmacop^e,  ou  Diet,  des  Preparations  Medicales.  Par  le  Dr 
Brugnatelli.     2  vol.  8vo.     1/.  48. 

Les  Trois  Sledes  de  la  Peinture  en  France.     8vo.     8s. 

Recueil  de  Decorations.     Par  Percier,    .10  livraisons.     3/1  10s. 

Collection  d' Arabesques.     Par  Lenoir.     4to.     %  2s. 

Math^matiques  Pures,  Cours  Complet.  Par  I*rariCoeur.  2  ^oL 
8vo.     1/.  lOs. 

Mechanique,  Traits  de,  par  Francoeur.     8vo.     1 4si 

Dictionnaire  des  Sieges  et  BattafUes      6  vol  Svo.     3/.  12s. 

Recherches  sur  la  Force  de  V  Vrraee  Franco;  a».     Svo.     75». 

t'ortification  de  Campagne,  Questions.  Par  Fosse.  18mo.  3s.6A 
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NOTICE. 

Since  tlie  historical  account  of  the  new  system  of  Educsttran,  con' 
rained  in  this  Number,  was  printed,  several  circumstances  have  oc- 
curred which  deserve  to  be  noticed.  In  particular,  the  cxtraordi- 
i^ary  and  praiseworthy  activity  displayed  by  some  of  the  most  distm- 
flfuished  members  of  the  Establishment,  merits  die  attention  of  every 
friend  to  the  country,  and  its  poorer  inhabitants.  Into  the  origin  of 
these  exertions,  and  the  probable  motives  of  their  chief  patrons,  we 
shall  not  be  very  scrupulous  to  inquire.     If  they  really  lead  to  the 

rat  object  which  they  profess  to  have  in  view,  we  are  satisfied, 
places  where  there  are  as  many  children  of  Church-of-England 
parents,  and  also  as  many  of  Dissenting  parents,  as  may  suffice  to 
support  a  school  on  either  of  the  plans,  great  and  unmingled  good 
wiU  result  from  each  description  of  persons  establishing  a  schooL 
In  all  odier  places,  we  have  shown^  in  the  article  alluded  tO|  tfae 
«ompetitioa  will  do  harm* 
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Bat  it  ts  fit  that*  in  bestowing  our  humble  tribute  of  applause  ori 
die  sincere  and  honest  promoters  of  what  is  called  the  *  National  InJ 
^iiuiioHf '  we  ^oald  guard  our  readers  against  the  intrigues  of  an- 
other class  of  persons  who  would  most  wiuingly  turn  the  enlighten* 
ed  zeal  of  the  former  excellent  characters  to  a  very  different  use. 
We  pass  over  the  unaccountable  circumstance,  of  the  members  of  ike 
EstabUihment  (as  those  monopolists  of  religious  reputation  style 
themselves)  nerer  having  discovered,  till  late  in  the  year  1811,  the 
necessity  of  educating  the  poor  at  all, — of  their  never  having  dreamt 
of  such  a  thing,  until  the  friends  of  Mr  Lancaster's  method,  many  of 
them,  nay  most  of  them,  members  of  the  Establishment  also-^buc 
chiefly  Mr  LaiK:aster  himself,  had  succeeded,  by  great  exertions  and 
activity,  in  spreading  his  system  widely  over  the  country.  This  dif- 
ficulty we  pass  by  $  and  content  ourselves  with  entering  a  protest  a* 
gainst  the  attempt  manifestly  now  making  to  deter  persons  from 
supporting  Mr  Lancaster,  under  the  penalties  of  being  reputed  ene- 
mies to  the  Church.  If  such  a  foul  design  should  succeed,  and  the 
cause  of  Mr  Lancaster  be  deserted,  it  requires  no  great  discernment  ta 
foresee  a  speedy  abatement  of  the  sudden  and  not  very  explicable  zeal 
for  education  which  the  persons  in  question  have  just  at  this  moment 
happened  to  be  stricken  withal.  Having  put  down  the  one  system 
hy  clamour  and  intrigue,  we  vehementlv  suspect,  they  would  suffer 
the  other  to  languish  and  die  away.  Tnat  such  is  the  design  of  not 
a  few  professing  themselves  friends  of  the  Establishment,  we  are  en- 
titled to  conclude,  from  the  efforts  which  they  are  making,  not  mere- 
ly to  encourage  Dr  Bell's  plan,  but  at  the  same  time  to  obstruct  Mr 
Lancaster's  ; — efforts  hitherto,  no  doubt,  very  harmless — but  not  the 
less  to  be  reprobated  on  that  account,  nor  the  less  to  be  guarded  a- 
gainst  by  such  as  know  the  powers  of  calumny  and  trick,  under  the 
patronage  of  men  who  disgrace  their  clerical  character  by  pervertbg 
It  to  poutical  purposes. 

One  of  the  laft  attempts  of  this  kind  which  have  been  made,  de- 
ferves  to  he  pskrticularized,  in  jnftice  to  the  Illuflrious  Perfonage  whofc 
name  has  been  made  fubfervient  to  it.  The  Prince  Regent  being  applied 
to,  as  the  head  of  the  Church,  to  lend  the  high  fandion  of  his  patron- 
age to  the  ^  National  Insiitutum^ '  acceded  to  a  requeft  fo  fair  and 
\  r^onable,  that  we  dare  to  fay  the  mod  zealous  friends  of  the  other 
fyftem  could  /ind  nothing  to  bkme  in  it.  His  Royal  Highnefs  had  al- 
ready evinced  his  warm  anxiety  for  the  plan  of  Mr  Lancafter, — had 
munificently  contributed  to  the  funds  of  his  Inftitution, — and  had 
condefcended  to  .place  himfelf  at  the  head  of  its  promoters.  When 
a  fcheme,— of  a  more  limited  nature  indeed,  but  in  its  general  and 
proftffed  intention  equally  laudable, — a  fcheme  for  inftrufling  the 
poor  belonging  to  the  Eftablifliment,  was  fubmitted  by  the  dignitariet 
of  the  Church  to  the  confideration  of  the  Prince,  it  was  impolfible  for 
him  to  avoid  wifhing  it  well,  as  a  friend  of  education,— or  to  hefitatty 
as  head  of  the  Eftablifhment,  in  extending  to  it  a  portion  of  the  pa- 
tronage which  he  had  fo  liberally  bellowed  upon  the  other  inftitution. 
And  yet,  this  fiivour,  not  only  quite  confiftent  with  his  Royal  High- 
aeii's  good  wiihei  towards  Mr  Laocafterj  but  in  truth  flowing  from  the 
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fiine  fource,  bis  anxiety  for  the  education  of  dl  the  poor  of  hit  realttt 
has  been  reprefented — ^falfelj  and  daringly  reprefented — as  a  pledge  of 
the  Prince  having  *  pven  up  Mr  Lancaster.  *  To  refate  this  tiafe  ca- 
lumny^  !<»  we  truiV»  unneceflary.  A  due  refped  for  the  Royal  peHbn 
thus  traducedy  forbids  any  fuch  vindication.  But,  if  any  of  his  fub* 
jedb  (hould  be  fo  ignorant  of  his  charader  as  to  lend  an  ear  to  fuch  in- 
iidious  talesy  and  fuffer  their  affe6Uon8  to  be  weaned  from  him, — we 
might  inform  them,  that,  since  the  period  alluded  to»  his  Royal  High- 
nels  has  paid  the  fum  of  three  hundred  guineas  towards  the  funds  of 
the  Lancafter  Inftitution.  ^ 

We  cannot  conclude  this  Notice»  without  apologiiing  to  our  readers 
for  an  omiilion  in  the  prefent  Number,  rendered  unavoidable  by  the 
ipace  which  the  important  and  preiBng  quedions  of  Education  and  Weft 
Indian  policy  have  occupied.  We  ntean,  our  having  left  to  the  next 
Humbert  the  fubje^i  of  Sir  S.  Romilly's  bills  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Criminal  Law.  To  that  eminent  perfon  himfelf  no  excufe  is^^equired. 
His  known  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  queiUonSt  now  from  temporary  confi- 
derations  necefTarily  preferred — (for,  to  which  of  the  great  interefts  of 
mankind  has  tliis  excellent  nran  ever  proved  a  lukewarm  friend  ?)— will 
fiiffictently  excufe  us,^n  his  eyes,  for  this  negled  of  a  fubjed  which  we 
have  mod  reluctantly  poilponed.  We  purpofe,  in  the  next  Number,  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  it ;  and,  if  pollible,  we  fhall  at  the 
fame  time  take  into  confideration,  the  admirable  work  of  Mr  Bentham, 
«  iur  les  Peinei  et  ks  Recompenses,  *  lately  given  to  the  world  by  Mr 
Dumont  vnth  his  ufual  felicity  of  execution. 


Ko.  XXXVIIL  mil  be  published  in  Februari^  1812. 


D.  ftiUisant  friaier.^ 
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AftT.  I.     A  Series  of  Plat/i :  Intvhich  it  is  attempted  to  delink*' 
.    cUe  the  sponger  Passions  of  the  Mind.    By  Joanna  Baillie'. 
Vol.  IIL     8vo.    pp.  314.    Loudon,  1812; 

Tt  is  now,  we  thinky  something  more  th^in  nine  years  since  w6 
"■"  first  ventured  to  express  our  opinion  of  Miss  Baillie's  ear- 
lier productions ;  and  to  raise  our  warning  voice  against  those 
narrow  and  pecufiar  ^lews  of*  dramatic  excellence,  by  which, 
it  appeared  to  us,  that  she  had  imprudently  increased  the  dif- 
ficulties of  a  very  difficuk  undertaking.  Notwithstandmg  this 
admonitson,  Miss  Baillie  has  gone  on  (as  we  expected)  in  her 
owe  way  j  and  has  become  (as  we  expected)  botn  less  popular^ 
and  less  deserving  of  popularity,  in  every  successive  publica- 
tion. The  volume  before  us,  we  are  afraid,  is  decidedly  infe- 
rior to  any  of  her  former  volumes  ;  (for  we  hdve  too  much  for- 
bearance, or  nationality,  to  say  ajiy  thing  of  her  single  play)  | 
at  the  same  time  that  it  contains  inoications  of  talent  Uiat  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked,  and  specimens  of  excellence,  which  make 
it  a  dutv  to  examine  into  the  causes  of  its  general  failure. 

We  nave  formerly  said  almost  enough,  we  believe,  of  het 
extraordinary  determination  to  write  a  tragedy  and  a  comedy 
upon  each  of  the  stronger  passions  d  the  mind ; — a  scheme  so 
singularly  perverse  ancT  fantastic,  that  we  rather  wonder  at  its 
having  escaped  the  patronage  of  the  learned  professof^  in  the 
academy  of  Lagoda ;  and  in  favour  of  which  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  say  any  thing — ^but  that,  by  good  luck,  it  is  utterly  Im- 
practicable. For,  even  passing  over  the  captivating  originality 
of  comedies  on  Hatred  and  Revenge,  and  tragedies  on  Hope 
and  Joy,  it  seems  plain  enough,  that  the  interest  of  a  play  can 
tio  more  be  maintained  by  the  delineation  of  one  passion,  than 
its  dialogue  and  action  can  be  supported  by  the  ex,e;tions  of  one 
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character.  It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  dramatic  composition^  ta 
exhibit  tlie  play  and  contention  of  many  and  of  opposite  aflfeo* 
tions,  not  only  in  the  different  persons  it  represents,  but  in  the 
single  bosom  of  its  hero ;  and  its  chief  beauty  and  excelfence 
consist  in  the  v^ety  of  the  forms  and  colours  that  thtH.  moTe 
over  its  living  scenes — in  the  harmonies  and  contrasts  of  the  e- 
motions  whioi  it  successively  displays — and  in  the  very  multi* 
tude  and  diversity  of  the  impressions  to  which  it  gives  birtb« 
To  substitute,  for  this,  even  the  most  careful  and  masterly  deli- 
neation of  any  one  emotion,  would  not  only  be  to  substitute 
something  that  was  not  dramatic,  for  that  which  is  tlie  essence 
and  the  excellence  of  the  drama  \ — but  to  replace  this  excellence 
by  something  most  conspicuously  inferior — ^to  set  before  \&  the 
studied  postures  and  ostentatious  anatomy  of  one  unchanginj^ 
academy  figure,  instead  of  the  free  action  and  compIicateETex** 
ertions  of  groppes  engaged  in  athletic  contention — or,  rathery 
to  turn  our  eyes  from  the  innumerable  shades  .of  expression  that 
animate  the  greater  compositions  of  Raphael  or  the  Caracci, 
to  rivet  them  on  the  fantastic  and  exaggerated  features  of  ont 
oi  the  Passions  of  Le  Brun, 

If  it  be  not  this,  however,  that  Miss  BaiDie  aims  at,  then  we 
must  say  that  we  cannot  discover  that  there  is  any  thing  in  the 
least  degree  pecuHar  or  original  in  her  system*  The  chief  per- 
sons in  every  play  roust  be  actuated  by  certain  p^tssioiu^  ana  by 
their  influence  the  catastrojphe  must  necessarily  be  brought  a^ 
tout.  In  this  sense,  tlicrefore,  everv  play  is  a  play  on  the  pas- 
sions, ats  much  as  any  of  those  in  tfie  series  brfoi-e  us  ;  loiu  ail 
dramatic  writers  have  proceeded  upon  the  very  system  for  which 
Miss  Baillie  hero  claims  the  honours  of  a  discovery.  It  de- 
pends, indeed,  entirely  on  the  degree  of  simplicity  in  the  plot, 
^  iind  of  unity  in  the  action,  as  well  as  on  tlic  number  of  the  per- 
sons represented,  whether  the  ruling  passion  of  the  principal 
characters  shall  be  brouglit  very  consjiicuously  forwai'd  or  not. 
Shakespeare,  we  believe,  Vim  be  readily  acquitted  of  the 
petty-larceny  of  stealing  Miss  Baillie's  system  of  dramatising 
the  passions:  and  yet,  the  Ambition  of  Macbeth,  the  Jealousy 
of  Othello,  and  the  Melancholy  of  Hamlet,  contribute  much 
more  exclusively  to  tlie  interest  of  those  plays,  than  any  of  the 
passions  represented  by  the  writer  before  us  can  be  said-  to  do 
to  the  interest  of  the  pieces  slie  has  produced  as  the  first-lruiti 
of  that  system.  It  may  not  be  so  easy,  indeed,  to  specify  the 
affections  that  are  exliibitod  in  many  of  the  other  plays  ot  our 
feicat  dramatist — in  the  Tempest,  for  example — in  King  Lear — 
in  Julius  Caesar — in  CynibeUne,  or  in  Henry  IV. ;  because  the 
)#lot  la  aU  these  pieces  i%  laur«  complicated,  and  Ui«  interest 
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more  divided.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  ground  for 
doubting  diat  they  were  composed  upon  the  very  same  system 
with  the  others ;  and  that  the  interest  which  they  excite  de- 
pends upon  the  same  general  principles.  The  tr  uth  is,  how« 
ever,  that  conmum  sense  and  va]gar  possibility  always  appear 
tame  and  inglorious,  when  compared  with  the  splendid  preten- 
sions of  tlieorists ;  and  if  Miss  Baiilie  meant  merely  to  announce, 
that  she  proposed  to  write  plays  that  should  be  more  like  Macbeth 
and  Othelk)  than  Cymbcline  or  the  Tempest,  the  project  must 
be  allowed  to  be  both  inhooent  and  laudaoie ;  and  no  hlsmc  can 
attach  to  her,  except  for  the  fiuilts  of  die  execution.  In  am- 
ridering  what  are  the  chief  of  those  faults,  we  are  afraid,  how- 
ever, that  it  will  be  found  that  her  syst^n  has  had  a  worse  ef^ 
feet  than  that  of  merely  narrowing  the  field  of  her  exertions. 

TTiere  are  two  sorts  of  dramatic  composition,  or  at  least  of 
tragedy,  known  in  this  country ;— one,  the  old  classical  trage- 
dy of  the  Grecian  stage,  modernized  according  to  the  French 
or  Continental  model ;  the  other,  the  bold,  free,  irregular  and 
miscellaneous  drama  of  our  own  older  writers,— or,  to  speak  it 
more  shortly  and  intelligibly,  of  Shakespeare.  Miss  BaiUie,  it  > 
appears  to  us,  has  attempted  to  unite  the  excellences  of  both  of  ^ 
these  styles  $ — and  has  produced  a  combination  of  their  defects* 

The  old  Greek  tragedy  consisted  of  the  represoitation  of 
tome  one  great,  simple,  and  touching  event,  brought  about  by 
the  agency  of  a  very  few  persons,  and  detailed  in  grave,  stately, 
and  measured  •language,  interspersed  with  choral  soilgs  and 
movements  to  music.  In  this  primitive  form  of  the  drama,  the 
story  was  commonly  unfolded  by  means  of  a  good  deal  of  plain 
statement,  direct  inquiry,  and  detailed  narration ; — while  the 
business  was  helped  fom^ard  by  means  of  short  and  pointed, 
though  frequently  v«y  simple  and  obvious  argumentation, — and 
the  interest  maintainra  by  pathetic  exclamations,  and  reflections 
apparently  ardess  and  unestotttatious.  Such,  we  conceive,  was 
the  character  of  the  antient  drama ;  upon  the  foundation  of 
which,  the  French,  or  Continental  school,  appears  obviously  to 
have  HIeen  built.  The  chief  variations  (bc^des  the  extinction  of 
the  Chorus)  seem  to  be,  first,  that  love  has  been  made  to  sup- 
plant almost  all  the  other  passionsy-^and  the  tone,  accordingly, 
nas  become  less  solemn  and  severe ;  secondly,  that  there  is  Jess 
simple  narrative  and  inquiry,  and  a  great  deal  more  argument  or 
debate— -every  considerable  scene,  in  fact,  being  now  required 
to  contain  a  complete  and  elaborate  discussion,  to  which  all  the 
parties  must  come  fully  prepared  to  maintain  their  respective 
theses ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  topics  are  drawn,  in  general^ 
from  more  extended  and  philosophical  fitfws  of  human  natucr ; 
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and  the  state  of  the  feelings  set  forth  with  more  rhetorical  am- 

?lification,  and  with  a  moi*e  anxious  and  copious  minuteness. 
Notwithstanding  those  very  important  distinctions,  ho^wever,  w« 
tliink  ourselves  justified  in  arranging  the  tragic  drama  <^  an- 
iient  Greece,  ajnrd  that  of  the  continent  of  mod«m  Europe,  a^ 
productions  of  the  same  school  i  because  they  will  be  found  to 
sigrce  in  their  main  and  cbaracteri^k  attributes ;  because  they 
both  require  the  style  and  tone  to  be  muformiy  grave,  lofty,  and 
elaborate — the  fable  to  be  simple  and  diiect-— and  the  subject 
represented,  to  be  weigl^ty  and  important  Neither  of  thefl», 
cotisequently,  admits  of  those  minute  touches  of  charactev,  which 
^ive  life  and  individuality  to  such  delineations;  and  the  in* 
terest,  in  both,  rests  either  on  the  greatness  of  the  action,,  and 
the  general  propriety  and  congrttifty  oS  the  sentiments  by  wliick 
It  is  accompanied — or  on  the  beauty  and  completeness  of  the 
discussion — ^tlie  poetical  graces,  the  purity  and  elevation  of  the 
language — and  the  accumulation  of  bright  thoughts  and  haf^y 
expressions  which  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  same  subject. 

Such,  we  believe,  is  the  idea  of  dramatic  excellence  that  pre- 
vails over  tlie  continent  of  Europe,  and  such  the  chief  elements 
which  arc  there  admitted  to  compose  iu  In  this  country,  how- 
ever, we  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  drama  of  a  different 
description — a  drama  which  aims  at  a  &r  more  exact  imitation 
of  nature,  and  admits,  of  an  appeal  to  a  iar  greater  vi^iety  of 
c^motiorih-^which  requires  less  dignity  or  grandeur  in  its  incidents, 
but  deals  them  out  with  infinitely  greater  compUpition  and  pro* 
fusion— which  peoples  its  busy  scenes  with  innumerable  charac- 
ters, and  varies  its  style  as  fi'eely  as  it  multiplies  its  persons — 
which  frequently  remits  the  main  action,  and  never  exhausts 
any  matter  of  controversy  or  discussion — ^indulges  in  fSghts  ol* 
})oetry.  too  lofty  for  sober  interlocutors^  and  unks  into  occasion- 
al ianiiliarities  too  homely  for  lofty  representation — but,  still  pur- 
f  uing  nature  and  truth  of  character  and  of  passion,  is  peipc- 
tually  settuig  before  us  the  express  image  of  individuals  who^e 
reality  it  tfeems  impossible  to  question,  and  the  thrilling  echo 
of  emotions  in  which  we  are  compelled  to  sympathize.  *in  il- 
lustration of  tliis  style,  it  would  be  mere  pedantry  to  refer  to 
anv  oilier  name  than  that  of  Shakespeare  >  who  has  undoubt- 
edly furnished  the  most  perfect,  as  weU  as  the  most  popular  ex- 
amples of  its  excellence ;  and  who  wiU  be  found  to  owe  much  of 
his  unrivalled  power  over  the  attention,  the  imagination,  and 
the  feeUiig^  of  his  readers,  to  the  rich  variety  of  his  incidents 
and  images,  and  to  the  inimitable  truth  and  minuteness  of  his 
croM'ded  characters. 

,    Notliing  then,  it  a{q)ears,  can  be  more  radically  different  thaji 
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tile  modern  liVench  and  die  old  Englif&h  tragedju  The  one  is  die 
<rffiipring  of  genius  and  original  observation — the  other  of  judg- 
nent  and  skuL  The  one  aims  at  pleasing  chiefly  by  a  firithral 
rcpreacntadoB  of  nature,  and  character,  and  passion— the  other 
by  a  iiis[day  of  poetical  and  elaborate  beauties.  The  style  of 
die  latter,  thcrelbre,  i*equires  a  continual  elevation,  and  its  cha- 
Kacters  a  certain  dignified  uniformity,  which  are  necessarily  ixv 
jccted  by  the  former ; — while  our  old  English  drama  derives  no 
small  share  of  its  interest  from  the  rapidity  and  profusion  of  the 
incidents,  and  the  multitude  of  the  perscms  and  images  which  it 
brings  before  the'  fancy';— ^all  ivhich  are  exduded  from  the  more 
solemn  and  artificial  stage  of  out*  continental  neighboiirs. 

To  endeavour  to  eflect  a  combination  of  two  styles  so  Ea<li- 
cally  different,  must  be  allowed  ta  have  been  rather  a  bold  uii«  / 
dertakinff*  But  it  spears  to  us  to  be  no  less  certain  diat V 
%fis9  Banlie  has  made  the  attempt,  than  tliat  she  has  failed  in  it. 
What  her  object  or  intention  was,  indeed,  we  do  not  presume  to 
conjecture:  but  die  factwe  think  is  undeniable,  that  shd  has  united 
die  &m]liar  and  irregular  tone  of  our  ok!  drama,  wkh  the  sim- 
ple plot,  and  the  scanty  alk>wance  of  incident,  that  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  G>ntinendd  ^age^  and  has  given  «s  the  homely 
style  and  trifling  ndventures  of  the  one  school^  without  its  co- 
piousness .and  variety — and  the  languor  and  "uniformity  of  the 
other,  without  its  elevation,  dignity,  or  poHsh.  The  events 
with  which  she  is  occupied,  in  short,  are  tieither  gi*eat  nor 
munr ;  and  the  style  in  which  they  are  ncjH'esented  neither  na- 
tural nor  mf^estic  We  do  hot  dikik  it  uncharitable  to  say 
that  diisk  a  ccmilMnation.of  <1efects  only.  Tlie  simple  plot, 
the  barrenness  of  incident,  and  the  slowness  of  development 
which  characterize  the  French  drama,  would  evidendy  be  fai- 
sii£G»ably  heavy  if  it  were  not  redeemed  by  the  greatness  of  the 
few  ef^its  which  it  embraoes,  and  b^  the  uniform  nobleness  of 
the  8^^,  the  weight  fcoA  condensation  of  the  sentiments,  and 
the  grace  and  ^^i^ance  of  the  versification  :  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  trifling  incidents,  the  slovenly  language,  the 
vulgar  characters,  ttid  tne  violent  and  incongruous  images  which 
abound  in  our  hesX  home-made  tragedies,  would  be  still  more 
intide-flMe,  perhaps,  to  a  correct  taste,  if  ample  comp^sation 
were  not  made  by  the  richness  and  variety  produced  bv  this 
very  abundance — by  the  lively  and  rapid  succession  of'^  inci- 
dents—by  the  exquisite  truth  of  the  touches  of  character  and 
passion,  and  the  inimitable  beauty  of  the  occa^onal  flights  of 
poetry  that  are  so  capriciously  and  oflon  so  unseasonably  in- 
troduced.    It  .was  resen'ed  for  a  wriier  ^of  no  prdinnrj^  XvX^fi 
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to  give  us  what  was  objectionable  in  each  of  these  styles,  ^x^tliout 
the  compensations  which  naturally  belonged  to  either;— and 
Miss  Baillic,  we  think,  has  set  the  example  of  plays  as  poor  in 

y/  incident  and  character,  and  as  sluggish  in  their  pace,  as  any 
that  languish  on  the  Continental  stage,  without  their  grandeur, 
their  elegance,  or  their  interest  5  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  low 
and  as  irregular  in  their  diction  as  our  own  early  tragedies, — and 
certainly  without  their  spirit,  grace,  or  animation. 

Tliis  then,  wc  think,  is  the  chief  defect  in  the  plays  of  Mis» 

Baillie  j — and  there  are  none  of  her  readers,  we  believe,  who 

have  not  been  struck  with  the  want  of  business  in  her  scenes, 

and  the  extreme  flatness  and  heaviness  of  all  the  subordinate 

/  parts  of  her  performances.     The  events  by  which  her  story  is 

"^  developed  are  usually  of  a  low  and  ordinary  sort,  and  follow 
each  other  in  a  tame,  slow,  and  awkward  succession ;  while 
there  is  nothing  either  of  richness,  lightness  or  vivacity  in  the 
general  style,  to  conceal  this  penury  in  the  more  suostantial 
dements  of  the  composition.  We  travel  through  most  of  her 
performances,  in  short,  with  the  same  sort  of  feenng  with  wliich 
we  travel  through  the  dull  stages  of  our  own  centr3  highlands, 
— the  feeling  of  getting  on  very  slowly  through  scenes  of  uniform 
fttcrility — an  impression  whicn  cannot  be  effaced  by  peeps  of 
occasional  sublimity,  or  reflections  on  the  virtues  of  those  who 
arc  said  to  dcUght  in  them. 

This  leading  fault,  we  supj>ose,  will  be  admitted  bv  most 
even  of  Miss  Baillie's  admirers;  but  we  do  not  reckon  so 
securely  on  their  acquiescence,  when  we  add,  that  it  appears 
to  us  that  she  has  failetl  almost  as  signally  in  her  delineation 
of  character,  as  in  the  conception  and  conduct  of  her  fable. 
'Ilic  truth  is,  however,  that  she  seems  to  us  to  want  almost 
^jitlrely  the  power  of  investing  her  characters  with  that  air  of 
individual  reality,  without  which  no  very  lively  sympathy  can 
ever  be  excitccf  in  the  fortimos  of  the  persons  of  the  drama. 
She  attempts  to  copy  Shakesprare,  indeed,  in  making  her  cha- 
racters disclose  themselves  by  slight  incidental  occurrences,  and 
casual  bursts  oi'  temper,  in  matters  unconnected  with  the  main 

J  story ;  but  there  is  no  spirit  of  originality  either  in  the  outline 
or  in  the  touches  by  which  it  is  thus  sought  to  be  animated  ; 
and  the  traits  that  are  lent  to  it  in  this  style  of  high  pretension, 
are  borrowed,  for  Uie  most  part,  from  the  most  obvious  and 
common-place  accompaniments  of  their  leading  qualities :  and 
though  there  w  is  some  merit,  as  well  as  some  boldness,  in  fol- 
lowing Shakespeare  so  very  closely,  as  to  send  her  ambitious 
Usurper,  aft?r  the  example  of  his  Macbeth,  to  con^nilt  with 
/,     ^  *  '  witches 
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witclws  in  a  cavern,  we  think  it  was  any  thing  but  ingenious 
or  original  to  make  a  bloody  tyrant  swear  outrageously  at  his 
servant  for  having  mislaid  Ills  armour ;  or  to  intimate  to  us  the 

Elayful  and  kindly  nature  of  a  distressed  damsel,  by  letting  us 
now,  in  heavy  Uank  verse,  that  she  had  stopped  in  the  lobby 
to  pat  the  head  of  a  hound  that  came  fawning  to  be  caresse4 
by  her.  The  ^reat  fault,  however,  of  all  her  characters  is, 
that  thev  are  evidently  mere  generalisations  of  a  few  obvious 
and  &miliar  attributes — ^mere  theoretical  personages,  compound- 
ed systemalicallv  out  of  a  certain  asseraolage  of  quaKties  sup- 
posed to  be  striding  or  dramatic,  without  giving  us  the  impres- 
sion of  there  being  any  actual  individual  to  whom  they  belong, 
and  who^e  existence  might  be  conceived  as  distinct  from  those 
quafities.  This  magical  art,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  pos- 
^sessed  in  its  highest  perfection  by  Shakespeare  alone ;  who^ 
when  he  had  once  conjured  up,  from  the  vasty  depths  of  his 
own  boundless  imagination,  such  potent  spirits  as  Hotspur  or 
Hamlet,  Mercutio  or  Falstaff,  appears  to  hare  been  actually 
baunted  by  their  ideal  presence,  and  so  fully  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  their  reality,  as  not  only  to  have  seen  without  effort 
aH  that  such  persons  could  do  or  say  in  the  business  which  they 
had  been  called  up  to  perform,  but  actually  to  have  been  im^ 
able  to  confine  them  to  that  business,  or  to  restrain  them 
from  following  out  their  characteristic  impulses  into  all  kinds 
of  accidental  and  capricious  excesses.  Miss  Baillic,  however, 
is  in  no  danger  of  being  tlins  overmastered  by  the  phantoms 
of  li«r  own  creation ;  who  are  so  far  from  appearing  to  have  a 
being  independent  of  her  control,  or  an  activity  which  she 
cannot  repress,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  that  they  get  through 
the  work  wliich  is  set  before  them,  or  that  the  reader  cau 
conceive  of  them  as  any  thing  else  than  the  limited  and  neces- 
sary causes  of  the  phenomena  which  they  produce. 

rhis,  however,  is  a  fault  bv  no  means  peculiar  to  Miss  Bail- 
lie ;  and  one  of  which  we  sliould  scarcely  have  thonghi  ourselves 
!)ound  to  take  any  notice,  if  she  had  not  insisted  so  largely 
upon  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  delineation  of  character, 
arid  brought  forward  the  traits  m  her  own  in  a  way  so  obtrusive,  as  / 
to  show  very  plainly  that  she  thought  her  pretensions  in  this  de-^ 
partraefit  proof  against  any  sort  of  sciutiny.  For  the  same  reason^ 
we  think  it  our  <&ty  to  say,  farther,  that  besides  this  want  of  tho 
talent  of  givijug  individuality  to  her  scenic  personages,  it  appears 
to  us  that  she  is  really  disqualified  from  representing  the  higher 
characters  of  the  tragic  dnimn,  by  an  obvious  want  of  sympathy 
or  admiration  for  such  characters.  Everj'  reader  of  plays,  an(( 
i/).dec(}  of  jioctrv,  or  works  ofijii^jjinalion  i'l  general,  must  have 
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Qbserv£d,  that  there  were  certain  characters,  or  quiJitiea  of 
)nin^,  which  were  favourites  with  each  particular  author,  awl^ 
In  the  (lelineation  of  which  he  was  Qousccmently  peculiarly  spi-^ 
rlted  an(l  successfuL  Even  the  universal  Shakespeare,  to  wbon^ 
the  observation  is  infinitely  less  applicable  than  to  any  other 
mortal,  obviously  luxumtes  most  in  his  representation  of  ori- 
ginal humour  and  comic  eccentricity.  Otway  h;^  a  jdecided 
predilection  for  scenes  of  tenderness  and  pathos — Bea^mpnt  and 
jpletcher  for  romantjc  extravagance  of  love  or  bravery— MibcMi 
for  austere  and  lofty  morality-7-and  Dryden  for  pomp  and  magr 
nificcnce.  Each  of  these  aujtliors  has,  accordingly,  succeeded 
eminently  only  in  those  characters  to  which  they  were  most  par- 
tial ; — and  scarcely  any  of  them  (except  the  first)  has  produced 
any  striking  delineation  of  an  opposite  character.  Now,  Miss 
Baillie  has  her  favourite  character  also;  and  on.e  whichf  though 
it  do  infinite  credit  to  her  judgment  and  feeling  96  an  indiyidual, 
happens  unfortunately  to  be,  of  all  others,  perh^  the  very 
worst  adapted  for  di*amatic  or  tragic  representation.  It  is  im- 
possible, wc  thmk,  to  read  any  one  of  her  plays,  without  feeling 
that  tlie  character  which  ^Vliss  Baillie  thinks  (and  with  great 
reason)  thp  most  amiable  and  engaging  of  all  others,  is  that  of 
cheerful  good  sense,  united  to  calm,  equable,  and  indulgent  at 
feet  ions, — tlie  character,  in  shoi:t,  of  rationality  and  habitual 
benevolence; — of  which  we  think  it  n?U8t  be  admitted  ilmt,  what- 
ever precedence  it  may  claim  ov^r  more  brilliant  qualifications 
in  real  life,  it  is  just  as  ill  fitted  to  give  spirit  and  efK«t  to  the 
fictions  of  the  drama,  as  the  qualities  that  shine  most  there^ 
are  to  soothe  the  moment^  of  domestic  privacy. 

Every  one  oif  Miss  Baillie's  amiable  characters,  however,  both 
male  and  female,  leans  visibly  to  this  class  of  virtues.  They  are  all 
marvellously  dutiful  and  affectionate  towards  their  neaf  rebtions, 
and  careful  of  the  comforts  of  their  servants  and  immediate  depend* 
dants.  They  are  laudably  tolerant,  too,  of  bad  jokes  proceeding 
from  good  hearts ;  and  live  in  the  pnurtice  of  a  sort  of  innocent 
jibing  and  good-natured  railleiy,  which  shows  thdj:  disposition 
to  be  merry,  and  does  no  harm  to  any  body.  Tliey  are  consi- 
derable dcspisers,  moreover,  of  power  and  glory,  and  the  other 
splendid  illusions  to  which  the  less  sober  part  of  mankind  are  in 
tne  habit  of  sacrificing  their  happiness, — and  much  disposed  to 
fonsolc  themselves  lor  the  want  of  those  turbulent  enjoyments, 
by  the  solid  comforts  of  content  and  a  pood  conscience.  Now, 
it  is  plain  enough,  we  suppose,  (hat  these  respectable  and  well- 
disposed  persons  are  not  very  likely  to  excite  a  great  interest  by 
their  appearances  in  tragedy;  botli  on  account  of  the  vei*y  home- 
liness of  their  viiiucs,  and  of  llicir  not  being  at  all  the  sort  of 
'  persons. 
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persons,  cither  to  perfcmn  the  actions,  or  to  experience  the  cmo- 
tions  upon  which  the  eflBrct  of  that  kind  of  moral  tale  is  com- 
nonly  thought  to  depend. 

The  iact  IS,  however,  that  they  are  equally  unfit  for  come- 
dy ;  and  it  is  chiefly  to  the  excess  of  her  very  laudable  pre? 
dtloction  for  them,  that  we  are  to  ascribe  Miss  Baillie's  uni- 
form and  admitted  &iture  in  this  department  of  the  dramn. 
All  her  amiable  personages  are  too  reasonable,  pradent,  and 
placable,  to  excite  any  peat  interest  or  anxiety  in  their  behalf; 
and  the  unamiabic  ones  are  little  more  than  unreasonable, 
or  ill-tempered— without  censing  to  be  tolerably  sensible,  antf 
nearly  as  plain  in  their  speech,  and  as  sa«2^cious  in  pursuit  of 
their  objects,  as  their  more  unexceptionable  associates.  The  , 
truth  is,  however,  that  Miss  Baillie  has  no  talent  for  writing 
comedy :  She  does  not  appear  to  us  to  comprehend  in  what  th^ 
vi$  cornea  consists,  or  to  nave  an  idea  that  there  ought  to  be  a- 
musing  pass^es  in  a  work  intended  for  amusement :  She  has 
no  gitt,  certainly,  in  devising  or  imfokling  a  story;  and  her  per- 
sonages all  go  through  their  parts  in  such  a  sober  and  basiness- 
like  manner, — there  is  so  little  of  extravagance  in  any  one  cha- 
racter— so  little  spontaneous  wit  or  discursive  humour— such 
an  eiitire  absence,  in  short,  of  brilliant  or  ornamental  writing, 
tiuit  one  would  almost  imagine,  that  she  held  the  laws  of  good 
ta*te  to  be  the  same  for  a  comedy  as  for  a  sermon ; — ^nor  c6nld 
we  have  at  all  ex)>lained  tlie  t^enomenon  of  her  continual  fail- 
ure, if  wo  had  not  recollected  her  constant  and  excessive  parti- 
ality  for  the  moderately  cheerful  and  very  reasonable  ]iersons  we 
have  just  alluded  to, — out  of  love  ami  deference  for  whom  she 
seems  to  have  settled  it  with  herself,  that  the  gayety  of  comedy 
should  never  rise  above  the  tone  of  good-humoured  conver- 
sation among  plain  and  ordinary  people;  and  should  never 
be  pursued  any  farther  than,  such  wortliy  persoris  are  in  the 
practice  of  letting  their  jokes  carry  them  from  their  business. 
The  brilliancy  and  extravagance  of  fancy  that  fascinate  mor(» 
frivolous  beings,  appear  to  her,  we  have  no  doubt,  very  fatigu- 
ing and  unprofitable, — and  we  are  afraid,  that  she  may  even  look 
upim  the  Simplifications  of  FaktafF,  and  the  sallies  of  Mercutio 
or  Benedict  as  mere  raving  and  folly,  and  on  the  turns  and  re- 
partees of  Gwgreve  and  8lieridBn  as  impertinent  interruptions 
to  the  business  of  the  play.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  her  co- 
medies show  a  great  deal  of  good  sense,  and  a  plentiful  lack  of 
wit ;  and,*  we  think  we  ado})t  a  most  diaritable  theory,  when 
we  ascribe  to  her  predilection  for  that  substantial  qualitj',  their 
deficiency  in  a  more  appropriate  ornament. 

The  passiof2Sf  as  to  what  relates  to  tlie  drama,  really  arc  net 
very  dintinguiUiable  from  the  cliaractcrs  5  and  the  most  of  what 
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we  have  now  said  as  to  the  latter,  is  applicaUe  thesc£>cetet]M9« 
iijso.  We  must  observe  however,  that,  in  her  kt^  we»rka  ewe* 
cially.  Miss  Baillie  has  presented  us  rather  with  a  theiM*etiCQl 
ampujfication  of  the  progress  of  a  passion  in  general,  than  with 
its  natural  expression  in  the  character  of  any  one  individual^ 
The  elaborate  purpose  of  tracing  it  throueh  all  its  gradations,  and 
investing  it  with  all  its  attributes,  is  by  iar  too  manifest  through* 
out.  Our  attention,  injshort,  is  directed  mgre  to  it&  anatomy 
Uian  to  its  living  action  j  and  we  rise  from  the  peru^,  eveit 
of  her  most  successful  attempts,  with  a  coiisciousness  rather 
of  having  been  insti*ucted  in  the  nature  of  the  passion  in  oues* 
fion,  than  of  having  witnessed  its  natural  operation,  or  been 
inadc  to  sympathise  with  its  victims. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  chaf.ter  of  this  fair  writer's  offences, 
or  those  which  relate  to  the  matter  of  style  and  diction  ;  wlijch, 
we  are  concerned  to  say,  appears  to  us  the  heaviest  of  the  whole ; 
not  however  so  much  because  her  taste  is  bad,  as  because  her  stock 
is  deplorably  scanty.  Almost  all  the  words  she  has,  she  has  bor- 
rowed from  our  old  dramatists ;  but  her  credit  with  them  se^ng 
to  have  been  so  limited,  tiiat  her  debt  is  incredibly  small ;  and 
the  leading  character  of  her  style,  therefore,  is  a  poorness  and 
narrowness  of  diction  altogether  without  example,  we  think,  in 
this  voluble  age, — and  only  rendered  more  conspicuous  by 
lhe>  constrained  and  unnatural  air  produced  by  her  afiecta* 
tion  of  antiquated  phraseology,  and  the  contrast  which  this  af- 
fords to  the  carelessness,  copiousness,  and  freedom  of  the  true 
pld  style,  which  is  thus  brought  to  our  recollection.  She  seems 
to  have  no  ear  for  the  melody  of  blank  verse, — ^and  especially 
of  that  easy  and  colloquial  verse  which  is  alone  suited  to  the 
purposes  or  the  drama; — and,  while  her  words  continually  re- 
mind us  of  Shakespeare,  or  Beaumont  and  Fletclier,  it  is  im- 
{)06sible  to  imagine  any  tiling  so  utterly  opposite  as  the  richness, 
ightness  and  flexibility  of  tlieir  style,  and  the  poverty  and  cum- 
brousness  of  hers — except,  perhaps,  the  heavy,  lifeless,  and  un- 
wieldy structure  of  her  verses,  when  compart  with  the  light 
and  capricious  undulations  of  theirs. 

We  do  not  see  much  merit  in  using  an  antiquated  Miction  on 
finy  occasion, — and,  least  of  aU,  in  the  drama, — ^where  the  great 
object  is  to  copy  living  nature  to  the  satisfaction  of  living  judges* 
Whatever  beauty  such  a  style  way  possess,  however,  must  obvi* 
ously  be  derived  from  its  tendency  to  remind  us  of  the  beauties 
of  tnose  memorable  authors  who  wrote  in  it  before  it  had  ac- 
quired the  character  of  pitiouity ;  and  the  first  rule,  for  the  use 
#>f  it,  should  therefore  be,  tiiat  it  should  be  the  style  of  their 
l)eautiful  passages ;  and  that  no  old  word  should  be  admitlo<I 
in  a  modern  poan,  which  dots  net  hokl  a  conspicuous  station 
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in  some  admired  var^e  c^  an  ancient  one*    But,  though  even 
our  miUiners  hare  sense  enough  to  copy  only  Quieen  Mary's 
cap,  or  Queen  Elizabeth's  ruff,  and  not  tneir  tremendous  stays, 
or  their  stockings  of  woollen  cloth,  our  literary  artisans  Iwre 
not  yet  attained  to  the  same  degree  of  discrirainatidn.    The 
Spectator  jtakes  notice,  we  think,  of  a  play  which  professed,  ini 
his  day,  to  be  written  in  the  very  style  of  Shakespeare,  upon  the 
strength  of  its  containing  thi^  line — *  And  so  good-morrow  to  you, 
good  master  lieutenant : '  and  the  public,  in  our  o^n  time,  very 
nearly  swallowed  an  incredible  quantity  of  trash,  under  the  name ' 
of  the  same  great  author,  upon  no  other  inducement,  that  we  rouM  * 
discover,  than  that  all  the  words  were  spelled  with  a  double  al- 
lowance of  consonants.     Miss  Baillie  has  not  gone  quite  so  far 
as  this ; — ^but  she  has  sinned  perpetually  against  the  canon  which- 
we  have  presumed  to  lay  down  for  the  legitimate  use  of  an  ob-* 
Bolete  phraseology :    She  has  not  copied  any  of  ShnkespcaPft^s  ^ 
fine  expressions ;  and  has  almost  aWays  usctl  the  stylo  of  his 
age,  only  where  it  was  less  dignified  and  less  intelligible  than* 
that  of  her  own.     A  noble  knight,  for  instance,  instead  of  say* 
.ing  that  a  painful  recollection  wounds  him  deeply,  ah^-ays  taketP 
care  to  say,  *  In  faith  it  galls  me  shrewdly  j ' — and  ftnother 
wishes  his  adversary's  conscience,  in  like  manner,  to  '  gnaVr 
him  shrewdly. '    Then  all  the  personages  are  uniformly  *  ftr}^ 
glad, '  and  •  full  sorry, '  and  *  full  well,  *  and  *  full  ready  y  '*— 
and  all  the  coats,  hats,  and  armour  in   the  volume   (which, 
by  the  way,  pass  under  the  elegant  appellation  of  geer)  nr«rt 
invariably  *  doffed '  and  *  donned '   by  their  wearers  ; — ami 
the  author's  good  simple  people  generally  *  trgw '  what  other   ^ 
people  believe;  and  those  who  are  reprimanded  or  checked, 
are  still  said  to  be  *  shgjt. '     We  toot  the  liberty  to  rebuke 
Miss  Baillie,  on  a  former  occasion,  for  the  frequent  use  of  this 

taltry  and  affected  word ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  our  paips,  we 
ave  it  here  again  in  the  veiy  first  play  in  the  volume — where, 
by  way  of  apology  for  its  reappearance,  we  find  it  used  |jy  one 
noble  baron  who  likens  another  to  *  ashentcur'  backing  at 
its  master's  door ! 

What  makes  all  this  the  more  lamentable,  is,  that  Miss 
BaiDie  is  very  obviously  by  no  means  an  expert  or  learned 
archaiologist ;  and  not  only  uses  these,  and  such  like  very 
scurfy  and  sore-rworn  fragments  of  old  speech,  incorrectly  and 
injudiciously, — but  mixes  them  up  in  a  most  unseemly  man* 
ner,  with  the  meanest  and  most  unpoctical  neologisms.  The  » 
$ame  chieftain  who  is  *  shrewdly  galled '  in  one  pftge,  tidks  oi 
*  sombre  banishment  *  in  the  nextj  and,  after  bidding  *  God  wot ' 
tlt.it  he  was  aware  of  ilia  son's  defects,  immediately  dbsetves,  that 

'  n-Vr- 
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-*  nevertheless 


I^e  stin  has  ports  and  talents ;  though  obscured 

By  some  untoward  failings.  * 
And  a  fiur  lady,  who  has  been  speaking  of  *  geer,  *  and  *  dutch- 
v"  ing,  *  and  *  harness, '  and  *  torn  hose, '  presently  exclaims,  in 
the  most  business-like  and  peremptory  manner,  that,  . 

•  In  short,  she  would,  without  anotlier's  leave, 
{nrprove  the  low  condition  of  l^er  peasants^ ' 
It  is  needless,  however,  to  multiply  examples  of  this  low  and  dis* 
<Hyrdant  style  at  present ;  because  this,  ana  all  its  other  peculiari- 
ties, will  be  more  copiously  and  fairly  illustrated  by  the  specimens 
which  we  may  be  induced,  for  other  purposes,  to  extract  from 
tbe  volume  before  us.    But  we  cannot  leave  even  this  general  view 
of  the  subject,  without  observing,  tliat  cither  from  mere  want 
of  words,  or  from  a  strange  misconception  of  the  style  and  li* 
oetise  of  our  older  writers.  Miss  BaiUie  has  indulged  herself  very 
frequently  in  a  manner  of  writing  that  could  not  have  been  en^ 
Aired  at  any  period,  and  of  which  it  may  be  fairly  said,  that  it 
y  is  neiUi«|^j^^efr  jior  IfyDCjiage  She  has  a  habit,  in  parti- 

•cular,  ^S^ransposing  tKc  substantive  and  auxiliary  verbs  in  a 
way  diat  is  exceedingly  distressing ;  and  certainly  would  not  be 
tolerated  in  a  schoolboy's  first  copy  of  English  verses.  The 
]Qeader  may  conjecture  what  effect  it  has  on  the  general  air  of 
her  composition,  when  he  is  informed,  that  the  following  in- 
ctances  of  it  have  forced  themsdves  on  our  notice,  in  turning  over 
theleavesof  thefirst  play  in  this  volume  for  a  very  diilereut  purpose* 

<  FuU  well  I  know  why  thou  so  merry  art. ' 


-Thou  wrongest  me  much 


*  To  diink  my  merriment  a  reference  hath.  * 


-*  All  thy  sex 


'  Stubborn  and  headstrong  are,  * 

*  Here  is  a  place  in  which  some  traces  ajc  * 

*  To  whom 

*  Hosts  of  the  earth,  widi  the  departed  dead 
Subjected  are*  * 

*  That  to  the  awful  steps  that  tread  upon  yoip 
Unconscious  are. ' 

*  The  livmg  and  the  dead  together  are.  ? 

*  Fell  is  the  stroke,  if  mercy  in  it  fe. ' 
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The  eiToct  of  these  *  most  lame  and  impot^it  conclusions ' 
on  the  melody  of  the  verse^  is  scarcely  less  deplorable  than  their 
cruel  operation  on  the  sense ;  but  the  truth  is^  that  the  melody 
of  Miss  Boillie's  blank  verse  is  not  to  be  hurt  by  trifles — there 
being  nothing  in  the  whoieTange  of  modern  poetry  half  so  clum- 
sy and  untuneful  as  the  greater  pait  of  her  unrhymed  versificar 
tlon. 

We  will  not,  however,  pursue  tlic  ungrateful  tlieme  of  her. 
faults  any  farther;  but,  before  closing  this  nasty  and  unintended' 
sketch  oi  her  poetical  character,  shall  add  a  word  or  two,  a« 
botli  duty  and  inclination  prompt  us  to  do,  on  the  more  pleasing 
subiect  of  her  merits : — And  here  we  must  give  the  first  place, 
.we  believe,  to  the  tone  of  good  sense,  and  amiable  feeling,  which 
pervades  every  part  of  her  performances ;  and  which,  wnerever 
they  are  found  to  be  habitual  and  unaffected,  impart  a  charm, 
even  to  poetical  compositions,  which  compensates  for  the  want 
of  many  more  splendid  attributes.  Miss  Baillie  is  not  only  very 
moral,  and  intdiigendy  moral;  but  there  is,  in  all  her  writ^i 
ings,  a  character  of  indulgent  and  vigilant  affection  for  her  spe- 
cies, and  of  a  goodness  that  is  both  magnanimous  and  practi- 
i-al,  which  we  do  not  know  tliat  we  havearaced,  in  the  same  de- 
cree, in  the  compositions  of  any  other  writer.  Tlien  slie  has 
a  very  considerable  knowledge  of  human  nature^  and  an  un- 
common talent  of  representing  (though  not  in  the  best  drama- 
tical form)  the  })eculiar  symptoms  and  natural  development  of 
various  passions ;  so  that  her  plays  may  always  be  read  with  a 
certain  degree  of  instruction, — ^and  cannot  be  read  without  feel- 
ings of  grt»at  respect  for  the  penetration  and  sagacity  of  their 
author.  Even  as  to  style  and  diction,  while  we  lament  both  the 
poverty  mid  the  constraint  of  which  we  have  been  compelled  to 
take  notice,  it  is  but  fair  to  say,  that  Miss  Baillie  appears  to.  us 
to  have  had  good  taste  enough  to  keep  her  eye  pretty  constantly 
on  tfie  best  models ;  and  that  even  her  poverty  has  not  been  ^/^ 
able  to  seduce  her  into  those  flowery  paths,  where  the  poorest, 
if  they  are  regardless  of  purity,  may,  with  small  labour,  be- 
come as  rich,  or,  at  least,  as  gaudy  as  their  neighbours.— Final- 
ly, we  tliirik  Miss  Baillie  entitled  to  very  high  and  unmingled 
praise,  for  the  beauty  of  nmny  detached  passages  in  every  one 
of  lier  metrical  compositions ; — ^passages  that  possess  many  of 
the  higher  qualities  of  fine  and  original  poetry ;  and  which,  if 
they  were  only  a  little  longer,  and  a  litde  more  numerous,  would 
entitle  her  to  take  her  place  oh  a  level  with  the  most  distinguish- 
ed names  that  have  illustrated  this  age  of  poetiy.  Few,  and  far 
between  as  they  are,  they  are  decisive,  we  thiinc,  of  her  genius 
and  capacity ;  and  tliough  we  dd  think  thoy  are  in  danger  of 
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bring  lost  and  forgotten  amidst  the  mass  of  baser  matter  with 
which  they  are  now  surrounded,  they  make  it  a  duty  in  all  wh* 
are  awiire  of  their  vahie,  to  unite  their  efforts  both  for  their  res* 
cue  and  their  multiplication. 

We  come  now  to  the  contents  of  the  volume  before  us.  It 
consists  of  four  plays ; — two  tragedies  (one  in  verse  and  one  ul 
prose)  upon  Fear  5 — a  comedy  upon  the  same  passion ; — and  a 
ftprious  musical  drama,  in  verse, '  upon  Hope.  The  last,  we 
tliink,  is  decidedly  the  best ; — and,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  perhaps 
the  most  faultless  of  all  Miss  Bailiie's  productions.  Next  to  it  it 
I  the  poetical  trngedy  on  Fear ;  which  occupies  the  first  place  in 
the  volume  before  us.  Both  the  prose  plays  we  think  are  bad  ; 
though  in  very  different  degrees — tlie  prose  tragedy  being  mere* 
ly  dull,  ^vhilc  the  prose  comedy  is  foolish.  We  proceed,  now, 
to  give  some  account  of  these  pieces  in  the  order  in  \^rhidi  they 
are  printed. 

The  first  tragedy,  whicli  is  entitled  Orra,  is  said  by  the  au* 
thor  to  be  founded  on  the  passion  of  Fear ;  but  rests,  in  rea- 
lity, upon  a  weakness  still  less  adapted  for  scenic  representa- 
tion. ■  Those  who  have  not  read  the  volume,  we  are  afraid,  wiH 
scarcely  believe  us,  when  we  inform  them,  that  the  heroine  of 
this  pfey  is  a  young  lady,  who  is  particularly  fond  of  listening 
to  ghost  sforiesy  and  is  consequently  very  much  afraid  of  being  left 
alone  in  the  dark,  espcciallv  in  places  that  have  the  reputation  of 
being  haunted  ;  and  that  the  sum  of  the  story,  detailed  in  these 
"five  elaborate  acts,  is,  that  her  guardian,  being  aware  of  thi^  in- 
firmity, shuts  her  up  in  an  old  castle,  which  labours  under  that 
imputation,  in  order  to  frighten  her  into  a  marriage  with  his 
son, — where  she  is  so  terrified  by  a  mock  apparition  in  a  black 
cloak,  that  she  loses  her  reason,  and  is  left,  at  the  diopping  of 
the^curtain,  in  a  state  of  hopeless  insanity.  If  we  had  not  read 
the  play  with  our  own  eyes,  we  should  scarcely  have  thought  it 
possible,  that  a  person  of  sound  judgment,  and  no  vulgar  ge- 
nius, should  have  conceived  the  idea  of  making  /his  the  subject 
of  a  long,  regular,  and  very  elaborate  tmgody.  But  so  the  fact 
is;  and  our  readers,  we  dare  say,  feel  some  curiosity  to  know 
how  the  thing  is  accomplished. 

Orra  of  CHdenberg,  then,  they  must  know,  was  an  orphan 
heiress  in  Suabia,  living  under  the  guartiianship  of  Count  Hu 
ghobert,  who  was  desirous  of  marrj^inir  her  to  his  son  Glottenbal, 
a  very  clumsy  and  ill-condit:oi;er^  youlli,  whose  character  secmi 
indeed  to  be  copied  with  the  most  rigorous  fidelity  from  that  of 
Cloten  in  CjTiibeline.  The  lady  Orra,  of  course,  detests  him 
tt  much  as  Imogen  does  his  prototype :  But  there  is  no  Post* 
hiimiis  in  Miss  BiiUie's  s^ory— tlie  sdd  kdy  being  in  love  witli 
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nobody,— aod  profietsing  a  partiality  to  a  ^nffle  life^ .  notwitlu 
atanding  the  attachment  of  a  trorthy  Count  Ineobalcly  and  tlie 
devotion  of  a  bastard  cousin  of  the  name  of  Rudigcr,  who 
strikes  us  again  as  .a  faint  copy  of  Edmond  in  King  Lear,  Ttio 
play  b^ins  with  Theobald  discomfiting  Kudjger  and  Gk>ttenbal 
In  a  tonmament,  which  the  latter  had  instituted  to  show  off  his 
prowess.  The  unsuccessful  champions  quarrel  and  growl  itt 
irarious  notes  through  the  first  scenes  j  and  the  victor  talks  mo- 
destly with  his  friend  of  his  own  un worthiness  of  the  object  of  his 
affections.  Then  Count  Hughobert  scolds  his  son  for  allowin|^ 
himself  to  be  unhorsed ;  and  the  lady  Orra  (after  she  has  done 
caressing  her  hoimd)  makes  game  of  her  unfortunate  suitor^ 
in  a  vein  of  irony  so  truly  primitive,  that  we  do  not  believe  that 
a  parallel  will  be  found  to  it  in  any  author  more  recent  than 
Homer-— who  makes  one  (^his  warriors  facetiously  compliment 
his  an^igonist  as  he  falls  dead  out  of  his  chariot,  on  his  agility  in 
diving.  As  this  is  the  first  appearance  of  the  heroine,  it  is  but 
fiur  to  Mi(s  Baillie  to  lay  these  exemplary  pleasantries  before  th4 
Teader  in  her  own  words. — Glottenbal  says, 

•  Giat.  Poll  well  I  know  voht^  thou  so  merrtfart.  ,• 
Thou  think'st  of  htm  to  whom  thou  gav^st  that  spri^ 

Of  hopeful  green^  his  rusty  casque  to  grace, 
Whilst  at  thy  feet  his  honoured  glave  he  laid. 

*  Or.  Nay,  rather  say,  of  him^  who  at  my  ft^t 
From  his  proud  courser's  back,  more  gallantly 
Laid  his  most  precious  self;  then  stole  away. 
Thro'  modesty,  uuthaolc'd,  aor  left  bciund 

Of  all  his  geer  that  fluttered  in  the  dust. 

Or  glove  or  band,  or  fragment  of  torn  hose. 

For  dear  remembrance-sake,  that  in  my  sleeve 

I  might  have  stuck  it.     O  !  thou  wrongest  me  much 

To  think  my  merrimenf  a  ref 'rence  hath 

To  any  one  but  him.     {Lavghmg.)  *    p.  15,  X§. 
A  nd  afterwards  she  proceeds, 

*  Pray,  good  Glottenbal, 

How  did*st  thou  Icara  with  such  a  wondrous  graces 

To  toss  thy  armed  heels  up  in  the  air. 

And  clutch  with  outspread  hands  the  slippery  sand  I 

I  was  the  more  amaz'd  at  thy  dexterity. 

As  this,  of  all  the  feats  which  thou,  before-hand, 

Did'st  promise  to  perform,  most  modestly. 

Thou  did'st  forbear  to  mention.  *     p.  16,  17. 
After  this,  Rudi^er,  who  thinks  that  his  own  suit  may  iPiW 
kow  or  other  be  advanced  by  it,  suggests  to  Hugliobert  !&• 
notable  expedient  of  sending  his  ward  to  tlie  haunted  castle— 
where,  as  he  has  been  a^ured  that  &he  grew  ^  deadly  pate 
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at  tale  of  uightly  sprite  ar  apparition, '  he  says  there  ia  no  doubt 
*  but  she  will  ere  long  fall  gladly 
Her  freedom  purchase  at  tlie  price  you  name. ' 
The  cruel  pfuardiau  assents  to  this  pretty  experiment ;  and  the 
act  ends  with  Glottenbal  going  out  to  a  drinking  party. 

The  second  act  opens  with  Orra  talkuig  to  her  maident  of 
the  happy  and  innocent  Hie  they  w  ill  live  when  she  comes  to  her 
c^ate ;  and  candidly  telling  Theobald,  that  she  does  not  choose 
to  marry,  because,  by  so  doing,  she  must  give  ^  all  her  lands  and 
rights '  into  the  hands  of  a  master.  One  of  the  maidens,  however^ 
by  way  of  giving  the  finishing*stroke  to  the  picture  of  snug  domes- 
tic comfort  upon  which  they  liad  been  dwelling,  asks  whetner  they 
shall  not  have  ghost  stories  too  over  their  quiet  winter  fire  ? — ^and 
immediately  Orra  becomes  furious  with  impatience  for  a  ghos4 
story.  The  most  prudent  of  her  attendants  dedares  that  *  it  is 
not  right '  to  indu^  this  taste ;  and  very  sensibly  asks  what 
pleasure  there  can  be  in  being  tri^^tened  ?  Orra  answers,  how-* 
ever,  that  there  is  a  pleasure  in  it ;— and  that  she  delights  to 
feel  her  blood  run  cold,  and  her  skin  become  like  a  gooses  skin. 
She  does  not,  indeed,  use  this  homely  expression ;  but  we  ccm- 
jecture  that  it  is  what  she  means  by  the  following  strong  leases, 
V— which  really  do  not  give  us  a  very  pleasing  idea  or  tiie  state 
of  tills  young  lady's  person. 

•  ^Vhen  every  luiir^s-pH  on  my  shrunken  skin 
A  knotted  kntU  becomes.  * 

Sie  then  insists  for  the  stoiy— and  the  waiting  gentlewoman 
tells  it  accordingly — ^with  all  the  brevity  and  ^/a///2i£/e  imaginable 
— as  followetli — 

*  Since  I  must  tell  it,  then,  the  story  goeff 
1'liat  grim  Count  Wallenberg,  the  ancestor 
Of  liughobcrt  and  also  of  yourself. 
From  hatred  or  from  envy,  did  decoy 

A  noble  knight,  who  hunted  in  the  forest, 
Well  the  Black  Forest  named,  into  his  castle, 
And  there,  within  his  chamber,  raurder'd  him.  *    p.  29. 
The  lady  Orra's  sensibiUty  to  legends  of  this  nature,  however^ 
is  so  inucl\  greater  than  ours,  that  she  very  nearly  faints  with 
horror  at  this  recital ;  and  tlie  dialogue  is  broken  off  by  a  priest, 
who  announces  Hughobert's  intention  to  banish  her  tifl  she  con- 
sents to  many  his  son;  and  then  a  scene  ensues,  in  which  he 
repeats  his  proposition,  and  she  her  refusal,  with  much  soleiimity 
QU  both  sides.   The  lady,  however,  having  protested,  in  the  usual 
liay,  that  she  would  rather  be  married  to  ner  grave,  and  dwell 
in  a  cofiin,  than  accept  the  hand  of  the  blooming  Glottenbal, 
the  old  gentleman  takes  her  up>  wc  think,  a  litllc  too  literally, 
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and  asks  her  whether  she  really—*  puts  him  in  heir  estimatioii 
with  bones  and  sheeted  day  ?  ' 

The  lady,  however,  is  resolute ;  and  is  ordered  off  to  the 
Suabian  castle  without  |||elay,  under  guard  of  Rudiger ; — and 
the  act  ends  with  a  special  scene  between  liim  and  a  servant  of 
the  name  of  Maurice,  whom  he  bribes  to  play  the  spy  for  him 
in  his  absence,  alter  the  ensuing  manner. 

*  Rud.  Go  to  !  I  know  thou  art  a  gVeedy  leech, 
Though  ne'ertheless  thou  lov'st  me. 

f faking  a  smaU  case  from  his  pockety  tvhich  he  opens.) 
*  »ee'St  thou  here  ? 
I  have  no  coin  ;  but  look  upon  these  jewels : 
I  took  them  from  a  knight  I  slew  in  battle. 
When  I  am  Orra's  lord,  thou  shalt  receive, 
Were  it  ten  thousand  crowns,  whatever  their  worth 
Shall  by  a  skilful  lapidary  be 
In  honesty  esteem 'd,  .   ( Gives  him  the  jevoeUj 

*  Mdur.  1  thank  thee, — ^but  methinks  their  lustre's  dim. 
,  I've  seen  the  stones  before  upon  thy  breast 

In  gala  days,  but  never  heard  thee  boast 
Tliey  were  of  so  much  value. 

*  Rud.  I  was  too  prudent :  I  had  lost  them  else^ 
To  no  one  but  thyself  Would  I  entrust 

The  secret  oi  their  value. ' 

Now  the  beauty  of  all  this  is,  that  they  are  false  stones,  whicli 
he  tlius  palms  upon  the  poor  menial ;  and  that  it  is  in  a  great 
measure  through  his  discovery  of  the  fraud,  and  consequent  re-* 
sientment,  that  the  denouement  is  brought  about. 

iTie  third  act  brings  us  to  the  castle  ;  where  Orra  is  of  course 
much  appalled  at  its  gloomy  and  desolate  air;  and  Rudiger, 
taking  advantage  of  her  terror  at  being  left  alone,  endeavours 
to  urge  his  own  suit  to  her  with  all  earnestness  and  humility'. 
She  dismisses  him,  however,  with  infinite  scorn  5 — upon  which 
he  goes  quietly  to  bed,  in  an  adjoining  npaVtment,  and  falls  a- 
sleep  !  By  alid  by,  a  hunting  horn,  and  other  noises,  hre  heard 
without,  winch  tlirows  the  unhappy  lady  into  such  an  agony  of 
terror,  that  she  rushes  into  his  chamber  and  awakes  him  ;  but 
upon  the  servants  coming  in,  resumes  her  disdain,  and  returns 
very  valiantly  to  bed.  The  act  ends  with  an  exceedingly  ab- 
surd scene,  in  which  Theobald,  who  had  follo^^ed  his  mistress 
with  an  intention  to  rescue  her,strays  in  thedark  into  thecave  of  a 
gang  of  robbei-s,  who  burrow  somewhere  near  the  castle,  and  make 
noises  in  the  night  to  frighten  away  its  inhabitants.  He  there, 
by  the  most  extraordinary  good  fortune,  recognizes  an  old  friend 
in  the  captain  of  the  gangj — very  naturally  discloses  his  project 
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to  him, — and  finally  concerts  with  him,  that  they  shottld  enter . 
tfbe  castle  by  a  private  passage  next  night,  in  the  disguise  of 
^paritions;  and  b}'  that  meansy  after  frightening  away  her 
attendants,  carry  off  Orra  without  o||)06itien.  Tliey  ngteefi 
however,  to  scna  a  letter  fo  the  Ijidy  to  apprise  her  of  their  de- 
sign ;  and  then  retire  merrily  to  sup,  in  the  inner  i*ave. 

The  fourth  act  discloses  Orra  and  her  attendant,  talkii^r  atf 
fisual  of  chosts,  on  die  battlements  of  the  castk.  A  soldier 
^omes  dnd  gives  her  a  letter,  on  which  she  reCognifees  Theobald^* 
handwriting ;  but,  before  she  can  read  a  word  of  it,  Kudige/ 
comes  in,  and  insists  upon  seeing  it  p  on  which  she  is  oblisfed  to* 
throw  it  iiito  the  fire.  In  the  next  scene,  we  find  the  nignt  has 
•et  in  5^ — and  we  had  forgot  to  inform  our  readers,  tHat  it  was 
St  MichaeFs  Aight — orir  which  the  castle  spectres  had  been  long 
observed  to  be  rar  more  unruly  thhn  on  any  other  in  the  whole 
year.  The  lady  Orra,  of  course,  is  dismally  frightened  ;  but 
she  gets  her  mai<l  to  sit  with  her  ;  and  tAey  pasfi  toe  time  toler-^ 
ably  enough  at  the  oW  work  of  ghost  stories,  till  the  fatal  hour 
of  midnight  i^  past.  The  maid  then  unluckily  proposes  to  go' 
and  bring  her  mistress  some  drops;  and  has  no  sooner  gone 
out»  than  the  most  horrible  noises  are  Seard  under  the  battle- 
ments, and  by  and  by  in  the  staircdse  5  and,  while  the  jx>or  Or- 
ra is  shriekfng  and  shuddering  in  her  li)ncly  apartment,  the' 
door  opens  slowly,  artd  a  horrid  figure  in*  a  bllick  doak,  with  a 
hunting  horn  in  his  hand,  enters,  and  approaches  her  with 
outstretched  arms.  The  unhappy  lady  gives  a  piercing  cry> 
and  falls  senselesss  on  the  ground ;  and  Tneobakl,  after  casting 
off  his  diii^uise,  and  labouring  in  vain  to  revivfe  her,  burst^otH^ 
into  this  pathetic  exclamation — 

^ — *  The  villain  hath  deceiv'd  xile. 

My  letter  she  has  ne'er  received.     Oh  fdoI,» 

1*0  hazard  this !  ^ 

Hi^  friendy  the  captain  of  the  outlaws,  however,  comes  to  fil*' 
Assistance  ;•  and  tliey  carry  out  the  insensible  Orra  by  the  sub- 
terranean passa<^e. 

The  fiftn  act  ts  full  of  business.  It  opens  with  a  clamorous 
hue  and  cry  through  the  castle  for  the  lady,  who  has  just  beenr 
missed;  and  then  Ilughobert^ — whom  Mailrice,  in' revenge  for 
iludiger's  trick  of  the  false  stones,  had  apprised  of  his  treachery 
— arrives  in  a  great  passion,  witli  Glotienbal,  and  accuses  hint 
of  having  secreted  his  fiiir  prisoner.  He  protests  his  innocence 
in  vain ;  and  it  is  proposed  to  give  him  a  smart  flogging  ta 
bring  out  the  trulli.  To  escape  this  indi^ity,  however,  he 
•buses  to  stab  himself;  and  then,  counterfeiting  sudden  peni- 
tence aiiu  humility,  adks  to  exchange  forgiveness  with  Glotten- 
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JW,  at  whom,  as  he  stoops  over  him^  he  aims  a  blow  with  hi* 
dagger,  which  merely  9Cratclv?s  his  neck|  and  then  dieis  inipeni* 
tent.  The  party  then  go  out,  upon  being  informed  that  ihd 
lady  Orra's  voice  bad  been  lieard  Ifom  a  cavern  in  the  iieij^h- 
bourhood  5  and  the  scene  shifts  to  the  mouth  of  the  cavern^  - 
lirhence  the  shrieks  of  the  distracted  Orra  are  heard,  and  wh.cncd 
^he  sobn  issues  in  a  state  of  Complete  derangement;  Tliey  try 
^  sorts  of  soothing  and  remoristrance  with  her,  but  to  nopur- 
tx)se ;  and  she  i*aves  on  alwut  skulls  and  skeletons,  and  hell-* 
nounds  and  murders,  till  the  curtain  drops  upon  her  frenzy 
— ^though  not  till  Hiighobert  receives  a  message,  that  Ms  hope- 
ful son  is  dead  of  the  wound  inflicted  by  the  dying  Ruchger^ 
whose  dagger's  point  it  scei^is  had  bceii  poisoned. 

It  is  quite  needless  to  make  any  remarks  on  the  faults  of  such 
&  drama  as  this  ; — and  if  the  sketch  we  have  now  given  of  it^ 
Vhh  the  few  extracts  to  which  we  have  confined  ourselves,  do 
not  justify  all  ihat  we  have  said  above  to  the  prejudice  of  Misa 
Baillie's  dramatic  powers,  v/e  mast  submit  to  pass  for  very  map- 
lignant  or  very  incompetent  cfensoi-s.^  It  is  but  justice,  however,  to 
lay  before  b\n'  readers  some  of  the  good  passages,  by  which  we? 
tliink  those  faults  are  to  a  cerhun  degree  recieemed  ;  and,  ac- 
tordingly,  we  shall  now  extrdtt  alimibt  all  that  the  piny  furnishe$ 
of  tlm  dosciiptirm* 

The  most  striking  passnge  it  contain^,  perhajis^  is  that  In 
Which  Orra,  on  her  first  appearance,  replies  to  the  question  of^ 
her  attendant,  how  she  caiiie  to  be  so  merry  upon  Glottenbal 
fto  soon  after  her  dismal  meditations  of  the  preceding  evening  ? 
There  is*  tio  doubt,  great  poetical  beauty  id  the  following  lines  ;•— 
yet  they  do  not  seem  to  us  to  be  at  all  dramatical;  and  are  not  ouly 
unnatural,  we  think,  in  the  mouth  of  the  speaker,  but.  We  should 
Very  much  fear,  would  be  found  unintelligible  to  most  auditoi^s^ 
•  Dids't  thou  ne'er  see  the  swallow^s  veering  breast^ 

Winging  the  air  beneath  some  murky  cloml 

in  tlie  su^'d  glimpses  of  a  stoniiy  day. 

Shiver  in  silvery  brightness  ? 

Or  boatr.'.in^s  oar,  as  vivid  lightning,  flash 

In  the  faint  gleam,  that  like  a  spirit's  patli , 

Tracks  tKe  still  waters  of  sdme  sullen  lake  ? 

Or  lonely  tower,  from  its  brown  mass  of  woodi^ 

Give  to  the  parting  of  a  wintry  sUn 

One  hasty  glance  in  mockery  of  the  night 

Closing  in  darkness  round  it  ? — Gentle  Friend  f 

Chide  not  her  mirth,  who  was  sad  yesterday^ 

And  may  be  so  to-m«rrow. '  p.  16^ 
The  next  passage  we  shall  give,  though  far  less*  forcible^  hd^ 
undoubtedly  more  of  a  dramatic  character.— It  is  t'jut  in  ii^hich 
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Orra  pictures  out  the  life  of  rustic  beneficence  which  she  proposes 
to  lead  in  cheerful  celibacy,  when  she  takes  possession  of  her 
own  domains.  It  affords  a  very  apt  illustration  of  those  moral 
partialities  which  we  formerly  noticed  as  lending  their  colour  ta 
most  of  the  author's  poetry. 

*  £v'n  now  raethinks 

Each  little  cottage  of  my  native  vale 

Swells  out  its  earthen 'sides,  upheaves  its  roof. 

Like  to  a  hillock  mov'd  by  laboring  mole, 

And  with  green  trail-weeds  clamb'ring  up  its  walls, 

Roses  and  ev'ry  gay  and  fragrant  plant. 

Before  my  fancy  stands,  a  fairy  bower. 

Aye,  and  within  it  too  do  fairies  dwell. 

Peep  thro*  its  wreathed  window,  if  indeed 

The  flowers  grow  not  too  close  ;  and  there  within 

Tliou*lt  see  some  half  a  dozen  rosy  brats. 

Eating  from  wooden  bowls  their  dainty  milk  ;— 

Those  are  my  mountaui  elves.     See'st  thou  not 

Their  very  forms  distinctly  ?  *  p.  23. 

*  I'll  gather  h)und  my  board 

All  that  heav'n  sends  to  me  of  way-worn  folks. 

And  noble  travellers,  and  neighb'ring  frienda. 

Both  young  and  old.     Within  my  ample  hall. 

The  worn  out  man  of  arms,  shall  o'tip-toe  tread. 

Tossing  his  grey  locks  from  his  wrinkled  brow 

With  cheerful  freedom,  as  he  boasts  his  feats 

Of  days  gone  by. — Music  we'll  have  ;  and  oft 

Tlic  bick'ring  dance  upon  our  oaken  floors 

Shall,  thund'ring  loud,  strike  on  the  distant  ear 

Of 'nighted  travelers,  who  shall  gladly  bend 

Their  doubtful  footsteps  tow'rds  the  cheering  din. 

Solemn,  and  grave,  and  cloistered,  and  demure 

We  shall  not  be.     Will  this  content  ye,  damsels  \ 

Ev'ry  season 

Shall  have  its  suited  pastime :  even  winter 

In  its  deep  noon,  when  mountains  piled  with  snow. 

And  chok'd  up  valleys  from  our  mansion  bar 

All  entrance,  and  nor  gnest  nor  traveller 

Sounds  at  our  gate  ;  the  empty  hall  forsaking. 

In  some  warm  chamber,  by  the  crackling  fire. 

We'll  hold  our  little,  snug,  domestic  court. 

Plying  our  work  nith  song  and  tale  between.  *  pt  27,  28* 
The  reader  may  take  next  Orra's  exaggerated  description  of 
the  emptjr  and  dismal  apartments  of  the  castle  \  which  is  in  a 
loftier  vein  of  poetry; 

*  Thy  taper's  light. 

As  thus  alofV  thou  wav'st  it  to  and  fro. 

The  fretted  ceiling  gilds  with  feeble  brightness ; 

Whilst 
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Whilst  over-head  its  carved  ribs  glide  past  * 

Like  edgy  waves  of  a  dark  sea,  returning 
To  an  eclipsed  moon  its  sullen  sheen. 
Alas  !  how  many  hours  and  years  have  pass'd 
^ince  human  forms  have  round  this  table  sai» 
Or  lamp  or  taper  on  its  surface  glearaM  \ 
Methinks  I  hear  the  sound  of  time  long  past 
Still  nmrm'ring  o*er  us  in  the  lot\y  void 
Of  those  dark  arches,  like  the  ling'ring  voices 
Of  those  who  long  within  their  graves  have  slept. 
It  was  their  gloomy  home  ;  now  it  is  mine. '  p.  47. 
The  following  are  some  of  her  horrors  when  under  tlie  im- 
mediate influence  of  her  constitutional  terrors. 

•  O,  if  it  look  on  me  with  its  dead  eyes  ! 

If  it  should  move  its  lock'd  and  earthy  lips, 
And  utt'rance  give  to  the  grave's  hollow  sounds  I 

If  it  stretch  forth  its  cold  and  bony  grasp 

O  horror,  horror ! 

0  tliat  beneath  these  planks  of  senseless  matter 

1  could,  until  the  dreadful  hour  is  past. 
As  senseless  be ! 

O  open  and  receive  me. 
Ye  happy  things  of  still  and  lifeless  being. 
That  to  the  awful  steps  which  tread  upon  ye 
Unconscious  are ! '  p.  71. 

*  The  icy  scalp  of  fear  is  on  my  head — 
The  lire  stirs  in  my  hair  :  it  is  a  sense 
That  tells  the  nearing  of  unearthly  steps. 

Albeit  my  ringing  ears  no  sounds  distinguish. '  p.  77. 
The  most  powerful  part  of  the  play,  however,  is,  beyond  all 
question,  the  representation  of  the  heroine's  insanity.  This  is 
touched  throughout  with  a  strong  and  skilful  hand ; — and  though 
it  is  merely  horrible,  and  therefore  altogether  unfit  for  repre- 
sentation,  it  cannot  fail  to  give  a  very  high  idea  of  the  author's 
force- of  conception,  and  even,  in  some  places,  of  her  power  of 
expression.  On  her  first  rushing  out  from  the  cave,  she  shrinks 
back,  exclaiming, 

*  Come  back,  come  back !  The  fierce  and  fiery  light ! 
Theo,  Shrink  not,  dear  love !  it  is  the  light  of  day. 
Or.  Aye,  so  it  is  ;  day  takes  his  daily  turn, 
Hising  bekveen  the  gulphy  dells  of  night 
Like  whiten'd  billows  on  a  gloomy  sea. 
Till  glowworms  gleam,  and  stars  peep  thro'  the  dark, 
And  will-o'-the-wisp  his  dancing  taper  light. 
They  will  not  come  again. 

Hark,  hark !  Aye,  hark  : 
They  are  all  there :  I  hear  their  hollow  sound 
FuU  many  a  fathom  down. '  p.  91,  92. 
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*  Ett  O  rave  not  thus  !  Dost  thou  not  know  us,  Orra  I 
Or,  {hnstily)  Aye,  well  enough  I  know  ye. 
Urst.  Ha !  think  ye  that  she  does  2 
.  Or.  Away !  your  faces  waver  to  and  fre ; 
I'll  know  you  better  in  your  'winding-sheets, 
\Vhen  the  moon  shines  upon  ye. '  p.  97. 
I'll  tell  thee' how  it  is  : 
A  hideous  burst  hath  been :  the  dainn'd  and  holy, 
The  living  and  the  dead,  together  are 
Jn  horrid  neighbourship. — 'Tis  but  thin  vapour. 
Floating  around  thee,  makes  the  wavering  bound* 
Foh  !  blow  it  off,  and  see  th'  uncurtain'd  r,Qach. 
See !  from  ajl  points  they  come ;  earth  casts  them  uf  I 
In  grave-clothes  swath'd  are  those  but  new  in  death ; 
And  there  be  some  half  bone,  half  cased  in  t^ireds 
Qf  that  which  flesh  hath  been  ;  ar^d  there  be  some 
With  wicker'd  ribs,  thro*  which  the  darkness  scowls. 
Back,  back  ! — They  cloi»c  upon  us. — Oli  the  void 
^        Of  hollow  unball'd  sockets  staring  grimly, 

And  liplt^ss  jaws  that  move  and  clatter  round  us 
In  mockery  of  speech  ! — Back,  back,  I  say  1 
^ack,  back  I 
It  is  immediately  after  this  speech  that  the  curtain  drops  }— i 
and  closes  a  play  wnich,  though  in  the  main  absurd  aud  uninter^ 
esting,  contains  scenes  that  indisputably  entitle  the  author  to 
the  honours  of  original  genius. 

The  next  piece  is  entitled  *  The  Dream,  *  a  tragrfy  in  prose, 
in  three  acts  ;  of  which  we  are  neither  able  nor  willing  to  say 
half  so  much  as  we  have  done  of  the  preceding.  Thv  merit  oP 
this  piece  is,  that  it  is  short  and  intelligible,  and  tells  its  story 
without  vexatious  entanglement,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  solemn 
effect.  Its  fault  is,  that  there  is  not  enough  of  story,  and  scarce-' 
ly  any  variety  of  interest  or  passion.  The  incident  upon  which 
it  is  fouTided  would  do  very  well,  in  short,  for  an  after-supper  Bar-' 
rativc  in  a  quiet  country  family ;  but  much  hij^rher  powers  than 
Miss  Bailljo  8  could  not  work  it  up  into  a  taking  tragcdv  for  an 
audience  of  town-bred  critics.  The  story  is  shortly  as  fcdlows : — 
Count  Ostcrloo  had,  in  his  youth,  assassinated  a  foreign  noble^ 
man,  who  had  given  him  cause  of  jealousy  ;  but,  being  attcnviirds 
employed  in  active  service,  had,  in  the  course  of  many  years,  lost 
in  a  j^reat  measure  the  sense  and  the  memory  of  liis  oficnce.  The 
brother  of  his  victim,  in  the  njean  tm]e,  had  been  appointed 
Prior  of  the  abbey  c»f*  St  if anrice  ;  aiut  had  recently  ibuad  rea- 
son to  suspect  the  fate  of  his  kinsman,  and  that  he  was  actually 
interred  in  the  abbey.  Having  tbuud  tliat  Ootcrioa  was  to  pass 
•         ^  by 
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hy  his  walk  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  the  army,  he  takes 
advantage  of  bu  epidemic  sickness  in  the  nciprhboui-hood,  to  per- 
suade tw<i  <^  the  DTOtherhood  lo  give  out  that  they  had  been 
•warned  in  a  vision  to  stop  the  first  military  detadiment  that  pass* 
icd  bv,  and  choose  from  them,  by  lot,  one  man,  whom  they 
^oidd  detain  for  a  nij^  within  the  Walls,  for  the  expiation  of 
concealed  guilt.  Osterloo,  accordingly,  is  stopped  ;  and,  by  a 
iittie  management,  the  lot  fa-tk  upon  him.  He  is  then  led  to 
die  spot  where  the  bones  of  his  victim  are  interred  $  and  is  mov- 
ed by  awe  and  remorse  to  discbse  his  secret  guilt.  The  Prior 
then  takes  advantage  of  his  seignorial  rights  to  sentence  the  un- 
happy culprit  to  immediate  death  ;  and  the  whole  power  of  the 
,  aulbor  is  displayed  in  depicting  the  extraordinary  dejection, 
horror  and  consternation^  that  mstantly  seizes  upon  the  spirit 
of  this  brave  and  impetuous  warrior.  A  good  deal  of  talent  is 
fihown^  too,  both  in  redeeming  the  hero  from  the  degradation 
of  this  too  potent  despair,  ana  in  reconcilin/j  it  to  die  charac- 
ter of  habitual  gallantry,  by  restoring  liim  tor  a  moment  to  li- 
berty, by  the  mediation  of  a  compassionate  monk  and  a  pitying 
female.  After  his  own  escape  is  secured,  he  turns,  with  gene- 
rous and  reckless  courage,  upon  a  whole  band  of  opponents, 
for  die  rescue  of  his  less  fortunwte  ddiverers ;  and,  in  tliis  des- 
perate attempt,  is  i^ain  made  captive,  and  remanded  to  his 
dungeon  and  Unnerving  agony.  Miss  BaiHie's  Jbrtey  we  think, 
is  in  the  delineation  of  horrors  5  and  the  scene  of  the  execution 
is  drawn  with  strong  coiours,  and  by  a  steady  and  skilful  hand. 
The  unhappy  Ostenoo,  ccMnplalnin^  of  darkness  in  the  midst  of 
a  Wa«e  of  torches,  and  letting  all  things  slip  from  his  memory, 
his  fingers,  and  his  tongue,  has  his  head  at  last  bent  down  to 
the  block  $  and  the  executioner  is  just  raising  the  axe,  when  the 
Imperial  ambassador  rushes  into  the  ball,  arrests  the  proceed- 
ings, and  orders  the  rescued  general  to  rise.  The  saouts  of 
d^verance,  however,  are  pealed  in  an  unconscious  ear ;  and, 
upon  rmsing  the  miserable  victim  from  die  block,  the  agony  of 
the  mind  is  found,  of  itself,  to  have  extinguished  for  ever  the 
«eiise  of  huma^  suffering. 

The  third  piece  in  the  vohmie  is  *  The  Siege ;  *  a  comedy  in 
five  acts  on  the  subject  of  Fear, — to  which  we  really  cannot  alJbrd 
even  the  very  moderatepraiae  of  being  better  than  Miss  Bail- 
lie's  other  comedies.  The  story  is  neither  .striking  nor  proba- 
ble 5  and  the  principal  characters  are  the  old  hackneyed  ones  of 
a  boastful  coward*-a  testy  but  worthy  old  gentleman -^a  modest 
and  gallant  youth — and  a  designing  and  coquetting  old  flatterer, 
l^resented  certainly  with  no  extraordinary  spirit,  r.or  contrast- 
^  by  an^  very  ludicrous  combinations*    llie  scene  is  laid,  like 
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'that  of  die  two  preceding  plays — and  perhaps  for  deep  reasons 
— in  a  castle  in  Germany  j  and  tills  is  the  outline  of  the  fable* 
The  Lady  Livia  is  heiress  of  the  castle ;  anil  Valdemere,  the 
coward,  is  her  lover;  a  forward,  handsome,  weU-spoken  youth 
— ^not  quite  so  entertaining  as  ParoUes, — but  plausible  enou^  to 
throw  altogether  into  the  shade  the  valiant  Count  Antonio,  who 
is  also  an  admirer  of  the  lady — though  too  bashful  in  ^er  pre- 
sence aj»nost  to  nial^e  known  his  pi-^tensions.  Some  friends 
of  his,  who  suspect  the  courage  of  bis  more  prosperous  riva), 
devise  a  scheme  for  putting  it  to  the  test,  by  getting  a  party 
of  troops  that  are  on  duty  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  make  a 
mock  attack  on  the  castle.  The  success  of  this  plot  is  per- 
fect* Valdemere  is  exposed  before  the  whole  household,  and 
runs  to  hide  himself  m  the  cellar,  from  which  be  is  drag- 
ged, amidst  the  derision  of  the  whole  party  but  Antonio,  whp 
generously  attempts  to  extenuate  his  frailty,  and  by  tliis 
and  his  othei*  virtues,  completely  wins  the  heart  of  the  heiress. 
To  enhance  tlie  dignity  of  this  story,  and  lend  a  little  more 
eclat  to  her  hero,  Miss  BaiUie  does  not  hesitate  altogetlier  to 
destroy  its  probability  ; — for,  at  die  very  moment  of  tn^  mock 
attack,  she  makes  a  much  stronger  party  of  the  enemy  con^ 
mence  a  real  attack  upon  the  castle  and  its  feigned  assa^lant^  $— 
and  brings  Antonio  again  upon  the  back  of  those  bondjide  be- 
siegers, with  a  force  that  demolishes  them  in  an  instant*  There 
is  an  underplot  between  Livia's  old  guardinu  and  the  mother  of 
Valdemere,  who  tricks  him  out  of  many  necklaces  and  snuff- 
boxes, and  is  in  a  fair  way  of  inveiglijig  him  uito  matrimony, 
by  praising  his  sonnets  and  personal  gmces,  till  he  is  undeceiv- 
ed, by  going  to  her  in  the  character  of  a  Jew  broker,  and  buy- 
ing liis  own  picture  at  a  very  cheap  rate — at  the  same  time  that 
'  he  hears  her  and  her  chaml)erniaid  laughing  immoderately  at 
his  poetry.  Vaklemere  is  moreover  obliged  to  marry  a  sister  of 
his  pageV,  whom  he  had  formerly  seduced.  Poor  as  ttiis  play 
is,  however,  in  contrivance  and  character,  and  detititute  qIl  co- 
mic eilrct,  it  could  iK>t  have  be^on  written  by  an  ordinary  per- 
son. There  is  a  clia^tity  in  tlie  style,  and  a  tone  of  strong 
good  sons^c  in  nuuh  of  tlio  dialugiK  ,  that  place  it  far  beyond  the 
things  that  have  lately  been  produced  as  comedies  on  our  theatres. 

Tlic  Inst  piece  in  tlie  volume  is  die  shortest,  and  the  best. 
It  is  t  iilillocl,  '  I'hc  iioai  i>n  ; '  a  serious  drama  (;f  two  acts,  in 
blank  verst'.,  and  interspersed  witli  songs.  Tlie  subject  is  Hope; 
find  the  story  is  v.ery  sir.ijile,  and  whhout  nny  pictensions  to 
prrbiibility.  Aiirura,  a  fall  maid  in  ciic  ot  the  *^uiidl  islmids  in 
.(he  ^ditcrrancan,  was  bctrutlitd  to  Krniingaid,  a  noble  youtji, 
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who  had  gone  in  pursuit  of  glory  to  the  Holy  Land,  in  tlie 
time  of  the  Crusades,  and  had  not  been  seen  or  heard  of  for 
many  months  after  a  great  battle,  in  which  he  had  been  engaged, 
and  was  universally  supposed  to  have  perished.  As  his  tKidy 
vfBs  not  found  among  the  slain,  however,  Aurora  refnses  to  be- 
lieve that  he  is  dead  5  and  insists  upon  lighting  a  beacon  flame 
every  night,  on  the  eastern  cape  of  the  island,  to  guide  the  ves- 
sel which  she  still  hopes  is  to  restore  him  to  her  arms.  Her 
guardian,  Ulrick,  is  himself  a  suitor  for  her  hand,  and. labours 
to  persuade  her  of  the  extravagance  of  her  expectations.  The 
play  opens  with  a  dialc^e  between  him  and  one  of  her  attend** 
ants ;  to  whom  he  announces,  that  he  can  no  longer  counte- 
nance the  folly  of  her  eager  hope ;  and  that  the  ensuing  night 
is  tlie  last  in  which  he  will  allow  her  beacon  to  be  kindled.  He 
is  then  called  away  to  attend  on  the  Pope's  legate,  who  has  ac- 
cidentally landed  on  his  way  from  Palestine.  The  next  scene 
shows  Aurora  herself  in  conversation  with  her  attendants ; — at 
first  sunk  and  desponding  5  but  gradually  catching  hope  and 
animation  from  the  wishes  and  possibilities  upon  which  slie  d^ 
lights  to  dwell ;  till  at  last  her  imagination  is  so  raised,  that^ 
when  one  of  the  Legate's  companions  is  admitted  to  an  audi-r 
ence  of  her,  she  is  persuaded  titat  it  is  Enningard  himself;  and 
refuses  to  part  from  the  hope  that  sustains  her  being,  even  when 
she  hears  from  him  that  the  universal  persuasion  among*  his  as- 
sociates was,  that  he  had  perished  in  the  fight,  out  of  which  he 
was  never  seen  to  return* 

The  second  act  introduces  us  to  the  beacon,  and  two  fibher- 
men  singing  as  they  watch  round  it.  Intelligence  is  then  brought 
that  a  boat  is  approaching  the  shore  in  a  dangerous  direction; 
and  the  sailors  go  out  to  lend  them  assistance.  Aurora  then 
enters  ;  and,  by  and  by,  a  hymn,  which  some  of  her  attendants 
recognise  to  be  apart  of  the  service  of  the  Knights  of  Jerusalem, 
is  heard  from  the  beach  below  ;  and  a  train  of  those  brave  and 
holy  persons,  in  the  habits  of  their  order,  ascend  to  the  beacon 
which  had  guided  them  to  the  shore.  Aurora,  inquiring  eager- 
ly after  the  fate  of  her  beloved,  is  referred  to  a  young  Knight, 
who  had  fought  in  the  battle  where  he  was  supposed  to  full,  and 
who  answers  mournfully,  that  she  n)ust  learn  to  think  of  him  as 
of  the  dead.  She  is  struck  with  his?  voice ;  and,  tearing  off  his 
mantle,  discovers  the  features  of  her  Enningard  himself  I  ^iliey 
are  in  great  pcrjdexity,  however,  about  his  vow.  of  celibac-y,  which 
he  had  xbeen  induced  to  take,  and  to  conceal  his  name,  in  con-t 
sequence  of  a  iai»e  report  that  «he  had  married  Ulrick  in  his 
pbscnce ;  and  some  very  pleasing  and  tender  scenes  pass  be-? 
(we^n  tjiem  on  that  subject.     The  Pope's  legate,  however,  in-r 
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f6rmf.  them,  that  if  it  he  mnde  plain  thnt  ho  had  tafoen  that  vow  , 
topon  an  erroneous  belief  as  Co  the  state  of  t]>e  fact,  his  Holiness 
wiH  not  hesitate  in  rele'isinjr  him  from  its  boTid ;  and  offers  to 
take  them  with  him  to  Home  as  Boon  as  the  wind  is  fnTourabfe* 
^  The  pitxre  ends  with  Aurora  -exclaiming  that  it  will  change  im* 
pnediately. 

The  merit  of  thi<*picee  certainly  does  not  consist  in  tlie  fhble— 
^or  in  tb(*  delineation  of  character, — thontfh  there  is  somethinjf 
j>lea<iin^  in  the  female  vanai>leness,  the  purity  Jind  buoyant 
jconfiJence  t>f  Aurora;  but  in  the  ianeiful  and  poetical  cast  of  the 
whole  composition — ttic*  multitude  of  pleasing  images  with  which 
it  abounds,  asd  the  beauty  of  sovend  of  the  sonfp  with  which  it 
is  intcrminffjed.  Tlie  poetry  is  of  a  less  Inboured  kmd  than  thsl 
^'hicb  Miss  Baillie  usually  attempts,  and  ha.s  less  pretension  avKl 
less  hcavinef;*^.  The  songs  have  ail  a  great  deal  oi'  beauty— and 
are  thick  set  with  images  and  ideas.  Indeed,  the  uliole  style  is 
more  richly  adorned  with  figures  of  thought  and  of  speech  than 
In  any  of  htr  othor  peviiirmances^  and  both  from  this  circum* 
stance,  anrf  its  being  less  constrained  in  its^crvv,  approaches  nnicb 
nearer  to  the  genuine  standard  of  those  older  uritejrk  of  whom  her 
obsolete  words  have  sometimes  reminded  us  rather  vnluckiiy* 
Tlie  reader  may  take  the  fi)ilowing  as  a  fair  specimon,  Aurora 
'  enters  in  one  of  her  desponding  moods*  Her  attendant  n)€aks» 
*  Tcr.  Here  y^u  will  find  a  more  refreshing  air ; 
The  western  sun  beats  fiercely. 

Aur.  Western  sim  I 

Is  time  so  far  advanced  ?    I  left  my  couch 
Scarcely  an  hour  ago. 

Ter,  You  are  deceived. 

Three  hours  hare  past,  but  past  by  you  unheeded  j 
^\^lo  have  the  while  in  silent  stillnei?s  sat. 
Like  one  forlorn,  that  lias  no  need  of  time* 
Aitr,  In  truth  I  now  but  little  have  to  do 
With  time  or  any  thing  besides.     It  passes  ; 
Pour  follows  hour ;  day  follows  day  ;  and  year. 
If  I  so  long  shall  last,  w*ill  follow  yecr  : 
Like  drops  that  through  the  cavorn'd  hermit's  roof 
Some  ,cold  spring  filters  ;  glancing  on  his  eye 
At  meaHur.iJ  intervals,  but  moving  not 
Jlis  fixM  unvaried  notice. '     p.  276,  ^77. 
After  her  iiincy  and  hoj^es  are  kindled,  her  companion  endea* 
vours  to  moderate  her  confidenccj  and  observes,  tiiat  she  maket 
her 

f  ^ after  sorrow  more  acute 

When  these  vain  fancies  fi^il. 

Aur.  And  let  them  fail !     Tlio»igh  duller  thoughts  succeed^ 
The  bliss  e'en  of  a  moment,  still  is  bliss* 
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^jW.  (/o  Ter.)  Thou  would'st  not  of  her  dew-drops  spoij 
the  thom 
because  her  glory  will  not  last  till  noon  ; 
Nor  still  t^e  lightsome  gambols  of  the  colt 
Whose  neck  to-morrow*8  yoke  will  gall,     Fie  on't ! 

If  t})is  be  wise,  His  cruel. 

Aur.  Thanks,  gontie  Viola  !     Thou  art  ever  kind. 
We'll  think  to-morrow  still  hath  good  in  store, 
And  nmke  of  this  a  blessing  for  to-day.  *     p.  281,  282^ 
The  following  is  a  conversation  round  the  beacon.  * 

*  Bast.  Here  is,  indeed,  a  splendid  nqble  fire 
Left  me  in  ward.     It  makes  the  darkness  round,   - 
To  its  fierce  light  oppos'd,  seem  thick  and  palpable. 
And  clos'd  o'er  head,  like  to  the  pitchy  cope 
Of  some  vast  cavern. — —Near  at  hand,  methinks. 
Soft  female  voices  speak  :  1*11  to  my  station. '     p.  295. 
ITpon  the  entrance  of  Aurora  and  her  attendants,  this  pcrso^ 
apologizes  for  his  intrusion  ;  though  he  adds, 
^  Pve  clamber'd  o*er  these  cliffs,  ev'n  at  this  hour. 
To  see  the  ocean  from  its  sabled  breast 
The  flickering  gleam  of  thcsQ  bright  flames  return, 

Aur^  Make  no  excuse  I  pray  thee. 
How  many  leagues  from  shore  may  such  a  light 
By  the  benighted  mariner  be  seen  > 

Bast.  Some  six  or  so,  h^  will  descry  it  faintly, 
Jiike  a  small  star,  or  hermit's  taper,  peering 
JFroni  some  cav'd  rock  that  brows  the  dreary  waste  j 
Or  like  the  lamp  of  some  lone  lazar-house, 
Mluch  through  the  silent  night  the  travellei:  spie^ 
Upon  his  cloubtful  way^ 

Fiol.  Fie  on  such  images  I 
Thou  should'st  have  liken'd  it  to  things  more  tc^emlyi 
Thou  might 'st  have  said  the  peasant's  evening  fire 
That  from  liis  upland  cot,  thro'  winter's  gloom. 
What  time  his  wife  their  evening  meal  prepares. 
Blinks  on  ftie  traveller!s  eye,  and  cheers  his  heart ; 
Or  signal-torch,  that  from  my  lady's  bower 
Tells  wandering  knights  the  revels  arc  begun  ; 
Or  blazing  brand,  that  from  the  viutagCThouse 
O'  long  October  nights,  thro'  the  still  air 
Looks  Tousingly. '  p.  2d6-98, 
The  last  extract  we  shall  make  from  the  dialogue  part  of  the 
play  shall  be  from  the  sce^e  where  Aurora,  after  the  recovery  of 
tier  lover,  aud  under  the  belief  of  their  being  eternal!  v  separate^ 
in  consequence  of  his  vow,  endeavours  to  reconcile  Lim  to  that 
tantalizing  destiny.     After  observing  that  slic  caunot  attend  him 
is  a  pagC;  ske  adis^^ 
.     •  •  '  ?  But 
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*  But  I  havp  heard 

That,  near  the  sacred  houses  of  your  order, 

Convents  of  maids  devout  in  Holy  Land 

Established  are — ^maids  who  in  deeds  of  charity 

To  pilgrims  and  to  all  in  warfare  maim'd. 

In  sacred  warfare  for  the  holy  cross, 

Are  deemM  the  humble  partners  of  your  zeal. 

Erm.  Aye,  such  there  are  ;  but  what  availeth  this  ? 
Aur.  There  will  I  dwell,"  a  vow'd  and  humble  sister. 

We  shall  not  far  be  sever'd.     The  same  winds 

That  do  o'nights  thro'  your  still  cloisters  sigh. 

Our  quiet  cells  visiting  with  mournful  harmony. 

Shall  lull  my  pillow  too.     Our  window'd  towers 

Shall  sometimes  show  me  on  the  neighbouring  plains. 

Amidst  thy  brave  companions,  thy  mail'd  form 

Crested  with  glory,  on  thy  pawing  steed 

Returning  from  the  wars.     And  when  at  last 

Thou  art  in  sickness  laid— -who  will  forbid 

The  dear  sad  pleasure  ? — like  a  holy  bride 

I'll  by  tliy  death-bed  stand,  and  look  to  heaven 

Where  all  bless'd  union  is.     O  !  at  the  thought, 

Methinks  this  span  of  life  to  nothing  shrinks, 

And  we  are  bless'd  already. '  p.  310,  311. 
"We  must  make  room  now  for  some  of  the  songs  with  whicb 
Miss  Baillie  has  cmbelHshed  this  pleasing  and  elegant  perform- 
ance ;  and  which  she  has  contrived  to  introduce  m  such  a  way 
as  to  avoid  tlie  common  objection  of  making  people  sing  in  si- 
tuations where  such  an  operation  is  obviously  unnatural.  All 
her  songs  are  introduced  (as  Shakespeare's  are),  as  being  sung 
by  the  inferior  persons  of  the  drama  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  superior  J— not  as  the  extemporaneous  productions  of  the 
chief  characteps  themselves.  The  following  is  sung  to  Aurora  by 
one  of  her  female  attendants,  and  we  think  has  very  considerable 
beauty, — though  the  concluding  line  of  the  stanza  is  both  weak 
and  unmelodious. 

*  Wish'd-fbr  gales  the  light  vane  veering. 

Better  dreams  the  dull  night  cheering ; 

Lig^iter  heart  the  morning  greeting. 

Things  of  better  omen  meeting ; 

Eyes  each  passing  stranger  watching, 

Ears  each  feeble  rumour  catching, 

Say  he  existeth  still  on  earthly  ground, 

'The  absent  will  return,  the  long,  long  lost  be  found. 

In  the  tower  the  ward-bell  ringing, 
Jn  the  court  the  carols  singing  ; 
Busy  hands  the  gay  board  dressing, ' 
Jager  steps  th^  threshold  pressing; 
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Open'd  arms  mi  haste  adranciDg, 

Joyful  looks  thro'  blind  tears  glancing ; 

The  gladsome  bounding  of  his  aged  hound. 

Say  he  in  truth  is  here^  our  long,  lon^  lost  is  found. 

Hymned  thanks  and  beedsmen  praying, 

"With  sheath'd  sword  the  urchin  playing ; 

Blazon'd  hall  with  torches  burning. 

Cheerful  mom  in  peace  returning ; 

Converse  sweet  that  strangely  borrows 

Present  bliss  from  former  sorrows, 

O  who  can  tell  each  blessed  sight  and  sound, 

Tliat  says,  he  with  us  bides,  our  long,  long  lost  is  found. 
.  There  is  the  same  crowd  and  condensation  of  images  in  die 
ibllowmg  reveilUe^  with  which  tlie  piece  o)iens. 

*  tp  •  ^"^^  ^y  l^ower,  late  wears  the  hour  ; 

Long  liave  the  rooks  caw'd  round  thy  tower ;  , 

On  flower  and  tree,  loud  hums  the  bee  ; 
llie  wilding  kid  sports  merrily  : 
A  day  so  bright,  so  fresh,  so  clear, 
Shineth  when  good  fortuiie's  near. 

Up !    Lady  fair,  and  braid  thy  hair. 

And  rouse  thee  in  the  breezy  air ; 

The  lulling  stream,  that  sooth'd  thy  dream. 

Is  dancing  in  the  sunny  beam  ; 

And  hours  so  sweet,  so  bright,  so  gay. 

Will  waft  good  fortune  on  its  wav. '     p.  269. 
We  sTiaJl  quote  but  one  more,  which  possesses  greater  unity 
of  subject,  though  the  description  in  tlie  latter  part  is  e<jualljt 
brief  and  beautiful. 

*  Where  distant  billows  meet  the  sky, 
A  pale  dull  light  the  seamen  spy, 

As  spent  they  stand  tnd  tempest-tost, 

Tlieir  vessel  struck,  their  rudder  lost ; 

While  distant  homes  where  kinsmen  weep. 

And  graves  full  many  a  fathom  deep. 

By  turns  Uieir  fitful,  gloomy  tlioughts  pourtray  : 

*'  'Tis  some  delusion  of  the  siglit, 

iiome  northern  streamer's  paly  light.  " 

**  Fools  !  "  saitli  rous'd  Hope  widi  gen'rous  scorn, 

**  It  is  the  blessed  peep  of  morn. 

And  aid  and  safety  come  when  comes  the  day.  '* 

And  so  it  is ;  the  gradual  shine 

^Spreads  o'er  heaven's  verge  its  lengthened  line  : 

Cloud  after  cloud  begins  to  glow 

And  tint  the  changeful  deep  below  ; 

Now  sombre  red,  now  amber  bright. 

Till  upward  breakfi  die  blazing  light ; 
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Like  floating  fire  the  gleamy  billows  bttfn  t 

Far  distant  on  the  ruddy  tide, 

A  blackening  sai)  is  »een  to  glide  ; 

Loud  bui'sts  their  eager  joyful  cry. 

Their  hoisted  signal  waves  on  high. 

And  life  and  strength  and  happy  thoughts  f6turn.  *  277-8. 
We  do  not  know  that  these  pieces  are  very  lyrical;  but  they 
liave  ui:doubtedly  very  great  iii«it,  and  are  more  uoifoimly 
good,  tlian  any  passages  ot*  equal  length  in  the  blank  verse  of 
the  same  writer.  We  should  guess  that  Miss  Baillie  writes 
slowly,  and  with  considerable  labour  |  and  the  trouble  which  it 
probably  occasions  her  to  find  rhymes,  may  perhaps  be  one 
cause  ol  the  goodness  of  her  rhvmied  poetry*  It  leads  obv}ous<« 
ly  to  the  great  merit  of  brevity  and  condensation  of  sentiment, 
as  well  as  to  the  rejection  of  l^cak  or  ordinary  images  | — for  it 
Is  only  upon  precious  materials  that  a  prudent  artist  will  eveii' 
bestow  his  most  cosily  and  laborious  workmanship.  But  what* 
ever  be  the  causes  of  their  excellence,  it  aflbrds  us  great  plea- 
sure to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact;  and  it  woukl  go  far  to  am* 
sole  us  for  the  determination  which  Miss  Baillie  announces,  to 
publish  no  more  plays  on  the  passions  daring  her  life,  it  we 
could  be  permitted  to  hope  that  she  will  favour  us  now  and  then 
with  a  little  Volume  of  such  verses  as  those  wc  have  just  been 
transcribing. 


AiiT.  IL     77ie  Crisis  of  the  Dispute  with  America*     By  a  Mer* 
chant  of  the  pid  School.     Svo^     Londoni  181J. 

'T'his  is  a  sensible  and  useful  pamplilet,  published  by  a  veiy 
•*•  respectable  merchimt,  who  writes  on  a  subyect  iii  which 
lie  feels  tlie  Intercast  of  one  actually  engaged  in  the  affairs  he 
treats  of,  and  suffering  severely  under  the  evils  of  which  he  com- 
plains. He  has  inserted  the  veiy  a(imirable  letters  recently  ad- 
dressed to  the  Prince  Regent  by  ]Mr  Coblxjt,  which  contain  # 
great  variety  of  arguments,  urp^d  with  the  Ubual  force  and  ef^ 
iect  of  that  Miitcr ;  and  on  a  side  of  the  question  mUch  more 
sound,  in  our  apprehension,  than  that  which  he  used*  formerly 
to  espouse.  Nothing  can  be  more  grjitifyinnr  to  those  who  real^ 
ly  love  truth,  and  stvk  the  good  of  their  country,  than  to  sec 
such  instances  of  able  and  well-informed  men  meeting  on  the 
same  ground,  after  King  kept  separate  by  honest  differences  of 
opinion :  and  they  who  brawl  against  such  changes  of  senti- 
ment, only  show  themselves  equally  careless  of  the  interests  of 
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^  state  and  the  cau^  <rf  troth,  and  incapaWe  of  estimatinjj 
^le  merits  of  that  caadour  which  acknowledges  and  retracts  aiv 
kitoluntary  error. 

We  propose,  on  tiis  occasion,  to  ofifer  a*  few  r^ections  tty 
6ar  reader^  upon  the  subject  of  the  disputes  with  America.  Nofr 
that  it  is  at  all  our  intention  to  enter  ftdly  into  the  qtjestion  of  the 
Negotiation  now  pending  with  the  government  of  the  United 
States ; — ^but,  from  a  conviction  of  the  minous  consequences  of' 
«n  American  war,  and  the  utter  worthlessness  of  the  objects  foif 
which  our  rulers  are  contending,  we  feel  it  quite  incumbent  oit 
Us  to  sny  a  few  words  on  some  of  the  points  in  issue  between? 
ihe  two  countries.  Jn  truth,  therie  is  but  one  question,  m  the* 
present>  dmes,^  more  important  than  the  American — we  rneaj* 
Ae  Irish' ;  and  it  seems  to  be  the  desinrn  of  the  government,  to* , 
exerciile  the  patienee  of  the  nation,  and  rouse  the  alarms  of  all 
men  of  sense  and  worth,  in  a  pr«tty  equal  de<Tree,  on  both 
iAiotc  momentous  topics.  The  scruples  under  which  his  Majes-^ 
ty's  conseience  was  said  to  labour,  affordinjj  no  longer  any  pnM 
toicefor  defefringthat  act  whichstrict  justice;  as  weH  as  tfte  sound-* 
4st  policy,  has  so  longenjoined  towards  the  sister  kingdom, — andf 
t&e  Illustrious  person  at  the  head  of  affairs  having  heretofore  beerf 
supposed  to  feel  any  thing  rather  than  reluctance  to  grant  the  Gi- 
tholics  a  participation  in  the  constitution — his  Royal  Highness 
beiing  ill  truth  understood*  to  be  pledged  to  thccause  by  repeated 
declarations  and  promises — it  is  with  incredible  sorrow  and  dis^ 
ftfqpointment,  that  the  country  n^w  sees  the  question  of  tim^ 
ence  more  raised — the  meas\Tre  n^kn  deferred— and  the  wholer 
influence  of  government— K)ftho  Prince  of  VValesVgovernment  I 
-^-exerted  to  prevent  the  CatbDlic  question  from  b*i'\ti^  carried^ 
However  little  mert  ot  observation,  atnd  knowing  in  the  discern- 
moit  of  human  character,  might  have  expected  4'rom  the  exe-' 
€Utive  government  of  the  Prince,  i*  other  respects — how  mucb 
soever  they  might  shut  their  ears  to  the  fairy  tales  of  a  goklef^ 
age,  and  a  patriot  king,  wherewithal  they  had  been  flattered  by 
more  sangume  seers — stfll  we  believe  the  least  credulous  werer 
ttnprepared  for  the  strange  spectacle  wiih  >vhich  the  new  reigm 
kaa  actually  opened— 'the  totid  al>aiidonment  of  the  Irish  caut^e  to^ 
its  avowed  enemies — and  the  Prince  of  Wales  ranging  himselC 
all  at  once  among  the  niost  decided  advcrsari<»s  of  the  Caiholior 
body*  This  is  disappointment  wholly  unparallefcd  in  the  his- 
<oiy  of  poiKticaJ  predictions;  it  t»  change  of  sentiment,  more^ 
m&A&Xy  and  more  violent,  tlien  an\  in  the  records  of  party  con- 
duct ;  it  is  a  departure  from  a  previous  sjrsteni — an  exchanvti:  ^f 
feelings — a  surrender  of  antipathies,  and  shifting  of  predilec- 
tt^aa-^Sk  nevo-mouldtTig  of  political  principles,  of  which  the  whole 
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annak  of  courts  and  senates  may  in  vain  be  searchdd  for  a  pa- 
H^iel ; — and  tliey  who  viewed,  in  the  Prince's  forn^r  conduct 
towards  Ireland,  only  matter  of  regret — ^who.eaw  his  attach- 
luent  for  the  rights  of  the  Catholics  with  alarm  f^r  tbe  safety  of 
the  Church,  may  now  congratulate  themselves  .on  the  most  mar-* 
velkms  instance  of  a  total  i^egeueration  which  the  entire  range 
of  profane  history  can  furnish* 

After  this  wondrous  manifestation  of  the  powers  of  what  is 
called  inftuence^  it  would  be  foolish  to  admire  any  long^  at 
lesser  miracles— to  pause  over  any  favour  which  may  be  shown 
to  corrupt  men  and  measures  inconsistent  with  refoitn— or  to' 
feel  any  disappointment  at  the  near  prospect  of  a  most  la* 
inentable  extension  of  the  hostilities  which  already  press  up- 
on the  resources  of  the  coiintry.  But  it  is  good  to  have 
our  eyes  at  length  opened — to  see  things,  and  men^  in  their 
real  coburs  and  natural  proportions*-and  to  know  upon  whom- 
we  can  7ww  rely  for  the  salvation  of  the  state,  from  the  on- 
ly remaining  perils  which  it  has  yet  to  encounter.  We  now 
vmst  allow,  that  the  people  tliemselves  akme  can  extricate 
the  country  from  its  difHcuities ;  and  that  it  would  l>e  idle  to 
seek  lor  a  check  to  die  pernicious  system  of  the  court  and  ita 
ministers  from  any  otlier  quarter  than  the  public  voice.  That' 
voice,  if  firmly,  yet  peacefully  raised,  is,  we  know,  irresistible. 
It  has  awed  the  nK>st  undaunted  ^steadied  the  most  capricioua 
— and  disconcerted  the  most  perfidious  of  princes.  It  has  been- 
found  more  than  a  match  for  monarchs,  whose  courage,  second- 
ed by  tlie  decent  regularities  of  their  private  hfe,  and  upheld 
by  talents  of  no  ordinary  description,  seemed  well  fitted  to  over- 
power the  liberties  of  their  subjects,  and  to  establish  a  dominion 
m  whicli  the  royal  will  might  {H*evail,  uncontrolled  by  the  sea^ 
timents  or  wishes-  of  the  community.  Even  against  such  an  in- 
fluence we  have  no  doubt  that  it  may  still  make  its^^*  heard 
with  effect ;  and  assuredly  it  can  have  nothing  to  dread  from  a 
conflict  (if  in  the  course  of  ages  such  a  conflict  should  await 
it)  widi  adversaries  of  a  different  description.  Let  this  voice 
but  interfere,  and  Ireland  may  yet  be  saved  tm  the  aspire  f 
and  peace  with  our  brethren  in  America  may  still  be  main- 
stained. 

Witli  a  view  to  assist  the  people  in  considering  the  question* 
relating  to  this  last  subject,  we  purpose  at  present  to  treat  of 
them  in  a  plain  and  intelligible  shape.  They  arg  indeed  such 
as  any  one  may  easily  understand  ;  aiid  it  would  be  hard  to  con- 
ceive a  point  more  wortli^^  of  exercising  the  attention  <^  the 
country,  or  a  moment  better  calculated  to  rouse  thenr  to  a  view 
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^  tteir  dearest  interestk  Tbe  limr^rstl  fireraknoe  of  disti^j 
and  the  general  tendedcy  towarda  discontent,  are  admitted.  T^ 
a  o&rtain  de|^ee^  satjrione  olasr  of  reasonersf  tlie  policy  of  tha 
enemy  haa  succeeded ;  aiiB  tHe  Contiiiint  is  ciu^edto  ocir  trader 
The  enemy's  policy^  say  their  bpponfenti^^  seconded  bjr  our  own^ 
b^s  effected  what,  aloiia,  it  ne^er  could  hare  done  ;  and,  by  the 
concurrauee  of  the  two.  systmnSy  Eogtand  is  eicduded  from  the 
CoQtinmtd  iharket  BoOx  acpree  in.  th^  ifiict  I  each  party  ac- 
luiowlodgfis  that  the  result  hasSeai,  to  cbnfine  our  trade;  astd  19* 
duce  the  demand  for  our  wares.  Then^  the  next  measure  of  our 
rulers  Mng  a)ft  Ameribaa  wa#|  it  is  for  the  country  to  i^ect, 
howivinst  an  addition  £his  #ould,  make  to  its  disttesdes*  Or,  if 
the  int&tmption  of  intmx>ur8e  with  America  has  already  been 
complete^  .and  if  to  this^  o^ose  is  to  be  ascribed  a  part  cif  tb^ 
pressure,  U  is  &r  the  country  to  consider,  how  great,  and  how^ 
mstantaneous  ^  reUef  theiivhewal  of  that  intercourse  would 
bilng.  Why  then  should  wctgo  to  war  widi  America?  And 
ivhef'efture  do  ^e  not  suffer  uiatlintercdune  io  be  restored  f 
The^  are  questions  which  et ery  one  inuit  desire  tx>  see  answer* 
ed4  who.  x^ectM  that  the  United  States  bi^  yearly  from  York-^ 
shire  ahd  I,iancashirl^^iand  the  newhbourulg' counties,  abot^ 
twdiv^  loilliotts  worth  of  tli^  manu&ctores  f  and  t^at  if|  to  a* 
finatdbutting.up  of  this  :vast.market,  were  added  an  open  rap^ 
ttftie  with  the  Americana,  they  have  above  fifteen  thoHsaind  sail 
c^  Teasels  ready  to  beetMne  private^,  afad  to  prey  on  what- 
ever oomtoeroe  .might  remain  to  us-r^sheltercd  l^  alli^DSt'  all  th^ 
potts  jui  EurcMie,  arid  by  those  which  stud  a  coast  of  1500  mileK 
in  length  on  m  other  side  of  the  Adautic^  in  the  midst  of  all' 
ourewiniesi  .  We  urge  not  these  liiatters  aa  reascHis  for  taking 
^^htf .  and  being  driven  by  America  into  ai^  concessions  dero- 
gatory to  our  honour,  or  ihconsisteiit  with  our  interests :  But 
Jf^  mention  them  as  very  good  rea^ns  for  pausing  before  W€» 
et^rmin^i  ihni  the  points  dconand^  are.  such  as  we  tazmot, 
either  in  honour;  or  for  our  interest^  ^^  ;  and  we  think  they 
tender  it  iiicumbent  on  those  who  would,  h6ki  out  at  such  a 
price,  to  siitisiy  themselves  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  right  sidei 
of  th^  argum^tit  is  thevES. 

The  Americans  arej  in  c?ireiy  fespectv  the  most  iqiportant,* 
and,  insomesoH^  the  only  nation  which  has  kept  clear  of  all 
4ctiiHd  diare  in  the  wide^sfxrcading  hostilities  that  have  swept 
qver  the' face  of  theworki  during  the  JUst  twenty  years.  To 
maintaiti  this  neutrality  has^  no  donbt^  been  the  leading  ot^ject 
of  many  spates;  but»  eatcept  America;  no  one  has  been  kble  to 
sueceed  I  and  she  unquetstioBably  owes  her  success  to  the  dis-- 
tance  of  her  situation  from  the  soew  of  .hostilities.  In  esv^ 
rou  xnt.  NO.  SS.*  '  U  war, 
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wair»  ntatrab  are  Eable  to  be  TienvdTwilB  diiTnist  and  di^e  b]F 
tlW  contesdinii:  partaea^  whose  pairiMf  being  roused,  eaimot 
easOy  excuse  the  eafai  unconcern  of  such  a»  <^U8e  to  rnnaiil 
bystertders  f  and  whose  losses  and  pritatibns,  the  veanM  of  the 
war,  fiH  them  with  envy  towards  dibse  who  not  onhr  escape 
unhurt  by  it,  but  gain  a  great  portion  of  what  the  beuigereafis 
lose.  Thus  it  alwaj^  happena,.  that  aeutnility  becomes  odious 
to  the  conibaftents,  instead  of  appearing^  aa  it  reaU^  is,  an  affe^ 
viation  of  the  evik  which  their  eiwnipasBimi»  are  iniicthig  oi» 
llie  workly  and  on  each  other^  t 

First,  it  is  found  out  that  ^  tkiwMr*  n  unUke  all  fbrmef 
war9; — that  it  is  a  war  for  natroiuii  eocbaeDceju.apd'  Aat  ta 
take  no  part,-  which  in  otfier  eases  miafit  be  aBowable  anj 
even  laudable,  in  tkis  grand  contest,  -is- highly  crimind.  I^er 
can  any  war  be  found,  to  which  the-  same  d^mnptiiDn  and  the 
aame  remarks  hovie  net  beenr  applied  f«-*fWnn  eoBtentitms  about 
a  few  oeres  of  snew-HMT  »  llining  or  a  for  station^ — to  the 
Polisli  partition,  and  the  fVenelT  and  Spanish  Bevohttibnsh. 
Thb  feeling  benig  at  the  bottom  of  the  senMfnenii  entertaiuect 
towards  neutrals^  an  opportuni%  k  speedtfy  found'  or  mtdb^ 
for  giving  vent  to  it  in  a  rcMhir  and  formal*  manner.^  'fhe  nen^ 
trai  is  aeeused  by  one  belosepsiie  of'  asskting  the  other^  nstd 
this  branches  into  an  infiuite  vanie^of  ehai^get.  Sdmetimea^ 
this  aid  is  given  by  einpk> ving  the  neutral' vessel  to  cov^r  the 
enemy's  property;  The  belligereRts  take  A(foreii|t  views  of  thcr 
pofatt;.'  and  the  one  which  i9>  most  powerful  at  s^  k>oKs  to  d>e^ 
real  ownershipa  of  theeai^,  whifethe  other. maintoiiis^  thalf 
the  character  of  tfte  vessel  should  be  the  only  orttH^ibtt' wherebf 
to  judge  of  the  diafucter  of  the  lading,  mnoc  the  question^ 
whether  free  slops  noake  free  goods  or  not  i  A  question*  which^^ 
in  our  hiimMe  qiprebeiisibn,  hi  point  of  right,  is  clearly  witb. 
ikigland —however  remote  her  interest  may  ne  in  asserting  ir^ 
Qonsicfering  the  vast  interest  she  has  in  the  extension  of^  oom« 
mercia^deolhigi  bt^ond  t^at  of  any  other  country. 
.  Then  it  is  found  that  neutrals  tr&de  in  Mtides  immediate*' 
ly  subservient  tb  the  miiitary  openttu>ns  of  one  of  the  par-*, 
ties.  The  neutroft  cannot  deny  that  such  conduct  would  be 
igi  infraction  of  neutrafitv  f  but  they  deny  the  foet,  and^  re* 
fuse  to  be  searched  on  their  voyages^«-the  onfy  means^  Where-' 
by  the  belligerent  can  ascertain  whether  the  chaige  be  welP 
founded  or  no.  Thus  arwes  the  question  of  ngbt  of  search,, 
mixed  up  with  some  lesser  ^scussions  as  to  what  shaU  be- 
deemcd  contraband  of  war.  This-  right  of  search  has  beon^ 
extended  to  a  case  of  a  more  dehcate  nature — for  tlie  reclaim- 
ing of  des^fters  bom  tbe  navy  of  *  bdligerent,  shelteringf 
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themsdv^  M  boarcl  of  neutral  ireftseb^^  riglit  t-eiid^Nld  «dfl 
more  deUcate  in  tke  case  of  tbe  ftritish  tlAVy,  where  die  men 
are  not  voluntarily  enlisted,  bat  foreed  into  tbe  service.  When 
iMGu:h  deserteTB  have  tak^  reftiM  in  neulral.  merohanttnen^  it 
%eeinp  as  if  it  were  no  very.VioieliC  extension  Qf  the  rijf^t  of 
mrch  to  allow  the  mxM^ry  of  dioae  meni  fidi'  an  aHembt  &a» 
lieai  made  to  eanry  the  daim  a  st^p&rthei^  and  8garc»  th« 
fTMBek  of  the  state i--an  attempt  so  meomistait  with  all  soond 
tirindple,  und  so  utterty  repugnant  to  the  kitr  of  actions,  that  ^k 
ivas  abandoned,  almost  as*  soon  as  it  was  challenged ;  and  forms 
the  solltairy  instance,  we  believe,  of  a  dereli<$ion  ik  any  .mari* 
time  pretension  on  tb^  part  ef  this  eoimtry  diQring  the  late,  of 
the  present  war* 

Again,  the  netltfal  eMa^^  during  iHrar,  hi  ttwks  ftoifi 
li^hich  he  was  exduded  qunn^  peace  jl  and  each  h^SX^f^yA 
tinifonnly  encodrages  this  interposition  of  tlie  neutral  flagi 
l^us  France  opens  hei^  cobtdaJ  trade  to  the  nenlra)  on  Che 
toromeneement  et  hosliltdes  \  and  England,  as  regidarly  as  di« 
tMttses  the  Prize  act,  b^ns  each  war  with  a  snspendon  of  th# 
mmch  of  the  Navigation  act^  which  exckidcs  ftirelgners  from 
the  carrying  trade.  But  although  eadi  belligeMnt  approves  this 
in  his  own  case,  he  wishes  to  prevait  the  other  from  bene^ting 
by  it  \  and  as  the  pftrty  which  is  weak  at  sea  beneflts  the  most* 
the  palrty  preponderating  in  this  respect  most  aealoosly  attempts 
to  cneck  it ;  and  hence  the  principle  contended  for  by  Englanc^ 
diiefly  in  die  war  1756,  and  whi<m  has  from  that  date  received 
its  namci  But  the  most  fruitftd  sonrc^  iof  'discord  arises  iW>m 
the  right  of  blockade}  and  as  no  assumed  prii41^  of  warmore 
lai^ly  affects  the  neutral,  or  gives  rise  to  more  plausible  com^ 
]pkunts  on  his  part,  so  it  seems  to  ^roc^fit  someVhat  of  arnedrei" 
cxarainatioB*  tt  involves  the  whole  qtiestkm- of  Orders  in  Cetm«> 
eil,  and  the  pi^esent  dlsputss  wkh  America^ 

The  r%ht  Uy  t)lockade  a  starong  place,'  as  a  fi>Htftis^  Gtf,  dtyi 
of  the  enemy,  thirt;  is  to  say;  ot  cutting  off  aU^tnmUnicaliirir 
with  it,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  it  to  surrender,  is  qs  pi^ 
dent  and  undoubted  ns  the  right  of  making  trar«  -  This  'inittt*^ 
tuption  of  communication  m)fiy,  ai^  in  most  bases  probbbty  wHl^ 
M&X  peaoeabio  subjects'  as  w^ell  aspersotts  bearing  arms  %  and 
it  may  frequently  a»ct  the  interests  of  third  parties,  or  weutmlsv 
by  depriving  them  of  a  beneficial  inleiicourse  with'tha  bloekaded 
pttce.  But  the  right  to  hi/ore  iie\itfa|s  in  thil^  manner  has  never 
neen  denied  \  becmibe  die  cotflPse  of  libstiie  opcfrattons  absohitaiy 
reqoired  it,  and  tiie  exercise  of  it  had  a  tendency,  b^tf»Vettd3^ 
diitressing  the  enemy,  attil  producing  a  gredtlditogeM  the^riK 
lative  strei^th  -of  th^  beUigereUt^,  to  short^A  the  p^ed  of  hos* 
1  173  liliticsi 
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tflkiesy  ilnd  attain  the  great  eikd  of  all  war— the  end  to  which 
every  principle  should  bear  a  refo'enoe — the  restoration  of  j^eaoe* 
J^roKt  this  clear  and.  admitted  right.of  Uodiade,  it  is  perbapa 
a  9li;i^  but  unquestioiiaUy  a  certwi  deviation,  to  allow  tbe 
Uodbtde  c^  a  place,  not  in  jli  nature  and  position  military—- a# 
#  hurge  and  wealthy  manufiMtiiriiig  town,  or  a  ccmvenient  place 
of  maritime  trade*  Here  the  sufferers  are,  in  the  first  instance^ 
peaceable  dtizena— who  fiimiA  indeed,  by  their  "wealth  and 
dieir  industry,  the  resources  of  war,  but  the  protectkm  of  whom 
jpught  in  general  to  be  an  okgect  of  public  law^  Yet  the  imposr 
sibility  of  drawing  a  Mne  between  those  cases  in  which  the  die* 
tress  of  an  enemy^  financial  resouaces  may  contribute  to  shortai 
the  conflict,  and  an  the  'whole  to  lessen  the  evils  of  war,  and  those 
where  it  can  (mly  make  the  contest  more  miserable,  without  a- 
liridging  its  duration, — renders  it  quite  necessary  to  allow  of 
this  extension  of  the  right  of  blockade ;  and,  accordingly,  no  one 
can  d«fiy  the  title  of  a  bdligerent  to  blockade  any  Iwrbour,  or 
ady  city,  or  any  moderately  large  district,  without  r^|;ard  to  its 
military  character,  unless  he  is  also  prepared  to  dispute  the  right 
of  privateering  by  sea,  and  of  levying  contributions,  and  quar- 
termg  troops ;  and,  in  a  word,  marcning  traces  through  a  ter- 
ritory on  shore.  War  between  governments,  and  peace  between 
liations,  is  indeed  a  notion  beautiful  to  contanplate ;  but  it  was 
not  made  for  human  affiiirs  $  and  when  pursued  ever  so  short  a 
iray,  wHl  be  found  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  hoa« 
lilities^  At  any  rate,  it  never  was  recognized,  either  by  th^ 
inractioe  <^  nations,  ^orjby  any  authority  whatever,  on  matters  of 
public  law.  It  can  form  no  part  then  of  our  present  considenn 
tion*. 

.  If  irom  sinj^  towns,  or  harbours^  or  small  districts,  we  extend 
our  view,  to  larjfre  territoriea-^to  mM/d  provinces — or  iarge  lines  cS 
coast— very  different  considerationa  mast  enter  to  quali^  our  in« 
ijer^noes*  Suppose  a  belligerent  poweriiil  enough  to  surround  a 
whole  kingdom  hj  a  cordon  of  troops,  in  such  fttfceas  to  prevent^ 
b^  pl^ysical  superioritjr,  all  in^press  and  egress  at  any  part  of  the 
draft!  Aod  the  question  is  raised,  not  whether  the  entrance  or 
^gtess  of  troops  and  stores  maylawfidly  be  stopt  by  these  means; 
lint  whether  every  cart,  horse,  and  foot  passenger  may  thus  be 
sfcodt^  and  his  goods  cc«ifiscated,  and  hie  person  imprisoned,  for 
maJQBS  the  attempt— we  acknowledge  that  thi^  aj^^ears  some 
diffieuuy  in  giving  this  (jaestion  an  affirmative  answer.  For 
hape  is  evidenthr  a  most  gnevous  i^)ury  itiflicted  upon  ^enei^^* 
hoaring  neatrat— so  grievous  inde^,  that  iht  case  nn^^  weUbe 
foU^  in  whidi  the  pressare-of  such  a  measure  of  hostihty  would 

&U  is  heavily  oQ  tM  Ji^tt^  as  e»  ibe  toemy— on  the  party  not 
...  intended 
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mtended  to  be  at  dll  affected  by  it,  as  on  him  against  whom  it 
was  prdftssedly  leveBed.  For  if  two  nations,  lying  contiguous, 
as  Holland  and  Brabant,  should  be,  as  they  naturally  will  be» 
each  the  best  customej^  of  the  other,  the  Uockade  ot*  the  one 
which  is  at  war  with  «is,  operates  exactly  as  a  blockade  of  the 
^ther  also,  whidi,  no  &r  from  being  at  war,  ought  by  all  the 
principles  of  pubfie  law  to  be  encouraged  in  its  neutrality,  and 
favoured,  so  long  as  it  preserves  a  red  and  sincere  indifference 
in  its  conduct  towards  the  bellifferents.  To  visit  a  nation  of  this 
description  «o  severely,  is  surfly  a  eonsHniroaition  to  be  greatly 
deprecated  ;  unless  where  some  inducement  of  a  very  high  and 
paramount  kind  may  seem  to  dispense  with  the  natural  and  just 
feeling  of  favour,  and  to  authorize,  upon  more  large  views  of 
gener^  expediency,  sudi  a  departure  from  ordinary  principles. 
But  as  the  prospect  of  speedily  tmninatuig  hostUtties  by  some 
«uch  extraordinary  pressure  on  the  enemy,  may  be  tnought 
to  justify  even  such  a  blockade  as  this— we  aie  not  disposed  to 
deny  it  absolutely  as  a  general  principle;  and  the  admission  must 
consequently  be  extencled  to  such  a  blockade  by  sea  of  a  whole 
coast,  as  a  very  power&l  fleet,  aided  by  innumerable  attendant 
vessels,  may  be  capable  of  establishing  so  strictly,  that  at  each 
part  of  the  line  ingress  and  ^ess  may  be  prevented.  This  is 
perhaps  a  large  admission ;  but  we  know  not  where  eitte  to  draw 
the  distinction :  and  at  all  events,  we  should  never  forget,  that 
it  is  an  admission  full  of  danger,  and  leading  to  utter  subversi<m 
of  principle,  in  the  utter  disregard  of  neutrd  rights,  unless  it  be 
carefully  limited  by  its  appropriate  checks. 

Now,  what  are  those  cnecKs  ? — If  there  be  no  Umit  to  this 
right  but  the  good  pleasure  of  the  belligerents— if  each  party 
may  bid  against  the  other  in  mutual  anmiosity,  for  the  over* 
throw  of  the  rights  of  third  parties — and  if  those  neutral  rights 
may  be  encroached  upon  by  both  bdligerents,  according  to 
their  several  desires  of  hurting  each  other,  and  their  respective 
disr^ard  of  all  other  parties,  or  rather  dieir  respective  dis- 
like towards  all  who  are  not'  mixed  in  the  contest,— then  it  is 
in  vain  to  talk  of  neutral  rights,  or  of  neutrdfity  at  alL  For 
each  belligerent  wiU  b^n  by  going  to  the  utmost  extremity— 
each  wiU  decree  that  the  other  shall  be  cut  off  from  all  commu- 
nication with  the  rest  of  mankind— and  the  party  which  is  weak- 
est, and  whose  threat  cannot  be  exerted,  will  be  despised  by 
neutrals,  while  they  will  be  drawn  into  the  quarrel  against  the 
stronger  power.  8u(;h  a  right,  then,  can  oiuy  increAe  the  ca- 
lamities of  war,  in  the  first  instance ;  and  speedily  it  must  en- 
large their  range,  by  involving  all  other  nations  in  the  dilute  be- 
tweeQ  the  beHigertnts,  and  putting  an  end  to  the  very  character 
■•'•■•■•'  ■    ^      ■  •  ^        "and 
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and  cdkiditloli  of  n^trality  all  tbd  World  ov^.    Solne  liAiIt  then 
inust  evidently  b6  fixed  i  and  the  one  which  the  nature  of  thingm 
pr^fnts  to  U8f  seems,  on  every  account^  the  reasonable  and  safe  ' 
one  to  choose.     The  pcmer  of  each  party  to  exectUe  his  inten- 
tions, appears  to  be  this  natural  Kmlt    Tach  belligerent  should 
be  strictlr  confined  to  such  a  blockade  only  as  he  has  actual  , 
means  of  enforcing,     While  this  is  clearly  understood,  it  seems 
scarcely  possible  that  the  general  principle  can  be  liable  to  great 
libuse  s  tor,  whatever  may  be  the  wishes  of  the  parties,  they 
cannot  go  beyond  certain  boupds  i  and«  as  fSir  as  they  can  go^ 
they  exercise  a  t^al  hostility, — to  which,  as  tlieir  a^Yersariea  ' 
must  expect  they  shall  be  exposed,  so,  neutrals  must  submit  ta 
its  indirect  consequences,  in  the  hope  tliat  it  qiay  ultimately 
^orten  the  period  of  war. 

That  this  limitation  has,  in  general,  and  in  the  best  timetj^ 
been  held  by  jurists,  and  admitted,  by  the  practice  of  natioiis« 
to  constitute  an  osseiuial  part  of  the  ri^ht  of  blockade,  we  neccl 
not  take  gfeat  pains  u>  show  from  history  or  fipom  authority. 
We  say,  in  genertU  i  for  we  are  aware  of  attempts  to  disregnrd 
it  having  now  and  then  been  made  in  times  of  peculiar  confu- 
^on  and  national  animosity,  when  the  voice  of  rea^oki  was  littlo 
likely  to  be  heard.  The  iDutch  in  Philip  ll.'s  time,  and  the 
French  during  the  revolution  war,  both  acted,  or  attempted  ta  , 
act,  in  contravwition  of  this  principle.  Thljs,  the  decree  of  the  ^ 
18M  Jctuuary,  17d7  declares,  that  ^1  vessels  found  on  the  high  ' 
teas,  with  any  Engh^  goods  whatever  on  board,  to  whomso^ 
ever  belonginff,  shall  be  good  prize  j  and  it  nHjuires  tert\ficate% 
t^  origin^  under  th*  hands  of  French  Consuls,  exactk  as  the 
more  recent  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan  do.  (See  Aobimon*^ 
Admiralty  Reports^  vol.  i.  p.  342.)  England  at  difi^rcnt  timet' 
has  declared  large  lines  of  coast,  and  whole  colonies,  to  be  in  a 
Ktate  of  bloclwle ;  but  she  has  {till  the  preidnt  war)  uniformly 
l^nrovided  a  naVal  force  sufficient  to  make  tliis  blockade  real  and 
efifectual ;  luid  as  often  as  a  question  arose  respecting  the  rights 
cfneutridito  enter  or  »ail  from  porta  witliin  such  Wodcades, 
the  inquiry  essentis^i  to  the  decision  has  always  been,  whether 
such  a  force  was  stationed  on  the  const  as  was  sufiicienl  to  block** 
ade  it  efifectually.  According  as  this  question  was  answered  in 
the  affirmative  or  nej^atrve,  the  decree  of  bbckade  was  liekl  to 
be  good  and  la\vrful,  ox  ^  mere  nullity.  As  nothing  can  be  nnore 
instructive  than  tlie  decisiiMis  of  our  prize  courts  on  this  point, 
to,  nothing  cap  give  xxfi  more  gratifying  views  of  the  purity  with 
which  those  tribunals  ^minister  the  law  of  nations,  ancf  their 
impartiality  in  trying  the  delicate  questions  which  come  before 
tihe^i,  between  l^dx  own  soyereign  or  their  own  countrymen,  and 
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die  ndieM  or  ihe  ptofie  of  fereigli  «tatcs«  It  is  ividi  {deasnrcL 
therefore,  that  we  pause  hece^  to  comid&  how  dearly  the  prin* 
ic^les  for  which  we  are  contending  kave  been  recognised*  and 
indeed  "how  anxiously  and  rigoiioualy  they  have  been  enforced 
Jbv  the  High  Court  of  Admiwty  under  the  presidency  of  Sir 
Wiffiam  ScotC>  and  the  Court  of  Pri^  Appeal,  composed, 
iiractically  speaking,  of  tliat  learned  aad  honourable  Jud^e,  the 
late  and  the  present  Masters  of  the  Rolls,  And  Sir  WiJHani 
Wynne.  In  observing  the  train  of  decisions,  it  will  be  essen^ 
tial  to  keep  tihe  eye  upon  d^Ues  as  wdl  as  points ;  the  time  is  ma^ 
lerial  in  this  question. 

In  die  case  of  the  Fredetick  Mdhe^  Baysen^  December  \Otk^ 
.1798,  Sir  WilMam  jSkx)tt  lavs  it  don^n,  *  ihat  nothing  further 
^  is  neceaiary  to  constitute  Uockade,  than  ihat  there  should  be 
^  a  force  stationed  to  prevent  comnuuucation,  and  n  due  i^otice 
'  or  prcAJbidoQ  given  to  the  party/  .(1«  RoIk  86.)  Ii^  the 
Jdercurim  Gerdes^  December  Ith^  17^8,  Deferring  to  Ae  doo*- 
trines  maintained  by  the  aimed  n^ttrality  of  1780,  iie  describes 
a  place  to  be  in  a  staete  of  blockade,  *  when  U  is  dangerous  to 
Mtempt  to  enter  iL '  {ibid*  p.  84.)  la  die  same  case  he  says, 
atill  more  precisely,  that  *  a  blodcade  may  eiost  without  a  pub- 

1^  **  lie  4edaration,  ahhcKogh  q  declansiionj  unsupported  by  fact^ 
^  will  net  be  stMcient  to  establish  it^ '    And  in  si^jport  of  diis 

)  doctiine,  he  reiters  to  die  case  of  the  West  Indian  blockade  <^ 
1794*,  as  decided  by  the  Lords  of  Appeal.  That  case  merits 
our  attention  $  and,  diongk  thei«  i«  no  report  of  it  in  ihebooks, 

/  yet  it  is  sufficiently  known,  from  the  irequent  references  made 
to  it  ifli  other  cases,  and  from  one  or  two  reported  <:ases  ei^pness* 
}y  mkd  on  the  priwiple  of  it*    JSuch  was  tne  case  of  the  Betsey^ 

iMwrpky^  December  18^,  1798,  in  which  ^  principle  in  ques-^ 

^ion  was  the  chief  point.  It  was  the  ease  of  an  American  taken 
by  the  English  at  the  capture  of  Guadaloupe,  April  J?^!-,  and 
retaken  by  the  French,  at  the  recapture  of  t}ie  island  in  the  fci- 
lowingJune*  The  question  arose  on  the  i^ndity  of  the  first 
seizure,  which  had  been  made  on  the  ground  tha(  the  vessel 
had  hr<^en  the  blockade  of  Guadalou}^.  The  csptors  stated 
by  affidavit,  '  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  British  Ibrces  in  t}ie 
*'  West  Indies,  a  proclamation  issued,  inviting  the  inhabitants 

*  ci  Martinique  J  St  Lrme^  aad  Guadaloupey  to  put  themsdves 
f  under  the  protection  pf  the  English ;  that,  on  a  refusal,  hos- 

*  tile  operations   wwe   commenced  against  thetn    all|'   and 

*  that,  in  Janqary  1794,  Ouiftdaloupe  was  summoned,  and  was 
f  then  put  into  a  state  of  complete  investment  and  blockade* ' 
Upon  this  statement  the  learned  Judge  observes,  <  llie  word 
^  ^Qmj4e(e  is  a  word  of  great  enei^ ;  axui  we  expect  from  it  to 
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<  find  th^  a  number  of  vessels  wete  ttalioiied  roaaoA  ^  to* 
'  trance  of  the  port,  to  cut  off  aU^^itimiuucation.  But,  from 
f  the  protest,  Iperceive  that  the  captors  ^tertained  bot  a  very 

*  loose  notion  of  the  true  nature  of  a  blodkade  j  for  it  is  there 

*  stated,  that  on  the  1st  of  January,  after  a  general  ppockuna^ 

*  tion  to  the  French  islands,  they  were  put  into  a  state  of  oonn 

*  pletc  blockade. ' — *  It  is  a  term,  therefore,  which  waa  apv 
f  plied  to  all  those  .islands  at  the  same  time  under  the  first  pron 

<  clamation.    The  Lords  of  Appeal '  (he  continues)  *  have  pro- 

<  nouAced,  that  such  a  proclamation  was  not,  in  itself,  sufficient 

*  to  constitute  a  legal  blockade.  li  is  clear ^  indeed^  that  it  cotifd, 
f  not  J  in  reasofif  be  held  to  produce  the  efect  whidi  the  captors 
<.  erroneoudy  ascribed  to  it.  From  the  misapplication  of  these 
^  phrases  in. one  instance,  I  learn  that  we  must  not  give  too 
^  much  weight  to  the  use  of  them  on  this  occasion  i  aim,  fronx 
^  the  'generally  of  these  esqH'essions,  I  think  we  must  in&r^ 

*  that  mere  was  not  that  actual  blockade  'w&ick  the  lam  is  nam 

*  diuincthf  understood  to  require. '  An  argumait  in  fovour  of 
the.  blockade  having  been'  raised  upon  a  declaration  of  the  mu^ 
nicipality,  that  ^  tM  island  was  in  a  state  ofsiege^  '  Sir  Williata 
Scott,  with  an  indigi^ant  sneer  at  the  revolutionary  politicians 
of  France,  whom  a  dispenser  of  the  public  law  may,  above  all 
other  judges,  be  excused  for  holding  in  abhorrence,  ns  the  great 
contemners  of  the  ri^ts  of  neutrals,  and  the  rash  innovators  on 
the  ancient  code  of  Europe,  observes,  that  this  ^  is  a  term  (f 
f  the  new  jargon  of  France,  which  is  somet^unes  applied  to  do^ 

*  mestic  disturbances,  and  certainly  is  no^  50  intelUgUde  as  t6 
'  jus^fy  me  in  concluding,  that  the  island  was  in  thiu  state  of 
f  investmetU  from  a  foreign  enemy  'which  we  require  to  constitute 

*  blockade. '  How  rapid  the  progress  of  the  jargon  has  been—* 
how  it  has  worked  its  way  into  the  recesses  of  the  Civil  law,  as 
well  as  of  the  Cabhiet — bow  a  single  hint  conveyed  in  that  out* 
landish  tongue  has  since  become  sufficient  to  convey  ideas  wfaidi 
whole  sentences  were  formerly  incapable  of  rendering  intdligin 
ble — ^and  how  tliose  who,  in  the  inrancy  of  their  studies  nn&r 
French  Doctors  of  the  Law,  bad  not  organs  of  comprehending 
forms  of  blockade,  which  now-a-days  they  deal  with  as  familiarly 
as  if  they  had  never  been  out  of  the  University  of  Paris,— we 
shall  probably  have  occasion  to  see  more  nearly  before  we  ck>se 
the  present  discussion,  In  the  mean  while,  it  may  suffice  to  ob^ 
serve,  as  touching  the  Betsey  Uiat  the  learned  Judge  having, 
for  the  reasons  already  m^itioi^ed,  ^  denied  that  a  mockade  ex^ 

*  isted  till  the  operations  of  the  Jarces  were  actually  directed  a- 
f  gainst  Guadaloupef'  (notwithstanding  the  proclamation  of 
bk)ckade  months  befote)^  prononnced  it,  on  t^Ms  |poasd^  to  be 
a  case  of  restitution.  (1.  liob.  94.  ct  scqq.) 

•     •       -    •  •  T% 
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To  fledc'  tat  confinn^itkHis  of  the  same  sbimd  md  correct 
principles,  wovM  be  only  to  take  at  random  the  dicla  of  the 
8Bme  dUtinguisbed  Judge  during  any  part  of  the  last,  and  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  present  war,  in  erery  question  that  hinged 
upon  the  right  cf  blockade,  or  incidentally  connected  itself  witk 
JUL  We  have  the  principle  in  the  logical  form  of  a  general  defir 
Bition,  in  the  case  of  the  Vromo  Judith^  ValkerH^  Jan,  17.  1799. 
f  A  blockade  it  1^  sort  of  circumvallation  round  a  place,  by  which 
f  all  foreign  coniiexion  and  correspondence  is,  as  far  as  human 
^fqrce  can  ej^ect  tV,  to  be  entirely  cut  o^.^  (I.  Rob.  151.)  It 
meeta  ys  again  in  the  exbaustivf^snape — m  a  specification  of  the 
daises  wmch  oonlpose  the  gepuis  blockade;  and  jfrom  which 
blockade  by  mere  declaration  is  carefully  excluded.  ^  There 
^  are  two  sorts  of  blockade : — One  by  the  simple  fact  only  j  the 
'  otber  by  a  notification  accompanied  with  the  fact.  In  the 
<  fooner  case,  when  the  &ct  ceases,  otherwise  than  by  accident 
'  or  the  shift^  of  (he  wind,  diere  is  immediately  an  end  of  the 
^  Uockadef '  He  then  9ays,  that  where  a  blockade  has  been, 
fiotified,  a  covufCmMioti^e  should  be  given  at  the  same  time  that 
the  fact  ceases,     *  It  is,  he  adds,  the  duty  undoubtedly  of  a  beJ- 

*  Ugerent  country,  which  has  made  the  notification,  to  notiiy  in 
'  the  same  way,  and  immediately,  the  discontinuance  of  it.    To 

*  suffer  the  fact  to  cease,  and  to  ^f^ly  the  notification  again  at 
^  a  distant  time,  would  beafiraud  on  neutral  nations,  onda  con- 
^  duct  which  we.  are  not  to  suppose  that  any  country  would  pur- 
.'  sue.  I  do  not  say  thut  a  blockade  of  this  sort  may  not,  in  any 
^  possible  case,  expire  defado ;  but,  I  say,  such  a  conduct  is  not 
'  nastify  to  be  presumed  ^inst  any  nation, '  {NepttmuSj  Knyp^ 
1.  Uobn  171.)     Nor  dpes  there  appear,  in  any  of  the  cnses  an- 

ri  before  the  court,  as  ffir  as  the  very  admirable  rq>orts  of 
C.  llobinson,  the  present  Kind's  Advocate,  have  preserved 
the  histoiy  of  them,  any  attempt,  m  these  davs,  even  by  the  in- 
genuity of  counsel,  when  labouring  under  a  heavy  case,  to  con* 
tend  for  any  bk>ckade  other  than  such  as  actual  force  is  employ- 
ed to  begin  and  support. 

Such,  then,  we  take  to  be  the  law  of  nations,  as  expounded 
by  the  highest  authority  on  this  important  point.  But,  suppose 
that  one  of  the  bdligerents  neglecting,  or  openly  violtvting  thii| 
]dw,  shall  disregard  the  limits  fixed  by  its  own  strength,  and 
issue  decrees,  pretepijing  to  order  what,  ip  fact,  it  has  no  powwr 
to  ex/eciitjO'-^proelaiming  the  coasits  of  its  adversary  to  be  block-r 
fKled,  without  providing  a  force  sufficient  even  to  attempt  thei^ 
(urcumvallatiim  ;-^hat  the  neutral  may  regard  such  conduct  as 
wholly  illegal,  we  have  already  seen ;  but  wnat  rights  docs  it  be^ 
^^,  and  what  duties  does  i^impose^  on  the  other  belligerent  i 
I  .  Does 
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We  shall  again  seek  for  a  sc^tidoa  in  the  records  of  the  fimt 
Prize  tribunal  in  the  world,  and  in  the  words  of  its  aUest  sage. 
In  the  noted  case  of  the  fiad  Ot/en^  Martenson,  n  case,  not  of 
the  less  authority  on  the  present  occasion,  diat  it  overrules  a m^ 
terial  pretension  introduced  by  the  enemy  durinjor  the  last  war, 
juid  favoured  pretty  anxiously  by  neutrals,  Sir  W.  Scott  comi* 
bats  the  ar^ment,  that  the  practice  followed,  in  s6me  instances, 
l)y  Great  Britain^of  condemning  prizes  in  neutral  peats, could  €mt 
justify  France  in  a  similar  proceeding.  *  That  consequence,  h^ 
^  8a}'s,  I  deny:  The  true  mode  of  correcting  ^e  vrregdar  prmctHie 
f  (fa  nation  is  by  protesting  against  it  9  and  by  inducing  that 

*  country  to  reform  it.     It  is  monstrous  to  sunpoae,  that  because 

*  one  countiy  has  been  guilty  of  an  irregularitv,  every  otfaet* 

*  coiVntry  is  let  loose  from  the  law  of  nations,  end  is  at  liWty  t6 
f  assume  as  much  as  it  tliinks  fit. '  ( U  Jtob.  142.)  This  aen- 
fence  would  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  establiili,  on  an  Impertdiabl^ 
basts,  the  &me  of  the  eminent  judge  who  tittered  it,  and  avowed 
Itims^f  ready  to  act  upon  its  prindples.  Timtm  principles  art 
tnily  incontrovei'tible  5 — and  we  rejoice  to  reflect  now  conrtantly 
they  have  been  illustrated  in  the  practice  of  the  more  enliriiten- 
led  states  of  Europe,  but  espeoally  of  England.  Whatliut  h 
conviction  ^of  dieir  soundness  prcfvented  the  fetal  play  of  partitic^ 
from  making  ^e  round  of  the  continent  in  1774  i  What  other 
^consideration  dissuaded  the  Enj^^  cabinet  during  tbe  greater 
part  df  the  la^  war -from  imitatitig,  und^  the  fnask  of  retaKa- 
tion,  the  unjust  and  violent  decrees  of  the  Frendi  government 
Against  this  conntry,and  their  manif<^  violation  of  nexitral  riglrtsf 
^hy  else  did  the  commanders  of  our  army  in  1794  meet  the 
Abominable  edicts  of  the  Jacobins  prohibiting  quarter  to  th# 
iKnglish,  with  a  reproof  to  those  insane  rulers — a  protest  in  die 
face  of  the  world — and  a  generous  reoommend^on  to  ourtroop$ 
tt>  abstain  from  retaliation  f  In  truth,  were  the  contrary  max* 
ims  allowed,  the  smallest  breach  of  the  law  of  nations  would  d^ 
sure  the  immediate  and  total  overthrow  of  the  system,  Which  hat 
ilone  more  for  die  civility  and  peace  of  die  wond  dwai  conquer- 
ors ot  mobs  have  been  able  to  efiect  against  those  inestimaU^ 
Messings. 

The  doctrine  here  laid  down,  vras  no  doubt  broached  by  fiSr 
W.  Scott  incidentally,  in  the  course  of  an  elaborate  argnmentt 
of  which  it  did  not  mrm  the  main  drift ; — it  was  more  of  an 
MfVrr  dictum  than  of  a  point  ruled  5  and,  unquesdoni^ly,  it  waa 
not  the  principal  point  in  the  case.  But  me  ^Kcta  of  jtidges 
must  not  be  taken  like  admissions  of  advocates  in  the  course  of 
argument — concessions  of  <Hie  point  in  order  to  jusdfy  anod»a\. 
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A  jbdge  rule«  maite  0t  }&^  solemnly,  on  every  ]>oiDt  %rliich  Im 
deliberatelj  decide^  upon  c  nnd  m  he  is  not  arguing  to  support 
n  particuhu*  doctrine*  all  tna|  h^  lays  down  for  law  in  cxplaihin^ 
and  recommending  that  doctrine  must  be  taken  to  be  law,  as  fur 
ps  his  authority  can  make  it  so. 

What,  then,  it  mav  be  asked,  is  the  6ne  bellipfcrent  to  do 
when  the  otie  violates  the  clenr  law  of  nations,  by  establishing  « 
blockade  unsupported  by  actual  force  ?  Tlie  principle  now  con- 
tended for,  and  on  the  great  authorities  referred  to,  would  justi- 
fy thb  answer, — that  tte  utmost  extent  of  retaliation  is  to  assist 
in  neutrah  in  evading  such  an  order  of  blockade.  But  if  neu- 
trals should  be  found  willing  to  obey  the  order,  it  may  seem  fit 
that  the  retaliation  should  proceed  a  step  fbrtherj  and  that 
]£ngland,  for  example,  being  declared  in  a  state  of  blockade  hy 
France,  should  be  authorised,  in  her  turn,  to  declare  France  in 
a  state  of  Wockade  with  respect  to  whatever  neutrals  may  acquis 
csce  in  the  Frendi  declaration*  This  principle,  however,  must 
be  taken  with  some  limitations  j  because,  if  the  French  procla* 
mation  be  a  mere  empty  throat,  a  mere  insult  to  the  neutralst 
incapable  of  reallv  injuring  either  them  or  us,  we  diall  not  sure- 
ly be  justified  in  inflicting  sudi  a  blockade  as  may  utterly  anni- 
hilate their  intercourse  with  the  enemy.  Tlie  iVench  decree 
pays  to  America— Your  ships  shall  not  go  to  and  from  England; 
— k  is  a  decree  which  France  cannot  execute :  And  if  America 
refills  to  go  to  War  with  her  on  account  of  it,  what  does  she 
more,  than  despise  a  mere  idle  threat,  or  put  up  with  an  emptj 
inault  I  This  is  no  ground  for  retaliating  on^mei^ica*  No  one 
ean  pretend  that  England  has  a  rigiit  to  insist  u{X)n  America 
acooanting  to  her  for  all  the  insults  she  may  endure^  or  to  make 
that  neutral  state  receive  real  ii^uries  at  her  bands,  because  she 
has  taken  insults  at  the  hands  of  her  enemy.  If,  indeed,  Ame- 
rica not  only  refuses  to  quarrel  with  France  on  this  score,  but 
oeatet,  in  consequai^  of  the  French  decree,  to  trade  with  Er^ 
land,  it  may  be  thought  more  reasonable  that  England  should 
have  the  stoia  right  of  preventing  her  from  tradiqg  widi  Fnwcc, 
Nevcrtbelesa,  they  who  maintain  this  point,  ipust  be  prepared  to 
admit  that  neutraiB  have  no  longer  a. right  to  trade  with  whom-r 
^pever  they  please,  and  to  give  up  a  ceitain  commercial  inter- 
course at  their  own  pleasure.  The  support  of  this  doctrine  of 
jretaliation  would  lead  to  an  acknowledgment,  that  a  cessation  of 
commercial  intercourse  is  a  just  ground  of  war.  However,  wo 
are  not  disposed  to  raise  speculative,  questions,  and  argue  on  a 
state  of  facts  which  has  never  existed.  America  nev<^  did  ac- 
luicsce  in  the  French  decrees;  and  slie  ceased  to  ti*ade  with 
England,  only  wliea  England  adoptetl  a  particular  and  stranga 
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modification  of  the  new  French  principles  of  blodcade.  We 
•hall  take  for  granted  the  "right  of  retaliitting  on  the  enemy 
At  the  expense  of  the  neutral)  and  inquire  how  this  right 
is  limited)  and  whether  it  has  been  exercised  under  the  fit  Ii« 
mitations  ? 

*  If  any  one  were  asked,  what  would  be  a  proper  retaliation  of 
die  blockade  proclaimed  against  England  r  he  would  naturally 
answer — a  similar  blockade  proclaimed  against  Prance.  The 
object  of  such  a  measure  would  be  sufficiently  intelligible.  Whe- 
ther attainable  or  not  is  another  question, — and  one  which  be- 
longs to  the  political  view  of  the  case — a  view  not  now  before  us: 
But  a  blockade  of  France  would  have  an  intelligible  reference  to 
the  blockade  of  England  5  and,  while  it  only  called  upon  neutrab 
to  bear  from  us  as  much  as  tliey  chose  to  bear  from  our  enemy 
(the  sok?,  though  we  fear  no  very  triumphant  justification  of 
such  a  retaliating  measure  as  relatitig  to  neutrals),  it  would  offe*. 
some  chance  of  compelling  the  enemy  to  alter  his  conduct- 
recur  to  the  old  established  law  of  nations,  and  cease  violat- 
ing neutral  commerce.  England,  however,  by  the  first  Order* 
in  Council,  inflicted  no  such  retaliation  upon  France.  She 
endeavoured,  on  the  other  hand,  to  monopolize,  instead  of  re- 
taliating. In  answer  to  a  decree  which  said,  No  one  shall  trade 
with  England  $  she  said,  Every  one  shaU  trade  ifrith  En^and, 
or  give  up  all  trading  whatsoever, — instead  *>f  saying,  as  rfie 
ou^it  to  have  done.  No  one  shall  trade  with  Firance.  llie 
blockade  was  thus  afiected  to  be  retaliated  5  but  it  was  in  reality 
met,— ;- not  with  a  counter  blockade,  but  with  a  monopoly; — ^and 
this  conduct  was  botl^  contrary  to  the  rule  which  it  pretended  to 
foUow,  and  wholly  incapable  of  either  making  the  neutral  cease 
to  acquiesce  in  the  enemy's  illegal  proceedings,  or  compelling  the 
eneiny  to  abandon  those  measures.  For  it  neidier  preventea  the 
neutral  firom  trading  as  extensively  as  before,  nor  distressed  die 
enemy  by  cutting  on  his  intercourse  widi  neutrals; — it  cmly  ham- 
pered, and  insured  and  harassed  the  trade  of  the 'former,  and 
prescribed  the  way  in  which  the  latter  should  be  traded  withaL 
Both  neutral  and  enemy  midit  trade  as  largely  as  before,  pro- 
vided they  chose  to  drive  t£at  traffic  through  the  medium  of 
Britisii  ports,  and  in  such  a  way  as  somewhat,  though  very  little^ 
to  assist  the  trade  of  those  ports.  It  is  therefore  quite  im*- 
possible  to  defend  the  Orders  in  Council  of  1807  on  the  principle 
o{  retaliation.  Their  preamble  states  that  principle-4)Ut  only 
to  abandon  it,  and  adopt  another  of  a  perfectly  diffi^rent  kind. 
The  preamble  says,  we  nave  a  right  to  retaliate ; — but  the  Order 
says,  we  will  not  do  so  useless  and  unprofitable  a  thing  as  to  re- 
taliate ; — ^we  wiH  cndejiypur  to  get  a  lit^e  good  traije  out  of  the 
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fii^.  The  edbstance  of  the  j)rocIaination  is — Wher^tt  we  hav^ 
a  right  to  retiJiate  by  Wockade  5  therefore  we  choose  not  to  do 
io ;  but  We  prefer  making  a  c^ain  pn^t  by  monopoly. 

In  April  1809,  these  orders  were  repealed  ;  and  anoAer  set 
Substituted  in  their  places  The  principle  now  resorted  to  was  a 
blockade  of  a  limited  es^tent,  comprehending  the  coasts  of  France^ 
Holland^  part  of  Germany,  and  the  north  of  Italy ; — and  as  iim 
blockade'  wa?  absolute,  admitting  of  no  receptions,  and  no  eva- 
sion, by  touching  at  Britisfe  port»,  it  wears  on  th^  face  of  it  art 
appearance  of  more  strict  retaliation '  than  the  measure  to  whicH 
it  succeeded. — Yet,  how  has  it  been  followed  up  in  pt'actiee  ? 
By  a  series  of  Orders  in  Council,  adapted  to  particukr  cases,  au^ 
thorising  thousands  of  exceptions  in  a  year  to  the  blockade  ori- 

finaOy  imposed,  or  pretended  to  be  imposed,  the  breath  of  thrf 
lockade  has  now  become  the  rnle^  instead  of  the  exception : 
And,  while  we  affect  to  prev'ent  France  from  trading  with  any 
oUier  country,  in  order  to  starve  bef  into  a  compliance  with  thd 
law  of  nations ; — ^while  we  tell  America  that  we  are  reduced,  by 
the  state  oS  the  war  and  the  condact  of  the  enemy,  to  the  dis- 
agreeable necessity  of  preventing  all  commerce  with  France, — ' 
while  we  express  our  unfeigned  regret,  that  the  course  of  hostilities 
should  fall  heavy  upon  American  trade,  and  protest,  that  nothing 
could  reconcile  us  to  such  an  act  of  apparent  harshness  towards 
neutral  rights,  but  the  absolute  impossibDity  of  pensiitting  thd 
enemy  of  all  order,  to  trade  in  any  degree  whatever  wira  any 
nation  in  the  world  (for  our  case  is  this,  or  it  is  nothing):  We  a£ 
the  same  time  encourage  our  own  clandestine  traffic  vrith  that 
same  enemy  as  much  as  wc  can,  and  allow  all  neutrals  who  will 
submit  to  certain  indignities,  and  to  conditions  bendicial  k>  our- 
selves, as  ample  a  trade  with  hlockcidei  France  as  they  ever  be- 
jfore  enjoyed :  So  that  the  principle  of  the  original  orders  of  1 807 
is  revivea  underhand,  and  in  detail ;  and  the  blockade  of  1809^ 
when  interpreted  by  the  licenses,  is  found  to  mean,  like  that  of 
1807,  only  a  monopoly,  under  the  imposing  disguise  of  such  a 
m^»ure  as  might  press  hard  on  the  enemy,  and  oblige  neutrab 
to  resist  bis  encroachments,  while  it  forced  him  to  oDserre  thef 
public  law  of  Europe* 

In  what  light  such  measures  are  viewed  in  our  Prize  lioturts, 
we  may  easily  see,  hv  consulting  their  latest  decisions:  for,  till 
lately,  they  would  allow  of  no  illegal  proceedings,  even  whai 
strictly  tetaliatory.  But,  now  that  they  have  relaxed  the  an- 
cient rules,  and  allowed  one  belligerent  to  break  the  law,  in 
order  to  punish  another  for  a  breach  of  it,  we  shall  still  find 
them  confining  within  much  narrower  bounds  than  the  Go- 
vernment is  di^>oscd  to  walk  by^  this  right  of  retaliation.    The 
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€»fe  ot  iSmt  ¥o9f^  fecaitly  decided  hy  Sir  William  ScDtf,  I9011 
maqy  i^ccouuts  of  peculiar  authority  in  the  present  discu^Uopi 
but  chiofiy  tc)r  tbi§  reason,  tliat  no  former  judgment  of  ovd 
t'riae  tribunals  ever  showed  such  deference  to  the  muaiciptd  le^ 
gislation  of  the  qountry,  and  sucli  disposition  to  mix  it  up  with 
ths  public  law  in  regulatiiig  their  decisions^  In  the  outset^  Sif 
'William  Scott  dec&res  our  Orders  in  Council  to  be  purdy 

*  retaliaioti^i  lliey  are  so  declared  in  their  own  laiigua^ey 
<  and  in  die  uniform  language  of  the  Government  which 
^  has  eatabli&bed  tbem«    I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  thai 

*  they  would  cense  to  be  just  if  they  ceased  to  be  retahatory  | 
'  ana  they  would  cease  to  be  retaliatory,  from  the  moment  th€ 
^  enemy  retracts,  in  a  sincere  manner,  those  meacwrea  of  his« 

*  which  they  were  intended  to  retaliate. '  p.  4* 

It  having  been  objected  by  Dr  Herbert,  One  of  the  ^totinsel 
£)r  the  claimant,  that  the  Orders  in  Council  are  not  retallato^ 
inasmuch  as  they  are  iwrcompanied  with  th0  jLioense  trade# 
e  learned  Judge  thus  proceeds  to  comment  on  that  objectioiM 
It  is  inciitT>bent  upon  me,  I  think,  to  take  notice;  of  an  object 
tioQ  c^  Df  IJeybert\  to  the  ejnstence  of  the  Orders  in  Coun« 
til — ^namely,  that  Brilizh  subjecte  are,  notwitbstandin|af,  par-» 
tnitted  to  trade  with  France^  lUid  that  a  blockade,  which  ex^ 
dudes  the  subjects  of  all  other  countries  from  trading  with 
ports  of  die  enemv,  and  at  the  same  time  permits  any  access 
to  those  ports  to  the  sutigects  of  the  State  which  imposes  h,  i$ 
irregular,  illegal,  and  null.  And  J  agi^ee  to  the  position^  thai 
a  blUkade^  imposed  for  tfie  purpi^  qf  obtaining  a  ^otfmerci^ 
monopobf  fur  the  private  advantage  of  the  State  'Xihich  k/jfs  on 
suchblockade%  is  illegal  and  void^  on  the  Very  principle  upark 
nhich  it  isjomded.  *  (p.  10«)  He  then  endeavours  to  diow  that 
the  I^iccnse  trade  is  not  so  extensive  as  to  come,  or  to  bring  the 
measure  of  which  it  form^  a  part^  within  the  scope  of  this  ol>* 
servation.  The  iact,  however,  it  now  appears,  is  otherwise  | 
»  very  large  trade  having  been  carried  on  under  Ucense  between 
this  country  and  the  coast  pretended  to  be  blockaded  by  our 
Orders  in  CoundL  He  further  remai'ks,  that  the  License  trade 
is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  foreigners :  But  surely  it  signifies  no' 
thing  to  the  prindple,  whether  we,  underhand,  violate  our  own' 
blockade  by  our  own  or  by  foreign  vessels,  so  long  as  we  prohi<* 
bit  neutrals  from  trading  wiUi  France  directly^  The  last  an:' 
swer  which  he  gives  to  die  objection  amounts  to  this,  tlmt  the 
French  decrees,  conferring  on  us  a  ri^t  to  blodcade  France 
rigorously,  •  it  is  not  for  other  countries  to  inquire  how  fer  this 
^  country  may  be  able  to  relieve  itseli*  further  trom  the  aggres* 
^  sions  of  the  enemy. '  But  why  is  it  not  ?  and  how  does  this 
^groe  with  the  large  admission,  tnat  a  blockadey  which  ends  in 
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^  oommerc&df  monopoly^  k  ille^)  and  t<^,  on  theTery-prind- 
*  pie  upon  which  it  is  foundfed  f  *  Is  not  thid  relaxation  of  the 
•bkckaae^  take  it  in  whatever  li^t  we  raaiyy  a  relaxations  in  our 
own  &voury  of  the  prefistur^  which  we  pret«id  must  needs  be  in- 
flicted upon  the  enemy,  and  which  we  tindkate  in  regard  to  its 
effects  upon  neutrals,  only  on  the  grotftid  of  its  absolute  neces- 
sity to  the  subjugation  of  that  enemy  ?  Has  not  tlien  the  neu- 
tral a  full  r^^lu  to  complain  of  our  conduct,  in  pretending' te  de- 
stroy his  trsdCe^  for  the  better  management  of  the  w^r,  a»Hl  tfal» 
more  speedy  attainment  of  peace,  when  all  that  we  do,  in  reality, 
is  to  transfer  it  out  of  his  biandis  into  our  own,  for  the  more  pro- 
fitable ciUTyin&r  on  of  business,  and  the  more  speedy  acquisition 
61  wealth  ? — Have  we,  who  da  such  things,  any  right  to  abusfe^ 
the  Dutch,  who  blockaded  a  city,  and  secretfy  sold  it  provisions 
.and  8torefr---determined,  it  should  seem,  to  make  the  tftost  of 
their  war,  and,  if  they  coujki  not  Cake  t^  place,  to  fum  its  re- 
iistance  to  a  g<Kxl  account  t 

The  principle,  then,  oS  the  new  sjrstem — new  at  'teskt  in  et& 
Prize  courts,  and  repugnant  to  the  rules  l^df  down  by  our  most 
tmineitt  Juc^es  heretc^re,  is  profit  and  monopoly,  and  not  re« 
laliation  or  self-defence.  But,  more  recently,;  it  has  been  recom« 
Inended  on  such  grounds,  in  a  manner  still  mM-e  avowed  and  un* 
blushing.  His  Majesty's  ministers  are  said  to  have  lately  declared^ ' 
tiiat  the  defence  of  thieir  measures  rested,  not  so  mi^h  on  tbeit 
forcing  the  enemy  to  retract — ^for  this  ground  it  was  necessary 
to  abandon  in  the  face  of  the  notorious  fecCs — but  on  their  tend-* 
tocy  to  protect  our  trade  from  injurious  competition,  {See  Re* 
ports  of  the  Debate  on  Lord  LatCderdateh  aixd  Mr  Brott^kam's 
Motions  upon  the  Orders  in  Onmcil.)  It  was  contended,  ^at  if 
the  Orders  Were  withdrawn,  Aere  wouW  be  nothn^  to  prevent 
the  mami&ctures  of  the  Continent  from  getting  into  other  mais 
kets,  as  that  of  South  America,  possibfy  at  peace  freights,  un- 
der cover  of  the  American  flag ;  and  that  we  i^uld  be  under« 
sold,  or  at  any  rate  lose  the  exclusive  possession  of  those  mar-* 
kets.  It  Was  mferred,  that  to  the  new  measures  we  owed  our 
present  trade  in  a  great  dcigree  t  and  that,  to  protect  that  trade^ 
those  mcasuries  must  at  afi  events  be  persevered  in.  We  shall 
here  vmve  all:  dispute  about  the'  matter  of  fact,  on  which  this 
portentous  doctrine  rests.  We  rfiatt  not  inquire,  whether  our 
manufactures  are  really  come  to  such  a  pitch,  that  they  can  only 
keep  their  ground  by  the  assistance  of  main  force.  Nor  bhau 
we  ask  what  the  manufacturers  themselves  say  upon  this  matter^ 
and  whether  they  have  any  such  panic  fears  r  We  are  at  pre- 
sent dealing  with  a  dry  question  of  law — with  mere  matter  of 
right ;  and  to  clear  the  way  for  the  argument — ^indeed  to  raise 
Cm  question  at  aU-Hit^emust  aduut  tlie  &cts,  on  the  assumption 
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of  wlucii  tbifi  tnost  stftuog^  of  doctHnes  js  brought  fianwd^  and 
for  the  first  time,  in  the  hifetofy  of  civilized  ^ovcr»ment8,  opert- 
ly  and  daringly  avowed^  howdflen  (oeVet  it  may  have  been  ed- 
.  vertly  acted  upon^  ^  least  wkh  a  inore  decent  diamc.  > 

We  say,  then,  that  though  all  the  facets  should  be  admitted^ 
though  the  greatest  gain  should  be  alloMred  tp  flcnr  from  tfte  Ordem 
.in  Council*  and  in  generd  firpm  the  liewfangled  right  of  blockade; 
. — this  affords  not  only  ilo  defence  of  those  measutea,  if  th^  am 
otherwise  untenable  upon  principles,  but  is  a  topic  which  csa^ 
not  even  be  stated  ^r;?  ^  in  the  ar^^ument ; — that  it  hay  no  inore 
!to  do  with  the  quesitionf  than  th^  great  value  of  the  booty  has 
widi  the  defence  of  the  pirate  who  is  on  trial  £>r  having  pltm^ 
dered  it.  The  American*  have  a  right  to,  tra^le  with  our  eo^my^ 
unless  we  can  show  that  justice,  and  th^  ackdowlcc^^  rights  ex 
'  belligerents  with  regard  to  nedti-als,  limit  or  abrogate  that  riJQ[hl. 
We  say,  they  shall  not  trad^  with  our  eiielny;  ^id  ^hen  th^ 
comfjain  of  this  infraction  of  their  rights^  we  answer,  that  if  th^ 
IFere  permitted  to  carry  on  such  a  trade,  it  Ivoyld  interfere  with 
thegains  of  our  own  commerce ! 

'Diey  whonMunta^i  such  a  monsU'ous  position — tney  who  throw 
at  out  evwa$  a  makeweight  in  the  prcj^eht  daseussion — must  be  pre^ 
pared  to  ccmtend^  <W  uie  love  of  gain  i$  4  just  cause  of  hostilidesi 
— and  diat  li  .nation  is  at  any  time  edtitled  to  make  #ar  ifpon  its 
neighbours,  for  the  sake  of  increasing  its  oilii  trade,  ^^ay,  thc^ 
must  be  ready  tx>  maintwi  (for  it  is  scarcely  going  a  step  further^ 
that  we  have  a  just  ri^ht  to  quarrel  with  im  unoffending.people.  Sot 
the  sake  of  plundermg  their  ships,  and  nuasacking.  tneir  ware^ 
houses.  Now,  Englax^has  ^metimes  swerved  from  th^  onty  path 
-which  a  great  nation  can  ever  pursue,  consisteitt^  with  its^Konotir 
and  diaracter»  She  hat  carried  on  the  slave*trade,  and  defended 
it  becauite  il  was  lucrative^  Sie  has  seisMxi  the  property  of  her 
neighbours,  wnile  they  confided  in  the  subsistii^  relations  of  p^acci 
She  has,  oti  some  plea  of  state-necessity,  burnt  theotpitaLc^  a 
friendlY  stQte,.in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  its  warlike  re^urA 
ces :  But,  to  diis  period  of  time,  she  has  never  laid  it  dow^  open*^ 
)y  as  a  maxim,  that  all  right,  and  all  public  law,  is  at  an  end— ^ 
that  interest  alon^  is  her  guide-^-and  that  she  has  a  title  to  des* 
pise  all  principles — to  moke  a  mock  of  every  thing  like  justice  a^ 
mong  n/»tions,  as  often  as  she  can  make  a  profit  by  such  mon^rouff 
deeds  of  perfidy  and  violence.  Let  us  hope  that  such  principles 
have  been  rashly  hazarded*  and  will  be  quickly  retracted.  Sure-i 
ly,  if  an  American  war  Is  so  dear  to  our  rulers— -if  they  must 
at  all  risks  have  a  rupture  with  the  only  free  people  beside  our* 
selves  now  left  in  the  workl-^-if  they  are  quite  resolved  upon 
finally  shutting  up  the  best  and  safest  market  which  yet  remains 
to  our  industry—  they  may  find  some  less  revoking  pretext  joh 
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Mlidi  to  feand  dieir  Aneasur^ ;  and  v/e  ferventiv  trusly  that  id 
^r^t  k  Calamity  ma:y  fall  upon  t&e  country  and  Uie  worid,  unatr 
mid^  by  ^  additional  and  most  needless  aggravatioh  of  a  ma- 
nfiSs^to,  wtiicb  outrages  all  die  principles  that  hold  efthet*  men  ot 
Mldcfm  together,  and  stand  between  iis  and  uohrersa)  anarclnr. 

We  fcave  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  legaKty,'  or  ifiegamy^ 
of  d^  Orders  in  Conncil,  and  the  instructions  <6onnectra  wiA 
dki^m-,.  ^  a  matter  cafpabte  of  being  ^scussed  ntid  decided  upOft' 
in  judidttures  actucdly  existing.     We  have  been  su^posihgt  that 
lliere  sute  toorts  tv-here  redress  may  be  obtain^  by  individuab 
flt^Aofst  ads  of  ibnie,  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  nations ;  ahdf 
We  ar^  wtlHhg  to  please  ourselves  with  the  idea^  that  the  pern?* 
dbtts  ekoimle  of  France  has  liot  shut  up  those  ibiintttns  of  ju^ 
th^,  Itfkd  left  in  dieir  room  some  impure  aiul  uncertain  channi^^^ 
flbwing  al  the  command,  or  by  di^  caprice,  of  ppfitidans.    Tfie 
K&e  teurts  ar^  understood  to  be  judicatures,  which  dedde  the' 
tfu^ti6ns  toming  before  diem  according  to  the  pnncil^es  of  the 
mikerd  hew  of  nations,  recognized  all  over  the  civilized  World.' 
This  h#  is  proverbially  the  sarttie  in  every  country,  like  that  ht 
nature  :  Non  estaKa  Romat^  alia  Athenis.    Were  it  otherwise/ 
iiideed,  there  cbiild  b^  no  such  thing;  and  to  ^peak  of  a  hpta  ofnd^ 
itdnswc/tid  be  a  mockery.    Two  parties,  dieii,  come  before  sudi 
a'cbttift  $  the  oite  demamHng  conoeihnation  of  a  vessel  or  cargo, ' 
sMzed onder  ascertain  Order  of  Cotmdl,  and  the  odier  resisting' 
the  d^ili^,  and  daimitig  restitution.    What  questions  do  they* 
Ans  raise  for  acQudication  ?    First,  whether  ttie  Order  ih  Coun« 
dl  wisk  consistent  with,  or  repugnant  to  the  law  of  hadons  t 
NMt,'  wheUiier  the  seizure  was  made  Within  the  tehns  of  the 
Otiet  f    The  ftfist  of  these  questions  is  to  this  fbO  as  material 
as  the  si^nd ;  because  the  court  must  decide  accoi^g  to  the 
hw  of  nations,  and  distribute  eqtlal  justice  between  the  govern-- 
mefkt  of  the  country  where  it  happens  to  sit,  and  the  goverri- 
lAenfe  or  subjects  of  foreign  8tates>  and  the  Order  b^g,  fn 
tfttthi  a  ttere  act  of  one  of  the  tWo  ^vefnments,  its  legamy  ii 
a  question  for  the  court. 

Such  is  the  ^eral  dofctrine,  we  apprehend,  on  this  suWect — 
but  it  is  laid  down  s6  much  more  dearly  and  forcibly  by  the 
edebrated  Jddge  to  whose  oj^iiions  we  have  so  often  referred, 
tfiat  we  must  be  excus^l  for  calling  in  hk  justly  revered  autho^ 
rity  to  ouip  support. — We  allude  to  his  beauuful  judgment  in 
the  fomons  case  of  the  Swedish  convoy  (The  Mai^a^  Paulsen^ 
June  11,  1799.)  This  was  A  question,  as  our  readers  will  re-^ 
«dy6t;  respe^6ting  the  right  bf  itoarch  for  contraband  of  wan 
The  Swedish  convoy  had  been  tnet  by  an  English  cmizer; 
afad,  acting  mdey-i^emaAi^ted  ofdmof  their  own  govern* 
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iBent»  they  had  refiised  to  be  searchecL  For  thiff  refusal  of  the 
cpnvoy  ship,  and  for  preparing  to  repel  force  by  force^  the  mer« 
chant  ships  were  seized  and  broi^bt  in  for  condemnation.  Each 
party  acted  luidcr  the  orders  ot  their  respective'  governm^its^ 
ivho  severally  held  the  opposite  opimoos  touching  the  right  of 
search ; — England  maintaining  it  m  proclamations,  orda-s  and 
manifestoes-r-lSweden,  with  the  other  Baltic  powers,  denying  it^ 
as  l^ey  had  don^  twenty  years  before ;  and  embodying  their  de* 
nial  in  state  papers  and  conventions.  To  determine  this  im- 
portant and  much  disputed  c)uestion  between  the  two  ^^ies^ 
Vfas  the  delicate  task  which  now  devolved  upon  Sir  William. 
Scott — and  which  is  universally  admitted,  we  believe,  to  have 
been  performed  by  him  with  the  ^eatest  justice  and  ability** 

*  In  forming  my  judgma^U,  f says  mis  distinguished  Judge),  I^ 
*.  trust  that  tt  has  not  escapea  my  anxious  recollection  for  one 

*  moment  what  it  is  that  tne  duUr  of  mj^  station  calls  for  from 
^.  me  I  namely,  to  consider  myselt  as  stationed  here^  not  to  de^, 

*  liver  occasional  and  shifting  opinions,  to  serve  presetU  purpotes 

*  of  particular  national  interest  t  but  to  administer;  with  mdif> 
^  terence,  that  justi^  which  the  law  of  nations  holds  out,  with- 
<  out  distinction,  to  independent  states,  some  happening  to  be 

*  neutral,  and  some  to  be  belligerent.    The  seat  of  judicial  au-, 

*  thority  is  indeed  locally  here  in  the  beOigerent  country,  aecord- 

*  ing  to  the  known  law  and  practice^  ot  nations;  but  the  lam 
'^  itself  HAS  no  locality.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  perscm  who  sits, 
'/here^  to  determine  this  question  exactly  as  he  would  determine 
^'the  same  question  if  sitting  at  Stockholm  ;— to  assert  no  pre- 
^  tensions  on  the  part  of  &eat  Britain  which  he  would  not 
'  •  allow  to  Sweden  in  the  same  curcumstapces  i — and  to  impose 
^.no  duties  on  Sweden  as  a  neutral  country  which  he  would  not 
*. admit  to  belong  to  Great  Britain  in  the  same  character.  If, 
^  therefore^  I  mjstake^  the  law  in  this  matter^  I  mistake  that 
^  ^which  Iconsidor  sfi  the  universal  law  upon  the  question ; — a  ■ 
^ .  question  r^rdix^  one  of  the  most  important  rights  of  belli- 

*  gerent  nations,  r^itively  to  neutrals. '  (1.  Rob.  350^) 

,  .lie  tl^  inouiresf  whmier  the  claim  of  England  is  suppprted ' 
tjjr  "the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  as  collected  from  aujtho-  - 
rity  ^M  frqm  th^  genend  practice  of  states  y — and,  determinii:^ 
t^  it  is  consistent  with  those  principles^  he  a^ks^  whether  the . 
authority  of  the  neutral  sovereign,  beim;  interposed,  can  I^pUy 
vary  the  rights  of  the  .belligerept~which  he. answers  very  mar- 
i^^^th^  negative:  a,nd|,  m  every j>art  of  his  argument,  whece 
Keaippeals  to-lHe  practice  of  .nations,  Kewill  be  satisfied  with, 
niothmg  fhort  of  nntfiairm  and  constanl.iwge  $ — iyhere  he  reliea 
•}i;pretenuqns,,  t^pseprefepy nns  nuut  Jbive  been  acquiesced  ia . 
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by  the  wotU  generally.  Indeed,  when  he  quotes  the  procian»^ 
ticHi  1672,  and  the  Order  c^  Council  1664,  he  says,  <  I  am 
^^  aware»  that  in  those  orders  and  proclamations  are  to  be  found 
^  some  articles  not  very  consistent  with  the  law  of  nations,  as 

*  onderscood  now,  or  indeed  at  that  time,  for  thev  are  expressly 
'  ceasured  by  Lord  Clarendon. '    ^  But, '  he  adds,  <  the  arti- 

*  cle  I  refer  to  is  not  of  diose  he  reprehends ;  and  it  is  obsen^ 

*  able,  that  Sir  Robert  Wiseman,  then  the  king's  advocate-ge- 
'  neral,  who  reported  upon  tlie  articles  in  1673,  and  expresses 
'  a  disiq^proba^on  of  some  of  them  as  harsh  and  novel,  does  not 

*  mark  this  article  with  any  observation  of  cenbure. '  {ibicL  368.) 

In  the  same  spirit  we  find  the  learned  Judge  ruling  ano- 

.  ther  mreat  question,  in  the  case  of  the  Flad  Oyen^  Martenson^ 

alrea^  referred  to.     Mentioning  the  pretension  of  the  French 

^govemm^it  to  condemn  in  neutral  ports  as  ^  an  attempt  made 

*  for  the  very  first  time  in  the  world,  in  the  year  1799, '  he 
-addfi,  '  In  my  opinion*  if  it  could  be  shown  that,  reading  mere 
'^  speculative  general  principles,  such  a  condemnation  ought  to 

'  be  deemed  sufficient,  that  would  not  be  enough ; — more  must 

*  be  proved:  it  must  be  skaaacn  that  it  is  conformable  to  the  usage 

*  and  practice  if  natums. ' — *  A  great  part, '  he  continues,  *  of 
'  *  the  law  oir  nations,  stands  on  no  other  foundation.    It  is  in- 

*  troduced,  indeed,  fa^  general  principles,  but  it  travels  with 

*  those  genaral  principles  osxfy  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  if  it 

*  stops  there,  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  go  furtlier,  and  to  say 

*  that  mere  general  speculations  would  bear  you  out  in  a  farther 
^  progress*  For  instance^  <ai  mere  general  principles  it  is  law- 
'  ful  to  destroy  your  en^ny  j  and  mere  gaieral  principles  make 
^  no  great  difference  as  to*  the  manner  by  which  this  is  to  be 

*  efie^ed  j  but  the  conv^itional  law  of  mankind,  which  is  evi^ 

*  denced  in  their  practice,  doeti  make  a  distinction,  and  allows 

*  some,  and  prohibits  other  modes  of  destruction  $  and  a  belli- 
'  gerent  is  l)ound  to  confine  himseU*  to  those  modes  which  the 

*  common  practice  of  mankind  has  employed,  and  to  relinquish 

*  those  which  the  same  practice  has  not  brought  within  the 

*  ordinary  exercise  of  war,  however  sanctioned  by  its  prindplea 

*  mid  purposes. '  We  etitnestly  recommend  this  excellent  pas- 
sage to  die  attention  of  those  who.  sent  a  brigade  of  bbod- hounds 
to  track  and  tear  in  pieces  the  Maroon  negroes  in  Jamaica ;  and 
more  recemly  endeavoured  to  deprive  the  enemy's  hospitals  of 
«De  of  the  most  healing  plants  which  providence  has  bestowed 
upon  suffering  mcNrtals*  To  the  authors  of  the  same  measures 
've  would  submit  the  following  paragraph.    ^  It  is  my  duty  not 

*  U>  admit,  that  because  oi|e  i^^tion  has  tliought  proper  to  d^- 

*  pan  from  the  common 'Usese  of  the  world)  ana  to  meet  the 

X  2  *    ♦  notke 
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'*  notice  of  mankind  in  a  new  and  unprecedented  manner,  tluit 

*  I  am  on  that  account  under  the  necessi^  of  ackiiowIef%tng 

*  the  efficacy  of  such  a  novel  institotien,  merely  because  gemerSi 

*  theory  might  give  it  a  degree  of  counte&ance,  independent  tf 
'  all  practice,  from  the  eartiest  history  of  roanUnd.    The  insti" 

*  ttmonmmt  conform  to  the  test  laWy  ami  Ukemte  tQ  the  ccmsttM 

*  usage  upon  the  rkatter. '  (1.  Rob.  139,  eisiqf.) 

When  we  bear  in  mbd  the  utter  noreky oftbe  new  principles  df 
blockade, — their  repugnance  to  constant  usage,  and  to  all  soondge- 
ileral  principle,  and  apply  to  them  thereasottmgs  Dowdted,  we  msrf 
fed  di^sed  to  conclude  this  part  of  the  sirgBmefit  iift  the  words 
of  die  same  hi|^  authority,  while  discnssing  the  doetrineB  of  the 
armed  neutrality*    *  It  is  high  tfane  flat  the  legal  merit  of  sucH  a 

*  pretensiott  should  be  disposed  ofone  way  or  other:-**-Ith^s  bean 

*  for  some  few  years  past  preparing  In  Europe, — ^it  is  e%tatsnAy 

*  fit  that  it  shomd  be  brot^ht  to  the  tMI  o{  judicM  iecmm  # 
^  for  a  worse  state  c^  things  cannot  exist,  tfwa  tkat  of  an  imdt- 
^  termined  conflict  between  Ae  ancient  law  of  nations,  as  imder- 

*  stood  and  practised  for  centnries  by  dviliaed  national  and  a 

*  modern  project  of  iunofation,  utterly  fatoonsisteiit  with  it  ^ 
'  and,  in  my  apprdiension,  not  More  inconsistent  with  it  than 
^  with  the  amity  of  ncjghbounng  slates,  and  lire  personal  aafieCy 
^  of  their  respective  sul^ects.  *  (1.  Rob.  877.) 

Such  were  the  sound,  niOghtened,  and  c^nntant  doctrines 
promulgated  by  the  learned  Judge,  in  the  year$  1796-  and  17M 
— doetrmes  wholly  unconnected  wMi  any  *  pteseni  furpou  tf 

*  partimktr  nmHonal  intereU  ;  * — ^muaflnenced  by  any  preference 
or  *  iuHnetUm  to  iniepenAent  iidttets  '^-^elirered  from  jt  feai 

*  of  judicial  atdhorify  localfy  hero '  indeed,  but  acoopding  to  a 
hwwhich  *kasnolocaliti^*  andbyonewfaese*  i&A^sf  if  todM<K 

*  mhtetheyuexfion  esvieti^askewoMdetermineihesaMefuestioHf 

*  if  sitting  at  Stockhotm^^—*^  asserting  no  preteimons^  on  ikep^ 
^  qfGi-eai  Britain^  which  he  mxmli  nof  albm  to  Sweden. '  If'a 
questiott  had  then  arisea  oh  Ae  fegafily  of  a  sieianre  nndsr  the 
new  law  of  Mockade,  we  can  Mtenain  but  litde  dodsl  liow*^tfa!t 

'  eminent  Judge  woiild  hare  dealt  widi  it ;  an^  certi^aty,  notW 
whatever,  as  to  the  authoriu  which  he  woutd  have  sJkmid 
to  the  mere  proclamation  m  the  one  beiigereat,  idben  dtfld 
in  the  manner,  and  with  the  fbree  of  Matote  law,  to  ov«mde 
the  claim  of  a  neutral.  So,  too,  must  neutral  nations  haive 
thought ;  and,  satisfied  with  the  toulid  and  iti^rdal  nrindoka 
which  were  ao  expBcitly  laid  down  in  the  cases  cftike  Jttad  O^ 
and  Sofedish  convog^  they  acquiesced  in  the  particolar  i4)plieatiaB 
c^them,  hard  though  it  hiqppened  to  bear  on  t&dr  i;ateresi^i& 
tfcodt  individual  jnstancas, 
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^fifremn  Iittp  p^e^ed  a^ay  sipce  the  period  of  those  beau-» 
^fiil  dpctrtncs — aft  ift|(u^  not  m^ked  by  any  general  change 
^  characttf  ftfoong  neatrabf  or  any  new  atrocities  on  the 
aart  of  th^  l|effigercfn|8,-f-diMiingaiAed  by  no  pretentions  which 
Dad  noi  freqnentty  fad!i>i^  Wen  set  lai  by  the  different  paities  m 
the  war,  except  uiBt  oq  both  Mdes  the  r^ht  of  unlimited  block-* 
ade  bad  b^eea  asserted  France  complaining  that  Epglund,  ia 
1806,  and  previondy,  exercised  Ais  power,  had  declared  En^* 
knd  and  ber  cobras  in  a  stat^  of  blockade ;  and  Enaland,  in 
iter  torn,  "proclaimed  aU  France,  and  her  allies,  blockaded^ 
There  were  orders  and  decrees  on  both  sides ;  and  both  parties 
4Cted  upo9  tiienru  The  neutrals  pro^tested  i  and,  recollecting 
the  abun^l  and  impartial  prtnctples  of  our  Prize  courts  in  179& 
and  1799,  tJi^  appealed  io  that  ^judidal  author!^  which  lias 
^  its  seat  locaify  here, '  but  is  bound  to  enforce  ^  a  Jaw  that  lias 

*  no  locality, '  aaid  *  to  ^d^tennlne  ia  London  exactly  as  it  would 

*  in  Stockhobu '  The  ^iiiestion  arose,  whether  those  orders  and 
decrees  of  one  belligerent  justified  lihe  capture  <rf  a  neutral  tni-» 
d&r ;  and  Cm  this  point  we  find  i^ir  W.  ^^fgoU  delivering  himself 
with  his  accustomed  eloquence, — ^idi  a  power  of  language,  in<^ 
4eed,  whidi  ne^er  forsakes  tiim^— ^nd  miidi  might  nave  con- 
vinced any  person,  except  the  sufihring  parties  ,to  whom  it  was 
addressed. — Case  of  tike  ibur,  SQM  May^  1 8 1 K 

^  It  is  atri<^  true,  dtat  by  die  oonslitotion  of  this  country, 
^  the  King  «n  Councfl  possesses  leg;idative  rights  over  this  Court, 
^  and  haa  power  to  issue  orders  and  instructions  which  it  is 
^  bound  4o  obey  and  enforce ;  and  ihese  constitute  tlie  written . 
<  law  of  tUs  Court    ^Zliese  two  prepositions,  that  the  Court  is 

*  bound  to  administer  the  Law  of  Nations,  abd  that  it  is  bound 
^  to  enforce  the  King's  Orders  in  Council,  are  not  at  all  incon** 
f  sbtent  with  each  oraer;  because  these  Orders  and  Instructions 
^  are  presumed  to  conform  themselves,  under  diegiven  circum- 
f  stances,  to  the  pi^nciples  of  its  unwritten  law.  They  arc  either 
^  directory  applications  of  those  principles  to  the  cases  indicated 
^  in  them— -cases  which,  with  all  the  foots  and  chrcumstances 
f  belonging  to  them,  and  whidi  constitute  their  legal  diaracter,. 
^  could  De  but  imp^ecdy  known  to  the  Court  itself;  or  they 
-*  are  positive  Regulations,  consistent  with  those  principles,  ap« 
^  plying  to  matters  which  require  more  exact  ana  definite  rules 
^  Cniin  those  general  principles  are  capable  of  furnishing. 

*  The  constitution  of  this  Court,  relatively  to  the  legislative 

5  power  of  the  King  in  Council,  is  analogous  to  that  of  the 

-#  Courts  of  Common  Law  rebtivelv  to  that  of  the  Parliament: 

f  of  this  kingdom.     Those  Courts  have  their  unwritten  law,  thft 

^  approved  principled  of  natural  reason  and  justice; — ^thev  have 

•  likewise 
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likewise  the  written  or  statute  law  In  Acts?  of  Parltonent;  wfltck 
are  directory  applications  of  the  saitie  principles  to  pardcnlar 
subjects,  or  positive  regulations  consistent  with  them,  upon* 
matters  which  would  remain  too  much  at  large,  if  they  were 
left  to  the  imperfect  information  which  the  Courts  could  ex- 
tract from  mere  general  speculations;  What  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  individuals  who  preside  in  those  Courts,  if  re- 
quired to  enforce  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  contnidicted 
those  principles,  is  a  question  which  I  presume  they  would 
not  entertain  a  priori;  because  they  will  not  entertain  a  priori 
the  supposition  that  any  such  will  arise.  In  like  manner,  this 
C)urt  win  not  let  itself  loose  into  speculations  as  to  what  would 
be  its  duty  under  such  an  emergency;  becauseit^nnot, with- 
out extreme  indecency,  presume  that  any  such  emergency  will 
happen  ;  and  it  is  the  less  disposed  to  entertain  them,  because 
its  own  observation  and  experience  attest  the  general  conformity 
of  such  orders  and  instructions  to  its  principles  of  unwritten 
law. '  p.  2,  S. 

Here  there  are  two  propositions  mentioned,  asserting  two  s^ 
veral  duties  which  the  C)urt  has  to  perform.  One  oi  these  is 
very  clearly  described  ; — the  duty  of  listening  to  Orders  in  C)un- 
cil,  and  proclamations  issued  by  one  of  the  parties  before  the 
Court ; — the  other,  the  duty  of  administering  the  Law  of  Na- 
tions, seems  so  little  consistent  with  the  former,  that  we  natural- 
ly go  back  to  the  preceding  passage  of  the  judgment  where  a 
more  particular  mention  is  made  of  it.  *  This  court, '  says  th^ 
learned  Judge,  •  is  bound  to  administer  the  Law  of  Nations  to 
^  the  subjects  of  other  countries,  in  the  diflferent'  relatione  in 

*  which  they  may  be  placed  towards  this  country  and  its  go- 

*  vernment.     This  is  what  other  countries  have  a  right  to  de- 

*  mand  for  their  subjects,  and  to  cx>mplain  if  they  receive  it 
^  not.     This  is  its  unwritten  law  evidenced  in  the  course  of  its 

*  decisions,  and  collected  from  the  common  usage  of  civilized 

*  states.' 

The  faultless  language  of  this  statement  all  will  readily  confess 
and  admire.  The  more  judicial  virtues  of  clearness  and  con- 
sistency may  be  more  douhiftil  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  have 
been  studying  the  Law  of  Nations  under  the  same  Judge,  when 
ruling  the  cases  of  the  Flod  Oj/en  and  Swedish  Convoy.  It  is 
with  great  reluctance  that  we  enter  upon  any  observations  which 
may  appear  to  question  any  thing  stated  by  snch  accurate  re- 
porters as  Dr  Edwards  and  Sir  C.  Robinson,  to  have  been  deli- 
vered in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  But  we  Imveno  choice  left; 
— we  must  be  conteiit  to  make  our  election  between  the  doctrine^ 
©f  JT99  and  Ibll,  and  to  abandon  one  or  the  othor.  TTie  re- 
luctance 
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lactanoe  whidi  we  fed  is  therefore  matmalfy  diminished ;  for,  {f 
-we  venture  to  dispute  tlie  law  recently  laid  down  by  the  learned 
Judge,  it  is  upon  his  own  authority  in  times  but  a  nttle  removed 
horn  ihe  present  in  pcniil  of  date,  and  nowise  differing  from 
them  in  any  odier  respect. 

How  then  can  the  Court  be  said  to  administer  the  unwritten 
law  of  nations  between  contending  states,  if  it  aHows  that  one 
government,  within  whose  territories  it  *  locally  htw  its  seat,  * 
to  make  alterations  on  that  law  at  any  moment  of  time  ?  And 
by  what  Stretch-  of  ingenuity  can  we  reconcile  the  position,  that 
me  Court  treats  the  English  government  and  foreign  claimants 
alike,  determining  the  cause  exactly  as  it  would  if  sitting  in  the 
claimant's  country,  with  the  new  position,  that  the  En^ish  go« 
vemment  possesses  legislative  powers  over  the  Court,  and  that 
its  orders  are  in  the  uiw  of  nations  what  statutes  are  in  the  bo* 
dy  of  municipal  law  ?  These  are  questions  which,  we  believe, 
the  combined  skill  and  address  of  the  whole  Doctors  of  either 
law  may  safely  be  defied  to  answer. 

•  Again : — What  analocy  is  there  between  the  proclamations 
of  one  belligerent,  as  rebting  to  points  in  the  law  of  nations, 
md  the  enactments  of  statute,  as  regarding  the  common  law  of 
the  land  i  Were  there  indeed  any  general  council  of  civilized 
states — any  congress  such  as  that  fancied  in  Henry  IV.'s  famous 
project  for  a  perpetual  peace — any  amphyctyonic  council  fb# 
modem  Europe  j  its  decisions  and  edicts  might  bear  to  the  e- 
«tabiidied  public  law  the  same  relation  that  statutes  have  to  the 
municipal  code ;  because  they  would  be  the  enactments  of  a 
common  head,,  binding  on  and  acknowledged  by  ^e  whole  bo- 
dy. But  the  edicts  of  one  state,  in  questions  between  that  state 
and  foreign  powers— or  between  that  state  and  the  subjects  of 
foreign  powers— or  between  those  who  stand  in  the  place  of  that 
scale  and  foreign  governments  or  individuals,  much  more  near- 
ly resemble  the  acts  of  a  party  to  the  cause,  than  the  enactments 
of  the  law  by  whidi  both  parties  are  bound  to  abide. 

Mark  the  consequences  of  such  loose  doctrines — such  feeble 
analogies.  They  resolve  themselves  into  an  immediate  denial 
that  any  such  thing  as  the  law  of  nations  exists,  or  that  contend- 
ing parties  have  any  common  court,  to  which  all  may  resort  for 
justice.  There  may  be  a  court  for  French  captors  in  France^ 
and  for  English  captors  in  England.  To  these  tribunals  such 
parties  may  respectively  appeal  in  safety ;  fqr  they  derive  their 
rights  from  edicts  issued  by  the  gov^niments  of  the  two  coun- 
tries severally  ;  and  those  edicts  are  good  law  in  the  Prize  courts 
of  each.  But,  for  the  American  claimant,  there  is  no  law  by 
tciiicb  he  may  be  redressed^— no  court  to  which  he  m^v  res<»rC 
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Tbe  e&sts  of  idk  myfrnuneB^  aye  68|eiui4  l«  1^  nriAwr  ^ 
IptmiAi  nor  the  JSnglifiii  trmubali  %  4^d  )ub  ia^  a  prey  4o  ^  9isr 
jdn  of  each  .beDiflerent  in  ^ccewcp.  I^orhags  i(  iQfjF  ^9 
jthoof^t  quite  «  su^cieiit  h^^8h|p,  witjiout  fhis  aggrAyt^Qtb 
that  evdi  iincler  the  oM  and  pure  system  laid  qovfu  ^  H^S  la^ 
J?99»  the  neutral  was  forced  to  receive  \m  sefi^i^^  in  a  foif^Mai 
couFt-^abvays  in  the  courts  of  t^e  icaptor>  coiiutr^*  Pui  w^ 
tnidoubted  rufe  of  la^,  tempered  by  the  just  pnpcipi^  wiw^ 
.  *which  it  was  accomp^ied,  i^peared  safe  and  harmlefss.  For* 
[^ough  the  court  sat  locally  in  the  belligeir^t  countiryt  it  disr 
.claimed  aB  allegiance  to  its  government ;  and  professed  tp  4^ 
csde  exaptty  as  it  would  have  done  sitting  ill  the  neutral  tcfritor 
ry.  How  is  it  now,  when  the  Court,  sitting  a^  befor^  haf 
made  so  large  a  stride  in  allegiance,  as  to  proi^  an  iioplipH  o* 
Ji)adience  to  the  orders  of  Sie  belligerent  goyernmep^  witbij| 
whose  dOTunions  it  acts  f 

•  That  a^  government  should  issue  edicts  r^x^gm^  to  the  I^air 
of  Nations,  may  be  a  isuppositibn  unwillingly  admitted ;  but  i^ 
ifrone  not  cpntrary  to  the  tact ;  for  all  governments  hatVt  ^QM 
ao— aiid  f^nghmd  aipong  the  rest,  accordii^g  to  the  learM^ 
Judge's  own  statement.    PTeitber  will  it  avail  to  say,  that^  lo  mt . 

•quire  iato  the  probable  conduct  of  the  Prize  courts  in  |Hicb  Wj 
gttastances^  is  to  favour  a  supposition,  which  cannot  b^  Cfrtar^ 
%sjaaeA^  withma  extreme  indtcency^^  or  to  compare  thii  witl^ 
an  inquirt-into  the  probable  conduct  of  municipal  coin#»  in  tha 
event  df  a  sti^te  being  passed  repugnant  to  the  rarmd^es  gi 
flrrtniaipal  law.  The  cases  are  quite  dissimilar.  TV  uoe  of 
ca^doct  for  municipal  courts  in  sucb  an  emerg^icy«  is  clears 
'Nooni^  ever  doubted  that  they  must  obey  the  Jaw*  He  did 
law  is  abro^ed,  and  they  can  onlv  look  to  the  new.  But  thti 
courts  of  prize  ar^  t6  administer  a  law  which  cannot,  acoordip|r 
to  Sir  'Wuliam  Scott,  (and,  if  we  err,  it  is  under  t|)e  shelter  9^ 

#  grave  authority),  jbe  altered  by  the  practice  of  one  nation,  un^ 
less  it  b6  acquiesced  in  by  the  rest  for  a  course  oi  jeiun  $  for  be 
has  laid  down  that  the  law,  with  which  they  are  convenantf  is 
to  be  gathered  froni  general  principles,  as  exemplified  in  the 
.constant  tod  common  usag6  of  all  nations, 

^Perhqps  it^^nay  bring  me  pireseiit  case  sinmewhal  nearer  the 
^elings  of  the  reader,  ff  he  ngures  to  himself  a  war  between  A* 
jneriea  and  France,  in  which  England  is.  neutral.  At  first,  th^ 
^oglisb  traders  ehgrdss  all  the  tx)mnierce  which  each  belligerent 
sacriflces  to  hid  quarrel  with  bis  adversary.  Speedily  the  two 
bdli^ents  become  jealous  or  England,  and  endeavour  to  draw 
her  mto  their  contest,    lliey  issue  decrees  against  each  other 

^ominaUy,  but,  in  effect,  bearing  hard  on  the  English  trade; 

......    ^  ...,    .     .    .   ,  ^..    .     .  _      .  ' .  ^        und 
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Md  ViuStik  pf«i^  mi  wnM  hy  stores  into  ^  porft  «f  Am^ 
fioa  wa  ^  Fira^i^  H«re  tHey  s|)pe0l  to  this  Uw  of  MfkmLi 
Im  ife  ioid,  at  P^is^  th^  thi«  1^  g^rota  of  mridi<iyiii<yBi„  ml 
li^t  tW  Fw^^h  c$Hii48  m^  be  bound  by  ibe  deoreei  <)f  dit 
tTiMSffliai ;  9t  Heew  York,  tli«t  Amerfcaa  cpiirt«  takfi  llie  lfi#^ 
/tf  mtioi^  firpm  Wasbington  i  ^d»  io  both  tribunak>  Uialltii 
imp08^k»  rmikof/^  txt9rem  inieqewy^ '  tp $umas6  the  oaaecf 
psxf  jpobfic  1^  of  fitfOie  being  done,  which  shall  be  an  hSaa^ 
mm^  <m  ^0  lav  of  nationB.  The  argument  majr  bo  Ipiig#  md 
fta  windings  intricate  hikI  subtle  $  Imt  the  r^iilt  is  shon»  plain; 
t9d  saWifng  of  matter  of  fact,  rather  than  ai^attev  of  lav:— AS 
the  Ei^Iish  vessels  carried  into  either  country  wouI4  be  cod« 
d^mx^ed  as  good  and  lawful  piiae  lo  the  captoxa. 

Let  lis  not  inquirehowshorl^a  time  the ^iritc^ouraationiroidd 
enchire  9ich  a  state  dipublie  hm^  and  how  speedi^  thi.mmfiosel 
fme  would  oease  to  t^plyt  by  our  6ag  ceasing  to  bejMitrat  1^ 
let  iis»  on  this  acooont,  learn  to  have  some  patienca  wxth  a  frea 
pfidt  powerful  people,  quite  independent  of  us»  when  we  £nd  duma 
aomewh^  sore  under  the  application  of  these  near  doetriiiea-* 
these  recent  innovations  on  Sir  WiiliAm  Scott's  aoond  prins 
jciples  of  bw ;  and  let  us  the  move  steadily  betf  in  mind  th^a^ 
grei^  Judge's  remark  on  another  part  ot  the  subyact.  <  If  k 
f  W^ere  fit  that  such  a  state  should  be  introduo^f  it  is  at  kail 
f  Moessaiy  thai  it  should  be  introduced  in  an  avowed  and  uom 
f  tdligible  manner,  and  not  in  a  way  which,  profiysing  gram* 
^  J|y  to  $dhere  to  that  system  which  has  for  canHiriai  pwraibd 
^  anuMig  civilized  states,  and  urcring  at  the  same  time  n  | 
f  sfen  utteriy  inconsistent  nrfth  stU  its  known  principles,  i 
f  Of er  the  wbde  matter  at  once  to  eternal  controversy  and  i 
f  ^ct,  at  the  expense  of  the  constant  hazard  of  the  haimnny  of  * 
f  atale^,  and  of  the  lives  and  sa&tiea  of  innocent  individoalp*.' 

AsLT^  IIL    Lttch§$i$  Lavponica  s  or^a  Tour  in  LapUmi.    Nosa 

'    iBbrst  poUi^ed  &om  the  orimnal  Manuscript  Journal  of  the 

celebriEUed  Linnieus  \   by  James  Edward  Smith,    M.  li» 

T.  R.  S.  &6.  President  of  the  Linnsean  Society.    2  yfd. 

^0.    Londcm,  1811. 

fTHE  name  oi  Lapland  first  occui^  in  the  wintw0l  of  Sasa** 
**-  Orammaticus,  who  composed  his  History  of  Denmirk 
aboiit  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.  At  the  distance  <^  thre^ 
jbundred  years,  it  is  ag^  slightly  mentioned  by  Eric  of  Upsala  | 
fnd  die  meajpre  description  of  the  country  by  Segler  is  sop- 
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S!8  JUnnaus^-^Ladkeiii  Lapponica^  Fehw 

MBed  tb  faftve  Ihrst  made  it  known  beyond  the  Hmits  of  northern 
jEui^pe*  *  *  Charles  die  Ninth,  King  of  Swedland '  (to  use 
the  kiigiMg^  of  Scheffer,  as  rendered  Dy  his  Ofconian  trans- 
lator, *  in  the  year  1600),  bemg  desirous  to  know  the  truCh 
<  of  that  country,  sent  two  famous  mathematicians,  M.  Aron. 

*  ForsiuSf  a  Swedish  professour,  and  Hieronymm  BirkkoUen^  a 
^  German,  widi  instruments,  and  aU  neeessories,  to  make  what 

*  discoveries  they  could  of  Lctpland :  who,  at  their  returnf,  did 
\  certify,  and  make  it  out,  that  beyond  the  elevation  of  the  pole 

•  7S  defl[ree8,  there  was  no  continent  towards  the  north  but  the 
'  great  R'osen  sea ;  and  that  the  farthest  point  was  NorfHtm^  or 

•  iiorcap^  not  far  from  the  castle  of  Wardhorue* ' 

J<^  Schefier  himself  was  bom  at  Strasburg,  in  1621,  and 
was,  by  Christina  of  Sweden,  appointed  professor  of  Loem  and 
BAe^ric  in  the  University  ck  Upsala.  Of  his  erudite  tcmies^ 
his  Lapponia^  which  was  printed  at  Frankfort  in  167s,  is  still 
tba  most  popular.  It  consists  of  thirty-five  short  chapters, 
svhich  are  distributed  with  little  r<^;ard  to  method,  and  exhibit 
a  greater  diqslay  of  learning  than  of  philo$ofrf)ical  discaimient. 
In  the  arrangement  of  his  materials,  ne  was  avowedly  assisted 
by  the  Chancellor  of  Sweden ;  and  appears  not  only  to  have 
kad  access  to  such  manuscript  and  printed  documents  as  could 
then  be  procured,  and  to  have  frequently  availed  himself  of  oral 
conununications  with  native  Laplanders,  but,  though  the  txr^ 
cvmstance  is  noticed  only  incidentally,  and  as  of  no  moment,  to 
have  actually  travelled  through  part  of  the  country  which  lie 
describes. 

.  In  168i,  three  rambling  young  Frenchmen,  Ccrherofij  Fer^ 
emsrt^  and  Begnard^  the  dranmtist,  imdertook  a  wild  expedition 
'to  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden.  At  tiie  suggestion  of  the 
King  of  the  Inst  mentioned  country,  they  suddenly  resolved  to 
pay  their  respects  to  Lapland,  ana  actually  penetrated  to  7br* 
ndresk^  a  \ae  forty  leagues  in  length,  ana  tlie  source  of  the  ri- 
ver 

*  There  js  a  brief  description  of  Lapland,  hx  that  great  mass  of 
obscure  hi^ry,  entitled,  Hispania  lUustrata,  publish^  at  Frauk- 
i^  in  160a.  At  p^  ISH  of  the  2d  vol.,  there  is  a  pathetic  piece, 
called  Deploratio  Gentis  Lappiana^  which  is  followed  up  by  a  short 
Lappia  Degcriptio^ — both  addressed  to  the  Pope,  by  a  learned  per- 
son who  takes  the  name  of  Damianus  a  Goes,  under  date  of  1540. 
Manion  is  here  made  of  theSr  pover^,  their  rein-deer,  and  their 
iacantatidis ;  upon  which  last  subject  there  is  the  following  edifying 
inttlligenoe.  '  Incantamentis  sic  pollent  ut  naves  in  medio  cursu  reti- 
Qoant,  sic  ut  nulla  vi  ventorum  amoveri  possint.  Quod  malum  soi& 
w^um  tscfementfi^  foria  naviuoi  ac  transtris  iUitis,  curatur ;  a  qu4S 
f^  ab  /ncolis  accept,  spiritus  ill!  natura  abhorrent. '  ' 
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ret  Tomea.  On  the  summit  of  an  adjacent  mountmn,  their 
erected  a  monument  of  their  excursive  wanderings,  and  graced 
It  with  the  following  Latin  inscription,  for  the  perusal  of  th«f 
bears,  and  other  country  gentlemen  of  Lapland. 

*  Gallia  nos  genuitj  vidit  nos  Africaj  Gangem 

*  HemstmuSf  Eurdparnqtie  oculis  lustravimus  omttem  ; 

*  Casibus  et  variis  acti  terraque  mariqiie^     ,  ... 

*  Hie  tandem  stelimusj  nobis  ubi  defuit  arbis. 

•  De  Fercourt,  De  Corberon,  Regnard. 
«  Anjio  1681,  die  22  Augusti. ' 

A  Kvely  and  entertaining  account  of  this  expeditiop  was  af- 
terwards published  by  Regnard ;  though  not,  as  might  be  ima- 
gined, very  remarkable  for  scientific  accuracy. 

TTie  celebrated  Maupertuis,  one  of  the  French  academiciansV 
who  were  commissioned  to  measure  a  degree  of  the  meridian 
under  the  potar  circle,  has  made  a  ^ell-known  rqiort  of  their 
scientific  operations ;  but  his  collateral  descriptions  and  remarks 
refer  chiefly  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Tomea.  A  narrative  of 
the  same  expedition,  by  the  Abbe  Outhier^  though  it  did  not 
appear  till  i744,  is  nevertheless  very  inferior  to  that  of  Mau- 
j^rtuis,  both  in  respect'of  sprightliness  of  expression,  and  cor- 
rectness of  style :  yet,  as  it  comprises  several  additional  parti- 
culars, it  may  be  regarded  as  a  useful  supplement. 

•Neariy  about  the  same  period,  Pehr  Hogstrimi,  pastor  of 
Gelhi»4iare,  in  the  province  of  Lulea,  published  his  account  of 
Swedish  Lapland  ;  a  work  which  abounds  in  valuable  remarics,' 
but  jn  which,  also,  the  prejudices  of  the  Lutheran  divine  are 
laughably  blended  with  chimerical  projects  for  the  conversion  of 
these  hyperborean  deserts  into  fertile  pastures  and  flowery  mea- 
dows. The  more  rational  and  sedate  statements  of  this  good 
and  w^l*meaning  parson,  may  be  profitably  perused  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  agricultural  and  statistical  otJservations  of  Enren** 
malm,  who  visited  Asehele  Lapland,  or,  as  he  terms  it,  fVesi 
Nordland,  in  the  summer  of  1741,  and  whose  principal  defect 
is  an  overstrained  sentimentality  in  favour  of  the  savage  condi- 
tion of  mankind. 

Knud  Leem,  or  Leemius,  professor  of  the  Lapland  language 
at  Drontheim,  and  who  resided  ten  years  in  Lapland  in  tiiuB  ca- 
pacity of  a  Danish  missionary,  is  the  author  of  a  treatise  which, 
oy  the  command  of  Christian  VII,  was  published  at  Copenha- 
gen in  1*367,  under  the  title  of  *  De  Lapponibus  Finmarcki^e 
Commentatio ; '  and  which  we  regret  that  we  have  not  been  able 
to  procure,  since  its  character  for  accuracy  i»  understood  to 
stand  very  high  with  the  literati  of  the  Nortn. 
*    From  this  source,  Mr  Joseph  Acerbi,  a  native  of  Italy,  who, 
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79t ud  1799,  iofk^zfodrng  jamit  thrcsiqrh  S^ecfen,  IF^p? 
y  wa  Xapland,  to  t)i0  North  Ci^p  le .  rq)otted  to  hai(Q 
^wa  maay  of  his  observations  on  tl^e  diaracter  and  custonvi 
'  the  Laplanders.  His  work,  which  was  published  in  L<opdp% 
ahd  in  the  English  languagi^  ha?  obviousW  receiv^  embeliish^ 
fn^n^fn)iathehandof  itsraanu&ctureri.bu^  PQHt^dnS}  never- 
thdess,  much  anthjentic  a^d  ^atertaining  infisroMMion,  and  is 
tmitaUv  illustrated  6^  engravinjga  aad  a  large  sheet  map,  copied 
from  mron  Hermelm's  collection. 

Mr  Consett  would  scarcdy  pardon  us,  perhaps,  if  we  over* 
looked  his  seemly  quarto.  Tms  gentleman  accompanied  Sir'H. 
Q.  Liddelly  Bart  and  Mr  Bowes  on  a  trip  to  Torpea,  occasioo-r 
ed  by  a  wager.  Hie  gallant  trio,  in  the  course,  of  about  fiiW 
d|^9  measured  over  a  ^ace  of  three  dbousand  seven  hundrea 
jma  ekhty-four  mOes,  and  returned,  i;i  the  same  niipble  fl^le, 
with  nye  rein-deer  and  two  Lapland  shephercjl^sses  in  their 
$rain !  1]bere  are  several  judicious  remarks  upon  cookery  iki 
^e  course  of  this  volume  ;--but  the  sum  of  the  author's  piui0» 
p>phy  is  reserved  for  the  ccmclusion,  where  he  modestly  announce^ 
tius  important  and  consoling  truth,  that  nobody  can  ^  describe 

*  the  comfort  arising  from  a  good  dinner  and.  a  btjffle  of'  Aofiesi 
^  port^  so  w^  as  he  «|io  has  been  in  want  of  both. ' 

In  regard  to  the  volumes  now  before  us, — a  xery  in&tuated 
disciple  of  the  Linnsean  school,  or  a  very  enduring  member  of 
«iur  own  fraternity,  may  perhaps  achieve  their  peru^  in  their 
original  and  disjdnted  form ;  but  the  bulk  of  our  readers,  we 
are  persuaded,  will  thank  us  for  selecting  from  the  motley  mass 
the  substance  of  the  more  important  statements,  and  distribot* 
ing  it  under  a  few  cenend  heads.  Before  we  proceed,  however, 
p}  the  discharge  ot  this  part  of  our  duty,  it  may  be  proper  ^ 
advert  to  some  of  those  drcamstancea  which  haye  a  more  point- 
ed reference  to  the  journalist  himself,  and  which,  from  their  in- 
dividttaliUfy  i(  we  may  be  allow^  the  expression,  are  calculated 
to  excite  a  certain  degree  of  interest,  inoependently  of  Uie  local 
information  which  his  notices  are  intended  to  convey. 

From  the  short  abstract  inserted  in  the  Appendix,  we  leanif 
that  Linnseus  had  presented  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  jLJpsala,  a  memorial  relative  to  his  projected  tour  $  and  that, 
10  consequence  of  this  application,  he  was  commissioned  by  ^hat 
iiociety  to  make  a  progress  through  Lapland,  for  the  purpose  of 
iiprestigating  its  natursu  history.  Having  procured  his  instnic- 
Uops  and  pasqiort,  he  accordingly  salliecf  forth  from  U^mila, 
f  pn  the  12th  of  May  17S2,  at  eleven  o'cfock,  being  at  tliat 

*  time  within  half  a  day  of  twenty-five  years  of  age.  *    Th? 

Srif)h]c  style  dT  his  eqmpment  ana  costume,  would  make.no 
espicable  figure  in  the  writings  ^  Cervantes. 

«  My 
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*  My  clones 'bonsnted  of  a  lUit  coat  of  Westgothland  linsey*- 
wodkey  dodi  withoot  foM^  lined  with  red  alialloon,  having  smaii 
•€tt^  and  collar  of  shag ;  leadier iMrtedies ;  a  round  wig;  a  green 
leather  ca^,  and  a  pair  of  half  bodts.  I  carriied  a  small  leather  bag, 
half  ao  ell  in  lengthy  but  sOm^el^hat  less  vtk  breadth »  furnished  on  one 
aide  with  hooks  and  eyes»  so  that  it  cocdd  be  opened  and  shut  at 
.pleasure.  This  bag  contained  one  shirt ;  tWo  pair  of  fhlse  sleeves ; 
two  half  shirts ;  an  inkstand,  pencase,  microscope  and  spyingglass ; 
a  gauze  cap  to  protect  me  occasionally  from  the  gnats  ;  a  comb ;  my 
Journal,  and  a  parcel  of  piaper  stitchra  together  for  drying  plants, 
both  in  folio;  my  manuscript  Ornithology,  JFVbra  Uplandka^  and 
Characteres  generiet,  I  wore  a  hanger  at  nly  aide,  end  carried  a 
amall  fbwlingpiece,  as  well  as  an  Mangidar  stki,  graduated  for  the 
'pun>0Be  of  measuring.  * 

As  our  chivafarous  naturalist,  thusaceotitred,  travwsecl,  in  tte 
short  space  of  five  months,  a  route  of  six  hundred  and  ^tdrtf^ 
three  Swedish,  or  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  |ime(Y« 
eight  English  miles,  through  the  wihla  of  the  iextreme  Korm» 
we  may  reasonably  suppose,  that  be  would  encounter  divefa 
mishaps,  and  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  fatigue  and  petim 
We  mid  him,  accordingly,  commencing  his  noviciate,  by  ahq^ 
'  TQg  down  a  hill  of  ice,  on  the  seat  of  honour,  and  at  the  ride 
Of  meeting  with  a  loose  fragment  of  rock,  or  a  precipice,  eidier 
.  of  which  woukl  have  dubb^him  vnih  the  honours  m^  sden^Sd 
martyrdom;  A  repetition  or  the  same  critical  mode  of  convey- 
ance, among  tlie  Lapland  Alps,  threatened,  as  he  slid  slong 

*  wiA  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow  fxom  a  bow,  *  to  c^itomb  him 
in  an  avalanoie.  On  another  occasion,  in  defiance  of  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  8ober*mindied  natives,  b^  boldly  determined 
to  explore  a  cavern  in  the  mountain  of  l%irla.    *  Wldi  mudh 

*  difficut^,  *  aa^s  he,  ^  I  prevailed  on  two  men  to  show  me  'the 
^  way.     We  clmibed  the  rocks,  creepiiL?  on  our  hntds  tund 

*  knees,  and  often  sluing  back  again.     We  had  no  sooner  ad« 

*  vanced  a  little,  than  all  our  labour  was  lost  by  a  retrograde 

*  motion.    Sometimes  we  caught  hold  of  bushes,  sometimes  of 

*  sraaH  proiectinff  stones.  Had  they  failed  us,  whidi  was  very 
'  likdy  to  nave  D6en  the  case,  our  fives  might  have  paid  for  ft. 

*  1  was  following  one  of  die  men  in  climbing  a  steep  rock ;  but 
^  seeing  the  other  ha4  better  success,  I  endeavoured  to  ovei^ke 
'  binu    I  haa  but  just  left  my  foiiner  situation,  when  a  I^ge 

*  mass  of  rock  broke  loose  from  a  spot  which  my  late  guide  had 
^  justpa89ed,  #i^  fell  exactly  where  I  had  been,  with  such  flarcm 
<  that  it  8tr«dt  fire  aa  it  went  If  I  had  not  providentially 
/*  changed  ray  roujte,  nobody  would  ever  have  heara  of  me  mmse^ 

-^  Shoitiy  afterwards,  another  firagratnt  oame  tumblfaaig  dows* 

*  I  am  aot  sure  that  the  man  did  not  xcdl  k  dtw&  dn  f«q»^ 
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<  Atl^^^  ^ttCe  sptnt  «ith  u^  ^peraadiedthebkject  of  our 
'*  panKiitt  wltfeh  is  axttvit^  in  the  middle  of  the  mcmRtain. ' 
t     Our  -author  haviiiff  deflected  from  the  main  road  in  West- 

Bothnia,  was  speedily  admonished  of  his  error  by  bis  palfrey, 
<^idi,  at  ahnost  every  dtep,  stumbled  on  stones,  at  the  hazard 
W  his  rider's  life ;  and  winded  through  devious  and  intricate 

tracks,  which  •  nothing  human  could  have  followed.  *  Animat- 
;ed,  however,  by  *the  saying  of  the  wise  king,  that  nothing  h 

•  impossible  under  the  sun, '  away  he  rushes,  upon  an  unstimbd 
saddle,  regardless  of  the  fury  of  *  all  the  elements ; '    of  the 

'*  depending  boughs,  loaded  with  rain  drops ;  *  and  *  aged 
,*  pines^ '  wi*ich,  *  overthrown  by  the  wrath  of  Juno, '  lay  pros- 
trate in  his  path.  In  traversing  a  glacicre,  in  Norwegian  Lap- 
land, he  was  ^  oflen  carried  off  his  reet  by  the  impetuosity  of  the 
/  blast,  and  rolled  a  considerable  way  down  the  hill.  This 
onoe  happened  in  so  dangerous  a  place,  that,  *  after  rolling 

*  to  the  distance  of  a  gunshot,  I  arrived  near  the  brink  of  a 
**  pz«^lpicef  and  thus,  m^  part  in  the  drama  had  very  nearly 
/  come  to  .an  end.,'    Again,^  as  the  discharge  of  a  fbwhnggpicce 
[happened  to  interrupt  our  hero's  innocent  occupation  of  gather- 
ing strawberries,  he  perceived  that  the  ball  had  struck  a  stone 

.very  near  the  ^pot  on  which  he  stood.     *  God  be  praised, '  he 

exclaimed,  *'  that  it  did  not  hit  me  l-^Hie  fellow  ran  away,  and 

.*  I  never  saw  him  after;— iu^  /  immediately  returned  home-* 

Soon  afler,  we  find  him  bewildered  on  the  dark  mountains^  in 

the  midst  of  a  thick  fog,  which  concealed  from  him  the  sun  and 

, '  moon,  and  inspired  dreadful  apprehensions  of  being  precipitated 

into  some  torrent  or  abyss.     Another  foe  having  occasioned  un- 

.common  darkness  during  the  night,  whue  he  was  gating  down 

,  a  river  on  a  rail,  his  crazy  vehicle  parted  in  the  middle  of  the 

stream;  and  h^  narrowly  escaped  a  watery  grave, 

\     In  the  forests  of  Lulean  Lapland,  danger  awaited  him  in  a 

,  new  and  still  more  alarming  form,  and  has  given  occasion  to  a 

ifioxe  animated  description. 

•  *  Several  days  ago  \he  forests  had  been  set  on  fire  by  li^tning ; 
)md  the  flames  raged  at  this  time  with  great  violence,  owing  to  the 

'  drought  of  the  season.  In  many  diflferent  places,  perhaps  in  nine  Qr 
\  ten,  that  came  under  my  notice,  the  devastation  extended  several 
'  miles'  distance.  I  traversed  a  space  three  quarters  of  a  mUe  in  ex« 
'.  tent,  which  was^  entirely  burnt ;  so  that  Flora,  instead  of  appearing 

•  in  her  gay  and  verdant  attire,  was  in  deep  saWe— a  spectacle  more 
'  abhoh*ent  to  my  feelings  thfcn  to  see  her  clad  in  the  white  livery  of 

•  winter ;  for  this,  though  tt  destroys  the  herbage^  leases  the  roots  hi 
<  sltfeCy,  which  the  fire  does  not.  The  f)re  was  nearly  extinguished 
.  in  most  at  the^dpots  we  vished,  except  m  aQt«>hills,  isA  dry  trunks 

^mmu    Afkirwe  had  tntdledd[>out  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile  acro^ 
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«De  of  tfaese  sceties  ^desohtkm,  die  wind  began  to  blow  wSh  rather 
more  force  thim  it  bud  done*  mon  which  a  mukten  noise  aroee  ins 
the  half-burnt  forest,  such  as  I  can  cmly  compare  to  i^iat  mag  bee 
imilgined  among  a  large  army  attacked  by  an  enemy.  We  knew; 
not  whither  to  turn  our  steps.  The  smdce  would  not  suffer  us  tOt 
remain  where  we  were ;  nor  durst  we  turn  back.  It  seemed  bes& 
to  hasten  forward,  in  hopes  of  speedily  reaching  the  outskirts  of  th» 
wood ;  but  in  this  we  were  disappointed.  We  ran  as  isAt  as  wa 
could,  in  order  to  avoid  being  crushed  by  the  falling  trees,  some  oC 
which  threatened  us  every  mmute.  Sometimes  the  fall  of  a  huge, 
trunk  was  so  suddo),  that  we  stood  a^iast,  not  knowing  whither  to! 
tttrn  to  escape  destruction  x  and  throwing  ourselves  entirely  on  the 

Ctection  of  Providence.  In  one  mstance,  a  large  tree  fell  exactiy* 
sreen  roe  and  my  guide,  who  walked  not  more  than  a  fathom  from 
we ;  but,  thanks  to  God !  we  both  escaped'  in  safety.  We  were  not* 
a  liMle  re;joiced  when  this  perilous  adventure  terminated ;  for  wt  had 
$ek  an  the  while  like  a  couple  of  ondaws,  m  momentary  fear  oi  sur-* 
prize.'.  * 

If  to  this  catalogue  of  miseries  and  discomforts  we  add  the' 
suQuner  plague  of  gnats  and  mosquitoes^  and  the  threatenii4;9* 
•f  tenesmus  from  eatina  curdled  milk  and  cheese,  we  rni^  hsf 
fallowed  to  difmiss  the  chapter  of  pergonal  ^evances.    Wh^er* 
ttia  pleasures  pf  (he  journey  compiensated,  in  the  writer's  estima-* 
tiooy  his  Duunr  mqments  cf  anxiety  and  ajM>rehension,  we  pre* 
tend  not  to  aetormine)  but  the  extent  of  his  pecuniary  remu- 
neration certainly  exempts  him  from  aU  suspicion  of  a  mercenary 
motive;  for  the  only  receipt  which  he  mentions  is  that  of  a 
hollared  dollars  of  copper  money ^  from  the  chief  clergyman  ar 
'Tornea ;  and  the  whole  of  his  allowance  from  the  Academy  of 
Upsala,  is  said  not  to  have  exceeded  ten  pounds  Sterling !    We 
are  tempted,  in  short,  to  harbour  a  lurking  suspicion,  that,  with 
the  exertion  of  the  botanical  detaiU,  which  were  afterwards 
expanded  and  duly  methodized  in  the  Flora  Lapponica^  &w- 
portions  of  the  Lachesis  afG^rded  the  author  any  very  soothing, 
recollections,  since  he  could  permit  it  to  remain  in  its  rou^. 
unfinished  state  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  since  be  ap- 
I>ear8  to  have  executed  only  one  of  the  three  parts  of  the  more» 
c;pnclensed  narrative  which  he  had  destined  K)r  the  use  of  hit* 
l^urned  employers. 

.  Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  thb  surmise,  the  singular 
document  which  su^ested  it,  with  all  its  defects  and  oddities, 
is  neither  devoid  ofinterest,  nor  barren  of  instruction ;  but  it' 
atron^y  savours  of  that  minute  and  technical  propensity,  which 
delignts  in  the  discriminsition  and  marshalling  of  individual  ob*-- 
jects,  and  which,  though  it  constituted  the  most  prominent  fea-t 
tores  in  the  scieutifi^  (mar^t^,  of  I^inn$»us,  .is  cs^^taiuly  to.Jbe- 
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leekomtf  mk%  tbe  hMar  dab&slaiici  fMhs&jfiiy.  PeW  tSi9 
foMe  are  mj  sttetanpu  ait  hypodMis  or  ^«^leM  disctt^sio^  in 
lii^  i^uitieft  liefore  i».  What  <3dk>ficknce,  for  exantpfe^'ctth  we 
f«po«e  ift  the  ilfiectiliialota^  of  a  writer,  who  j^VeJy  entei^nk  a 
Hvotion,  *  that  Adam  and  Eve  were  giant^,  and  wstt  inanldifd. 

*  from  one  generation  to  another,  orbing  to  pat^Mjf  and  other 

*  causes^  have  diminished  in  dize,  — ^^ho  seeins  surprized,  dial' 
the  upper  regions  of  the  atmo);phere  shotdd  be  less  dense  than 
the  lower, — and  who  insinuates^  Uiat^po2ar  a/6'4Ec//dii  majr  twist 
the  fibres  of  trees  ?  , 

Akin  to  such  inteDect;ufll  weakness  is  credi^tjr^  of  wbi(^  aikO' 
some  notable  examples  occur  in  the  present  Joor^aj.  TWs^  wfr 
are  told  of  a  woman  <^  Lyckseiey.  whose  CcHiqakikkts  w;ere  sii|»* 
posed  to  proceed  from  ahrood  qfjiifgt  in.  keif'  ikmdcky'tKiKL  fasnr* 
ing  swallowed  the  spawn  of  tnese  aninials  ih  imter.  <  8be 
^  thought  that  she  eouU  faei  thvee  of  then  f  and  that  het^  ii^ 

*  well  as  persons  who  sat  near  her,  could  hear  them  drdithi 

*  Heir  mieasiness  was  ki  iom^  d^;ree  all^f^ted  W  di4nlAig 

*  Inrandy.  Salt  had  no  efibct  in  destroying  th^  frog/  AnotfiM? 
^  person,  who  for  some  years  had  had  the  same  eotnpkitit,  tiok' 
^  doees  of  Nux  vomica^  and  was  cillred ;  but  bi^ii  thi^  j^oweifiiF 

<  remedy  had  been  tried  on  this  wottiiin  16  v^n.    I  ftidhriied  to' 

*  to  try  tar ;  but  that  she  had  already  taken,  Without  liuceM, 

<  having  been  oblij^  to  dirow  it  up  again. '  On  thia  iingidsr* 
passage  tbe  learnt  and  iacetious  Editor  xAtkeA  tfie  fblkneiiiff' 
remark.    '  Linnceus  writes  as  if  he  did  not  absohite^f  did>di^ 

<  the  existence  of  these  froj^^  whkh  were  as  much  out  of  thefr 
^  place  as  Jonah  in  the  whale's  belly* '  To  complete  the  ab^ 
tardity  of  the  poor  woman's  case,  Linnceus  hims^,  in  another 
part  of  the  work,  assures  usj  that  Lapland  produced  neither 
serpents  nor  frogs*  Either  he  or  M.  Hogstrom,  however,  aiiiKst 
be  moorrect  with  regard  to  this  particular ;  for  the  latter  infoiihs 
us,  that  the  natives  name  one  of  theit  months  from  the  appear* 
aace  of  these  animals— which  th^  moreover  believe  to  fail  from 
heaven*  Again,  we  are  assured,  that  some  of  the  Finlanders 
catch  bears,  by  mixing  the  fresh  dung  of  these  animals  wftfa  that 
cf  their  own  cows  ;  as  the  bears  are  Uiexi  iain  to  fellow  the  cows 
from  magical  st/mpatkj/.  The  journalist,  indeed^  does  not  ab^ 
latelv  assert  his  belief  in  this  extraordinatT  sjjecies  of  fascination  1 
hut  he  admits  that  the  effeei;  is  *  o^rtainiy  not  ilriore  wonderful 

*  than  many  sympathies  upon  rec6rd. '  In  latitude  of  ciiedence. 
however,  it  must  b^  confessed,  that  he  is  occasionally  surpassed 
by  his  precursor,  Schetfer.  *  For  when  the  devil, '  says  die 
latter,  *  takes  a  liking  to  any  penoh  in  his  infancy,  as  a  6i  in* 

*  iUmxieiU  £m:  hai  desi^^  be  ^escntly  atifles  on  kfan  by  a 
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^  disease^  in  whieh  he  haunts  them  with  several  apparitiohs  i 

•  from  whence,  according  to  the  capacity  ctf  liis  years  and  uh* 

•  derstanding,  he  learns  what  belongs  to  the  art.  Those  which 
^  are  taken  tnus  a  second  time,  see  more  yisidns,  and  gain  greats 
^  er  knowledge.  If  they  are  seized  a  third  time,  whicn  is  seldom 
^  without  great  torment,  or  utmost  danger  of  their  life,  the  devil 
'  appears  to  them  in  all  his  shapes, '  &c. 

in  the  course  of  this  Lapland  tour  we  meet  various  dmva- 
tions  of  the  name  of  the  country  \  some  deducing  it  from  the 
Latin  lippiis  {bhar'eyed) ;  others  from  the  Swedish  lappa^  to 
$ew  or  patdiy  *  because  their  gai^ents  usually  answer  to  that 

•  description ; '  and  others  from  the  Finnish  lappi^  exiles^  oi^ 
ranaways^  presuming  on  their  tnigration  or  banishment  from 
Finland ;  in  support  of  which  the  learned  Schef&r  demonstrates 
that  the  language  of  the  two  countries  is  radically  the  same. 

We  must  be  excused,  howevei*,  from  entering  farthei'  intrt 
those  points  of  learning :  and  truly,  if  the  origin  of  the  most 
illustrious  nations  be  involved  in  hopeless  obscurityi  it  must  seem 
a  very  idle  attempt  to  ascertain  that  of  the  lowest  portions  of* 
our  species,  whose  lot  has  been  cast  on  the  forlorn  coiners  of^ 
the  world.  Tlie  pious  HogstrcSm,  indeed,  who  expatiates  on 
the  marvellous  capabilities  of  the  North,  and  who  was  probably 
convinced,  by  the  redoubtable  arguments  of  Olaus  Kudbeckt 
that  the  garden  of  Eden  was  situated  in  Lapland,  by  no  means 
participates  in  our  apathy  concerning  the  pedigree  of  his  hv- 
perborean  flock.  Not  satined  with  tracing  the  language  of  thei 
jLiaplandcrs  to  that  of  the  ancient  Jews,  he  discovers  many  strike 
ing  points  of  conformity  in  their  charact^  and  usages*  The 
Laplanders,  he  observes,  are  as  much  addicted  to  superstition  as 
the  Hebrews  were  of  old :  ^JThe  former  are,  at  this  day,  what  the 
latter  once  were,  superstitious^  haughtv,  interested,  of  a  dark 
complexion,  and  small  stature,  clad  in  loose  garments,  with  the=' 
neck  exposedi  Wearinggirdles  for  ornament,  and  decking  their 
apparel  with  fringes.  The  Hebrews,  moreover,  slaughtered  ani- 
mals, and  so  do  the  Laplanders  i — The  latter,  like  the  fotmer^ 
often  wash  their  hands : — The  Jews  never  eat  the  entrails  of  ani-* 
mals, — ^nor  do  the  Laplanders  eat  the  sinews  in  the  haunch  of 
the  rein-deer,  but  reserve  them  for  thread  j  their  voracity  re- 
minds us  of  the  gluttony  of  the  sons  of  Israel,  when  they  sat  by 
the  flesh-pots  in  ii^pt !— »In  imitation  of  tlie  Patriarchs,  th« 
Laplanders  dwell  in  tents  J — ^like  tfie  Jews,  they  denote  tender- 
ness by  kissing ; — and  the  burden  of  their  love-ditties  rccals  the 
song  of  Deborah. 
But  to  return  from  these  reconditcf  speculations  to  the  volumes 
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before  us,  it  is  imposeible  not  to  rocret,  that,  instead  of  hi«  half 
shirts  and  false  sleeves,  the  author  had  not  been  furnidied  with* 
a  suitable  apparatus  of  physical  instruments^  or  accompanied  by 
an  able  observer.  The  mere  itinerary,  ami  the  distance  of  each 
stage  in  Swedish  miks,  are  noted  in  the  Brief  Narrative ;  but 
we  look  in  vain  for  any  map  of  a  country  which  has  been  so* 
rarely  visited  by  men  of  science,  or  for  any  aecHFafie  data  where-- 
by  to  estimate  the  temperature  of  its  climate,  or  the  elevation  of 
its  mountains.  A  portable  barometer  and  thermometer  mighty 
at  lea^t,  have  been  substituted  for  the  hanger ;  and  occafdonat 
references  to  the  indicationr  of  these  instruments,  would  have 
furnished  us  >vitli  more  precise  meteorological  notions  than  those 
which  we  are  now  left  to  form  from  i^iemciital  huits  dispersed 
through  the  work. 

Of  these  last,  the  amount  may  be  rendered  in  a  lew  sentences*- 
The  Alpine  regions,  it  should  seem,  arc  utterly  impassable  in 
winter,  both  on  account  of  extreme  cold,  and  of  the  absence  of 
all  subsistence  ibr  men  and  rein-deer.  In  some  po^rts  of  these 
inhospitable  monntainft,  the  water  of  the  lakes  was  iroz^oi  to  the 
dq)th  of  a  &thom  on  the  9tb  of  July  ;  and  the  whole  range  is 
liable  to  the  most  violent  gusts  of  wind,  which  overturn  men  and 
sledges.  *  There  are  numerous  obstacles  to  the  ailtivation  of 
*.  this  Alpme  tracts    ITie  intense  cold  of  its  winters,  which  ex- 

*  ceeds  that  of  any  other  country.     From  the  snow  lying  so 

*  long  on  the  ground,  the  parts  exposed  to  the  north  are  uica-- 

*  pable  of  any  culture.     FrostiB  are  frequent  even  in  summer. 

*  The  days  are  dark  in  winter .^    The  weather  is  always  moists 

*  The  a^)il  is  of  a  turfy  kind,  composed  of  mosses  decayed  by 

*  frost,  impregnated  A^-ith  standing  water.     Good  black  v^jjeta-f 

*  ble  mould  is  not  to  be  met  with.   Lofty  trees  cannot  be  raised,^ 

*  on  account  of  the  excessive  violence  of  the  wind  f — hence  there 

*  is  a  great  scarcity  of  wood.  * 

The  sagacious  I>r  Wahlenbcrg  has  attempted  to  characterize* 
the  climate  of  the  Lapland  Alps,  hy  dividing  them  into  zones^ 
a^d  stating  the  elevation,  physical  ap))earances,  and  tempera* 
ture  of  each  stage  of  ascent.  An  extract  of  his  excellent  observa- 
tions is  subjoined.  The  whole  paper  h  exceedingly  interesting; 
hut  we  can  afford  room  only  for  the  first  and  concludiBg  ))anv- 
graphs. 

•*  On  appronching  the  •Lapkind  AH>s  ( rjall)\  we  first  arrive  at  the 
fmc  where  th(?  Spruce  Fir,  Pima  Mies,  ceases  to  grow.  This  tree 
Irad  previously  assumed  an  unusual  appearance ;  that  of  a  tall  slender* 
pole,  covered  from  the  ground  with  short,  drooping,  dark  branches  ; 
a  gloomy  object  in  these  desolate  forests  !  The  RiUnts  arct^cta  had 
already,  before  \vc  arrived  at  this  point,  ceased  to  bring  its  fruit  to 
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maturity.  With  the  Spruce  we  lose  the  Rosa  cinnamome/:,  Canvrrh 
laria  brfbUOy  &c. ;  and  the  borders  of  the  lakes  j^re  stripi)ed  of  thc»ir 
omtiinents  of  Arunrfd  pkragin'Ues-^  Lysimachia  thijrsiHora,  Gt ilium  bo-^ ' 
reaUy  ani.  C(irex  glo6f(lam\  Here  is  the  true  station  of  Ttissilagct 
nivea.  (WiUd.  Sp.  PL  v,  3.  1970.)  The  last  beaver-bouses  are  seen 
in  the  rivulets ;  and  no  pike  nor  perch  is  to  be  found  in  the  lake^ 
higher  up.  The  boundary  of  the  Spruce  Fir  is  3200  feet  belonr  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow,  and  the  mean  temperature  id  abdut  3^  of  Cel-^ 
sius's  thermometer  (37^  of  Fahrehheit.) 

^^  Above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow^  the  cold  is  oceasinally  $a 
much  diminished,  that  a  few  plants  of  Ranunculus  glacialis^  and  othei^- 
similar  ones,  may  now  and  then  be  found,  in  the  ckfls  of  some  dark 
rock  rising  through  the  snow.  This  happens  even  to  the  height  of* 
500  feet  above  that  line.  Further  up,  the  snow  is  very  rarely  mois- 
tened: Yet  some  umbilicated  lichens  {Gyrophora:)^  &c.  still  occur 
in  the  crevices  of  pcq)endicular  rocks^  even  to  the  height  of  2000 
ftet  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  Thes(^  are  the  utmost  limits 
of  all  vegetation,  where  the  mean  temperature  scenis  to  be  +1,®1  of' 
Celsius  (30  of  Fahrenheit.)  The  Snow  Bunting,  Embcriza  nivctlh^ 
is  the  only  living  being  that  visits  ibis  elevated  spot.  ^' 

Of  the  climate  and  weather,  during  the  more  merciful  monthSt 
and  in  the  lower  re«;i<)us  of  Lapland,  some  vague  egtimate  may 
be  formed,  from  the  followinir  particulars.  In  the  province  ot^ 
Lycksolc,  towards  the  end  of  IVtny,  large  pieces  of  ice  stilj  re- 
mained unmdtetl ;  but  dwarf  wUIows  and  birches  were  in  blos- 
som, and  the  note  of  the  rc<lwinff  was  heard  in  the  evening* 
On  the  first  of  June,  the  sun  (Hsappearetl  for  half  an  hour 
only ;  but  the  wind  blew  very  cold  from  the  north.  On  the 
loth  of  the  same  month,  our  traveller  entered  the  town  of  Pi- 
thoca,  just  at  sun- set,  and  went  to  bed  with  all  expedition,  but 
was  quickly  startled  by  a  glare  of  light  on  the  wall  ol*  his  chum- 
l>er.     *  I  was  alarmed, '  says  he,  *  with  the  idea  of  fire;  but,  on 

*  looking  out  of  the  window,  saw  the  sun  rising,  perfectly  red, 

*  which   1  did  not  e:<[K'Ct  would  take  })]ace  so  soon.     Tlie  cock 

*  croweil,  the  birds  l>rgan  to  sing,  and  sleep  was  banished  front 

*  my -eyelids. ' — At  tfiis  place  he  observed,  that  some  youn^ 
oaks,  which  had  been  niised  from  acorns,  were  mostly  kiJletl  by 
t)ie  winter  frosts  ;  and  tliat  the  apple-trees  were  almost  entirely 
destroyed. 

At  length,  on  the  23d  of  June,  we  are  treated  witll  a  glimpse? 
of  summer.     *  'Hus  day  and  the  two  preceding,  indeed  every 

*  day  since  ih^  18th,  had  been  bright,  warm,  anil  for  the  most 

*  part  calm.     The  ineadowi  were  still  fine  anu  beautiful  in  theit 

*  aspect,  and  every  thing  conspircxl  to  favour  the  health  and 

*  pleasure  of  the  beholder.     If  tlie  sunimcr  Ix?  indeed  shorter 

*  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  v/orkl,  it  must  be  albwed^ 
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*  at  the  same  time,  to  be  nowhere  more  ddightfuL    I  was  ne-. 

*  ver  io  my  life  in  better  health  tlian  at  present. '  On  the  2d 
of  July,  beantijul  com  (barley,  or  rye)  which  had  been  sown  on 
the  25th  and  26th  of  May,  had  shot  up  so  high,  as  to  be  laid». 
in  some  places,  by  the  rain  ;  and,  on  tlie  28th  of  July,  harvest 
commenced  in  Liuean  Lapland.  *  The  corn  now  cutting,  thougb 
^  sown  but  a  few  days  before  midsummer,  was,  nevertheless, 

*  quite  ripe.    The  cut  rye  was  not  yet  ripe  enough  to  cut  $  but 

*  the  winter  rye  ripens  some  time  before  the  other  corn.    Thus 

*  it  appears  that  corn  (barley)  springs  up  and  ripens  at  this 

*  place  in  the  space  of  sixty  days. '  On  tne  24'th  of  the  same 
month,  LinniEus  observed  a  star,  for  the  first  time,  since  he  had 
come  within  the  Arctic  circle,  though  there  was  not  darkness  e- 
nough  to  prevent  reading  or  writing.  At  sun-rise,  on  the  3d  of 
August,  trie  marshes  were  all  white  with  hoar-frost ;  for,  •  in  the 
^  preceding  night,  winter  had  paid  his  first  visit,  and  slept  in 
^  the  lap  of  the  lovely  Flora. '  The  aurora  iHn'eaKs  was  seen  at 
Tomea  on  the  18th  of  August,  and  had  been  visible  for  a 
week  before:  But,  for  a  description  of  this  phenomenon  in  all 
its  glory,  as  well  as  of  tli^  dreadful  cokl  which  reigns  even  at 
Tomea  during  a  long  winter,  we  beg  leave  to  refer  our  readers^ 
to  the  eloquent  pages  of  Maupcrtuis.  It  deserves  to  be  noted, 
that,  in  the  Alps  of  Tornea,  cold  is  brought  by  a  soHth  wind  j 
and  that  mild  weather  comes  from  the  north  ; — ^a  circumstance 
which  &vours  the  supposition,  that,  under  the  pole,  there  is  a 
considerable  extent  of  open  sea. 

Some  very  rainy  and  foggy  days  are  duly  commemorated  in 
the  Journal ;  and  three  or  four  instances  of  thunder  storm» 
are  distinctly  recorded ;  besides  which,  we  are  informed,  that  it 
frequently  thunders  in  winter.  We  are  the  more  desirous  of 
noting  these  details  |  because  it  is  commonly  allied,  that  thun- 
der is  a  very  rare  occurrence  in  high  northern  latitudes,  and 
especially  in  Lapland.  Neither  are  we  prepared  to  assert,  that 
the  forests  of  that  country  are  never  firea  by  l^tning;  and,  in 
the  case  already  quoted,  the  conflagration  may  nave  been  caused 
by  a  bona  Jlde  discharge  of  the  electrical  fluid  :  But  Linnaeus 
seems  not  to  have  been  aware,  that  the  Laplanders  frequently 
set  fire  to  the  woods,  to  prevent  the  timber  from  being  used  for 
the  operations  of  mining.  If  they  know  of  the  existence  of  any 
roetallie  ore,  they  also  studiously  conceal  it,  that  they  may  not 
be  subjected  to  the  toil  of  working  it,  to  gratify  the  cupidity; 
of  the  Swedish  colonists,  who  pay  them  very  iU  for  their 
labours.  Hogstrcim  states  this  tact  in  the  strongest  terms  v 
and  adds,  that  a  Laplander  having  discovered  a  rich  .mine  of 
silver,  every  family  of  the  district  gave  him  a  lein-deer^  on  the 
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express  condition,  that  he  would  not  reveal  the  secret  to  the 
«tranffers. 

Taking  these  circumstances,  then,  into  consideration,  as  wdl 
as  the  low  state  of  geological  science  at  the  period  when  Lin« 
tiaeus  made  his  observations,  and  his  decided  predilection  for 
Botany  and  Zoology,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for  his 
verv  crude  and  imperfect  indications  of  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
«na  of  its  mineral  productions.  In  the  mere  catalogue,  how- 
«Tei',  of  specimens  coUected  in  the  Lq>land  Tour,  which  i^ 
set  forth  not  without  some  air  of  parade,  we  had  looked  for  a 
more  varied  and  precise  list  than  that  of  thirteen  articles,  in- 
cluding four  varieties  of  real  or  supposed  alum  (for  one  of  them 
has  no  taste),  two  of  sihrer  ore,  various  alpine  micaceous  stones, 
marl,  quartz,  sandstone,  containing  three  per  cent,  of  iron, 
black  slate,  petrified  cords,  and  iridescent  Jluors.  In>-country 
whose  surface  is  so  much  broken  by  hills  and  water^courses,  as 
that  of  Lapland,  ample  stores  of  mineral  riches  may,  .probably, 
-one  day  reward  the  searches  of  the  curious ;  but  the  mining  art 
can  never  be  practised  on  an  extensive  and  profitable  scale,  till 
r^^ular  communications  be  established,  and  the  inhabitants  treat- 
ca  with  justice  and  humanity.  Accurate  observations  and  trials, 
also,  should  be  instituted,  before  much  expense  be  incurred  in 
the  excavation  of  the  soil,  or  the  erection  of  machinery  j  and 
sober  calculations  should  be  made  of  the  numb^  of  woi^able 
daysr,  and  the  quantity  of  attainable  fud. 

In  a  geological  point  of  view,  we  have  scarcely  patience  to 
dwdl  for  a  moment  on  the  very  loose  and  undefined  intimations 
which  are  scattered  at  random  through  the  Journal.  If  granite, 
cfall  differe^U  kinds  existing  in  the  'world,  abounds  every  where  in 
the  forests f  why  not  describe  a  few  of  the  more  rare  and  beau- 
tiful varieties  ?  What  scientific  ideas  can  we  possiUy  attach 
to  such  expressions  as  la^'ge  red  stones ;  a  stone  which  appears  to 
be  of  a  very  compound  kind ;  mitced  spar,  which  composes  a 
mountain  ;  stones  all  qfafossile  kindf  a  curious  stone  or  radiated 
Jtuor,  composed  of  square  parts ;  a  curious  iron  ore  /  a  curious 
kind  of  limestone,  &c.  &c.  ? 

Various  mineral  springs  are  pointed  out,  in  different  parts  of 
the  country ;  and  most  of  them,  we  presume,  impr^nated  with 
iron,  because  an  ochreous  appearance  and  fifany  surface  are  more 
than  once  mentioned.  In  other  instances,  bowev^,  we  are  vet  m 
total  darkness  respecting  their  ingredientsand  prc^rties.  Or  that, 
for  example,  near  Swartlar,  we  are  very  ii^genuously  told,  that, 
*  whatever  may  be  its  quaHties,  nobody  has  yet  made  any  in- 
'  guiries  concerning  tkenu  *    (Xtbe^best  which  our  traveller  met 
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wUk  in  the  norths  aiul  which  is  situated  *on  tlie  south-west  side  of 
Tornea,  we  should  have  been  glad  of  a  little  more  detail  j  but 
we  are  dismissed  from  the  siuutary  fountain  with  the  laconic 
information,  that  its  water  is  no^  iUrtasted ;  and  that  it  comon 
out,  soiled,  an  it  were,  from  th^  earth,  and  covered  with  scum* 
The  taste  of  die  raineroj  water  at  Ulaborg  also  seemed  good^^ 
All  these  streams,  however,  are  not  to  be  tasted  with  impu- 
nity 5  for  a  gouty  Dean  had  chalk-stones  formed  by  tampering 
with  the  Li&an  spring ;  and,  by  drinking  of  one  of  the  source^ 
ftt  Rbback,  *  several  persons  have  U>st  their  lives.  * 

The  enumeration  and  descriptk)!^  of  the  rarious  species  of 
vegetables  with  which  we  are  here  presented,  are  far  mor^  am- 
ple and  satisfactory :  but  our  hotanical  rcadors,  to  whom  ak)SN& 
they  can  prove  acceptable,  require  not  to  be  tpld,  tha^  they 
nppear  to  far  greater  advantaji;e  In  the  Floya  Lapponica^  of  which 
an  i!xcellent  edition  was  published,  ^t  many  years  ago*  by  the 
learned  editor  o*. the  present  work.  We  m^y  be  permitted, 
however,  in  passing,  to  express  our  agreeable  surprise  at  meet- 
ing with  the  vernatl  anemone,  herb  l^aris,  hops,  truffles,'  and  tOi- 
-bacco,  in  such  northern  latitude^,  and  U>  exhjUjit  the  following, 
sample  of  W  esiixitimian  horticulture. 

^  In  the  ganden  the  Governor  showed  me  (May  24.)  diq  g^ep 
ocache,  sallad,  and  red  cabbage,  whicjj.last  thrives  very  well,  though 
■the  wbl^e  will  not  oomo  to  perf^tixw  here ;  also  garden  cresses, 
winter  cresses  ( Eri/umum  darbaren,  /3.  FL  Sues^),  scurvy-grass,  chsj- 
mouiile,  spinach,  onions,  leeks,  chives,  aicumberf^  columui^es^  car- 
jiQtions,  svyee twill! an js,  gooseberries,  currants,  the  barberry,' elder, 
guelder-rose  and  lilac.  Potatoes  here  are  not  larger  than  poppy- 
heads.  Tobacco,  managed  with  the  great^^st  care,  and  when  tne 
season  is  remarkably  favourable,  sometimes  perfects  seed.  Dwarf 
Trench  beans  thrive  pretty  well ;  but  the  climbing  kinds  never  suc- 
ceed. Broad  beans  come  to  perfection ;  but  peas,  though  they 
form  pods,  never  ripen.  Roses,  apples,  pears,  plums,  hardly  grow 
nt  all;  though  cultivated  with  the  greatest  attention.  The  garden, 
however,  affords  good  radislies,  mustard,  and  horse-radi:$h,  and  e- 
speoiaily  leeks,  cbiy^,  wmter-cresses,  columbines,  goose^tonguc^ 
(Achillea  ptar mica) y  rose-campion  (Agrostemma  £orotiaria)y  scurvy- 
rass,  currants,  gooseberries,  barberries,  wild  rose,  imd  lovage 
Li^sticum  levisHciirk)^  though  scarcely  cherries,  appj^,  or  plums.  •• 

Some  sensible  observations  occur  on  the  pasture  grounds  of 
Xycksele  Lapland  $  and  the  autlior  l>Gt?a}s  a^i  amiaule  and  pa- 
triotic anxiety  in  searching  for  means  to  prevent  the  reciurr^nce 
,of  ru^hy  plants  and  mosses  where  the  soil  has  been  reclaimed 
by  draining.  Had  h^  liveil  in  tiie  present  times^  h^  ^oukl  b»vc 
probably  rijcfaawnended  ft  dose,  of  the  (Mtwm.  Imesii/ne.    The 
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colonists  Settled  in  Laptnark  sow  a  great  deal  of  tutrtij)  s^ed^ 
"which  frequently  siscceeds.  -  So  Ibnd  are  the  native  Loplajaders 
of  thi^  root,  that  they  will  often  ^ive  a  cheese  in  exchange  for 
^  turnip ;  *  than  which, '  as  tlie  sage  writer  of  the  Journal  Tery 
profoundly  observes,  *  nothing  can  be  iBore  foolish.  * 

If  we  next  turn  oUr  attention  to  the  zoological  items  of  tliis 
curious  medley,  the  Rein-deer,  as  might  h^  expected,  mH  be 
found  to  bfe  tl^  most  prominent  object.  The  numerous  detac}>- 
fd  notices  concerning  its  history  and  economical  uses,  would,  if 
«tning  together,  compose  a  moderately  sized  pamphlet^  bat 
^hey  are  of  too  mtildfarioas  a  complexion  to  be.  reduced  into  a 
convenient  abstract  ^  and  we'  pass  tbem  over  Tn-cUence  witii  the 
icss  reluctance,  because  their  amount  is  already  very  agreeably 
'detailed  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Amami totes  Atmkmtca:.  In 
this  plact^,  therefore,  we  ^liaB  merely  l)eg  leaxie  to  observe,  that 
the  cfettcrirjg'  noise  of  the  hoofe  is  differei«Jy  explained  in  two 
diiffcrcnt  passages ;  that  the  crrcmnstance  of  this  herbivorous^ an 
nimal  feeding  on  frogs^  snakes^  and  lemmn^,  is  nearly  as  exlni- 
ordinajy  as  3ie  (fisgusting  mode  of  mutilating  tlie  bucks  ladtte 
mountamous  distiicU  of  the  coumry ;  and  that  a  single  wolf 
will  sometimes  kill  twenty  or  thirty  deer  at  a  tiine ;  whereas  the 
bear  can  scarcely  catch  one  of  them,  milese  it  coaues  on  it'uil^ 
'  awhrcff.  ' 

*"  Htmting  the  bear  is  often  undenaken  by  a-  unfile  masi^  who, 
htki^iA^  discovered  the  retr^cot  of  tlie  animal^  tjtkes  his  dog  al<mg 
with  hkn,  and  advances  towards  the  spot.  The  jaws  of  the  dog  are 
tied  cound.witb  a  cord,  to  prevent  his  barking ;  and  the  man  holds 
the  othev.eiKl  of  thb  cord  in  his  hand.  As  so^n  as  the  dog  smeU8 
the  bear^  he  begins  to  show  signs  of  uneasiness,  and  by  dragging  at 
the  cord  iaforms  his  master  that  the  object  of*  his  pursuit  is  at  no 
^eat.  distance.  When  the  Laplander  by  this  means  discovers  oo 
which  side  the  bear  is  stationed,  he  advances  in  such  a  direction  that 
the  wind  may  blow  from  the  bear  to  him,  and  not  the  contrary  ;  for 
otherwise  the  animal  would,  by  the  scent,  be  aware  of  his  approach, 
tliougl)  not  able  to  see  an  enemy  at  any  considerable  distance,  being 
Jmlf  blinded  by  the  sunshine.  Wiien  he  has  gradually  advanced  to 
within  gunshot  of  the  bear,  he  fires  upon  Imn  ;  and  this  is  the  more 
easily  accomplished  in  autumn,  as  the  bear  is  then  more  ftwrless, 
and  is  continually  prowling  about  for  berries  of  difierent  kinds;  on 
which  he  feeds  at  that  season  of  the  year.  Should  the  man  chance 
to  miss  his  aim,  the  ftirious  beast  will  directly  turn  upon  him  in  a 
rage,  and  the  little  Laplander  is  obliged  to  tike  to  his  heels  with  all 
possible  speed,  leaving  his  knapsack  behind  him  on  tlie  spot.  The 
bear  coming  up  with  this,  seizes  upon  it,  biting  and  tearing  it  into  a 
thousand  pieces.  While  he  is  thus  venting  his  fury,  and  bestowing 
all  hhi  attention  upon  the  knapsack,  the  Laplander  takes  the  oppor- 
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lanity  of  loading  his  gun,  and  firing  a  second  time ;  when  he  is  g^ 
nerdlly  sure  of  hitting  the  mark :  and  the  bear  either  falls  upqn  tha 
spot,  or  runs  away.  * 

Baron  Grundell  showed  the  author  skins  of  blue  and  black 
foxes ;  and  mentioned,  that  he  had  sent  -to  the  King  of  Sweden 
a  live  Jarfy  or  Glutton ;  and  that  he  once  had  another  of  the 
game  specif  so  much  domesticated,  that  when  he  would  have 
turned  it  into  the  water  it  would  not  leave  him,  nor  would  it 
feed  on  any  kind  of  live  fish.  Linnaeus  fisserts,  without  quoting 
his  authority,  that  it  never  meddles  with  the  rein-deer  i  by  whicG 
he  alludes,  we  presume,  to  the  tame  flocks  near  dwelling  i  for 
Thrascheninnikow,  if  we  rightly  recdUect,  in  his  description  of 
Kamtschatka,  positively  states,  that,  to  compensate  for  the  sbw- 
ness^f  its  motions  in  the  pursuit  of  prey,  it  lurks  in  the  branches 
of  trees,  to  surprise  the  norse,  elk  or  rein-deer  that  may  acci- 
dentally come  within  its  re^ch  ;  and  that  it  darts  on  them  from 
its  hiiung-place  with  unerring  certainty,  fixing  itself  betweep 
the  shoulders  witli  its  teeth  and  claws,  maintainmff  its  position, 
and  sucking  the  blood  of  its  enraged  victim,  till  uxe  latter  &U9 
down,  exhausted  with  pain  and  fatigue.  The  same  autnor,  we 
believe,  alludes  to  the  stratagem  to  which  it  has  been  known 
to  have  recourse,  in  order  to  allure  the  rein-deer,  namely,  bv 
throwing  down  some  of  that  animal's  beloved  moss,  so  as  to  di« 
vert  its  attention.  But  the  accounts  of  the  Glutton's  eating  tUI 
its  skin  is  ready  to  gpve  way,  and  of  its  being  obliged  to  unload 
itsdfy  by  squeezing  its  body  between  two  trees,  are  quite  ikbu- 
lous,  and  might  with  more  plausibilitybe  referred  to  some  Ro- 
man emperor,  or  city  cot-poratian.  Though  the  Glutton  bin 
fais  name  from  his  voracity,  his  appetite,  it  should  seem,  is  not 
always  of  that  insatiable  nature  which  has  been  ascribed  to  him. 
The  individual,  indeed,  which  was  kept  at  Dresden,  would  easi* 
ly  despatch  thii*teen  pounds  of  flesh  in  a  day ;  but  that  which 
fiuffon  possessed,  though  it  fed  with  great  greediness,  consumed 
only  four  pounds  j  and  another,  belonging  to  the  HudsonVBay 
Company,  was  usually  satisfied  with  the  ordinary  allowance  of 
a  mastiff  dog,  In  fact,  the  more  closely  that  we  investigate  the 
history  of  any  species  of  animal,  the  greater  diversities,  both 
of  physical  and  intellectual  temperament,  we  shall  probably  find 
to  obtain  among  the  individuals  of  which  that  species  is  com« 
posed.  Gmelin,  we  believe,  is  solitary  in  the  opinion  that  this 
animal  inhabits  the  warmer  regions  of  the  globe,  eouully  with 
the  latitudes  of  the  North.  But,  even  the  weight  ot  hi^  name 
is  insufficient  to  establish  such  a  curious  fact,  unless  it  can  be 
proved  by  the  distinct  and  respectable  testimony  of  some  ocular 
^dtnessi 
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We  cduld  have  wished  to  have  afered  Bome  remarks  on  the 
Ijemmsngy  and  other  nadve  quadrupeds  of  Lapland,  which  the 
author  sometimes  deigna  to  describe  by  characteristic  d^ni* 
lions ;  but  few  of  whioi  he  recommends  to  oiu*  attention,  l^ 
noting  their  peculiarities  of  physiology  or  disposition.  His  ob- 
servations on  the  common  seal,  appended  to  the  Journal,  are 
less  exceptionable  in  this  point  of  view  $  but  they  are  not  free 
from  inaccuracy  $  and  the  subject  readily  admits  of  more  varied 
and  entertaining  illustration.  We  have  searched  in  vain  for 
any  specific  account  of  the  breed  of  Lapland  dogs ;  of  which^ 
Regnard  informs  us,  that  thev  are  trained  to  rock  die  children 
in  the  cradle ;  an  office  whicn  they  are  said  to  peribrm  with 
great  gentleness  and  attention. 

As  our  limits,  however,  unavoidably  compel  us  to  quicken  our 
critical  pace,  we  hasten  to  observe,  that  the  list  of  the  feathered 
tribe  which  the  most  diligent  scrutiny  could  extract  from  these 
pages,  is  &r  from  numerous,  especially  when  we  reflect  on  the 
multitudes  which  resort  to  the  lakes  and  marshy  grounds  of  the 
northern  latitudes,  for  the  important  purpose  of  breeding.  Fre- 
quent mention  is  made  of  the  cock  of  the  wood  and  the  ptar- 
migan ;  and  we  meet  with  the  names  of  black-grous,  snipe* 
swan,  crane,  rufiPand  reeve,  sandpiper,  ringed  plover^  wild  and 
tufted  duck,  black-throated  diver,  gull,  goosander,  razorbiU* 
little-eared  grebe,  common  and  eagle  owl,  crow,  sprike,  cuckoo, 
thrush,  water-wagtail,  cross-bill,  ydlow  and  snow  bunting, 
mountain  finch,  thrush,  &c.  The  wheat-ear  and  ortolan  start- 
ed on  us  ratiber  by  surprize.  Some  swallows  were  observed  in  a 
fen,  on  the  S^th  of  May ;  but  the  species  is  not  particularized ; 
nor  do  we  find  the  most  distant  allusion  to  the  very  pointed  aa- 
aertion  of  R^nard,  that  swallovra  are  often  taken  by  the  fisher- 
men from  beneath  the  ice  of  the  lakes  and  rivers,  and  com- 
pletely revived  by  the  application  of  a  due  d^ee  of  heat. 

The  catalogue  of  fishes  is  still  less  copious  tnan  that  of  birds. 
Pike,  perch,  salmon  and  charr,  appear  to  be  very  abundant ; 
but  the  sey,  swordfish,  grayling,  lamprey,  gwiniad,  and  some 
of  the  smaller  Cyprini^  are  also  mcidentaUy  noticed. 

The  insects  and  more  imperfect  animals  need  not  for  a  nfo- 
ment  detain  us ;  for  such  of  them  as  were  deemed  rare  or  cu- 
rious by  the  Journalist,  are  now  much  better  known,  and  have 
\ieen  more  skilfully  delineated  by  our  recent  entomologists. 

From  the  very  loose  and  ambiguoys  mc^me^  in  which  the  au- 
thor's obsei*vations  on  the  Laplanders  are  scattered  over  his 
pages,  we  cannot  always  determine  whetlier  they  were  meant  to ' 
jwply  to  the  whole  population  of  Swedish  Lapland,  or  only  to 
t$e  l^hab|^t^  of  particular  di^tliricts  or  provinces.    Of  seven^ 
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thoiBaiid  individunk,  however,  dispersed  orer  n  wide  extent  of 
desolate  surfaoc,  we  need  not  very  anxiously  investif^te  the  A» 
^^rsities  of  condition ;  nor  need  we  «eek  to  apportion  among 
them,  with  scrupulous  prcdsion,  the  hurried  comments  of  a 
passing  viidtor. 

Much  liafi  been  said  of  their  dwarfish  stature ;  and  Linnmus, 
'wlio  nc\(?r  met  with  any  of  tbeul  taller  than  himself,  ascribes 
their  diminutive  size  to  the  scantiness  of  their  diet,  and  the  se- 
Terity  of  their  climate.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  abso- 
jntcly  depress  them  to  tlie  pigmy  stamlard ;  for,  of  the  many 
natives  of  both  se::es  whom  Maupertuis  had  occasion  to  observe, 
cne  of  the  smaHost  was  a  well-proportioned  woman,  who  mea- 
sured four  feet  two  inches  and  five  lines*  He  likewise  remarks, 
tliat  the  bop  have  often  the  semblance  of  mature  years,  and 
are  frequently  employed  in  (b-iviug  die  }7nLkasiy  or  sledp?s,  so  as 
to  be  mistaken  for  men*  H<igstri>m*fre<]ueBtlyi  iwet  with  nattres 
jof  the  different  provinces,  whifte  height  was  bei)i\T3cn  -five  and 
six  feet  5  but  still  they  ap}x^ared  low,  from  the  want  of  artificia] 
heels,  and  Uieir  slouching  gait.  Their  dark  complexion  is  pro- 
bably only  the  effect  of  thesmoke  in  which  they  are  doomed  to 
.pass  such  a  considerable  portion  of  their  existence  ;  for  we  are 
tokl  in  tlifi  Sd  voL  (p.  1 8*),  tlmt  *  tl>e  fairness  of  die  bodies  of 
*  these  dark-faced  people^  rivalled  that  of  any  lady  whatever. ' 
.Hogstrcim  will  not  allow  that  they  are  at  all  dtlbrmol ;  and  even 
admires  their  &male  figm*cs,  notwith»tandiiig  tlie  broad  &ce 
and  nointed  chin.  Were  v^-e  to  judge  of  the  attractions  of  tbeae 
Arctic  damsels,  from  two  ispecimens  exhibited  by  the  exjiloring 
.naturalist,  we  might  readily  excuse  his  silence  on  their  beauty 
and  accomplishments. 

^  He  tms  accompanied  by  a  person^  whose  appearance  was  such, 
that  at  first  I  did  not  \'X(ym  whether  I  beheld  a  man  or  a  woman.  I 
scarcely  believ©  that  any  poetical  description  of  a  ftiry  could  come 
up  to  the  idea  which  tliis  Lapkmd  fair  one  excited.  It  might  well  be 
imagined  that  she  was  trul^  of  Stygian  origin.  Her  Ptature  was  very 
diminutive  ;  her  face  of  the  darkest  brown,  from  tlie  effects  of  smoke ; 
her  eyes  dark  and  sparkling  ;  her  eye-brows  black  ;  her  pitchy-co- 
loured hair  hung  loose  about  her  head  ;  and  on  it  she  wore  a  flat 
red  cap.  fcjhe  had  a  grey  petticoat ;  and  from  her  nejk,  which  re- 
sembled the  skin  of  a  frog,  were  suspended  a  pair  of  large  loose 
breasts  of  the  same  browa  complexion,  but  encompassed,  by  way  of 
ornament,  with  brass  rings,  llomid  her  waist  she  wore  a  girdle  ;  and 
pn  her  feet  a  pair  of  halt  boots. 

*  Opposite  to  me  sat  an  old  woman,  with  one  leg  bent,  the  other 
Atraight.  Her  dress  came  no  lower  than  her  kness ;  but  she  had  a 
helt  embroidered  witii  silver.  Her  grey  hair  hung  straight  down, 
find  she  had  a  wrinkled  face,  with  bkar-eyes^    Her  countenance  was 

altogether 
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ultogether  of  the  Lapland  cast.  Her  fingers  w«re  f  crag^  imd  wi* 
thered,****  Next  to  her  sat  h^r  busbaxkL,  ay^ung  Qtan,  six 
and  thirty  ye&rs  of  age,  who,  for  the  sake  of  her  large  hards  of  reio^ 
4eer,  had  already  been  married  t^n  yo<urs  to  this  old  bag. ' 

In  regard  to  the  usual  term  of  life  to  which  the  liaplandeiB 
attain,  we  are  furnished  with  no  precise  data.  Regnard^  witk 
all  the  ca3e  of  a  Frenchman,  asserts,  that  it  is  very  considerar 
ble ;  and  tliat  some  of  them  have  even  completed  a  century  and 
a  half.  The  premature  looks,  of  old  age  wnich  disfigure  their 
youth ;  the  rigours  gf  their  protracted  winter;  and  the  wretched 
^nor  of  their  existence,  forbid  us  to  credit  «u^  u^easonablp 
accounts  of  tjieir  longevity.  Besides,  they  are  very  unskilful  ia 
the  computation  of  time  \  and*  as  our  honest  Swede  reminds  ua^ 
have  no  almanacks  \  so  that  they  may  be  ^norant  oi*  careless  <^ 
the  chronology  of  their  eartlily  pilgrimage.  Linnaeus,  howcvei^ 
positively  states,  that  they  are  a  healthy  race,  a  fiict  whicU  we  are 
not  prepared  to  deny }  although  OQO  or  two  of  tlie  imie  reasoos 
which  lie.  assigns  for  it  wiU  admit  of  dispute ;  aud  one  or  two 
more  are  rather  at  variance  with  some  of  his  own  allegations  in 
other  parts  of  the  work.  Their  nosojogy,  if  fully  and  feitUfuIly 
recordc?d,  is  certainly  for  from  complicated.  The  ullan  is  b  vio^ 
.]ent  cholic,  induced  by  drinking  the  tmrm  sea-water  when  tliey 
sanmt  procure  Jresh^  When  thus  attackedi  they  have  recour5<9 
to  sooiy  snuffy  salty  and  other  remedies*  ITiey  are  likewise  afflict- 
ed witli  asthma,  cpilepsvi  scurvy,  swelling  of  the  uvula,  goitres, 
pleurisy,  rheumatic  pams,  lumbago,  headachy,  St  Authony'« 
hre,  and  disorders  in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Owing  to  the 
thinness  of  the  peculation,  the  variolous  coiUagion  is  seldom 
propagated  over  any  considerable  tract  of  country :  nor  can 
>ve,  by  any  means,  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  ensuing  para- 
graph. *  I  was  informed,  that  in  this  neighbourhood  [an  dpine 
^  district]  the  inoculated  small-pox  is  remarkabhr  fatal.  If  the 
^  patients  have  but  seventy  or  eighty  pustules,  they  die  of  it  as 
*,  of  the  plague:  they  fly  to  the  iiK)untau>s,  when  iiifcclcd,  and 

*  die.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  measles^  It  appears  that 
'  both  these  disci^es  are  aggravated  by  the  violent  cold,  whence 

*  the  patients  die  in  so  miseraUe  a  manner. ' — ^  It  is  not  imr 

*  possiole,  *  observes  Dr  Smith,  *  that  Linnasus  might  be  mia- 
^  led  here  by  the  prejudices  o^  hb  time,  or  by  those  of  tlie 
^  people  from  whom  he  obtained  his  account  *     In  die  earlier 

Eerioa  of  his  lite,  be  was  somewhat  notorious  for  facility  of  b^ 
ef }  but,  in  the  present  instance,  we  conceive  it  to  be  very  pro- 
bable, that  he  had  misinterpreted  the  language  of  the  natives, 
and  that  their  repoit  ^;>plied  to  natural  small-pox ;  because,  if 
the  efiects  of  inoculation  had  been  found  so  baneful,  they  would 
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«t  once  hftve  desisted  from  it.  At  the  same  time^  If  th(^  fly  to 
the  mountaiiis  when  under  the  disorder,  we  need  not  wonder  that 
they  perish.  Fevers  and  agues,  it  is  alleged,  are  by  no  means 
common ;  and  chilblains  not  more  so  than  in  other  countries. 
Coughs  and  dropsies  are  very  rare ;  and  stone  and  gout  quite 
unknown.  A  long  endurance  of  intense  cold,  coarse  and  pre- 
carious fare,  smoky  and  close  air,  and  inattention  to  personal 
cleanfiness,  can  certainly  never  conduce  to  a  sound  and  vigorous 
state  of  the  human  constitution  :  but  there  are  countervailing 
circumstances  in  the  lot  of  the  Laplander,  which  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked,  and  which  may  in  great  measure  compensate  the 
privation  of  physicians  and  apothecaries ; — such  are,  their  roam- 
ing disposition,  their  addiction  to  hunting  and  fishing,  and  their 
tendance  of  the  rein-deer,  which  habituate  them  to  air  and  ex- 
ercise ;  the  manual,  yet  not  oppressive  occupation,  in  which  so 
many  individuals  in  a  rude  state  of  society  are  unavoidably  en- 
gaged ;  their  partiality  to  various  preparations  of  milk ;  their 
warm  clothing;  their  provision  oi  Lichen  plicatits  and  Carex 
stfhatiea  against  damp  and  cold  feet  5  and  their  happy  ignor- 
ance of  the  follies  and  dissipations  of  more  refined  states  of 
society. 

\  Of  their  few  medical  nostrums,  most  seem  to  be  abundantly 
absurd,  or  fantastical;  but  the  tculey  which  is  the  most  popu- 
Jar,  may,  in  various  cases,  be  attended  with  beneficial  results. 

•  Their  TttoxOy  as  the  Japanese  call  it,  but  which  they  term  totde^ 

•  is  made  of  a  fine  fungus  found  on  the  birch,  and  always  cho- 

•  sen  from  the  south  side  of  the  tree.  Of  this  tfiey  apply  a 
'  piece  as  large  as  a  pea,  upon  the  afflicted  part,  setting  nre  to 

•  it  with  a.  twig  of  birch,  and  letting  it  burn  graduafiy  away. 
"•  This  is  repeated  two  or  three  times.     It  produces  a  sore  that 

'  will  often  keep  open  for  six  months  afterwards,  nor  must  it  be 
'  closed  till  it  heals  spontaneously.     This  remedy  is  used  for  all 

•  aches  and  pains ;  as  the  headache,  toothache,  pleurisy,  pain 

•  in  the  stomach,  lumbago,  &c.     It  is  the  universal  medicine  of 

•  the  Laplanders,  and  may  be  called  their  little  physician,  * 

In  some  cases,  it  would  seem,  that  iniant  children  are  fed  with 
unboiled  miBc,  through  a  horn.  In  general,  thev  pass  much  of 
their  time  in  a  cradle,  lined  with  the  hair  of  rein-deer  and  sphag" 
num  palushef  being  frequentfy  either  rocked  or  swung,  and 
sometimes  tied  close  down  in  a  wooden  or  leathern  case.  In 
^ur  months,  they  are  able  to  stand  on  th«r  feet  j  but  many  of 
them,  we  presume,  fiill  a  sacrifice  to  improper  management,  es- 
pecially to  a  very  early  exposure  to  ccia.  In  this  way  only  can 
we  explain  the  stationary,  or  rather  retrogarde  state  of  popula- 
tion, 
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tion,  in  a  country  whose  inhabitant*  are  averse  to  migcJitioii« 
i^id  exempted  from  the  services  of  war. 

On  the  subject  of  diet  we  can  only  remark^  that  it  either  va- 
ries very  considerably  in  different  districts,  or  tliat  some  incc/n- 
sistendes  have  feund  their  wav  into  the  author's  note-book. 
Thus,  in  one  passage,  we  find  the  natives  feeding  almost  exclu- 
sively on  fisli ;  in  anotlier,  on  milk  and  cheese ;  and  again,  in  a 
third,  devouring  their  rein-deer  with  wastefid  extravagance*  In 
one  place,  we  are  led  to  infer,  that  water  is  their  sole  oeverage ; 

Eay,  we  are  positively  told,  tliat  they  use  no  artificial  spirits :  yet 
onourable  mention  is  oflen  made  of  brandy  $ — in  all  matrimo- 
nial nqgociations,  it  is  a  sine  qua  noti  i — and,  as  we  learn  from 
the  aumor's  direct  testimony,  it  is  the  liquoir  of  whicli  they  are 
most  passionately  fond. 

Linnaeus  not  only  confirms  the  accounts  of  other  writers  rela- 
tive to  the  swiftness  of  foot  for  which  the  Laplanders  have  been 
celebrated,  but  formaUy  discusses  eight  causes  of  their  remark- 
able fleetness.  Even  a  boat  thrown  over  a  man's  shoulders,  does 
not  always  retard  this  quickness  of  pace.     ^  My  companion,  a£* 

*  ter  committing  all  my  property  to  my  own  care,  laid  his  knap- 

*  sack  on  his  back,  and  turning  the  boat  bottom  upwards,  plac- 
'  ed  the  two  oans  k)ngitudinally,  so  as  to  cross  the  seats.    1  hese 

*  rested  on  his  arms,  as  he  carried  the  boat  over  his  liead ;  and 
^  thus  he  scampered  away,  over  hills  and  valleys,--'So  that  the 

*  devil  himself  could  not  have  come  up  with  him. ' 

In  the  construction  of  their  canoes  and  sledges,  the  harnessing 
of  their  rein-deer,  the  manufactureof  fine  thread  firom  the  sinewn 
of  these  animals,  &c.  these  demi-barbarians  discover  consider- 
able ingenuity ;  but  the  ordinary  details  of  tiieir  domestic  eco- 
nomy bespeak  no  intellectual  superiority,  and  required  not  to 
be  specially  registered.  To  what  purpose,  for  example,  should 
we  be  informed,  that  some  of  the  Lulean  Laplanders  dean  Uieir 
half-boots  and  harnessing  with  the  fat  of  fish,  while  otliers  pro» 
cure  blacking  from  Norway  ?  Or,  what  will  it  avail  us  to  know, 
that,  in  their  huts,  these  same  Luleans  stir  the  pot,  when  boil- 
ing, with  an  oblong  board,  placed  transversely  at  the  end  of  a 
p<3e  ?  Many  objects  of  equal  importance  are  not  only  described 
with  phlegmatic  circumstantiality,  but,  moreover,  illustrated  by 
•ketches  of  a  truly  Scandinavian  aspect. 

If  proo&  were  wanted  of  the  boorishness  of  Lapland  manners, 
it  might  suffice  to  mention,  that  the  occupiers  of  a  hut  sleep,  in 
the  costume  of  nature,  on  skins  of  rein-deer,  spread  over  a  layer 
of  dwarf  birch ; — that  *  the  sexes  rise  from  the  simple  couch,  an4 

*  dress  themselves  promiscuously,  without  any  shame  or  con- 

*  cealmeut ; ' — that  they  never  cut  their  hair  ^  and  only  occa^ 
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ftionaHy  employ  a  comb,  or  any  similar  instrument ;— ttnd  thai- 
the  consequences  are,  accohiingly,  too  moving  to  be  described** 
Shirts  B,na  shifts,  and  a  lauiidress  or  washerwoman,  are  alike 
unknown ;  but  we  must  do  them  the  justice  to  state,  that  tliey 
Wash  their  dishes  with  Aeir  fingers,  *  squirting  water  out  of  their 

*  mouths  on  the  spoons  ! '  At  one  moment,  we  are  told,  that 
the  women  do  almost  eveiy  diingbut  actually  wear  the  breeches  5 
and,  at  another,  we  find  that  they  really  do  wear  them  in  winter^ 
which,  being  interpreted,  is  at  least  nine  months  in  the  year. 
The  men,  however,  seem  to  have  reserved  the  exclusive  jirivi-* 
lege  of  cookery ;  *  so  that  the  ntaster  of  a  family  has  no  occasion 

*  to  speak  a  good  word  to  his  wife,  when  he  wishes  to  give  a 

*  hospitable  entertainment  to  his  guests.  * — •  When  Linnaeus,  * 
says  the  editor,  *  wrote  this  sentence,  he  seems  to  have  had  a 

*  presentiment  of  his  own  matrimonal  fate,*-just  the  reverse,  in 

*  this  very  point,  of  that  he  was  describing. ' 

The  moral  and  religious  character  of  such  beings  as  we  have 
contemplated,  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  of  the  pur- 
est or  most  exalted  nature }  and  though  th^  recal  to  the  writer** 
imagination  the  silver  and  the  golden  age  of  Ovid,  and  thetimea 
of  tne  patriarchs,  and  have  suggested  to  Thomson  some  lines 
of  beautiful  fiction  ;  it  must  not  be  dissembled,  that  they  arcf 
jiinched  by  cold,  or  tortured  by  gnats ;  that  they  dwell  in  smoke, 
with  weak  or  distempered  vision  ;  that  they  are  filthy,  lazy,  ig- 
norant, superstitious,  and  knavish.  To  complete  the  pictured 
of  their  misery,  their  interests  in  the  fisheries  are  postponed  by 
government  to  those  of  Finnish  colonists ;  and  they  are  com* 

! jelled,  often  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  to  attend  on  the  church 
estiv^,  in  the  spring* 

Before  we  close  our  report  of  this  very  extraordinary  produc* 
tion,  we  deem  it  only  an  act  of  justice  to  the  learned  and  labo-^ 
rious  editor,  to  mention,  that  he  has  bestowed  much  trouble  iit 
docypheritig  the  original  manuscript,  and  in  procuring  a  fiiith* 
fill  version  of  its  miscellaneous  contents.  Even  the  JaC'simile^ 
of  the  rough  drawings,  though  executed  in  a  very  different 
style  from  the  pretty  plates  of  Mr  Ackermann's  Kepositor\', 
contribute,  nevertheless,  to  the  graphic  and  ghosdy  air  of  tfeef 
whole  performance.  We  certainly  could  have  tolerated  a  morcr 
literal  allowance  of  marginal  annotation,  illustrative  of  the  la- 
conic, desultory,  and  sometimes  contradictory  allo^tions  of  the 
text:  But  Dr  Smith  hascvmced  his  usual  perspicacity  in  ad- 
justing the  nomenclature  of  many  plants  and  animals  which  had 
been  set  down  under  vague  or  obsolete  appellations. 

We  should  also,  perhaps,  advert  to  those  blind  worshippers 
dF  the  name  of  Lianeeus,  who,  we  understand,  have  expr^serf 
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their  regret,  that  a  work  which  mahr  be  snpposed  toiower  tib^ 
dignity  of  their  idol,  should  haTO  been  rendered  accessible  to 
the  pro&ne  vulgar*  But  we  must  be  contented  briefly  to  remind 
them,  that  the  scraps  of  a  portfolio  can  never,  by  the  thinking" 
part  of  mankind,. be  assumed  as  the  basis  of  literary  reputation ; 
that  the  volumes  before  us  are  not '  infectecf  with  the  nauseous 
vanitv  which  pervades  the  author^fl  diary  of  his  life— but,  under 
a  ruoe  and  slovenly  exterior,  contain  much  curious  information  ; 
and  that,  unless  we  be  permitted  to  contemplate  distinguished 
individuals  in  their  unreserved  moments,  we*  shall  be  in  danger 
of  forming  very  erroneous  estimates  of  human  character  ana  of 
human  nature/ 


Art,  IV*    Speeches  of  Lord  Erskine  when  at  the  Bar^  on  Mis-* 
cellanrom  Sidffects*  8ro.  pp.  248^     RidgeV^ray,  London.  1812* 


I 


T  is  now  a  considerable  time  smce  we  caHed  the  attention  of 
our  readlers  to  the  very  interesting  and  important  publication 
of  which  this  volume  forms  the  sefjuel.  The  opinions  then  ex- 
pressed, although  known  to  be  those  entertained  by  the  enlight- 
ened profiession  of  which  Lord  Ei'skine  was  the  chief  ornament, 
have,  as  might  be  expected  from  party  violence  and  ignorance^ 
encountered  some  opposition  ^-  chiefly,  however,  among  person* 
at  a  distance  from  the  theatre  where  his  talents  were  displayed, 
fuid  not  the  most  capable,  in  other  respects,  of  forming  a  sound 
judgment  on  such  subjects.  The  remarks  which  we  made  on 
the  politic«i  persecutions  of  1 794,  have  been  also  attacked  j  and, 
as  might  be  exj[)ected,  with  soJne  bitterness,  by  the  few  remain- 
ing adherents  of  the  system^ — and  the  supporters  of  those  weak 
and  contemptible  poKticians  who  are  seeking  td  remove  the 
worst  enemy  diey  have  to  contend  with — popular  discussion — by 
reviving  the  measures  formerly  puiSued  jigamst  the  libeity  of  the 

Kess.  Having  now  had  some  leisure  for  maturely  weigliing' 
»th  branches  of  the  subject, — the  nierits  of  the  orations  in 
(question,  and  tlie  character  of  the  measures  of  1794, — and 
having  had  ample  opportunities  of  observing  the  way  in  which 
those  topics  are  canvassed  by  such  as  are  competent  to  handle 
them,  we  have  no  hesitation  hi  avowing,  that  our  sentimenta-- 
remain  wholly  unchanged.  Not  a  word  liave  we  ht^rd  deroga- 
tory to  the  warm  and  unbought  applause  extorted  from  us  by  the' 
great  services  which  Lord  Erskine  has  rendered  to  the  cause  oT 
Liberty  i  and  we  fancy  that  all  w1k>  liave  had  time  to  study  ther 
speeches,  now  go  along  with  us  in  the  tribute  of  admiration  paid 
lo  their  traBscendent  merits.     Indeed  thcTe  seems  but  one  voice^ 
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upon  the  ilnatter.  We  heard  some  time  af^  of  an  ex^tion  or 
twO)  the  particulars  of  which  have  escaped  us ;  but  we  believe 
there  was  a  newspaper  written  in  the  Scottish  tongue,  in  some 
r^Dote  part  of  the  country,  which  professed  an  inability  to  un« 
derstand  the  beauties  of  tne  composition,  possibly  irom  ignor* 
ance  of  the  language  in  which  the  speeches  were  deUvered :  and 
it  was  said,  that  an  attorney,  somewhere  in  Scotland,  (and  most 
likely  from  the  same  cause),  was  greatly  ofiended  at  our  praise 
of  the  speech  for  Stockdale,  whi(£  he  professed  an  inability  to 
enter  into  5 — but  was  confident  the  best  *  Session  papers '  were 
very  diiferent  things.  With  these  slight  exceptions,  we  take  the 
opinion  of  the  country,  and  of  every  part  of  the  world  where 
tne  language  is  understood,  to  be  that  of  the  most  unbounded 
admiration  of  thes^  exquisite  specimens  of  iudicial  oratory, — an  J 
of  irreat  obUgations  to  the  editor  of  the  collection. 

rhose  obbgations  are  now  considerably  increased  by  the  pub- 
Ucation  of  tlie  present  volume,  Arhich  contains  some  speechea 
less  known  to  the  world,  because  upon  subjects  of  a  private  na- 
ture ;  but  not  at  all  inferior  in  oratorical  merit  to  ttie  finest  of 
Lord  Erskine's  performances  in  State  Trials.  It  is  with  great 
delight  that  we  revert  to  so  interesting  a  task  as  that  of  tracing 
the  skill  and  genius  of  a  first-rate  orator,  and  of  holding  up  bis  ex* 
ertions  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  may  feel  witliin  themseh^e* 
one  of  the  noblest  passions  of  our  nature— love  of  the  fame  to  be 
acquired,  and  the  gratification  to  be  felt,  in  wielding  the  feelings 
of  a  popular  assembly ; — a  passion  only  second  to  that  of  whidi 
Lord  Lrskine  too  holds  forth  so  bright  an  example — the  love  of 
earning  that  fame  by  the  services  which,  in  a  free  country,  elo-^ 
quence  may  render  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  the  b^  in- 
terests of  mankind. 

This  volume  contains  seven  speeches  of  Mr  Erskine ;  three  of 
which  are  on  trials  of  a  public  nature— the  speech  for  Hadfield, 
that  for  tlie  Madras  Council,  and  that  for  Cuthell.  The  other 
four  are  speeches  in  private  actions ;  two  in  cases  of  adultery, 
one  in  an  action  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  and  one  m 
the  Bishop  of  Bangor's  case.  There  is  a  circumstance,  unavoid- 
able perhaps,  but  greatly  to  be  lamented,  in  the  publication  oi 
the  two  speeches  in  cases  of  seduction :  we  mean  the  pain  which 
a  revival  of  such  discussions  must  give  to  the  feelings  of  the  par* 
ties  and  their  families,  llie  publicity  of  their  story  inflicts*  some 
of  the  most  acute  of  the  sufierings  arising  fi-om  such  transaetiona 
at  the  time ;  and  it  is  painful  to  think  how  severely  the  same 
feelings  must  be  wounded  by  the  revival  of  the  subject  at  a  di»* 
tance  of  time,  when  tliose  may  have  become  capable  of  bein^ 
wounded,  over  whose  happily  tender  years  the  fi^t  blast  of  evu 
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fame  had  passed  innoxious.  For  this  serious  evil  we  feai^ 
there  is  no  remedy ;  yet  we  do  not  the  less  regret  it  j  and,  iri 
aHuding  to  the. cases  in  question,  and  quoting  passages,  we  shall 
carefully  abstain  from  mentioning  names,  that  we  may  not  havd 
to  reproach  ourselves  with  spreading  the  mischief. 

The  speech  for  Had  field  contains  one  of  the  most  soijnd  and 
able  disquisitions  on  the  subject  of  insanity,  as  matter  of  defence 
against  a  criminal  charge,  that  is  any  where  to  be  found.  In- 
deed, we  view  it  as  a  peculiarly  important  addition  to  legal  learn- 
ing, and  as  going  far  to  settle  the  question  within  what  limits 
this  defence  shall  be  available*  Most  of  our  readers  ipust  re- 
tjollect  the  singular  transaction  which  gave  rise  to  it*  We  pre- 
fer recalling  it  to  the  minds  of  sUch  as  do  not^  in  the  words  of^ 
Mr  Erskine's  exordium ;  for  they  convey  a  lesson  as  well  as  a 
narrative  of  the  fact. 

*  The  scene  which  we  are  engag^  In,  and  the  duty  which  1  ant 
not  merely  privileged^  but  appointed  by  the  authority  of  the  Court  to 
perform,  exhibits  to  the  whole  civilized  world  a  perpetual  monument 
of  our  national  justice. 

*  The  transaction,  indeed,  in  every  part  of  it,  as  it  stands  recorded 
in  the  evidence  already  before  us,  places  our  country,  and  its  govern- 
ment, and  its  inhabitants,  upon  the  highest  pinnacle  of  human  eleva-^ 
tion.  It  appears,  that  upon  the  15th  day  of  May  last,  his  Majesty^ 
after  a  reign  of  forty  years,  not  merely  in  sovereign  povser^  but  spon- 
taneously m  tlie  very  hearts  of  his  people^  was  openly  shot  at  (or  to 
all  appearance  shot  at)  in  a  public  theatre  in  the  centre  of  his  cf^i- 
tal,  and  amidst  the  loyal  plaudits  of  his  subjects j  yet  not  a  Hair 

OP  THE  HEAD  OF  THE   Sl^PPOSED  ASSASSIN  WAS    TOUCHED*      In   thllt 

imparalleled  scene  of  calm  forbearance^  the  King  himself,  though  he 
stood  first  in  personal  interest  and  feeling,  as  well  as  in  cornmand^  was 
a  singular  and  fortunate  example. — The  least  appearance  of  emotion 
on  the  part  of  that  aueust  personage,  must  unavoidably  have  pro- 
duced a  scene  quite  diTOrent,  and  £Eir  less  honourable  than  the  Court 
is  now  witnessing  ;  but  his  Majesty  remained  unmoved,  and  the  per- 
jBon  apparently  offending  was  only  secured,  without  mjury  or  reproach^ 
for  the  business  of  this  day.  *  p.  5^ 

He  then  describes  die  peculiar  indulgences  whicfi  our  treason 
laws  extend  to  the  accused ;  in  so  much  that  he  who,  for  an  at- 
tack upon  the  meanest  individual,  would  be  hurried  away  io 
trial,  without  delay,  or  counsel,  or  knowledge  of  witnesses,  or  of' 
jurors,  or  of  charges,  is,  when  charged  with  a  murderous  design 
against  the  sovereign  of  the  country,  *  covered  all  over  with  tne 
*  armour  of  the  law ;  '—a  distinction  which,  when  soberly  con- 
sidered* we  may  in  passing  remark,  affords  praise  to  the  Eng- 
lish law  of  ti-easons,  at  iSe  expense  of  the  other  oranches  o^ 
criminal  jurisprudence.    Mr  Erskine,  pursuing  the  topic,  enters 
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upon  a  train  of  reflexions,  whicli,  we  think,  all  will  acknowledge 
to  be  profound,  who  are  not  resolved  to  call  every  thing  shallow 
and  empty,  which  they  are  forced  to  admit  is  beautiful  and 
brilliant, 

*  Gentlemen,  when  this  melancholy  catastrophe  happened,  and  the 
prisoner  was  arraigned  for  trial,  I  rememher  to  have  said  to  some 
now  present,  that  it  was,  at  first  view,  difficult  to  bring  those  indul- 
gent exceptions  to  the  general  rules  o^  trial  within  the  principle- 
which  dictated  them  to  our  humane  ancestors  in  cases  of  treasons 
against  the  pofitical  government,  or  of  rebeUious  conspiracy  against 
the  person  of  the  King.  In  these  cases,  the  passions  and  mCerests  of 
great  bodies  of  powerful  men  bemg  engaged  and  agitated,  a  coun-^ 
terpoise  became  necessarry  to  give  composure  and  impartiality  ta- 
criminal  tribunals ;  b«it  a  n^tre  mnrdefous  attack  upon  the  King's  per- 
son, not  at  aU  connected  with  his  political  character,  seemed  a  case 
to  be  ranged  and  dealt  with  like  a  similar  attack  upon  any  private' 
nan. 

*  But  the  wisdom  of  the  few  is  greater  than  any  mnn's  wisdom  ;: 
how  much  more,  therefore,  than  mine  !  An  attack  upon  the  King^ 
is  considered  to  be  parricide  against  the  State ;  and  the  jury  and. the 
witnesses,  and  even  the  Judg^,.  are  the  children.  It  is  iit»  on  that 
account,,  that  there  should  be  a  solenm  pause  before  we  rush  to  judg- 
ment :  and  wlmt  can  be  a  more  sublime  spectacle  of  justice  than  to 
see  a  statutable  disqualification  of  a  whole  nation  for  a  hmited  pe-- 
nod,  a  fifteen  day's  quarantine  before  trial,  lest  the  mind  should  be 
subject  to  the  contagion  of  partial  aiFcctions  ! '  *  p»  6,  7. 

He  now  enters  upon  the  subject,  and  cites  the  authorities  of 
our  great  criminol  la wyersy  especially  Lord  Hale,  as  estabh'iihing 
the  rule,  that  it  must  be  a  total  and  not  a  partial  insanity  which 
shall  excuse.  The  rule,  however,  n  of  difiicult  application  j  anJ 
Lord  Hale  himself* has  admitted  \%  when  he  says,  that  it  is  very 
diflicult  to  define  the  invisible  line  which  divides  perfect  and 
partial  insanity ;  and  adds,  *  it  must  rest  npon  circumstances^ 

*  duly  to  be  weighed  and  considered  both  by  judge  and  jury, 

*  lest  on  the  one  side  there  bo  a  kind  of  inhumanity  towards  tfce 

*  defects  of  human  nature  f  or,  on  the  other  side/ loo  great  an 

*  indulgence  given  to  great  crimes.  *  The  arguments  of  Mr 
Er>kine  are  addrcsHcd  to  the  proper  means  of  apply  ing  this  rule; 
and  they  are,  in  oiu*  humble  apprehension,  equally  ingenious 
and  satisfactory.  He  fir^t  admits,  that  there  is  a  material  dif-  • 
fcrcnce  between  the  application  of  it  to  civil  and  to  criminaF 
ca§es»  In  the  former,  the  law  will  justlyavoid  a  man's  act,  if 
lie  be  proved  to  be  non  conipos  mentis^  although  tJie  act  in  ques- 
tion cannot  be  referred  to  the  peculiar  impulse  of  the  malady ; 

'  or 

*  Tber«  must  be  fifle^  days  between  arraignment  and  tmL 
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HT  evexif  (hou^ii  to  all  appearance  it  may  be  separate  frorti  it^  ' 
provided  only  it  be  shown,  that,  at  the  time  of  doin^  the  civil 
act^  he  was  not  of  sound  mind.     But,  in  jtidging  of  a  crimiilal 
act,  some  connexion  mtist  always  be  traced  between  tlie  act  and 
the  delusion  under  wlileh  the  person  labours ; — it  must  appear  td 
flow  from  that  delusion.     Here  Mr  Erskine  clears  away  a  mis- 
apprehension of  the  phrase  total  insanitijy  or  total  deprixmtion  of 
mind  and  understandings  as'  used  by  Lord  Coke  and  Lord  Halo* 
'  If,  *  says  he,  *  a  total  deprivation  qfmemon/  was  intended  by 
these  great  lawyers  to  be  t^en  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  words  ^ 
—if  it  was  meant,  that,  to  prwtect  a  man  from  punishment  he 
must  be  in  such  a  state  of  probtrated  intellect  as  not  to  kiio^r 
his  name,  nor  his  condition,  nor  his  relation  towards  others— 
that,  if  a  husband,  he  should  not  know  he  was  married  j  or^ 
if  a  father,  could  not  remember  that  he  had  children ;  not 
know  the  road  to  his  house,  nor  his  property  in  it — then  no 
such  madness  ever  existed  in  the  worlds     It  is  Idiocy  alon^ 
whieh  places  a  man  in  this  helpless  condition  f  where,  from  ait 
ori^nal  mal^orgiiiization,  there  is  the  human  frame  alone 
without  the  hunmn  capacity.      But  in  all  the  cases  which  haver 
filled  Westminster  Hall  with  the  most  complicated  considera^ 
tions — the  lunatics,  and*  other  insane  persons  who  have  been 
the  subjects  of  them,  have  not  only  had  memory,  in  my  sens^ 
of  th"  expression — they  have  Hot  only  had  the  most  perfect 
knowledge  aiid  recollection  of  all  the  relations  they  stood  in 
towards  others,  and  of  the  acts  and  circumstances  of  their 
lives,  but  have,  in  general,  been  remarkable  for  subtlety  and 
acuteness.  * — *  These, '  he  adds,   *  are  the  cases  which  fre-* 
quently  mock  tlie  wisdom' of  the  wisest  in  judicial  trials  J  be- 
cause such  persons  often  reason  with  a  subtlety  wliich  puts  id 
the.  shade  the  ordinai^y  conceptions  of  mankind  :  their  conclu-- 
sions  are  just,  and  frequently  profound  5  but  the  premises  Ji  am 
vshich  they  reasony  when  within  the  range  of  the  malady^ 
are  uniformly  false  3 — not  false  from  any  defect  of  knowledge 
or  judgment ;  but  because  a  delusive  unage^  the  inseparable 
companion  of  real  insanity,    is  thrust  upon  the  subjugated 
understanding,  incapable  of  resistance,  because  unconscious  of* 
attack.'     The  doctrine  contended  for  is  clearly  expressed^ 
and  with  a  singular  felicity  of  diction  too,  in  the  foUowing  pas^ 

*  Delusion^  therefore,  where  there  is  vl6  frenzy  or  raving  madness^ 
k  the  true  character  of  insani^  ;  and  where  it  cannot  be  predicated 
«>f  a  man  standing  for  life  or  death  for  a  crime,  he  ought  not,  in  my 
4^iiiion,  to  be  acquitted  ;  and  if  courts  of  law  were  to  be  governed 
by  any  other  principle^  every  departure  from  sober,  rational  conduct^ 
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would  be  an  emancipation  from  criminal  jnstice.  I  ^aH  pkce  my 
claim  to  your  verdict  upon  no  such  dangerous  foundation.  —  I  must 
convince  you,  not  only  that  the  unlmppy  prisoner  was  a  lunatic^ 
within  my  own  definition  of  lunacy,  but  that  the  act  in  (question  was 

the    IMM£I>IAT£y    UNQUALIFIED   OFFSPRING    OF    THE    DISEASE*      In 

civil  cases,  as  I  have  aheady  said,  tlie  law  avoids  every  act  of  the 
lunatic  during  the  period  of  the  lunacy ;  although  the  delusion  may 
be  extremely  circumscribed  ;  although  the  mind  may  be  quite  sound 
In  all  that  is  not  within  die  shades  of^  the  very  partial  eclipse ;  and 
although  the  act  to  be  avoided  can  in  no  way  be  connected  with  tlie 
influence  of  the  insanity : — But,  to  deliver  a  lunatic  from  responsibility 
to  mwiwa/ justice, — above  all,  in  a  case  of  such  atrocity  as  tne,  present^ 
Che  relation  between  the  disease  and  the  act  should  be  apparent* 
Where  the  connexion  is  doubtful,  the  judgment  should  certainly 
be  most  indulgent,  from  the  great  difficulty  of  diving  into  the 
secret  sources  of  a  disordered  mind  ; — but  still,  I  think  that,  as  a 
"doctrine  of  law,  the  delusion  and  the  act  should  be  ccnmected*  I 
cannot  allow  the  protection  of  insanity  to  a  man  who  only  exh?* 
))it8  violent  passions  and  malignant  resentments,  acting  upon  real 
circumstances ;  who  is  impelled  to  evil  from  lio  morbid  delusions  ; 
but  who  proceeds  upon  the  ordinary  perceptions  of  the  mind. — I 
cannot  consider  such  a  man  as  falling  within  the  protection  whick 
the  law  gives,  and  is  bound  to  give,  to  those  whom  it  has  pleased 
God,  for  m3rsterious  causes,  to  visit  with  this  most  afflicting  cdiainity*. 
He  alone  can  be  so  emancipated,  whose  duease  (call  it  what  you 
will)  consists,  not  merely  in  seeing  with  a  prejudiced  eye,  or  with 
odd  and  absurd  particularities,  differing,  in  many  respects,  from  the 
contemplations  of  sober  sense,  upon  the  actual  existences  of  things  ; 
but,  he  only  whose  whole  reasoning  and  corresponding  conduct, 
though  governed  by  the  ordinary  dictates  of  reason,  proceed  up<n> 
sometliing  which  has  no  foundation  or  existence. 

Gentlemen,  it  has  pleased  God  so  to  visit  the  unhappy  man  before 
jou  ; — to  shake  his  reason  in  its  citadel ; — to  cause  him  to  buiki  up^ 
as  realities,  the  most  impossible  phantoms  of  the  mind,  and  to  be 
impelled  by  them  as  motives  irresistible  :  the  whole  &bric  bein^ 
nothing  but  tlie  unhappy  vision  oi  Ihs  disease — existii^  no  where 
else — having  no  foundation  whatsoever  in  the  very  nature  of  things.  ^ 
p.  17-19. 

He  adds  a  refutation,  after  dwelling  at  some  length  on  the 
present  case,  of  a  proposition,  much  too  vaguely  broached  by 
reasqners  on  thjs  subiect,  that  every  person  ought  to  be  respo»- 
siblc  for  crimes  who  has  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 

*  Let  me  suppose  that  the  diaracter  of  an  insane  delusi<m- consisted 
in  the  belief  that  some  given  person  was  any  brute  animal,  or  an  in- 
animate bemg,  (and  such  cases  have  existed),  and  that  upon  the 
trial  of  such  a  lunatic  for  murder,  you  firmly,  upon  your  oaths,  were 
convinced,  upon  the  uncontradicted  evidence  of  an  hundred  persons, 
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%hat  he  believed  the  man  he  had  destroyed,  to  have  been  a  potter's 
vessel ;  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  doubt  that  ^ct,  although  io 
nil  other  inients  and  purposes  he  was  sane  ;  conversing,  reasoning,  and 
acting,  as  men  not  in  any  manner  tainted  with  insanity,  converse,  and 
reason,  and  conduct  themselves  z  suppose  further,  that  he  believed 
the  man  whom  he  destroyed,  but  whom  he  destroyed  as  a  potter*s 
vessel,  to  be  the  property  of  another  ;  and  that  he  had  malice  against 
«uch  supposed  person,  and  diat  he  meant  to  injure  him,  knowing  the 
act  he  was  doing  to  be  malicious  and  injurious,  and  that,  in  short,  he 
had  full  knowledge  of  all  the  principles  of  good  and  evil ;  yet  would 
it  be  possible  to  convict  such  a  person  of  murder,  if,  from  the  in- 
fluence of  his  disease,  he  was  ignorant  of  the  relation  he  stood  in  to 
die  man  he  had  destroyed,  and  was  utterly  ttnconscious  that  he  Ii^d 
struck  at  the  life  of  a  human  being  i  I  only  put  this  case,  and  manjr 
others  might  be  brought  as  examples  to  illustrate,  that  the  knowledge 
•f  good  and  evil  is  too  general  a  description.  *  p.  24. 

The  case  of  Uadfield  was  brougnt  within  the  law  tlius  laid 
down,  by  evidence  of  his  having  been  most  severely  wounded  in 
service,  so  as  to  make  him  at  times  wholly  insane  5-;-that  he 
laboured  under  a  delusion  of  a  peculiar  cast,  being  firmly  per- 
suaded he  was  to  save  mankind  by  dying  a  violent  death ; — ^yet 
that  this  death  must  be  inflicted  without  the  guilt  of  suicide ; — 
that  he  had  recently  attempted  to  kill  his  ihmnt  child^  of  which 
.  he  was  in  general  passionately  fond ; — and  that  his  whole  de* 
meanour  aad  conversation  had  been  those  of  a  most  loyal  subject, 
i^adied  with  peculiarly  zealous  feelings  to  the  family  and  service 
of  the  king.  It  is  said' that  hwcd  Kenvon,  who  presided  at  the 
trial,  *  speared  much  against  the  prisoner  wliile  tlie  evidence 
was  giving  for  the  crown ;  but  wheh  Mr  Erskine  had  stated  the 
principle  upon  which  he  pounded  his  defence,  and  when  his 
Lordsnip  found  that  the  tacts  came  up  to  the  case  opened  for 
the  prisoner,  he  delivered  to  the  Attorney-General  the  opinion 
of  tne  Court,  that  the  case  should  not  be  proceeded  in :  So 
there  was  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  without  any  reply  for  the 
Crown. 

The  speech  for  die  Madras  Council  was  delivered  soon  after 
Mr  Erskine  came  to  the  bdr,  on  an  occasion  which  excited  un- 
exampled interest  in  those  days  of  quiet,  when  the  world  was 
unaccustcnned  to  great  and  strange  events, — the  arrest  of  Lord 
I^got,  in  consequence  of  a  misunderstanding  between  him  and 
his  Council  Tney  were  prosecuted  at  the  desire  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  andf  convicted ;  but  when  brought  up  lor  judg- 
inent,  after  Mr  Dunning,  Mr  Erskine,  and  otliei-s,  had  been 
heard  in  mitigation,  they  were  only  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of 

one 

•  K  was  a  trial  at  bar  m  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 
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one  thousand  pounds,  which  was  considered,  and  most  justly,  a« 
a  very  leilient  punishment.  W^e  abstain  from  enterin*'  further 
into  the  subject  of  this  speech,  because  it  is  so  similar  to  the 
late  proceedings  in  the  Ea^it,  and  in  some  of  our  other  foreign 
settlements,  that  we  prefer  reserving  the  subject  for  a  more  re- 

Srular  and  ample  consideration.  Tliis  speech  is  now  published 
or  the  first  time ;  and  though  from  ahuo^t  any  pther  quarter 
it  would  excite  no  little  admiration,  we  look  upon  it  as  one  of 
the  least  brilliant  of  Mr  Erskine's  exhibitions,  and  by  no  mcaii^ 
the  shortest 

The  last  speech  on  a  public  trial  contained  in  this  volume,  ia 
the  defence  of  Mr  Cuthell ;  against  whom  an  indictment  for  a 
Ubel  had  been  preferred,  in  circumstances  of  so  peculiar  afiature, 
thflf  we  are  extremely  glad  to  find  the  ca^  recorded..  The  in- 
terest it  excites  is  closely  connected  with  the  topics  of  th«  present 
day,  and  the  attacks  which  ill-advised  men  are  making  upon 
the  liberty  of  Uie  press.  We  must,  therefore,  enter  somewhat 
at  large  into  the  case. 

Mr  Cuthell  was  an  eminent  bookseller,  who  dealt  entirely  in 
works  upon  literary  subjects,  being-chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  a 
publisher  of  classicaT  books.  As  such,  he  had  been  selected  by 
Mr  Gilbert  Wakefield  to  publish  the  various  editions  of  clas- 
sics and  other  books,  particuhirly  on  theological  subjects, 
with  which  he  enriched  the  republic  of  letters.  In  1798, 
the  Bishop  of  Llaiidaff  (Dr  Watson)  published  an  address 
to  the  people  on  the  subject  of  an  appreliended  invasicHi  s 
exhorting  them  to  defend  their  oountry,  to  be  loj'ai  towards 
their  king,  and  to  love  the  constitution  ; — expounding  to  them 
how  disagreeable  a  thing  conquest  is,  and  what  risks  attend 
revolutions,  and  above  all  French  revolutions ; — and  recom-^ 
mending  a  new  plan  of  finance,  the  details  of  which  we  have 
forgotten,  as  we  presume  every  body  else  has,  except  one ; — but 
tlie  general  purport  was,  to  pay  off  some  hundreds  of  millions  of 
public  debt  by  levying  taxes  on  the  capital  of  the  country.  This 
project  was  pretty  universally  ridiculed  at  the  time,  and  might  have 
been  safely  left  to  its  fate.  The  rest  of  the  work  was,  ii*  not  quite 
60  original,  at  least  a  good  deal  sounder;  and  one  should  have 
thougnt  no  man  so  squeamish  as  to  object  to  a  bisliop  for  preach- 
ing up  the  usual  doctrine  of  rallying  for  the  drfence  of  the  state. 
Mr  Wakefield,  however,  thought  otherwise;  and  was  so  ill- 
advised  as  to  throw  away  time,  which  might  have  been  so  ad- 
inirably  and  usefully  employed  in  expounduic  the  classics  and  the 
scriptures,  upon  a  political  controversy.  He  wrote  a  pamphlet 
in  answer  to  Dr  Watson,  abounding  iudecxi  with  point  and 
^it,-— in  some  parts  sitlBciently  argumentative— in  raany  very 
'  *  *  ^umphaii^ 
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triumphant, — biit  touclnng  upon  very  tender  ground  in  other 

Kassaces,  and  conceived  by  the  government  to  have  a  tendency 
ostile  to  the  peace  of  the  community,  and  unfavourable  to  the 
defence  of  the  country.  Mr  Wjikefield,  for  example,  pointed  out 
the  oppressions  under  which  tlie  people  suffered,  from  the  war  and 
the  axes,  and  the  novel  restrfunts  imposed  on  civil  liberty.  The 
ministers  conceived,  that  this  would  excite  discontent,  and  in- 
•dispose  the  people  to  resist  the  enemy.  For  they  reasoned  thus. 
It  is  true,  said  they,  there  is  no  foundation  for  all  this — the 
war  does  not  press  heavily  upon  the  country, — it  has  only  lasted 
for  five  years  and  a  half — distressing  not  more  than  iVom  thiity 
to  folly  thousand  men,  and  crippling  about  a  score  thousahcfs 
more,  at  the  outside ;  and  then,  if  we  have  gained  bv  it  nothing  of 
what  we  expected,  we  have  at  least  got  a  ii^w  unwholesome  and 
nscless  islands,  which  we  nevei-  counted  uj^on  j  and,  at  any  rate, 
we  have  lost  not  an  inch  of  territory,  whatever  our  allies  may 
have  done.  And  as  for  taxes — what  signify  taxes !  They  only 
press  upon  the  rich — the  poor  are  quite  well  off — every  thing 
■is  9JS  cheap  as  it  ought  to  be,  if  not  as  it  has  been  j — ^and  those 
who  can't  afford  to  live,  may  die,  or  come  upon  theparis»h.  AH 
diis  we  know,  said  the  ministers,  and  the  peo}3le  feel  it ; — they 
are  quite  easy,  comforiaWe,  and  happy.  But  what  signifies  the 
evidence  of  facts  ?  What  though  a  man  knows  that  he  is  as  well 
off  as  possible  ?  If  Mr  Gilbert  Wakefield  is  peiTnitted  to  tcM 
him  tliat  war  and  taxes  have  ground  him  down,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  will  he  believed,  in  spite  of  the  evidence  of  sense  and 
memory  to  the  contrary — it  beinff  ouite  plain  ttie  perusjd  of  a 
j)amp/dcl  is  the  only  means  by  which  a  riian  can  liihcover  whe- 
ther he  is  hungry  and  cold  or  not :  Therefore,  if  such  publi- 
cations— such  Jhlse  and  scandalous  writings,  are  allowed  to  be 
read,  we  shall  have  the  whole  country  convinced  that'  broad 
js  ten  shillings  a  pound,  and  that  no  man  has  a  farthing  in  his 
pocket. 

Such  was  the  reasoning  of  the  government;  and  it  is  said 
that  tliere  were  foolish  people  in  those  days,  who  suggested 
the  possibility  of  answering  Mr  Wakefield;  arguing,  weak- 
ly enough,  that  a  single  man,  clearly  <m  the  wrong  side 
of  the  question,  might  be  refuted  by  the  unite<l  exertions 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  community  who  were  on  the  side  of 
trutli.  But  the  ministers  held  such  doctrines  to  be  almost  as 
bad  as  the  seditious  work  itself, — contending,  that  nothing  can 
be  more  dangerous  than  reasoning  and  answerinjr  in  such  cases: 
For,  said  they,  what  though  Mr  Wakefield  is  in  tlie  wrong,  and 
is  known  by  every  body  to  be  so  ?  What  though  he  is  the  onl^ 
person  who  holds  such  doctrines  ?  and  what  though  there  ig 
fiLQt  a  man  in  the  whole  chiirch|  or  out  of  it,  who  could  not  re- 
fute 
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fute  his  pamphlet  in  a  moment — and  what  though  we  have  the 
whole  truth  on  our  side  ?  Shall  a  government  defend  itself  by 
argument  ?  Then  whyhave  Attorney-generals  and  prisons  ? — 
So,  such  suggestions  were  overruled  j  and  it  was  resolved  to  pro- 
secute. 

Mr  Wakefield  had  caused  his  work  to  be  printed  by  a  Mr 
Hamilton,  and  sold  by  Mr  Johnson,  the  late  respectable  and 
independent  bookseller  in  St  Paul's  Church-yard :  But  he  had 
sent  a  few  copies  to  Mr  Cuthell's,  who  conceiving  the  work  to  be 
on  a  theological  topic — for  Mr  Wakefield  had  never  written  be- 
fore on  any  other  than  classical  and  theological  points,  and  Mr 
Cuthell  knew  that  Dr  Watson  had  engag^  in  theological  con- 
troversy— sold  several  of  the  pamphlets,  before  he  had  the  most 
remote  guess  that  he  was  selling  a  political  tract.  As  soon  as 
he  was  informed  that  it  was  of  this  description,  he  immediately 
discontinued  the  sale  of  it.  In  the  first  place,  Mr  Johnson  andl 
another  bookseller  were  prosecuted  and  convicted  for  publishing 
it.  This,  however,  not  being  deemed  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the 
doctrines  contained  in  it,  the  arguments  of  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff 
were  to  be  defended  by  prosecuting  the  author  j  but  in  order  to 
inake  the  answer  complete,  and  uiat  no  part  of  the  Bishop'a 
work  might  be  left  unsupported,  and  no  iota  of  Mr  Wakefield's 
positions  go  without  a  full  exposure,  it  was  deemed  expedient 
to  prosecute  Mr  Cuthell  also ; — ^for  he  had  sold  one  or  two  co- 
pies, mistaking  it  for  a  treatise  on  the  middle  voice,  or  the  dis- 
puted passage  in  St  John. 

Accordingly,  Mr  Cuthell  and  Mr  Wakefield  were  tried  on 
the  same  day;  and  Mr  Cuthell's  case  came  on  first  From  what 
has  been  stat^,  itViU  appear  that  Mr  E^skine  had  here  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  point  to  urge,  from  any  of  those  which  generally 
bear  upon  cases  of  libeL  With  the  libellous  or  innocent  na- 
ture of  the  work,  he  professed  that  he  had  little  concern : — 
Mr  Wakefield,  its  author,  who  appeared  in  Court  to  defend 
himself,  was  to  treat  that  question,  as  more  directly  interested 
in  it  Tlie  defence  of  Mr  Cuthell  rested  on  his  entire  igno- 
rance of  the  book  he  was  selling,  nay,  of  the  subject  on  which  it 
treated  ;  and  this  ignorance  he  was  to  substantiate  by  evidence. 
Here,  then,  arises  a  question  of  no  small  importance,  and  ren- 
dered of  more  difficulty  than  ^naturally  belongs  to  it,  by  the  at- 
tempts made  to  confound  it — Whetner  an  act  of  publication 
shall  be  held  of  iisdf  to  fix  the  publisher  with  responsibility 
|br  the  contents  of  the  work  ?  or,  in  other  words,  whether  pub- 
lication be  conclusive  evidence  of  a  knowledge  of  those  con- 
tents— such  evidence  as  creates  a  presumption  of  law,  not  to 
pe  rebutted  by  contrary  proof,  and  lending  to  an  inference 
^hifh  pverrules  all  considerations  of  feet  whatever  ? 
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In  civil  cases,  such  presumptions  are  of  necefisity  oxtremelv 
common.  Without  entering  into  the  principles  upon  which 
they  are  founded,  we  may  n^cntion  an  example  or  two.  The 
liability  of  die  owners  of  public  carriages  for  the  damage  aris-» 
ing  from  the  carelessness  of  their  ser%'ants, — and  the  general  h- 
ability  of  a  person  for  the  acts  {quoad  civilem  effechim)  of  hij* 
agent,  to  the  extent  to  which  he  has  given  him  authority,  as 
to  be  bound  by  his  undertakings,  and  to  release,  by  his  ac- 

auittance,  those  bound  to  him — the  liability  of  a  husband  for 
ae  debts  of  his  wife,  and  for  damages  occasioned  by  ill^al 
acts  committed  by  her,  though  without  his  privity — ^the  li- 
ability of  a  master  to  make  good  the  losses  occasioned  to 
the  property  or  persons  of  others  by  certain  negligent  uses  of 
))is  own  property,  as  his  horses  or  carriages.  Tnese,  and  a 
variety  of  other  cases,  are  undeniable  instances  in  which  a  per- 
son is  held  answerable  in  his  own  property  for  injuries  done  to 
the  persons  and  properties  of  others,  and  is  precluded,  by  pre- 
sumption of  law,  from  averring  his  own  unconcern  in,  or  igno- 
rance of  the  act  which  is  to  bind  him.  Themeaning  of  all  this 
is  simply,  that  the  law  requires  a  certain  degree  of  care  in  the 
choice  of  a  servant  or  agent,  and  a  certain  superintendance 
over  his  conduct  in  that  capacity ;  to  enforce  which,  and  to 
relieve  the  party  suffering  from  the  absence  of  it,  tlie  burthen 
of  repairing  the  injury  occasioned  by  the  deficiency  is  thrown 
upon  the  principal.  But,  in  no  one  instance,  except  in  that  of 
pubhshing  a  libel,  has  an  attempt  ever  been  made  to  extend 
this  civil  responsibility,  and  to  make  a  man  liable  to  punish- 
ment as  a  criminal,  as  a  malicious  and  wicked  person,  for  the 
act  of  a  servant,  performed  without  his  assistance  or  know- 
ledge. 

Now,  it  is  not  denied,  that,  even  in  this  case,  a  certain  re- 
sponsibility may  safely,  and  should  in  justice,  be  thrown  upon 
tne  principal.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  liable  civilly  in  damages 
for  the  publication,  beyond  all  doubt,  and  ought  to  be  so. 
But,  again,  he  is  to  be  taken  as  privy  to,  and  answerable  even 
criminally  for  the  act  of  publication  by  his  servant,  unle^ 
he  shall  make  out  a  case  of  ignorance  and  real  disconnexion 
with  the  act.  The  act  of  publication  by  the  servant  is  admit? 
ted  to  be  primd  facie  evidence  against  his  master :  but  it  ja 
maintained  to  be  only  a  presumption  of  fact,  which  opposite 
proofs  may  rebut.  We  would  even,  from  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  case,  go  one  step  farther,  and  allow  of  a  certain  penalty 
fittachable  to  the  master,  in  the  event  of  his  servant  naving,| 
fhough  unknown  to  him,  committed  the  act  of  publication-r- 
^  pe^alt^  incurred  by  the  Ina^r's  negligence,  where  due  cai;-! 
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tion  was  required  of  him,  but  of  a  much  lower  nature  tluan 
tlie  penalty  incurred  by  a  wilful  and  malicious  publication.  I,et 
there,  in  diort,  he  a  count  in  the  indictment  or  information 
-charging  a  culpable  negligence  only,  through  which  tl>e  inju- 
rious pubh  cation  took  place.  This  will  then  be  put  in  issue, 
as  well  as  the  grave  oiFcnce;  and  the  verdict  will  describe,  up- 
on the  face  of  die  record,  distinctly,  that  kind  of  delincjucncy 
of  which  the  defendant  has  been  found  guilty.  At  present, 
and  as  long  as  ju<lges  are  in  the  practice  of  directing  juries 
to  find  general  verdicts  of  guilty,  merely  upon  evi(k?nce  of  pub- 
lication by  a  servant,  tlie  charge  making  no  distinction,  die 
record  doe*  not  show  which  ol  two  offences,  in  their  nature 
wholly  different — the  one  a  grave,  the  other  a  very  slight  of- 
fencer-has  been  committed. 

Now,  by  the  concessions  here  made,  let  it  be  observe<l,  tliat 
•we  still  pkce  tlie  crime  of  hlxJ  in  a  very  different  situation 
from  any  other  5  becau&e  we  continue  to  fix  the  principal  with 
n  certain  criminal  responhibility.     An  apodiecaiT  sells  poisons 
AS  well  as  healing  drugs ; — indeed,  many  of  his  finest  drugs  are 
poisonous,  beyond  the  proper  dose:    He  employs  a  shopman  or 
a  shopboy,  who,  to  raise  tlie  question  still  more  clearJv,  shall 
be  supposed  extremely  negligent  and  ignorant,  and  by  fiis  mis- 
take half  a  family  lose  their  lives*     Here,  there  is  no  one  cri- 
minally answerable  at  all :    But  if  the  shopman  wiliully  poisons 
half  his  customers — nay,    tainu   with   deleterious   drugs   the 
springs  which  supply  a  whole  city,  and  is  thus  guilty  of  the 
foulest  of  crimes,  the  master  is  not  in  tlie  smallest  decree  re» 
sponsible,  but  the  actual  ollender  shall  suffer.     The  vender  of 
books,  however,  is  very  dificrently  treated.     Not  content  with 
punishing  the  author,  and  the  printer,  and  the  actual  pubhsh- 
^r — ^the  shopman  who  knowingly  circulates  a  libel — we  exact 
the  same  punishment  from  his  master,  how  imjKJssiUe  soever 
Jt  may  be  that  he  ever  should  have  heard  of  the  work.     TTiis 
is  the  law,  as  public  prosecutors  now  contend  for  it;  and  even  we, 
wlio  wQuld  mitigate  this  strange  scveritjr,    and  soften  down 
fiomei^hat  of  these  gioss  anomancs,  arc  fain  to  admit,  that  the 
general  negligence  of  the  bookseller,  in  choosing  a  shopn:an, 
^ould  make  him  punishable  in  a  way  in  which  the  apothecarj'  is 
never  attempted  to  be  dealt  widi,  whose  servant  has  poisone<I  a 
whole  city; — though  in  truth  it  might  well  be  asked,  why  the  lia- 
bility of  uie  servant  himseli*  would  not  lie  sufficient  in  the  case  of 
the  bocJcseller,  as  well  as  that  of  the  druggist  ?    Further,  we  are 
•content  to  admit,  tliat  the  burthen  of  proving  a  negative  should 
rest  on  the  bookseller  ;  the  act  of  his  servant  being  prima  facie 
l^'ideuoe  of  his  master's  privity.     But  here,  again,  even  ^-e, 
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who  are  for  relaxing  the  present  rules,  go  beyond  tlie  measuro 
of  strictness  applied  by  the  law  in  all  other  cases.  For  assuredly 
the  wilful  murder  of  the  apothecary's  customers  by  his  servant 
would  never  be  sufficient  to  put  the  master  on  his  defence: 
ttnd>  in  such  a  case,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  prosecutor  must 
connect  him  vith  the  servant,  before  he  can  be  called  on  to 
prove  his  ignorance.  Why,  then,  it  mi^rht  be  again  demanded, 
not  trust  the  peace  and  good  order  and  allegiance  of  the  com- 
niuuity  to  the  same  securities  which  are  found  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect our  lives  ?  The  following  passage  from  ^Ir  Erskine's  speech 
for  Cutliell  puts  the  argument  ia  a  very  plain  and  cleai*  light. 

*  In  the  case  of  a  civil  action  throughout  the  whole  range  of  ci- 
^il  injuries,  the  master  is  always  civiliter  ansiFerable  for  tlie  act  of 
his  senant  or  agent ;  and  accident  or  neglect  can  therefore  be  no 
pnswer  to  a  plaintiff,  complaining  of  a  consequential  wrong.  If  the 
ilriver  of  a  public  carriage  maliciously  overturns  another  upon  the 
road  whilst  tlie  proprietor  is  asleep  in  his  bed  at  a  hundred  miles 
distance,  the  party  injuring  must  unquestionably  pay  the  damages 
to  a  farthing ;  but  though  such  malicious  servant  might  also  be  in- 
dicted, and  sufftjr  an  infamous  judgment,  could  Uhe  master  also  bC" 
come  the  ofjfct  of  such  a  prosicuttonf  Certaikly  not. — In  the 
same  manner,  partners  in  trade  are  civiUi/  answerable  for  bills  drawn 
by  one  another,  or  by  their  agents,  drawing  tliem  by  procuration, 
though  frauduleiidy,  and  in  abuse  of  their  trusts ;  but  if  one  part- 
ner commits  a  fraud  by  forgery  or  fictitious  indorsements,  so  as  to 
subject  himself  to  death,  or  other  punishment  by  indictment,  could 
Ihe  other  partners  be  indicted  ?— To  answer  such  a  question  here, 
would  be  folly ;  because  it  not  only  answers  itself  in  the  negative^ 
but  exposes  to  scorn  every  argument  which  would  confound  indict^ 
meuts  with  civil  actions.  Why  then  is  printing  and  publishing  to  b^ 
jQin  exception  to  every  other  human  act  T  Why  is  a  man  to  be  an* 
fiwerable  criminaUier  for  the  crime  qfhi^  servant  in  this  instance  more 
than  in  all  other  cases  ?  Why  is  a  man  who  happens  to  have  pub- 
lished a  libel,  under  circumstances  of  mere  accident,  or,  if  you  will, 
from  actual  carelessness  or  negligence,^  but  voithoul  criminal  purpose^ 
to  be  subjected  to  an  infamous  punishment^  and  harangued  from  a 
British  Bench  as  if  he  were  the  malignant  author  of  that  which  it 
"was  confessed  before  the  Court  delivering  the  sentence,  that  he  never 
hdd  seen  or  heard  of?  As  far,  indeed,  as  damages  go,  the  principle 
is  intelligible  and  universal ;  but  as  it  establishes  a  crme,  and  in- 
flicts a  punishment  whicli  affects  character  and  imposes  dL^grace,  it 
is  shocking  to  humanity  and  insulting  to  common  sense. — The  Court 
of  King^s  Bench,  since  I  have  been  at  the  Bar  (very  long,  I  ad- 
fuit,  b^bre  ihe  Noble  Lord  presided  in  it,  but  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  truly  great  Judge),  pronounced  the  infhmous  judgment 
of  the  pilloiT  on  a  most  respectable  proprietor  of  a  newspaper,  for 
^  ^bel  on  the  l^u^siaq  Ambasaadbri   copied  too  out  oi*  another 
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paper,  bul  which  /  fnyself  showed  to  the  Court,  by  the  affidavit  of 
his  physician,  appeared  in  the  Jirst  as  well  as  in  the  second  paper, 
ixihiht  the  defendant  voas  on  his  sick-hed  in  the  country,  delirious  tn  a 
Jeoer.  I  believe  that  affidavit  is  still  on  the  files  of  the  Court.— I 
have  thought  of  it  often — I  have  dreamed  of  it,  and  started  from 
my  sleep — sunk  back  to  sleep,  and  started  from  it  again*  The 
painful  recollection  of  it  I  shall  die  with. — How  is  this  vindicated  ? 
From  the  supposed  necessity  of  the  case. — An  indictment  for  a  libel 
is,  therefore,  considered  to  be  an  anomaly  in  the  law.-~/^  was  held 
so  undoubtedly  ;  but  the  exposition  of  that  error  lies  before  me  ;  the 
Libel  Act  lies  before  me,  which  expresslu,  and  in  terms,  directs 
that  the  trial  of  a  libel  shall  be  conducted  like  every  other  trial  for 
any  other  crime  ;  and  that  the  Jury  shall  decide,  not  upon  the  mere 
fact  of  printing  or  publishing,  but  upon  the  -whole  matter  put  in  issue, 
1.  e.  the  publication  of  the  libel  with  the  intentions  charged  by 
THE  Indictment. — This  is  the  rule  by  the  Libel  Act;  and  you, 
the  Jury,  as  well  as  the  Court,  are  bound  by  it. '     p.  223 — 225^ 

Indeed,  that  such  is  very  nearly  the  doctrine  of  die  English 
law,  may  be  inferred  from  several  dicta  in  the  books,  long  before 
the  Libel  act  was  passed.  Not  to  drag  the  reader  through  a  law 
argument,  we  only  desire  to  refer  him  to  the  case  of  tlie  King  and 
jSmony  in  5.  Burr. ;  where  Lord  Mansfield  held,  that  if  a  de^ 
fendant  called  no  witnesses  to  repel  ity  the  guilt  of  publisliing  was 
to  be  inferred  from  the  act  of  publication  ;  but,  that  tlie  publi- 
cation might  be  excused  as  uuioccnt,  and  justified  as  legal,  by 
circumstances  established  by  the  defendant  ip  prpo£  Why  there 
should  be  any  repugnance  to  resort  to  such  sound  doctrines,  we 
cannot  conceive.  Of  one  thing  we  are  quite  sure,  that  tlie  ad- 
ministration of  justice  suffers  greatly  by  such  a  confounding  of 
different  things  under  one  and  die  same  name,  as  the  present 
practice  involves.  ITie  proper  degree  of  punishment  is  not 
meted  out  to  guilt.  OfFejices  totally  different  in  kind  are  called 
by  one  appellation,  and  visited  with  the  same  penalty ;  and  ju- 
ries are  obliged  to  violate  their  oaths,  in  order  to  acquit,  that 
they  may  avoid  a  greater  evil,  the  undue  conviction,  and  conse- 

iucnt  punishment,  of  the  pei-son  accused.  We  trust  that  the 
legislature  will  take  this  subject  into  its  early  consideration. 
But  we  must  warn  the  reader  against  supposing,  that  any  very 
great  security  would  be  gained  to  the  press,  by  even  a  complete 
l*eform  of  the  abuse  complained  of.  The  cases  are  but  of  rare 
occurrence,  to  which  die  present  remarks  apply.  The  attacks 
on  the  freedom  of  the  press  come  on  a  different  quarter ;  and 
not  a  single  work  woiUd  escape  the  inquisition  now  sought  to  be 
establish^  on  political  writings,  in  consequence  of  the  change 
which  we  are  contempladng.  It  is  the  eagerness  with  whidi 
poUtical  diseossionsi  ogrried  on  in  an  animated^  interesting,  and 
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effectual  manner,  are  construed  into  libels,  that  bids  fair  to 
kave  UB  only  the  name  of  a  tree  constitntion,  by  destroying  even 
the  name  ot  a  free  press ;  and  for  this  we  know  of  no  remedy 
so  effectual,  as  tlie  exertions  of  an  enlightened  Bar,  and  the 
control  which  it  always  exercises — together  witli  the  honesty  of 
free  and  bold  juries.  To  both  of  those  classes  we  would  most 
eamestly  address  om^^lves.  Let  every  member  of  the  profes* 
sion  which  trskine  iUustrated,  reflect  on  the  degraded  station 
he  must  forthwidi  occupy,  as  soon  as  either  the  tyranny  of  the 
government,  or  the  unbounded  sway  of  the  Judges  in  political 
matters,  shall  be  establislicd.  Into  what  insignincance  ne  must 
sink — in  what  vile  and  hopeless  dependence  on  others  he  must  con- 
tinue to  exercise  his  talents.  And  if  the  rights  of  the  people,  cmd 
the  love  of  his  country,  have  no  claims  upon  him,  let  him  show 
his  r^rd  for  his  own  character  and  independence,  by  the  tempe* 
rate,  discreet  and  sober,  yet  manly  and  courageous  discharge  of  his 
highest^  and  not  his  most  arduous  duties*  But  they  who  serve  on 
juries  should  look  well  to  the  times ;  their  task  is  more  important ; 
and  each  individual,  in  this  capacity,  has  far  mote  power.  Let 
every  honest  and  free-spirited  man,  when  called  upon  to  deter- 
mine, whether  a  person  shall  be  consigned  for  eighteen  months 
or  two  years  to  a  prison,  well  rdlect  on  the  doom  to  which  he 
is  handing  him  over ;  and  be  fully  convinced,  that  the  work  for 
which  he  is  dealing  out  such  a  fate  to  a  fellow-creature,  is  in  re* 
ality  so  pernicious  to  society  as  to  justify  such  high  punishment))* 
Let  him  examine  it  thoroughly  with  this  view ;  and,  by  the  ef- 
fects it  produces  on  himself,  let  him  judge  how  &r  it  is  Ukely  to 
raise  revolt  and  disaffection  amongst  others.  If  he  thinks  our 
government  so  firmly  established  in  the  institutions  of  the  state, 
and  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  so  well  deservuig  their 
support  from  its  general  excellences,  as  to  be  in  no  danger  fixim 
the  freest  discussions — let  him  ratlier  leave  the  writings  of  the 
factious  to  be  answered,  and  exposed  by  the  well-affected,  tlian 
endanger — nay  destroy — the  freedom  of  the  government  altoge^ 
ther,  by  assisting  tlie  blows  meditated  at  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  consigning  to  the  greatest  punishments  those  who  have  ex- 
ercised that  liberty. 

We  urge  these  considerations  with  the  greater  earnestness, 
because  we  are  intimately  persuaded  that  many  very  worthy  and 
well-mesyiing  persons  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  led  awajr 
by  a  groundless  apprehension,  propagated  by  interested  and  de- 
signing men,  that  serious  dan<Tcrs  are  likely  to  arise  from  what 
is  called  the  licentiousness  of  tlie  press;  and  that  the  only  way 
of  counteracting  the  evils  which  unqoestionably  do  spring  up 
along  with  tlie  Suits  of  iu  liberty  (for  what  human  production,  or 
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posMssion,  is  nntainted  with  these  ?),  is  to  keep  a  rigoroiM  watch 
over  discussion.  For  our  o^-n  parts,  in  proportion  to  our  coiv- 
fidencc  in  the  excellence  of  the  constitution^  is  our  belief  in  its 
stability  ;  and  we  shall  never  consent  to  think  its  only  defences 
are  force  and  fear,^  so  long  a.<»  we  see  no  reason  for  its  dreadinaf 
to  be  supported  W  fair  argument.  When  was  there  a  wotk 
ever  pubU^ed,  which,  if  let  alone,  or  left  to  be  refuted  by  an 
antagonist,  wouM  have  shaken  the  government,  or  even  mate- 
rially affected  the  tranquillity  of  the  state  for  a  sin^e  hour  ?  And 
whence  arises  thifi  nameless  dread  of  sonaething,  which  no  maa 
ever  saw,  or  could  trace  in  its  effects  ?  It  arises  irom  delusions 
practised  by  those  who  know  fiir  better.  Bad  nriers  hate  free 
discussion ;  and  profligate  weak  princes,  and  their  &vourites  and 
ministers,  who  have  not  the  sense  to  pursue  a  system  of  arbi- 
trary measures,  or  to  defend  their  schemes  by  putting  down  in- 
quiry, are  alive  to  the  personal  abuse  v/ith  which  they  are  a»* 
sailed,  and  hate  the  light  which  exposes  their  ridiculous  or 
hateful  features.  All  this  would,  however,  not  suffice,  as  long 
as  juries  were  the  judges  of  libel.  But  the  press,  by  being  too 
often  jyrostituted  to  the  defamation  of  private .  character,  loses 
many  a  friend  who  might  hdp  it  in  the  (lay  of  trial,  and  acquires 
even  pretty  determined  enemies  amoJig  men,  whcnn  otherwij^e 
the  arts  of  a  corrupt  government  would  not  mm-e  from  their  in- 
dependent principles.  To  persons  in  this  predicament  we  chief- 
ly address  ourselves ;  and  implore  them  to  consider,  that  they 
act  a  weak  and  unmanly  part,  in  proscribing  all  the  good,  for 
the  crimes  of  a  few  unworthy  men ;  and,  if  thoy  will  not  excuse 
the  errors  of  the  press,  in  consideration  of  its  virtues — of  the 
vast  benefits  which  it  has  rendered  the  world  ; — if  they  will  not 
bear  in  mind  the  saying  of  Lord  Chatham,  that  it  is,  like  the 
air,  a  chartered  libertine ;  let  them  at  least  reflect  on  the  ruin 
which  must  follow,  if  they  sacrifice  its  liberty  to  a  desire  of  pu- 
nishing those  who  abuse  it :  and,  calmly  asking  diemselves  wnat 
mighty  harm  a  few  scurrilous  paragraphs  can  do  an  imiQense  e- 
stablishment,  fortified  all  around  with  revenues,  armies,  and  func- 
tionaries-^let  them  leave  those  who  malign  our  institutions,  to 
be  answertnl  by  reasoning,  and  by  appeals  to  the  fact ; — while 
for  those  w*ho  abuse  the  privileges  of  discussion,  by  invading  the 
sanctityr  of  private  character,  Uiere  are  just  penalties  prepared, 
which  the  warmest  advocates  of  a  free  press  would  be  the  last 
to  wish  diminiblied,  or  repealed. 

The  argument  in  Morton  v.  Ferm^  is  extremely  short,  and 
•inly  valumjle  on  account  of  the  principle  which  it  illustrates.F 
A  verdict  had  been  obtained  of  2000/.  by  the  plaintiff,  who  was 
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formerly  housekeeper  to  the  defendant,  and  had  cohabited  with 
him  on  promise  of  marriage.  After  living  with  her,  he  had  con- 
trived to  get  rid  of  her,  and  married  another  person.  In  con-» 
sequence  of  this  treatment  and  disappointment,  the  plaintiflTa 
heahh,  as  well  as  peace  of  mind,  had  been  destroyed.     The 

i)laintiff  was  a  widow,  past  the  usual  age  of  marriage  ;  the  do-^ 
endant  an  old  man ;  and  both  parties  remarkably  deficient  in 
personal  charms.  The  principle  contended  for  by  Mr  Erskine^ 
m  showing  cause  against  a  rule  obtained  by  Mr  Wallace  for  21 
new  trial  on  the  ground  of  excessive  damages,  was,  that  though, 
fai  cases  where  the  claim  is  regulated  by  pecuniary,  or  other  con- 
tracts of  a  certain  definite  nature,  or  foiuxlcd  on  damages  done 
to  property  in  a  certain  calculable  shape,  the  Court  may  inter- 
fere, if  the  jury  have  gone  very  wide  of  the  mark ;  yet,  where 
die  compensation  is  for  an  injury  not  definite,  nor  capable  of 
being  accurately  computed,  the  jury  are  the  fit  jiwlgcs  of  tlie  a- 
mount,  provided  the  case  has  been  fairly  and  fully  bdbre  thenu 
This  ground  he  maintained  with  success  ;  and  the  rule  was  disr 
charged. 

we  hasten  to  the  tpv'o  remalnJi^  speeches  in  tfiis  volume, 
(passing  over  that  in  the  Bishop  of  Bangor's  case  a»  Well  known) 
— those  in  cases  of  adultery.  They  contain  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  Mr  Erskine's  eloquence  ;  and  we  trust  we  shall  be 
able  to  lay  a  few  of  the  passages  before  our  readers,  without 
being  unaer  the  necessity  of  particularizing  names.  In  the  one, 
he  was  counsel  for  the  plaintiff;  and  the  defendant  having  suf- 
fered judgment  to  go  by  default,  this  address  was  delivered  be- 
fijre  the  Under-sheriff  and  his  jury,  impannelled  to  assess  the 
damages^  in  execution  of  the  writ  of  inquiry.  In  the  other,  he 
was  counsel  for  the  defendant  at  the  trial  in  the  Court  of  King  V 
Bench. 

Perhaps  the  circumstances  in  which  the  first  of  these  speeches 
was  delivered,  are  little  known  to  many  of  our  readers.  The 
majesty  of  English  justice, — which  is  ample  and  full,  while  the 
parties  are  at  issue,  and  the  Court  in  which  the  record  is,  or 
the  Judge  to  whom  it  is  s«it  for  trial,  have  the  whole  treatment 
of  the  cause, — sinks  into  rather  an  obscure  form,  when  tlie  gene- 
ral statement  of  the  facts  is  no  longer  disputed,  and  the  only 
remaining  question  between  the  parties  relates  to  tlie  amount  (»f 
the  compensation  dne^  This  point,  trecpiently  the  most  import- 
ant of  aJl,  is  left  to  the  ministerial  oflicer,  or  hi&  deputy,  who  is^ 
generally  a  practising  attorney,  assisted  by  a  junior  barrister, 
and  a  common  jury.  The  Court,  thus  constituted,  meets  in 
any  room  which  may  be  provided  for  the  purpose : — In  the  pre- 
sent case,  it  assembled  in  the  King's  Arm»  Tavern,  in  Palace- 
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Yard«  The  first  object  of  Mr  Erskine  was,  therefore^  to  coan* 
teroct  tlie  natural  effect  of  these  circumstances,  and  to  raise  the 
dignity  of  the  place,  and  form  of  procedure,  by  all  his  arts  ; 
and  he  judiciously  recurs  to  the  same  topic  in  his  peroration. 
After  describing  the  early  intimacy,  and  long-continued  friend* 
ship  of  the  parties,  he  proceeds — 

^  Yet,  dreadful  to  relate,  and  It  is,  indeed,  the  bitterest  evil  of  which 
the  plaintiff  has  to  complain,  a  criminal  intercourse  for  nearly  five 
years  before  the  discovery  of  the  connexion,  had  most  probably  taken 
place.  I  will  leave  you  to  consider  what  must  have  been  the  feelings 
of  such  a  husband,  upon  the  fatal  discovery  that  his  wife,  and  such 
a  wife,  had  conducted  herself  in  a  manner  that  not  merely  deprived 
him  of  her  comfort  and  society,  but  placed  him  in  a  situation  too 
horrible  to  be  described.  If  a  man  without  children  is  suddenly  cut 
off  by  an  adulterer  from  all  the  comforts  and  happiness  of  marriage, 
the  discovery  of  his  condition  is  happiness  itself,  when  compared 
with  that  to  which  the  plaintiff  is  reduced.  When  children,  by  a 
woman  lost  for  ever  to  the  husband  by  the  arts  of  the  adulterer, 
are  begotten  in  the  unsuspected  days  of  virtue  and  happiness,  there 
remains  a  consolation  ;  mixed,  indeed,  with  the  most  painful  reflec- 
tions,' 3ret  a  consolation  still. — But  what  is  the  plaintiff's  situation  f — 
He  does  not  know  at  vshat  time  this  heavy  calamity  fell  upon  him-^ 
he  is  tortured  with  the  most  afflicting  of  all  human  sensations.^- 
When  he  looks  at  the  children,  whom  he  is  by  law  bound  to  protect 
and  to  provide  for,  and  from  whose  existence  he  ought  to  receive 
the  delightful  return  which  the  union  of  instinct  and  reason  has  pro- 
vided for  the  continuation  of  the  world,  he  knows  not  whether  he  is 
lavishing  his  fondness  and  affection  upon  his  own  children,  or  upon 
the  seed  of  a  villain  sown  in  the  bed  of  his  honour  and  his  delight. — He 
starts  back  with  horror,  when,  instead  of  seeing  his  own  image  re- 
flected from  their  infant  features,  he  thinks  he  sees  the  destroyer  c€ 
his  happiness — a  midnight  robber  introduced  into  his  house,  under 
professions  of  friendship  and  brotherhood — a  plunderer,  not  in  the 
repositories  of  his  treasure,  which  may  be  supplied,  or  lived  with* 
out, — "  bttt  there  where  he  had  garnered  up  his  hopes^ — M^here  either  he 
*<  must  Ufoe^  or  bear  no  life.  "     p.  176-178. 

We  know  not  how  this  may  please  some  readers,  such  as 
those  few  who  thought  our  praise  of  the  other  speeches  too  un- 
bounded  ;  but  to  us  it  does  appear  the  perfection  of  simple  and 
beautiful  composition.  We  extract  the  following  reflections  oa 
the  law  as  it  regards  this  subject — but  without  pursuing  the  sub- 
ject which  they  start ;  as  we  may  have  another  opportunity  of 
treating  it  at  large. 

*  But  tliere  are  other  wrongs  which  cannot  be  estimated  in  moneys 
**  You  cannot  minister  to  a  mind  diseas'd :  " 
You  cannot  redress  a  man  whp  is  wronged  beyond  the  possibility  of 
redress  : — the  law  has  no  means  of  restoring  to  hira  what  he  has  lost. 
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»4-Ood  lunndf,  as  he  has  coiiititiited  human  nature,  hai  no  means  of 
alleriatmg  such  an  injuiy  as  the  one  I  have  brou^t  before  jotu— ^ 
While  the  sensibilitiei,  affections,  and  feelings  he  has  giren  to  man 
remain,  it  b  impossible  to  heal  a  wound  which  strikes  so  deep  into 
the  soul.«^When  you  hare  given  to  a  plaintiff,  in  damages,  afi  that 
figures  can  number,  it  is  as  nothing  ;~lie  goes  away  hanging  down 
his  head  in  sorrow,  accompanied  by  his  wretched  family,  dispirited 
and  dejected.  Nevertheless,  the  law  has  given  a  civil  action  for 
adultery,  and,  strange  to  say,  it  has  given  nUhinfr  e£rf,«-The  law 
commands  that  the  injury  shall  be  compensate  (as  fiir  as  it  is  prac« 
^cable)  IN  MONEY,  because  courts  of  chil  justice  have  no  other  means 
of  compensation  thak  monei^;  and  the  only  question,  therefore,  and 
which  yim  upon  your  oaths  are  to  decide,  is  this — ^Has  the  plaintiff 
tustaiiwd  an  injury  i;^  to  the  extent  which  he  has  complained  of  ? 
Will  twenty  thousand  pounds  place  him  in  the  same  condition  of 
comfort  and  happiness  that  he  enjoyed  before  the  adultery,  and  which 
the  adulterer  has  deprived  him  of  ?  You  know  that  itwUl  not—- 
Ask  your  own  hearts  the  question,  and  you  will  receive  the  same 
answer^— I  should  be  glad  to  know,  tlien,  upon  what  pinciple^  as  it 
regards  the  prwUe  justice  which  the  plaintiff  has  a  rignt  to,  or  upon 
what  prmciple,  as  the  example  <^  that  justice  affects  the  public  ancl 
the  remotest  generations  of  mankind,  you  can  reduce  this  demand 
even  in  a  single  farthing. '  p.  180,  181. 

Having  applied  these  reflexions,  and  brought  them  aD  to  bear 
on  his  case,  so  as  to  increase  the  amount  of  damages  by  their 
assistance,  he  touches  anoth^  string  for  the  same  purpose ;  and 
we  pray  our  readers  to  mark,  that,  wide  as  he  may  seem  to  be- 
gin from  the  point  be  aims  at,  and  larj^ely  as  his  mncy  may  ap- 
!)ear  to  roam,  luxuriating  in  the  outskirts  of  his  subject,  not  an 
dea  is  ever  started  by  this  great  advocate,  which  the  matter  in 
issue  could  have  spared,  or  which  he  does  not  bring  round  to 
the  veiT  object  he  has  immediately  in  view ;  and  then  we  findf 
that  it  has  been  not  merely  the  most  pleasing  train  of  descriptioa 
which  he  has  been  pursuing,  but  the  course  most  direct^  ooih 
ducive  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose. 

*  I  had  occasion,  not  a  great  while  ago,  to  remark  to  a  jury,  thai 
the  wholesome  institutions  of  the  civilised  world  came  seasonably  in 
aid  of  the  dispensations  of  Providence  for  our  wdl-being  in  the 
world.  If  I  were  to  ask,  what  it  b  that  prevents  the  pretttlenoe  «f 
the  crime  of  incest,  by  taking  away  diose  otherwise  natjural  unpulaes^ 
from  the  promiscuous  gratification  of  which  we  should  become  likd 
the  beasti  of  the  field,  and  lose  all  the  intellectual  endearmenta 
which  are  at  once  the  pride  and  the  happiness  of  man  i  *-What  is  it 
that  readers  our  houses  pure,  and  our  families  innocent  ?-- It  is  dnt^ 
by  the  wise  institutions  of  all  civilized  nations,  there  is  placed  a  kind 
pt  guard  against  the  human  passions,  in  that  sense  of  iaweprkty  and 
dishonour,  which  the  law  has  raised  up,  and  impressed  with  ahaost 
VOL.  \ix*  NO.  884  A  a  the 
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Hid  foFce  of  a  second  nature.— This  wise  and  politic  restraint  beats 
down,  by  the  habits  of  the  mind,  even  a  propensity  to  incestuous 
somraerce,  and  opposes  those  inclinations,  which  nature,  for  wise 
purposes,  has  implanted  in  our  breasts  at  the  approach  of  the  other 
sex. — It  holds  the  mind  in  chains  against  the  seductions  of  beaut}r^ 
-—It  is  a  moral  &ding  in-  perpetual  oppositioni  to  humah  infirmity.— 
It  is  like  an  angel  from*  heaven  placed  to  guard,  us  against  propen-^ 
sities  which  are  evil« — ^It  is  that  warning  voice,.  Gentlemen^  which* 
enables  you  to  embrace  your  daughter,  however  lovely„  without  keU 
ing  that  you.  are  of  a  different  sex. — It  is  that  whichr  enables  you,  ia 
the  same  manner,,  to  live  familiar^  witb  your  nearest  female  relations^ 
without  those  desires  which  are  naturd  to  maiK 

**  Next  to  the  tie  oi^ blood  (ii^not,  indeed,,  before  it),  is  the  sacred 
and  spontaneous  relation  of  friendship..  The  man  who  comes  imdei 
the  roof  oT  a  married  friend,,  ought  to'be  under  the  dominion  of  the 
same  moral  restraint :  and,,  thank  God,  generally  is  so,  from  ths 
operation  of  the  causes  which  I  have  described-  Though-  not  insen- 
sible to  the  dMurms  of  female  beauty,,  he  receives  its  impressions  un- 
der a  habitual  reserve,^  which  honour  imposes.  Hope  b  the  pareni 
of  desire,  and  honour  tells  him  he  must  not  hope.^— Loose  thoughts 
may  arise,  but  they  are  rebuked  and  dissipated— 

*^  Evil  into  the  mind  of  God  or  man 

"  May  come  and  go,  so  unapproved,,  and  feave 

**  No  spot 'or  blame  behind,** 
*  Gentlemen,  I  trouble  you  witk  these  reflexions,,  that  you  ma^ 
be  able  properly  to  appreciate  the  guilt  of  die  defendant ;  and  t# 
show  you,,  that  you  are  not  in  a  case  where  large  allowances  are  t« 
be  made  for  the  ordinary  infirmities  of  our  impeHect  natures.  When 
a  man  does  wrong  in  the  heat  of  sudden  passion  *-as,  for  instancer 
when,  upon  receiving  an  affront,  tie  rushes  ints  immediate  violence^ 
even  to  the  deprivation  of  life,  the  humanity  of  the  law  cfasses  his 
offence  amongst  the  lower  degrees  ofliomicide  ;  it  supposes  the  crime 
to  have  been  committed  before  the  mind  had  time  to  parlfey  with  it- 
self.— But  is  the  criminal  act  of  such  a  person,  however  disastrous 
may  be  the  consequence,  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the  defendant  ? 
—Invited  into  the  house  of  a  friend, — received  with  the  open  arras 
#f  a&ction^  as^  if  the  same  parents  had  given  them  birth  and  bred 
them  ; — in  this  situation-,  this  most  monstrous  and  wicked  defendant 
deliberately  perpetrated  hts  crime ;  and,  shocking  to  relate,  not  only 
GBndnued  the  appearances  of  friendship,  afVcr  he  had  violated  its 
most  sacred  obligations,  but  continued  them  as  a  cloak  to  the  bar- 
barous repetitions  of  his  offence' — writing  letters  of  regard,  whilst, 
perhaps,  he  was  the  father  of  the  last  child,  whom  his  injured  friend 
and  corapaniofi  was  embracing  and  cherishing  as  his  own. — ^What 
protection  con  such  conduct  possibly  receive  fVom  the  humane  con- 
sidieration  of  the  law  for  sudden  and  violent  pussions  ?  A  passion  for 
A  woman  is  progressive — it  does  not,  like  anger;  gain  an  uncontrol- 
tdoseeadancy  in  a  moment;  nor  is  a  modest  matron  to  be  seduced  is 
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a  day.  Such  a  criihe  cannot,  therefore,  be  committed  tinder  the  re- 
sistless dominion  of  sudden  infirmity  ;*  it  must  be  deliberately^  ml/idly^ 
and  widcedly  committed.— The  defendant  could  not  possibly  have  in* 
curred  the  guilt  of  this  adultery,  without  oflen  passing  throu^  his 
mind  (for  he  had  the  education  and  principles  of  a  gentleman] — the 
very  topics  I  have  been  insisting  upon  before  you  for  his  condemna- 
tion.— Instead  of  being  suddenly  impelled  towards  mischief,  without 
leisure  for  such  reflexions,  he  had  inmnnerable  difficulties  and  obsta-. 
cles  to  contend  with. — He  could  not  but  hear,  in  the  first  refusals  of 
t|iis  unhappy  lady,  every  thing  to  awaken  conscience,  and  even  td 
excite  horror. — In  the  arguments  he  must  have  employed  to  seduce 
Aer  from  her  duty,  he  could  not  but  recollect,  and  wilfully  trample 
upon  his  otvn.  He  was  a  year  engaged  in  the  pursuit — ^he  resorted 
repeatedly  to  hb  shameful  purpose,  and  advanced  to  it  at  such  inter- 
vals of  time  and  distance,  as  entitle  me  to  say,  that  he  determined  in 
cold  blood  to  enjoy  a  future  and  momentary  gratification,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  every  principle  of  honour  which  is  held  sacred  amongst  gen^ 
tleraen,  even  where  no  laws  interpose  their  obligations  or  restrainits.  * 
p.  183-186. 

The  jury  ffave  7000/.  damages,  supposed  to  be  equal  to  the 
defendant's  wnole  property. 

The  other  speech  which  we  proceed  to  notice  is  of  the  same 
exalted  character.  It  was  delivered  in  behalf  of  a  gentleman  of 
high  family,  who  having  been  attached  to  a  young  lady  of  equal 
rank,  was  prevented  from  marrying  her  by  the  interested  views 
of  her  relations,  who  preferred  an  alliance  with  one  of  the  great- 
est houses  in  the  kingdom.  The  marriage  was  an  unhappy  one: 
the  original  attachment  seems  never  to  haye  been  replaced  by 
any  other — it  revived  after  an  interval  of  misery  and.  separation 
— and  produced  the  elopement  which  occasioned  the  present 
action.  It  is  quite  impossible,  we  think,  for  human  ingenuity 
and  eloquence  to  have  turned  tliose  circumstances  to  better  ac« 
count  than  Mr  Erskine's  did  in  this  exquisite  speech. 

The  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  having  dwelt  on  the  loss  of 
domestic  happiness  occasioned  by  the  seduction^  Mr  Erskine 
meets  him  here  at  once* 

^  In  order,  therefore,  to  examine  this  matter  (and  I  shall  support 
every  syllable  that  I  utter,  with  the  most  precise  and  uncontrovert- 
ible proofs)  ;  I  will  begin  with  drawing  up  the  curtains  of  this  bles- 
sed marriage-bed,  whose  joys  are  supposed  to  have  been  nipped  in 
the  bud,  by  the  defendant's  aduherous  seduction.  Nothing,  cer- 
tainly, is  more  delightful  to  the  human  fimcy,  than  the  posses- 
sion of  a  beautiful  woman  in  the  prime  of  health,  and  youthfnl 
passion :  It  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  highest  enjoyment  which  Ood 
m  his  benevolence,  and  for  the  wisest  purposes,  has  bestowed  upoa 
hit  own  ima|;e:  I  reverence,  as  I  ought,  that  mysterious  union  of 
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mind  and  body,  wMcb,  ^ile  it  contiaues  our  gpedes,  is  die  source  of 
all  our  aiFectiom;  which  buiMa  up  and  di^^nifiet  the  conditi<ta  of  human 
life ;  which  binds  the  huaband  tor  the  wife,  by  ties  num  indisBotobfe' 
than  laws  can  poesibiy  create ;  and  wbichy  by  die  reciprocal  endear* 
metttfl  ariaing  from  a  mutual  pa8fllon»  a  mutual  interest^  and  a  mutual 
Honoufy  E&js  tlie  foundatMm  of  that  parental  aAsctionr  whidr  dies  m 
the  brutes  with  the  necessities  of  nature,  but  whicb  i^ecU  back  a«^ 
^n  upon  the  human  parents,  t&e  unspeakable  sympathies^  of  tbeiy 
offspring,,  and  all  tlie  sweety  delightful  relations  of  social  exisleDee***- 
Whilo  the  curtains,  therefore,  are  yet  closed  upon  this  bridal  scene^ 
your  imaginations  wUl  naturally  represent  to  you  this  chaming  wo* 
man,  endeavourmg  to  conceal  sensations  whiel^  modiesty  ibrbi£  the 
•ex,  howcrer  enamoured.  Coo  openly  to  reveal>;  wishtng,  beyond  ad« 
equate  expression,  what  she  must  not  eren  attempt  to  expsess;  and 
seemingly  resisting  what  she  bums  to  enjoyr  Afas,  Gemlcmen  f 
you  must  now  prepare  to  see  in  the  room  of  this  a  scene  of  horror, 
and  of  sorrow ;  you  must  prenare  to  see  a  nobfe  lady^  whose  birth* 
surely  required  no  further  illustration ;  who  Bad  been  courted  to 
marriage  betbre  ste  ever  hearif  even  her  husband'^  name  r  and  whose 
affections  were  irretrievably  bestowed  upon,  and  pledged  to  my  ho- 
nourable and  unfortunate  client ;  you  must  heboid  her  given  up  t» 
tfie  plaintiff  by  the  infatuation  of  parents,,  and  stretched  upon  this 
bridal  bed  as  upon  a  rack  ; — torn  from  the  arms  of  a  bdoved  and 
fmpodsioned  ^oudi,  himself  of  noUe  birth,  only  to  secure  the  honours^ 
of  a  higher  title ;  a  liegal  victim  on  tlie  akar  of  heraldry  !  *  pp.  201 , 

He  then  goes  into  the  pnr«icidar  fitcts  which  are  to  support 
this  description,  and  woriiLs  them  up  to  a  purpose  boUI  indeed*— 
but  not  rash  f — he  contrives  to  make  the  parties  oliange  plaees, 
and  represents  the  seditcer  as  the  injured  person. 

'  To  all  this  it  will  be  said  by  the  plaintiff's  counsel  (as  it  has  in« 
deed  been  hinted  already),  that  disgust  and  alienation  from  her  hus- 
band could  not  but  be  expected ;  but  that  it  arose  from  her  affection 
for  Mr  B.r-*Be  it  so,  gentiemen.^— I  readily  adnA^  titat  if  Mr  B.*^ 
acquaintance  with  the  lady  had  commenced  subsemttnt  to  ike  mar^ 
riage^  the  argument  w«uld  be  irresMlible,  and  the  cmiinal>  conclusioit 
agamst  him  unanswerable :  But  has  Mr  H.  a  ri^t  So  iastnict  Ms 
eounsel  to  charge  my  hoiHmrable  client  with  soJuaSiaa  when  he  him* 
0elf  wm  the  sBoucBa  >  My  learned  friend  dq>pec«ie8  the  power  of 
what  he  terms  my  pathetic  eknpience :  A\bm^  geatfemen !  H  I  fos- 
•essed  it,  the  occasion  forbids  iss  exertion^  beorasey  Mr  B.  has  only 
CO  defend  himself,  and  cannot  demami  daoMges  fmm  Mr  H.  Ibr  de* 

Giving  him  of  what  was  hi$  by  a  title  superior  to  any  law  which  hmo^ 
s  a  moral  right  to  make.  Mr  H.  w«b  HEvn  MAnancD.  God  u^ 
ttature  forbid  the  banns  of  sudi  a  marriage«--«If,  dierefere>  Mr  B. 
this  day  could  have,  by  me,  addressed  to  you  his  wrongs  m  the  cha- 
vacter  of  a  plaintiff  deoMndiof  rej^aration^wfaat  (hmufei.  niitAt  I  not 
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Ttiave  asked  forliim— and,  widiout  the  aid  of  thk  impaled  eloquence 
iwhat  damages  might  I  notlunre  expected  I 

"*  I  would  have  brought  before  you  a  noble  youth,  who  had  fixeft 
}tis  affections  upon  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  her  sex,  and  who  en- 
Joyed  hers  in  retum.^I  woiM  liave  shoifvTi  you  tlieir  suitable  ccmdi« 
tion  ; — I  would  have  painted  the  expectation  of  an  honourable  union» 
And  would  have  concluded  by  showing  her  to  you  in  the  arms  of  an- 
•other,  by  die  legal  prostitution  of  parental  choice  in  the  teeth  of  af- 
fection :  with  child  by  a  rival,  and  only  reclaimed  at  last,  after  se 
cruel  and  so  afflicting  a  divorce,  with  her  freshest  K^arms  despoiled^ 
and  her  very  morals  in  a  manner  impeached,  by  asserting  the  purity 
imd  virtue  of  h^r  original  and  spotless  choice. — Good  God !  imaging 
<ny  client  to  be  plaintiw,  and  what  damages  are  you  not  prepared 
i^gtveliim?  and  jet  he  islereas  defendant,  and  damages  are 
demanded  against  irm. — Oh,  nnmstrous  conclusion  1  ^  p.  20^205. 

After  this,  he  says  he  considers  his  client  as  perfectly  safe  in 
the  hands  of  the  jury ;  and  may  spare  a  monrent  to  render  his 
^ause  beneficial  to  die  pubJic  It  migli^t  be  supposed  that  he  k 
in  reality  going  to  lecture  A*pon  some  gener^  topics  arising  out 
pi  tliQ  cause;  not  fen*  the  sake  of  reajSy  cdify'ing  his  Audience, 
but  for  relieviiiig  their  attentioiv  -and  display«>g  llhetoric. — Np 
•«uch  thing — these  are  arts  of  lesser  ^Jietoricians. — He  tiilargcs  oil 
Hsuch  pointe  indeed,  and  persuacleshiiihearers  thatlic  is  instructing 
them,  and  stepping  aside  for  their  improvement ;  but  after  thus 
"getting  tlie  more  complete  ami  ^nsuspecdng  possession  of  them, 
fie  speedily,  but  not  abruptly,  turns  all  he  has  been  saying  to  the 
^acconntof  hiscause,by  a  transition  perfectly  natural,  and  indicat- 
ing the  purpose  for  which  the  supposed  digres<*ion  was  indulged  in. 

*  It  involves  in  it  an  awfiil  leEson  ;  and  more  instruct tve  lessens  are 
taught  in  courts  of  justice  than  the  church  is  able  to  inculcate.— 
Morals  come  in  the  cold  abstract  from  pulpits  ;  but  men  smart 
-under  them  practically  when  'we  lawyers  are  the  preachers.  Let 
the  aristocracy  of  England,  v^'hich  trenibies  so  much  for  itself^  take 
-heed  to  its  own  security :  let  the  nobles  of  England,  if  they  mean 
to  preserve  <hat  preeminence  which,  in  some  shape  or  other,  must 
exist  in  every  social  commmiily,  take  care  to  support  it  by  aim- 
ing at  that  ndiidi  is  creative,  and  alone  creative,  <^*real  superiority^ 
Instoad  of  matdbing^enMelves  to  supply  wealth,  to  be  again  idly 
squandered  in  debaudiing  excesses,  or  to  round  the  quarters  of  a  fa- 
intly shield ;  instead  of  contimiiiig  their  names  and  honours  in  cold 
land  alienated  embraces,  amidst  ithe  enervating  rounds  of  shallow  dis- 
sipation, let  them  live  as  their  fathers  of  old  lived  before  them  ^^ 
Jet  them  marry  as  afiection  and  priidence  lead  the  way  ;  and  in  the 
ardours  of  mutual  love,  and  in  the  simplicities  of  rural  life,  let  them 
.}ay  the  foundation  of  a  vigorous  race  of  men,  ;hnn  in  their  hodie^ 
and  moral  from  early  liabits ;  and  instead  of  wasting  their  fortunes 
MoA  their  strength  in  the  tasteless  circles  pf  debauchery^  let  them 
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light  up  their  magnificent  and  hospitable  halls  to  the  gentry  and  pea- . 
santry  of  the  country,  extending  the  consolations  of  wealth  and  in- 
fluence to  the  poor.^ — Let  them  but  do  this, — and  instead  of  thos^ 
dangerous  and  distracted  divisions  between  the  different  ranks  of  life, 
and  those  jealousies  of  the  multitude  so  often  blindly  painted  as  bip 
Vith  destruction  ;  we  should  see  our  country  as  one  large  and  har- 
monious family, — ^which'  can  never  be  accomplished  amidst  vice  and 
corruption,  by  wars  or  treaties,  by  informations  ex  officio  for  libels,  or 
"by  any  of  the  tricks  and  artifices  of  the  state  :-*-would  to  God  this 
system  had  been  followed  in  the  instance  before  us ! — Surely  the  no- 
ble house  of  F.  needed  no  further  illustration ;  nor  the  sl^ll  nobler 
liouse  of  H., — with  blood  enough  to  have  inoculated  half  the  king- 
dom. »  p.  205-207. 

The  speech  concludes  with  such  a  representation  of  the  defend- 
er's circumstances  as  might  conduce  to  the  same  end — ^the  dimi- 
nution of  dainages.  Whether  he  was  successful  or  not,  the  read- 
er may  judge,  when  he  learns,  that  only  500/.  were  given  j — 
"barely  enough  to  cover  an  application  for  a  divorce  bill. 

We  shall  now  close  this  article,  which  we  trust  will  not  be 
thought  tedious,  however  extended  in  length,  by  such  as  have 
Vead  the  extracts,  which  give  it  the  whole  value  it  possesses. 
It  is  too  late  to  indulge  in  general  reflexions  upon  a  professional 
career,  about  which  tne  world  has  long  since  made  up  its  mind. 
Nothing  now  remains  but  to  admire  its  lustre,  and  to  lament 
that  it  nas  been  terminated, — not  indeed  by  events  which  took 
Mr  Erskine  from  a  new  sphere,  to  which  the  habits  of  his  pre- 
vious life  were  little  adapted,  and  in  which  he  could  have  expe- 
rienced no  great  comfort,  however  necessary  for  his  fame  and  fojr 
the  honour  of  the  profession  his  elevation  to  it  might  have  been. 
Nor  yet  do  we  mourn  because  the  prospect  of  his  return  to  the 
same  sphere  has  been  overcast.     But  we  may  be  allowed  to  ex- 

£ress  a  sincere,  though  unavailing  regret,  that  the  strange  and 
umiliating  events  which  have  recently  inflicted  such  injuries  o« 
the  country,  should  have  deprived  it  of  the  services  which  Ix>rd 
.Erskine  might  still  render ,  in  returning  to  the  courts  of  common 
law,  and  fimng  a  high  magisterial  station  in  those  scenes  where 
his  life  was  spent.  . 

'  In  concluding  these  reflexions,  wd  cannot  avoid  recurring  to 
the  topie  with  which  oiir  former  article  on  the  same  subject  was 
Xeouna  up.  To  hold  up  Lord  Erskine's  skill  and  eloquence  to 
the  youtiger  members  of  the  profession  for  their  models,  might 
be  in  most  instances  unavailing.  But  every  one,  however  slen- 
derly gitted,  tnay  follow  him  close  in  the  path  di  pure  honour 
and  unsullied  integrity ; — above  all-  of  high  and  unbending  in- 
d(^peildeilce, — incapable  of  being  seduced  or  awed,  either  by  the 
^  -:'  poUtical 
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political  or  jmficial  influence  of  the  time9#  Had  be  not  been 
«be  first  in  tliis  path — ^had  his  po\irer8  been  exerted  in  obse- 
quiousness to  the  government,  or  in  time-serving  or  timid  sub- 
mission to  the  courts  of  justice,  «b^,  at  least,  should  not  have 
stept  aside  to  attempt  the  task  of  praising  bis  eloquence.  He 
might  have  spoken  with  the  tongue  of  an  angel,  if  his  cause  had 
not  been  that  of  the  people — and  conducted  with  dauntless  re- 
sistance to  power — unceasing  enmity  to  every  kind  of  oppression, 
by  whomsoever  attempted.  Covered  over  with  honours  (as  they 
are  caHed) — satiated  with  wealth — ^bepraised  in  every  court  ana- 
assembly  within  ^he  realm — one  thing  he  would  still  have  found 
beyond  the  reach  either  of  his  talents  or  his  power : — the  hum- 
ble,, but  honest,  and  therefore  not  worthless,  tribute  of  praise 
which  we  have  given,  oiot  to  ihe  orator,  but  Xo  the  j&iend  of  the 
pec^le. 


Art.  V.  Select  Letters  of  Tippoo  Sultan  ;  arranged  and  trans^ 
lated  by  Colonel  William  Kirrpatrick.  with  Notes  and 
Observations,  anclan  Appeudix,  containing  several  original 
Documents  never  "before  published.    4to.     London.     1811. 

nPHE  letters  of  a  real  sultan  imw  fairly  be  reckoned  funong  the 
*•  ciuriosities  of  literatnre  ;  and  will  oe  eagerly  glanced  at,  in  a 
-review,  by  many  who  would  have  shrunk  from  the  perusal  of  the 
original  quarto.  Witty  letters  from  «witty  ladies,  aflTected  let- 
ters from  affected -ones,  trifling  letters 'from  great  authors,  and 
•dull  letters  from  learned  divines,  t4ie  public  liave  long  possessed. 
The  writer  of  the  epistles  before  us,  however,  never  heard  of 
such  persons  a«  M.  de  Bussi  Rabutin,  or  Madame  de  Sevign^. 
He  was  not  in  the  habit  of  collecting  Ae  best  company  in  8ri- 
rungapatan  at  his  suppers,  and  retailing  their  bon-mots  in  his 
correspondence;  and  ^ad  quite  as  iitue  taste  for  sentimental 
poetry,  and  fine-descriptions. 

Tipu  Sultan,  in  short,  from  the  time  of  his  ascending  tlie 
throne,  had  two  p'eat  objects  in  view  ;  the  aggrandisement  of 
his  dominions,  and  tl>e  extension  of  the  Mahcmiedan  ikith.  As 
each  of  these  materially  promoted  the  success  of  the  other,  it 
is  not  easy  to  say  ^vhidi  vn^  nearest  his  heart.-  He  was  very 
ambitious,  and  very  fanatical.  The  end,  in  his  opinion,  com?- 
pletely  sanctified  the  means ;  and  the  shortest  road  was  always 
the  best.  Off  with  such  a  one's  head — the  ears  of  another — 
and  the  nose  of  a  third, — is  the  laconic  and  original  style  of 
tills  oriental  letter- writer.  The  sultans  of  the  French  tales  are 
jgood  sorl^i*(;icdulous  people,  with  $i  slight  j^redilcotion  for  cut- 
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ting  <M  pebple's  heads,  and  for  listening  to  turesoine  stiuies* 
.The  sultan  df  Mysore  was  distinguished  oidy  by  tfa^  first  pro* 
pensity. 

<  It  is  already  generally  known, '  says  die  learned  editor^ 
that  upon  the  reduction  of  Srirungapatan,  in  tlie  }'ear  1799^ 
all  the  public  records  of  the  government  of  Mysore  passed  vs^ 
to  the  possession  of  the  captors.  It  is  also,  however,  but  too 
certain,  that  many  of  these  precious  documents  were  acciden* 
tally  burnt,  or  otherwise  destroyed,  in  the  confusion  and  dis- 
order which  unavoidably  ensued  upon  the  assault  of  the  fort. 
It  is  owing  to  the  active  care  and  intelligent  research  of  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Ogg,  of  the  East  India  Compan/s  Madras 
Establishment,  that  several  of  the  most  important  of  the  Moi« 
sur  papefiB,  now  remaining,  have  been  rescued  from  oblivion  { 
and,  among  the  rest,  the  very  register  of  public  letters,  from 
which  the  correspondence  contained  in  the  present  volume 
has  been  extractecL '  This  raster  we  find»  however,  is  only 
a  fragment,  comprehending  the  Sultan's  correspondence  from 
February  1785,  to  Noveml^  1793  j  and  of  this  period  the  por- 
tion from  which  General  Kirkpatrick  has  extracted  the  letters 
now  before  the  public,  only  extends  to  February  1787, 

The  accomplished  orientalist  who  has  amused  the  intervals  of 
a  tedious  illness,  by  selecting  and  translating  these  letters,  was 
guided  by  the  following  views.  *  In  making  the  present  selec- 
^  tion  from  about  a  tnousand  letters,  I  have  confined  myself, 

*  almost  entirely,  to  such  as  either  appeared  to  exhibit  the  Sid- 

*  tan  in  some  new  light ;  to  unfold  some  of  his  political,  finan- 

*  cial,  or  commercial  vie^-s ;  or  to  elucidate  some  historical  &ct« 

*  My  principal  object,  in  this  work,  being  to  present  as  strik* 
f  ing  a  likeness  of  Tipu,  as  the  nature  of  my  materials,  and  Ui« 

*  extent  of  my  abili^  to  employ  them  advantageously,  wouW 

*  admit,  I  thought  it  essential  to  this  end,  to  render  iiis  senti- 

*  ments,  on  a]|  occasions,  as  dosely  as  tlie  difl^rvkit  idioms  of 
f  the  two  languages  would  allow,  without  involving  tlie  sense  in 

*  difficulty  or  obscurity. ' 

The  object  being  to  exhibit  the  Sultan's  character  as  it  is  de* 
}ineated  in  his' correspondence,  more  than  usual  importance  at« 
taches  to  the  choice  of  Qorresponding  expresdons.  In  this  point 
of  view,  the  translator's  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Persic  lan- 
guage, bis  long  experience  of  Indian  Courts,  and  his  extensive 
reacung  in  every  branch  of  Asiatic  literature,  have  proved  high- 
ly serviceable.  In  the  passages  where  Genera)  Kirkpatrick  has 
accidentally  quoted  the  original  phrase,  we  liavc  imifonnly  ad- 
mired the  singular  felicity  with  which  he  hajs  clothed  the  ideas 
of  the  Sultan  in  English  expressions.  ' 

•  •  *  Tipu 
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«  Tipu  Sritaiiy  injbecl,'  be  oteerraf,  *  nmly  tboft  up  his  piB^ 
wilhoot  Its  kyiDg  open  some  racoM  or  other  of  liii  variolic  «id  iire* 
gvdar  mind.  He  seldom  issues  an  order  that  does  not  bespeak^ 
either  the  general  toae  <^  his  natnrat  or  ^e  particular  imi^ulas  of  tho 
moment*  He  ^eeins  to  kfi^e  felt  no  besitaticpi  in  arowmg,  ii^  the 
course  of  the  letters  whidi  follow,  the  most  flagitious  sentiments ; 
and  this  may  be  accounted  for  on  one  or  other^  or  on  both,  of  these 
prmclples.  The  letters  being,  in  the  first  place,  addressee),  with  few 
exceptions,  to  persons  in  absolute  dependence  on  him,  he  consequent* 
\y  would  be  wholly  free  from  tluit  sort  of  reserve  which  arises  from 
the  fear  of  incurring  the  censure  or  reproach  of  the  world.  He  knew 
his  wlB  to  be  a  law,  the  propriety  of  which,  ixs  it  might  concern  o- 
thers,  would  never  be  canvassed  or  doubted  by  any  of  his  slaves.  In 
the  next  place,  he  probably  measured  the  sentiments  in  question  by 
a  diflbreni  estimate  firom  that  with  ^htch  we  estimate  them.  Hius, 
l>e  various  murders  and  acts  of  treachery  which  we  see  him  direct- 
ing to  be  carried  into  execution,  were  not  criminal,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary,  just,  and  even  meritorious,  in  his  eyes.  They  might,  and  most 
likely  did^  in  a  great  degree  proceed  iVom  a  diq^ition  naturally 
cruel  and  sanguinary ;  but,  perimps,  an  intolerant  religious  seal  an4 
bigotry  were  not  leas  active  motives  to  them.  The  Koran  taught 
him,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  keep  faith  with  infidels,  or  the.ene^ 
mies  of  the  true  religion,  in  which  class  it  was  not  difficult  for  him  ts 
persuade  himself  .that  it  was  right  to  include  all  who  opposed,  or,  re* 
fiised  to  cooperate  in,  his  views,  for  th^  extension  of  that  religi<Hii 
or,  in  other  words,  for  his  own  aggrandisement*  Hence  it  was,  that 
otur  mussulman  allies  and  subjects  were  scarcely  less  obnoxious  to  his 
hatred  and  vengeance  than  ourselves.  With  regard  to  the  secret 
murder  of  his  English  prisoners,  his  dreadful  slaughter  of  the  Curgas 
and  Nalrs,  and  his  forcible  conversion  of  so  many  thousands  of  the 
two  latter  tribes  to  the  Mohamedan  faith,  he  probably  thought  such 
enormities  no  less  warranted,  both  by  the  example  and  precepts  of 
tho  ibunder  of  his  religion,  than  the  infraction  of  oaths  and  engage- 
ments in  his  transactions  with  unbelievers. ' 

The  Mffprregate  of  personal  qualities,  which  passes  under  the 
name  of  **  character, "  is  the  result  of  dispositions  implanted 
by  nature,  modified  by  accidental  impressions  in  childhood,  by 
edocation  in  eariy  youth,  by  profesfion,  rank  and  fortune  in 
manhood,  as  well  as  by  the  state  of  society  and  form  of  govern- 
meaU  In  all  situations,  diese  extemal  or  8ccondai*y  causes  pro^ 
doce  so  great  an  ^ect,  that  whatever  may  be  the  original  dispo* 
sUion  of  individoals,  onr  experi^ice  leads  us  toexpect  similar  con- 
duct in  similar  circumstances,  and  to  rely  more  on  tlie  uniform 
«ffiect  of  tlie  latter,  than  on  any  peculiarity  derived  from  na* 
tare.  When  we  see  Richard  Cromwdl  spontaneously  descend 
to  the  condition  of  a  private  citizen,  our  astonishment  is  natu- 
rally excited,  because  our  experience  did  not  Icttd  us  to  expect 
*  such 
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*Midi  condncty  in  such  circnmstanoes.  But,  had  he  wkhed*  to 
preserve  the  authority,  it  is  quite  evident  that  he  most  also  have 
adopted  the  poUc^  and  the  artificeB  of  his  father ;  and  that  the 
only  apparent  di^renoe  in  their  puUic  character,  would  have 
resulted  from  die  inferior  d^ree  of  ^flity  he  would  probably 
have  displayed  in  prosecuting  the  same  plans. 

It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  no  circumstance  operates 
more  powerfully  in  the  formation  of  character  than  despotic 
]power,  and  that  the  minds  of  all  those  who  possess  it  will  in 
general  be  actuated  by  the  same  motives,  and  influenced  by  the 
same  trains  of  thinking.  It  would  be  wonderful,  if  the  flattery 
pf  courtiers  failed  to  inspire  them  with  a  high  sense  of  theur 
own  merit ;  if  obseqiousness  to  their  caprices  did  not  produce 
an  universal  contempt  for  the  rest  of  mankind,  aadiia  opinion 
that  their  wishes  ought  to  be  gratified  at.  whatever  expense  i 
imd  if  their  solitary  grandeur  did  not  render  them  callous  to 
the  misery  of  beings,  whom  diey  hardly  deign  to  consider  as 
participating  of  one  comm<m  nature.  Such,  certainly,  appears 
to  be  the  natural  effisct  of  the  unhappy  circumstances  in  which 
Eastern  soveragns  are  placed ;  ana,  in  reviewing  the  history 
of  Asiatic  states,  there  is  more  reason  to  wonder  at  the  frequent 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  than  at  (he  number  of  instan- 
ces in  which  it  is  exemplified.  Tipu  Sultan  did  not  figure  as 
an  exception ;  but  his  character  was  modified  by  other  cir- 
cumstances of  a  peculiar  nature. 

Although  Tipu  had  long  been  recognised  as  successor  to  his 
father,  and  ascended  the  throne  without  opposition,  it  was  still 
the  throne  of  an  usurper.  For  the  maintenance  of  his  autho- 
rity, it  was  necessary  to  support  a  greater  military  establish- 
ment than  the  revenues  of  trie  country  coukl  afford ;  and  the 
expedient  which  naturally  presented  itself  was  an  extension  of 
iterritory.  Of  his  actual  possessions,  too,  much  had  been  wrested 
from  the  dominion  of  neighbouring  states^  who  were  naturally 
eager  to  seize  on  the  first  opportunity  of  regaining  what  they 
had  lost  Of  these  states,  almost  all  professed  a  religion  difRsrent 
from  bis  own ;  and  this  was  also  the  religion  of  the  majority  of 
his  subjects.  It  was  tlierefore  almost  entirely  on  the  iseal  and 
/ittachment  of  his  Moslem  adlierents  that  he  depended,  not  only 
for  success  but  for  security;  and  to  secure  their  exertions,  tlie 
most  effectual  method  was  to  blend  religion  with  politics. 
Hence,  all  his  wars  became  crusades.  The  extension  of  the 
faith  became,  of  course,  the  motiv#  and  tlie  apdocy  for  un- 
principled aggression.  And  really,  if  we  consider  this  pretext 
of  tlie  Sultan,  with  a  reference  to  others  made  use  of  by  kings 
And  einperors  nearer  li^me^  we  ^o  not  see  that  '4  loses  louds 
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by  the  comparison.  Would  it  have  been  better  if  lie  had  pre- 
tended that  the  distracted  state  of  a  neighbouring  country  had 
imperiously  prescribed  it  to  him  as  a  duty  to  humanity,  to  put 
a  stop  to  intestine  commotion,  by  taking  military  possession  ? 
Should  we  have  thought  more  favourably  of  him,  if  he  had 
announced  that  Nature  had  marked  out  the  limits  of  empires 
by  distinct  boundaries,  the  courses  of  deep  rivers,  and  the 
ridges  of  lofty  mountains  j  and  that  in  extending  his  authority 
over  all  the  countries  south  of  the  Godaveri,  which  was  un- 
questionably the  particular  river  Nature  intended,  he  was  only 
tne  instrument  of  fulfilling  the  divine  intentions  ?  Would  it 
even  have  been  much  better,  if  he  had  given  out  that  the  legal 
authority  of  the  Peshwa  having  been  unduly  weakened  by  the 
insuboraination  of  his  feudatory  chiefe,  it  became  necessaiy  for 
him  to  place  matters  on  their  former  footing,  by  establishing  a 
vigorous  government  in  the  person  of  his  own  brother? — though 
the  case,  to  be  sure,  wotdd  nave  been  different,  if,  taking  it  tot 

Granted  that  the  Mahrattas  were  on  the  point  of  seizing  on  the 
efenceless  country  of  the  Nizam,  and  thereby  increasing  their 
power,  already  too  formidable,  he  h^d  only  stepped  in,  not- 
withstanding nis  unalterable  affection  for  his  august  and  ve- 
nerable ally,  to  avert  the  blow,  by.  seizing  on  as  much  of  it  as 
he  could  for  himself. 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  Tvp\x  was 
not  altogether  successful  in  imparting  a  tinge  of  plausibility  to 
his  ambitious  projects.  Yet,  his  objects  were  precisely  the  same 
with  those  of  many  mighty  monarchs  and  illustrious  statesmen,, 
his  contemporaries ;  and  though  he  vnx^  probably  somewhat 
less  scrupulous  as  to  means,  we  rather  think,  tliat,  in  the  hands 
of  a  judicious  statesman  of  the  modern  school,  the  substance 
of  his  measures  might  have  assumed  a  less  revolting  appear- 
ance. Let  us  try  wTicther  the  Sultan's  homely  style  may^  not  be 
translated  into  very  courtly  and  fashionable  langungo. 

Canircddin  Khan,  one  of  Tipu's  generals,  wai3  employed  in 
the  siege  of  a  fortress,  subject  to  the  Mahmttas.  The  follow- 
ing are  his  master's  instructions.     *  Agreeably  to  our  former 

*  directions,  let  a  capitulation  be  graxiLcd  to  the  besieged,  al- 

*  lowing  them  to  depart  with  their  arms  and  accoutrements. 

*  Cali  randit,  with  his  family  and  kindred,  and  the  principal 

*  bankers,  must  also  be  indpced,  by  engagements,  to  descend 

*  from  the  fort ;  upon  doing  lohichy  they  are  to  be  placed  under 

*  a  guardy  and  ten  lacs  of  pagodas  to  be  demanded  of  them^  for 
f  the  ravages  committed  in  our  territories.    If  they  pay  this 

*  mm^  it  will  be  well.    Otherwise  they  imist  be  kept  in  coiiftnement. 

*  In  short,  you  are,  by  Jine^$e^  to  get  the  aforewiid  Pandit,  to-f 
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^  gttther  v/iih  Tak  kindred,  and  the  bankers,  out  of  the  fort^ 
•  an4  tlien  to  secure  their  persons*  *  The  intentions  of  Tinu 
would  have  been  equally  well  understood,  if  the  Minister  tor 
the  war  department  had  expressed  liimself  thus  to  M.  le  Ge- 
IxeraL  *  I  have  his  Majesty^s  commands  to  in&nn  jou,  that 
'  in  opd^  to  pat  a  speedy  stop  to  the  effusion  of  human  blood, 
and  for  the  sake  of  suffern^  humanity,  you  are  hereby  au* 
tboriaed  to  grant  to  the  garrison  of  Nu*guna  whatever  terms 
are  most  lik^y  to  induce  them  to  an  immediate  surrender  of 
that  fortress.  These  terms,  M.  le  General,  yon  will  doubt- 
less observe  with  that  rigid  punctuality  wiuch  luw  always  dis* 
tinguisbed  the  Sovereign  wnonn  we  ha\'e  the  honour  and  hap- 
piness to  serve.  Besk^  fixe  commandant,  CaU  Pandit,  there 
are  a  number  of  opulent  bankers  in  the  fort,  whose  property 
and  persons  mi^  be  exposed  lo  mcdi  risk  in  tlie  present 
unsettled  state  of  that  countiy«  His  Maje^y  expects,  there- 
fore, that  you  wiH  pay  particular  attention  to  the  safety  of 
these  interesting  inoivtdu^;  that  you  will  appoint  a  guard 
of  honour  to  attend  their  persons,  and  adopt  every  precau- 
tion for  their  entire  security.  As  a  mark  of  iiis  gi*acious  in- 
du^ence,  his  Majesty  is  willing  to  reduce  to  ten  lacs  of  pa- 
godas the  damages  sustained  by  his  territories,  which,  at  their 
perfect  conv^cnce,  they  wiQ  no  doubt  cheeriuliy  reimburse 
pefore  their  dq>artiire. ' 
.  Again,  in  the  year  1785,  the  city  of  Puim  had  been  thrown 
into  ^sorder  by  disputes  between  the  Hindu  and  Mohamedau 
inhabitants,  originating  ^pparentlv  in  some  female  Intrigue. 
'Hpu's  ambassadors  appear  succcssmHy  to  have  executed  their 
influence  for  the  restoration.  o£  ord&r  in  the  Mnhrntta  capiud  f 
«  conduct  which  procured  far  them  tlie  following  very  gracious 
letter  from  their  master. 

.    *  To  NCkr  Mohamed  Khan  and  Mohamed  Ghias,  dated  from  Ban- 
gor, 5th  Was2t,  or  14th  September. 

*  We  have,  of  late,  repeatedly  heard,  that  Row  Bista*  (a  Mahrat* 
ta  chief  in  Tipu's  interest)  *  having  sent  for  you,  you  declined  wait- 
ing upon  him,  on  account  of  a  dispute  that  had  arisen  respecting  a 
v^onum  belonging  to  some  musulnmn ;  retumkig  for  answer  to  his 
message,  that  if  they  would  let  the  woman  in  i^aestion  go,  jrou  would 
attend  him.  This  account  lias  occasioned  us  the  utmost  surprise 
4ind  astonishment.  This  is  a  domestic  disturbance  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  their  own  country.  Where  was  the  aecesstty  of  your  *in- 
tcrfering  in  diis  matter,  or  of  reding  to  wait  upon  Bow  Kasta,  when 
he  sent  for  you  ?  thereby  throwing  our  affau's  into  confusion.  It 
seems  to  us  that  great  years  and  old  hea(jb  must  have  produced  this 
change  in  your  conduct,  and  rendered  you  thus  unmindful  of  your 
lives  and  honour;    It  would  have  been  most  consonant  to  the  sute 
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tfthe  tknet,  and  to  the  regard  jou  fmeA  to  «yttr  inttteilty  H^  coiid^ 
i£rr>fi^  their  linensioHS  ai  Uneficial  to  hlam^  you  had  secreiUf  tncow 
raged  the  muxulmans  in  their  proceedings^  whilst^  ta  all  appearance* 
you  were  unconcerned  spectators ;  instead  of  interponing  with  sudi 
an  extraordinary  recommendation  as  you  did ;  atid  whicn  waa^  in- 
deed, akogetlier  unworthy  of  ydur  understandii^  When  the  Na-> 
zarenes  (Uie  English)  seized  upon  hundreds  of  musuhnan  women,i 
where  was  the  zeal  for  the  honour  of  Islamism^  which  you  are  now 
so  desirous  of  mamfestiug  there  ?  For  the  future,  it  will  be  proper 
that  you  should  never  take  any  shore  in  their  domestic  concerns^ 
but  attend  exclusively  to  whatever  may  promote  the  success  of  our 
ai&irs.  Let  the  Jire  of  discord^  therefore^  be  again  kindled  anwmgsi 
ihem^  to  the  end  thai  they  may,  in  this  manner,  waste  dieir  strong 
upon  each  other. '  ^ 

This  letter  seems  to  demonstrate,  that  the  Sultan's  fana^ 
ticism  was  ver^r  much  under  the  direction  of  his  policy.  A 
more  skilful  writer  might  have  conveyed  the  same  instructions, 
in  the  language  of  European  diplomacy,  in  a  more  agreeable 
fimn. 

'  I  have  his  Majesty^s  comnands  to  signify  to  3rour  Excellency 
the  concern  whicfa  he  iias  experienced  at  the  measure  you  have  re* 
cently  adopted.  In  doing  justice  to  the  motives  by  which  it  was  ac-^ 
tuat^y  he  conceives  it  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  his  crown« 
to  sufifer  it  to  pass  without  animadversion.  If  any  one  principle  is 
more  incontestably  demonstrated  than  another,  by  the  uiuform  tettor 
of  ht»  Majesty's  government,  it  is  his  unalterable  resolution  never  ta 
interfere  m  the  domestic  concerns  of  neigUMmrmg  and  friendly  states* 
Your  Exoellemcy  will  appreciate  the  strictness  wi&  which  his  Majesty 
has  determined  to  adhere  to  this  princ^>le,  when  you  shaH  learn^ 
that  even  to  preserve  the  unsullied  purity  of  the  dau^lUers  of  Islam,, 
win  not,  in  his  eyes,  justify  a  deviation  from  it.  Your  Excellency 
wiQ  therefore  adopt  every  practical^  measure  to  restore  afGucs  ta 
the  precise  posture  in  whicn  they  were  at  the  time  of  your  unfbrtu*^ 
nate  interference.  In  carrying  into  execution  a  measure  so  indis-^ 
pensable  for  the  glory  of  our  Sovereign,  you  will  inform  the  musul'»> 
mans  of  the  interest  his  Majesty  takes  m  their  concerns,  and  the 
shock  his  sensibility  has  experienced  at  the  insults  they  liave  thus 
wantonly  been  exposed  to.  Your  Excellency  may  also  think  it  expe-* 
dient  to  hint  to  them,  that  the  station  of  the  tenth  jsulitary  division  la 
within  fifteen  days  march  of  Puna. ' 

We^ve  already  slated,  that  of  the  acts  and  expressions  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  the  personal  chi^acter  of  the  Stdtan,  manyn 
we  think,  may  be  traced  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  whi<£ 
lie  found  himself  placed.  To  a  man  whose  caprice  is  a  law  to* 
thousands,  it  is  a  very  natural,  if  not  a  logical  conckision,  that 
he  is  as  much  their  superior  in  wisdom  as  hi  authority.  Tipa^ 
consequently,  was  skilled  in  all  sciences.  His  knowled^  of  aie« 
dicine  is  proved  hf  bis  condescending  to  prescribe  &r  hit  offi* 
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cers  when  indisposed  ; — and  it  wouM  be  a  very  pretty  question 
to  determine,  whether  it  required  most  courage  to  swallow  or 
to  neglect  the  royal  recipe.  The  following  contains  important 
instructions  to  physicians  in  a  very  alarming  case. 

*  It  has  been  reported  to  us,  that  the  Mutusuddy  of  the  Jaish, 
Criehna  Row  has  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog :  We  therefore  write  to 
desire  that  you  will  give  the  a'bresaid  Mutusuddy  in  particular  charge 
to  the  physician  Mohaincd  Beg,  who  mtist  adoiiniser  to  him  the  pro- 

Ser  medicines  in  such  cases,  and  restore  him  to  heakfu     He  must  also 
e  told  not  to  let  the  discharge  from  the  wound  stop,  but  to  keep  it 
©pen  for  six  months. ' 

The  »nllc)\ing  contains  still  more  particular  directions. 

*  Your  letter  of  the  Hth  Behari  was  received  this  day;  and  has 
informed  us  of  Dowlet  Khan*s  being  ill  of  the  stone  in  the  bladder : 
We  have,  in  consequence  sent  by  the  post  an  emetic  to  be  taken  the 
first  day,  together  with  other  proper  medicines  for  the  seven  subse- 
quent days.     These  are  all  separately  made  up  in  cloth,  and  sealed. 

*  The  way  of  taking  an  emetic  is  t^li8,  *  &c.  *  The  following 
morning  a  dose  of  the  other  medicine  is  to  be  taken  in  eight  tolohs 
of  syrup  of  abshakh  and  radish  leaves.  This  course  is  to  be  pursued 
for  seven  days,  during  which  the  patient  need  not  abstain  from  acids, 
but  must  avoid  eating  black  and  red  pepper,  and  other  heating  and 
flatulent  things.  The  diet  should  be  curry  of  radishes  with  boiled 
rice;  and  his  drink  an  infusion  of  musk  melon  seeds,  cucumber  seeds, 
and  dog-thorn,  of  each  half  a  tolah  weight.  * 

To  enable  our  readers  to  appreciate  more  fully  the  justice  rf 
the  Sultan's  pretensions  to  universal  science,  we  subjoin  his  ob- 
servations on  that  most  important  instrument,  the  barometer. 
■  *  The  barometer  which  you  sent  us  in  charge  of  your  Harcara,  is 
in  all  respects  very  complete,  excepting  in  the  article  of  the  quick- 
silver, which,  awing  to  its  oldness^  does  not  move  up  and  d^wn.  It 
is  therefore  returned  to  you ;  and  you  must  send  another  good  one 
in  its  stead,  that  has  been  made  in  the  pre.^ent  year. ' 

To  the  rffects  of  despotic  authority  on  tlie  mind,  we  are  also 
inclined  to  attribute  his  extreme  severity,  on  the  slightest  devia- 
tion from  any  of  his  regulations,  however  trivial,  or  however 
justifiable ;  and  his  aversion,  on'  all  occasions,  to  adopt  llie  sug- 
gestions of  others. 

^  You  suggest,  *  says  Tipu  to  one  of  his  commercial  agents,  who 
had  at  the  same  time  disclosed  tlie  failure  of  a  favourite  plan  of  the 
Sultan,  *  the  establishment  of  banking-houses  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  appointment  of  a  banker  witli  a  salary  to  superintend 
them.  You  also  propose,  with  our  permission,  to  open  warehouses 
for  the  sale  of  cloths  at  Bangalor,  Ousestra,  and  other  places.  It  is 
comprehended.  There  is  no  reguintion  i^va'dby  t(s,  tluzt  does  not  cost 
iw,  iH  the  framing  of  it,  the  deliberafiorfoffive  hundredyears.  This 
being  the  case,  do  you  perform  exactly  what  we  order;  neither  exceed- 
ing owe  directisns,  nor  isugg^ting  anv  thing  farther  froai  yourself.  * 
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The  letter  we  have  jtist  cited  iDustrates  a  trait  which  undoubt- 
edly is  solely  referable  to  personal  character, — the  Sultan's  ava* 
rice.  He  nad  already  established  a  monopoly  of  wholesale  com- 
merce in  the  most  important  articles  i  and  the  plan,  of  whicH 
the  failure  had  Just  been  communicated,  was  no  less  tlian  an  at- 
tempt to  introduce  a  similar  monopoty  in  the  retail  trade,  by  the 
establishment  of  shops  in  various  places,  on  his  private  account. 
Proofs  of  the  most  sordid  parsimony,  indeed,  occur  throughout 
his  correspondence.  We  find  his  brother-in-law  actually  com- 
manding an  army  on  service,  obliged  to  make  a  formal  applica- 
tion to  him  for  money  to  purchase  clothes,  and  a  very  scanty 
sum  reluctant^  issued  for  tnat  purpose.  The  Sultan  appointed 
ambassadors,  m  1785,  to  proceed  to  Constantinople,  and  even> 
tually  to  j)ro8ecute  their  journey  to  Paris  and  London.  On 
their  arrival  at  the  place  of  embarkation,  they  found  the  sup- 
plies of  necessaries  for  the  voyage  altogether  inadequate ;  and 
in  llpu's  reply  to  their  representation,  tliey  are  intormed  that 

*  they  must  corrtpcV.  some  unhappy  man  on  the  spot  *  to  provide 
^  what  is  absolutely  necessary; — but  that,  even  though  there 
/  should  be  some  small  deficiency,  tliat  should  not  be  an  excuse 

*  for  ^eir  delay  in  setting  off. ' 

The  coolness  and  activity  of  his  mind  are  strongly  evinced  by 
the  following  letter.    *  He  was, '  says  General  Kiflcpatrick,  *  at 

*  the  date  ot  it,  not  only  deliberating  on  the  measures  to  be  pur- 

*  sued  with  respect  to  Shanur ;  in  planning  the  future  operations 

*  of  the  war  in  which  he  was  engs^ed ;  and  in  providing  for  the 

*  safety  of  Burhaneddin's  army ;  but  he  was,  in  fact,  on  the  eve 

*  of  a  general  engagement  with  the  Mahrattas.    Yet,  all  these 

*  important  and  urgent  considerations  united,  were  not  capable 

*  of  divertinghis  attention  from  any  of  the  minor  objects  of  hia 

*  interest.    Thus,  in  the  bustle  of  a  camp,  and  in  the  face  6f  an 

*  enemy,  he  could  find  leisure,  and  was  sufficiendy  composed, 
«  to  meditate  on  the  rearing  of  silk  worms  ! '  The  singularity 
of  the  circumstances  induces  us  to  insert  the  letter  itself,  as  high- 
ly illustrative  of  the  mind  of  the  writer.  It  is  addressed  from 
his  camp  to  the  commandant  of  his  capital. 

'  Behaeddin  and  Casturi  Ranga,  who  were  sent  some  time  since  to 
Bengal  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  silk  worms,  are  now  on  their  re- 
turn*  On  their  arrival,  you  must  ascertain  from  them  the  proper  si- 
tuation in  which  to  keep  the  aforesaid  worms,  and  provide  according«i> 
ly.  You  must,  moreover,  supply  for  their  food  leaves  of  the  wiW 
nnifi>erry  trees,  which  were  formerly  ordered  to  be  planted  for  this 
piffpose.  The  number  of  silkworms  brought  firom  Bengal  fiuist  like- 
wise be  distinctly  reported  to  us.  We  desire,  also,  to  know,  in  what 
kind  of  place  it  is  recommended  to  keep  them,  and  what  means  are 
%•  be  pursued  for  multiplying  thew. 
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*  There  b  «  vacant  spot  of  ground  behind  th^  old  [lalace,  lately 
used  as  a  storehouse,  which  was  purchased  some  time  ago  with  a 
view  of  building  upon  it*  Prepare  a  place  somewhere  near  that  si- 
tuation for  the  temporary  reception  of  the  wom^s. ' 

Tipu  Sultan  was,  undoubtedly)  a  prince  of  a  vigorous  under* 
Utandmgy  unceasing  activitVt  aua  unuaunted  courage.  Ambition 
was  theleading  passion  of  his  mind,  to  which  every  thing  eke  was 
subordinate.  Fanaticism  mi|^t  possibly  be  another;  vet  we  find 
it,  on  most  occasions,  subservient  to  his  ambition.  An  enligbt« 
ened  policy  would  have  dictated  the  encouragement  of  agricul- 
ture, and  the  enforcement  of  a  strict  sjrstem  of  equal  laws,  as 
the  surest  means  of  becoming  a  great  and  powerful  sovereign ; 
•but  the  gigantic  schemes  which  agitated  bis  breast,  could  not 
wait  for  the  slow  returns  derived  from  a  course  of  gradual  im- 
provement. His  peasantry  were  harassed  with  ever-changii^ 
modes  of  extortion,  which  his  neglect  of  the  works  erectea  by 
former  sovereigns  to  supply  the  means  of  artificial  irr^tion, 
rendered  thcui  annuaDy  less  able  to  satisfy.  The  fiivourite  mea- 
sure of  his  reign,  of  which  he  never  lost  sight,  was  a  general 
confederacy  of  the  Mohamedan  nations,  to  expel,  extirpate,  or 
convert  the  unbelievers.  Fortunately  for  the  world,  none  of 
them  were  in  circumstances  to  cooperate  efficaciously  in  his  de- 
signs. The  monarchs  of  Turkevi  of  Persia^  of  Caoul,  and  of 
T)ehH,  with  difficulty  supported  flieir  own  tottering  sway  j  whilst 
the  Nizam,  the  Vizier,  and  the  Nuab  of  tlie  Carnatlc  were  mun^ 
bered  amongst  his  opponents ;  and,  in  his  estimation,  little  betr 
ter  than  infidels.  The  talents,  activity,  and  courage  of  Hpu, 
all  sunk  before  the  disciplined  valour,  and  enlightened  combinar 
tion  of  an  European  army ;  yet  it  appears  prooable,  that  if  the 
English  had  possessed  no  dominion  in  India,  this  restless  and  enp 
tcrprizing  prince  might  have  founded  an  empire,  vast  as  his  ambi* 
tion.     Cruelty  and  avarice  were  die  worst  teatures  of  his  mind. 

Had  the  reign  of  this  tyrant  been  of  long  duration,  or  bad 
he  established  a  dynasty,  it  must  have  added  much  to  the  la- 
bour of  future  geographers  and  chronologers.  In  hb  reign, 
the  old  Moham^an  era  was  set  aside,  and  another  substituted, 
which,  althou^  firoin  its  name  it  should  date  from  the  birth  of 
the  prcnphet,  yet  as,  on  tlrnt  supposition,  only  thirteen  years  mutt 
have  elapsed  between  the  birtn  of  Mohamed  and  his  flight,  ap- 
pears rather  to  refer  to  his  mission,  or  the  period  when  he  first 
announced  himself  as  the  messenger  of  God.  A  new  calendar  was 
introduced,  and  afterwards  changed;  and,inthccourseofhisragni 
the  moiitI:s  twic^  received  new  Arabic  names.  The  Indian  i^ 
{lellations  of  most  of  the  considerable  places  in  his  dominions  were 
mtsa  sot  aside,  tunl  new  ones  substituted,  chiefly  derived  from 
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Moslem  frtulition.  Thes^  acts  may  possibly  have  flowed  from 
unmeaning  caprice^  or  chil^idh  vanity  j  and  to  these  they  havii 
Innally  been  atiribnted.  We  confess,  ho  water,  that  ihey  appear 
to  us  to  hare  formed  a  part  of  his  general  plan  for  rekindling  the 
latent  fl^pie  of  Moslem  valour,  and  again  leading  forth  the  sol^ 
diet's  of  Islam,  fired  i;^ith  the  sdihc  entnusiasm  which  carried  the 
fbitowers  of  tne  first  Khalifs  to  conquest  arid  victory.  His 
dreams,  his  omens,  and  latterly  his  pretentions  to  inspiration; 
aS  seem  to  vA  to  flow  from  the  same  doUrce. 

Thcf  turbulent  spirit  of  the  Sultan,  and  the  niystery  in  whicli 
he  dnteloped  his  proceedings,  by  cutting  oil*  aH  commtinicatiotii 
with  the  territories  subject  to  the  East  India  Company,  rendered 
him,  during  a  long  period,  an  otjefct  of  ton^aht  solicitude  to  their 
governors;  Although  no  way  distrustful  of  the  event,  should  waf 
Decome  neeessary,  they  found  themselves  olAiged,  by  his  imposing 
Uttitude^  to  deky  thef  execution  of  reforms^  which  reqiiired  for 
their  success  a  certainty  of'tiesxie  with  all  the  considerable  states^ 
Hence  every  thing  that  haa  rektion  to  himi  acquired  an  unusual 
importance  in  the  ipirids  of  our  ItrdiaiTi  Statesmen.  His  present 
measures,  and  his  future  views^  both  wr^ped  Mi  eoiial  obscurity 
from  the  wont  of  aH  aiithcntic  intelligence  from  Moisiir,  spme^ 
times  bafiled,  and  always  eieerciffed  their  dagacity.  .  Otif  the 
other  hand,  the  tremendous  events  #hich,  tmrii^  his  tei^ 
contid^  Edrq)e,  faaie  probably  pi*evented  him  from  en* 
gagbig  that.poitidn  of  attentiofn  in  this  country,  which  \M 
character^  designs  iiaA  reMnrcetf^  reiffijf  ou^  tof  have  ^ored 
him; 


A»T.  Vi;     T^he  ide  of  P4ni^^  dnd  other  JPoem:    ^icbhVTit^ 
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nhrirt  itf  a  he^  i^ecniit  to'  the  dotmpiciiy  of  lake  p^ts ; — ^and  orirf 
*  who,  from  his  present  bearing,  prorois^  we  think,  not  only 
to  do  them  good  servite,  and  to  risie  to  high  hoQoiifrs^  in  the 
torps  t  hvit  to  taise  its  riame^  and  advance  it^  interests  eveti  »- 
toiong  the  tribes  of  the  u'nbefie^ersi  Though  he  ^ears  openly 
the  badge  of  thefr  pccidiarhies,  and  ^fesses  the  ifiosi:  humbie 
deVotton  to  thefr  great  captaSn,  Mr  Wordsworth,  We  ditnk  he 
has  kept  clear  of  seterial  of  the  faults  t&at  may  be  imputed  to  his 
precf|)tof*S ;  and  assumed,  upon  tlte  whofe,  a  moVe  attractive  and 
concinatinjg  ahr,  than  the  leaders  be  has  chosen  to  follow.  He 
nas  the  same  predilection,  indeed,  for  engrafting  j^owerful  etao^ 
tions  on  ordinary  occurrences  ;  and  the  satoe  t^ndsntoy  to  push  aS 
vou  ictTL:  wo/  SB.  9b  hi* 
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his  emoUoDs  a  ffreat  deal  too  far — the  same  disdain  of  all  worldly 
fenjoyments  ana  pursuits — and  the  same  occasional  mistakes,  as 
to  energy  and  simplicity  of  diction,  which  characterize  the  worii;s 
of  his  predecessors,  fiut  he  differs  from  them  in  this  very  im- 
portant particular,  that  though  he  does  generally  endeavour  to 
raise  a  train  of  lofty  and  pathetic  sensations  upon  very  trifling  in- 
cidents and  familiar  objects,  and  frequently  pursues  them  to  tf 
great  height  of  extravagance  and  exa^eration,  he  is  scarcely  ever 

Siilty  of  the  offence  of  building  th^m  upon  a  foundation  that  is  lu- 
crous  or  purely  fantastic  He  makes  more,  to  be  sure,  of  a  sleep- 
ing child,,  or  a  lonely  cataract — and  flies  intogreater  raptures  about 
female  purity  and  moonlight  landscapes,  and  fine  dreams,  and 
flowers,  and  singingrbirds— than  most  other. poets  permit  them- 
selves to  do,-^thougb  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  poetry  to  be 
enraptured  with  such  things : — But  he  does  not  break  out  into 
any  ecstacics  about  spades  or  sparrows'  c^gs — or  men  gathering 
leeches — or  women  in  duffle  cloaks— or  plates  and  porringer*— 
or  washing  tubs— or  any  of  those  baser  themes  which  poetry 
was  always  permitted  to  disdain,  without  any  impeachment  of 
her  afFability,  till  Mr  Wordsworth  thought  fit  to  tbrce  her  into 
an  acquaintance  with  thenr. 

Though  Mr  Wilson  may  be  extravagant,  therefore,  he  is  not 

Krverse  j  and  though  the  more  sober  part  of  his  readers  may  not . 
able  to  follow  him  to  the  summit  of  his  sublimer  sympathies, 
they  cannot  be  offended  at  the  invitation,  or  even  refiise  to  grant 
him  their  companv  to  a  certain  distance  on  the  journey.     The 
objects  for  which  h(        "         ' 


le  seeks  to  interest  them,  are  aU  objects  of  i 
tural  interest ;  and  the  emotions  which  he  connects  widi  them^ 
ace,^iA  some  degree,  associated  with  them  in  all  reflecting  mkid^ 
It  is  the  great  misfortune  of  Mr  Wordsworth,  on  the  contrary, 
that  he  is  exceedingly  apt  to  make  choice  of  subjects  which  ai^ 
not  only  unfit  in  th^nselves  to  excite  any  serious  emotion,  but 
naturally  present  themselves  to  ordinary  minds  as  altogether  ri- 
diculous }  and,  conseauently,.  to  revolt  and  disgust  his  readers 
""tly"  an  appearance  ot  paltry  affectation,  or  incomprehensible 
conceit.  We  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  genius  of  Mr 
Wordsworth,  and  the  most  sincere  veneration  for  all  we  have 
heard  of  his  character ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the 
injury  he  has  done  to  his  reputation  by  this  poor  ambition 
of  originality,  without  a  roix^  sensation  of  provocation  and 
T^et  We  are  willing  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  spades 
aim  the  eggs,  and  the  tubs  which  he  commemorates,  actual- 
ly suggested  to  him  all  the  emotions  and  reflexions  of  which 
he  has  chpsen  to  make  them  the  vehicles;  but  they  surely 
are  not  the  only  objects  which  have  suggested  similar  emo- 
tions ;  and  we  really  cannot  understand  why  the  circumstance 
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of  their  being  quite  unfit  to  suggest  them  to  any  other  person,, 
should  have  recommended  them  as  their  b^t  accompanif 
mentB  in  an  address  to  the  public.  We  do  not  want  Mr  Words- 
worth to  write  like  Pope  or  Prior,  nor  to  dedicate  his  muse  to 
subjects  which  he  does  not  himself  think  interesting.  We  are'  pre- 
pared, on  the  contrary,  to  listen  with  a  fiur  deeper  delight  to  the 
^on^  of  his  mountain  solitude,  and  to  gaze  on  his  mellow  pictures 
of  sraiple happiness  and  affection,  and  his  lofty  sketches  of  human 
worth  and  ener^ ;  and  we  only  beg,  that  we  may  hare  these  no- 
bler elements  ot  nis  poetry,  without  the  debasement  of  childish 
language,  mean  incidents,  and  incongruous  images.  We  will 
not  run  the  risk  of  offending  him,  by  hinting  at  the  prosperity 
of  Scott,  or  Campbell,  or  Crabbe ;  but  he  cannot  be  scandidized, 
we  think,  if  we  refer  him  to  the  example  of  the  dutiful  disciple 
and  fervent  admirer  who  is  now  before  us  j  and  entreat  him  to 
coi^sider  whether  he  may  not  conscientiously  abstain  from  those 
peculiarities  which  even  Mr  Wilson  has  not  thought  it  safe  to 
npitate. 

.  Mr  Wilson  is  not  free  from  some  of  the  faults  of  diction, 
whidi  we  thiiik  belong  to  his  school.  He  is  occasionally  mystical, 
and  not  seldom  childish :  But  he  has  less  of  these  pecuUarities 
than  most  of  his  associates :  and  there  is  one  more  important 
iault  from  which,  \ve  tninir,  he  has  escaped  altogether.  We  allude 
now  to  the  offensive  assumption  of  exclusive  ta^te,  judf^ent  and 
morality  which  pervades  most  of  the  writings  of  this  tuneful 
brotherhood.  Tnere  is  a  tone  of  tragic,  keen  and  intolerant 
reprobation  in  all  the  censures  they  bestow,  that  is  not  a  little 
awming  to  ordinair  sinners.  Every  thing  they  do  not  like  is 
gccursed,  and  pestilent,  and  inhuman )  and  they  can  scarcely 
differ  from  any  body  upon  a  point  of  criticism,  politics  or  mer 
taphysics,  without  wondering  what  a  heart  he  must  have ;  and 
expressing,  not  merely  dissent,  but  loatliing  and  abhorrence. 
Neither  is  it  very  difficult  to  perceive,  that  they  think  it  barely 
possibfe  for  any  one  to  have  wiy  iust  notion  of  poetry,  any 
|;enuine  warmth  of  affection  or  philanthropy,  or  any  large 
vifews  as  to  the  true  princi{^s  of  happiness  and  virtue,  wlio 
does  not  agree  with  them  in  most  of  tiieir  vagaries,  and  live  a 
life  very  ne«uiy  akin  to  that  which  they  have  elected  for  them- 
selves. The  inhabitants  of  towns,  therefore,  and  most  of  those 
"who  are  enga||^  in  the  ordinary  business  or  pleasures  of  society, 
are  cast  off  without  ceremony  as  demoralized  and  denaturalized 
beings;  and  it  would  evidently  be  a  considerable  stretch  of 
charity  in  these  new  apostles  of  taste  and  wisdom,  to  believe 
that  any  one  of  this  description  could  have  a  genuine  relish  for 
the  beauties  of  nature — could  feel  any  ardent  or  devoted  at- 
tachment to  another,— or  even  comprehend  the  great  principles 
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upon  wbich  priviite  and  pubKc  virtue  must  he  fbtrmled. — Mr 
Wilson,  however,  does  not  seem  to  believe  in  the  necessity  of  thi» 
cdctraordinary  monopoly;  but  sp^ks  with  a  tone  of  indulgent  and 
open  sociality,  whicn  is  as  engaging  as  the  jealous  and  assmning' 
manner  of  some  of  his  models  is  offensive.  The  most  striking 
characteristic,  indeed,  as  well  as  the  great  charm,  of  the  vo- 
hime  before  us,  is  the  spirit  of  warm  and  unaffected  philanthro- 
py which  breathes  over  every  pagfe  of  it — that  delighted  tender- 
ness with  which  the  writer  dwells  pn  the  bliss  of  childhood^ 
and  the  digni^  of  female  innocence — ^and  that  young  enthusiasm 
which  leads  him  to  kixurtate  in  the  description  of  beautiful 
nature  and  the  joys  of  a  Hfe  of  retirement  If  our  readers  can 
contrive  to  combme  these  distinguishing  features  with  our  ge- 
neral reference  of  the  author  to  the  school  of  Wordsworth  anel 
Southey,  they  wiff  have  as  exact  a  conception  of  his  poetical 
character  as  can  be  necessary  to  prepare  them  fer  a  more  de« 
tailed  accoimC  of  the  works  tnat  are  now  offered  to  their  perusaL 

He  most  considerable  of  diese  is  '  The  Isle  of  Pahns,* 
which,  though  it  engrosses  the  whole  title-page,  fiHs  consider- 
ably less  thaai  half  the  volume,— and  perhaps  not  the  most  at- 
tractive half.  It  is  a  strange,  wild  story  of  tWo  lovers  that  were 
wrecked  in  the  Indkm  Sea,  and  marveRousfy  saved  on  an  un- 
inhal^eed,  but  lovely  island,  when  aft  the  rest  of  the  crew  were 
drowned;— of  their  living  there,  in  peace  and  blessedness,  for 
six  or  seven  years — and  ^ing  at  bst  taken  off,  witfi  a  lovely 
daughter,  who  had  come  to  cheer  their  solitude — by  an  Eng^ 
lish  ship  of  war,  and  landed  in  die  arms  of  the  kdy's  mother, 
who  had  passed  the  long  interval  of  their  absaice  in  one  unre- 
mitting^ agon^  of  hope  and  despair,  lliis,  m  point  of  &et,  il 
the  wnole  of^the  story, — and  nearly  all  the  circumstanees  diat 
ar^  de^ed  in  the  four  long  cantos  which  cover  the  first  180 
pag;^  of  the  volume  before  us^:  For  never,  certainly,  was  there 
a  poon,  pretending  to  have  a  story,  in  which  d^ere  was  so  Bttb 
narrative  $  and  in  which  the  descriptions  and  r^eetions  bore 
such  a  monstrous  proportion  to  the  facts  and  incidents  out  of 
which  they  arise.  This  piece  i»  in  irregular  rhymed  verse,  Kfce 
the  best  parts  of  Mr  Southe/s  Rehama ;  to  which,  kideed,  it 
bears  a  pretty  ctosc  reeembkmce,  both  in  the  luxuriance  of  the 
descriptions,  the  tenderness  of  the  thoughts,  the  eopiousnesa^ 
of  the  diction,  and  the  occasional  harmony  of  the  versification^ 
—though  it  is  perhaps  still  more  diffuse  and  redundant.  To 
some  of  oiir  readers,  this  intimation  will  be  quite  ertou^  f  but 
the  majority,  we  believe,  will  be  glad  to  ficar  a  Mrae  more 
^it. 

The  first  canto  describes  the  gallant  ship,  hi  the  tiurd  month 
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of  bar  outward  bound  voyagev  sailing  over  the  quiet  flea  in  a 
lovely  moonlight  evening,  md  the  two  loven  rousing  and  am- 
versing  on  the  deck.  Tiiere  are  great  raptures  about  the  beau- 
ty of  tne  ship  and  die  moon, — ^and  pretty  dmracters  of  the  youth 
and  die  maiden  in  die  same  tone  of  ecstasy*  Just  as  tire  Ay 
is  kindling;  with  the  summer  dawn,  and  the  fvesbness  of  morn- 
ing rippling  over  the  placid  waters,  tbe  vessel  strft^s  on  a 
fiunken  rod:,  and  goes  down  almost  instantly.  Hiis  cata- 
strophe is  described,  we  think,  with  great  force  and  effect  $ — ^al- 
lowance being  always  made  for  the  peculiarities  of  the  school  to 
which  the  author  belongs.  He  be^ns  with  a  view  of  tbe  ship 
just  before  the  accident. 

*  Her  giant-ferai 

O'er  wrathful  suige,  through  Uackesoing  stbra^ 

Majestically  calm,  would  go 

Mid  the  deep  darkness  white  as  snow  I 

But  gently  now  die  small  waves  glide 

Like  playful  lambs  o'er  a  mountain's  sideu 

Sp  stately  her  bearing,  so  proud  her  array. 

The  main  she  will  traverse  for  ever  and  aye- 
Many  ports  will  exult  at  the  gleam  of  her  mast  1 

•>— Hush !  hush !  thou  vain  dreamer !  this  hour  Is  her  last. 
Five  hundred  souls  in  one  mstant  of  dread 

Are  hurried  o*er  die  deck ; 

And  fast  the  miserable  i^ip 

Becomes  a  lifeless  wreck. 

Her  keel  hath  struck  on  a  hidden  rock. 

Her  planks  are  torn  asunder,  ~— ^ 

And  down  come  her  masts  with  a  reeliii^  diock, 

And  a  hideous  crash  like  thunder/ 

Her  saife  are  drawled  in  the  brine 

Ihat  gladdened  Ute  the  skies, 

And  ^  pendant  diat  kissed  the  iair  moonshine 

Down  many  a  &thom  lies. 

Her  beauteous  sides,  whose  rainbow  hues 

01eam*d  softly  from  below. 

And  flung  a  warm  and  suimy  flush 

O'er  die  wreaths  c^  murmuring  snow» 

To  the  coral  rocks  are  hurrying  down* 

To  sle^  amid  colours  as  bright  as  their  own,  - 
Oh !  manv  a  dream  was  in  the  ship 

An  hour  berore  her  death  ; 

And  sights  of  home  with  sighs  disturbed 

The  sleepers*  long-rdrawn  breath* 

Instead  of  the  murmur  of  die  sea 

The  sailor  heard  the  hummmg  tre^ 

Ai^^  through  all  its  (e^es, 

The 
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The  hum  of  the  spfreading  sycamore 

That  grows  before  his  cottage-door. 

And  the  swallow's  'song  in  die  eaves. 

His  arms  inclosed  a  blooming  boy. 

Who  listened  with  tears  of  sorrow  and  joy 

To  the  dangers  his  father  had  pass'd ; 

And  his  wife — by  tupis  slie  wept  and  smiled,  , 

As  she  look'd  on  the  fiither  of  her  child 

lietum*d  to  her  heart  at  last, 

— He  wakes  at  the  vessel's  sudden  roll. 

And  the  rush  of  waters  is  in  his  soul, '  p.  32—S4, 
*  Now  is  the  ocean's  bosom  bare, 

Unbroken  as  the  floating  air  ; 

The  ship  hath  melted  quite  away. 

Like  a  struggling  dream  at  break  of  day. 

No  image  meets  my  wandering  eye 

But  the  new-risen  sun,  and  the  sunny  sky. 

Though  the  night-shades  are  gone,  yet  a  vJpour  dull 

Bedims  the  waves  so  beautiful ; 

While  a  loW  and  melancholy  moan 

Mourns  for  the  glory  that  hath  flown. '  p.  36. 
The  second  canto  be^ns  with  a  very  absurd  expostulation 
to  tlie  Moon,  for  having  let  tlie  good  diip  be  lost  after  iahining 
fio  sweetly  upon  it.  Nothing  but  the  singular  infatuatio^i  which 
seems  to  be  epidemic  on  the  banks  of  Winander,  could  havo 
led  a  man  of  Mr  Wilson's  abilities  to  write  such  lines  as  the 
following 

*  Oh  vain  belief!  most  beauteous  as  thou  art. 
Thy  heavenly  visage  hidefe  a  cruel  heart. ' 

And  a  little  after, 

*  Wiit  thou  not  then  thy  once-lov*d  vessel  miss. 
And  wish  her  happy,  now  that  she  is  gone  ? 
But  then,  ^ad  moon !  too  late  tl)y  grief  will  be  ; 
Fair  as  ^Iiou  art,  thou  can'sj;  not  move  the  sea.  * 

After  tliis  wild  fit,  h'oweter,  has  spent  itself,  we  are  conducted 
to  a  little  sea-beat  rock,  where  the  unhappy  lover  finds  himself 
stretched  in  horrible  solitude;  and  where,  in  a  sort  of  entranced 
slumber,  he  has  a  vision  of  a  blissful  land,  over  which  he  seems 
to  wander  with  his  beloved.  On  opening  his  eyes,  he  finds  her 
actually  leaning  oy^r  him  ;  and,  by  and  by,  tlie  ship's  pinnace 
comes noatingaioiigside,  with  its  oars  and  saUs  ready  tor  immedi* 
ate  service.  They  embark  with  hoiv  hope  and  confidence;  and, 
at  the  close  of  evening,  reach  a  shady  and  solitary  shore,  where 
they  kneel  down  and  return  thanks  to  Providence. 

The  third  canto  is  filled  ahnost  entirely  with  the  description 
pf  this  enchanted  island,  and  of  the  blisislul  life  which  tiiese  lo-» 
' t^ 
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rers  lited  in  its  beaatifbl  seduftlon;  >  and^  certainlyj  a  more  glow- 
ing picture  of  Elysium  itas  not  often  been  brought  before  us, 
than  is  contained  in  these  pages :  such  Aades  and  flowers — ^and 
wooded  8teeps-»and  painted  birds — and-sunny  bays  and  cascades 
— and  dewy  vales  and  thickets — and  tufted  lawns! — 'Hie  follow^- 
ing  are  but  cold  and  tame  citations* 

*  There,  groves  that  bloom  in  endless  spring 

Are  rustling  to  tike  radiant  wing  * 

Of  birds,  in  various  pluniage  bright 

As  rainbow-hues,  or  dawnmg  light. 

Soft-falling  showers  of  blossoms  fair 

Float  ever  on  the  fragrant  air, 

Like  showers  of  vernal  snow, 

And  from  the  fruit-tree,  spreadrag  tiM, 

The  richly  ripened  clusters  fall* 

Oft  as  sea-breezes  blow. 

The  sui^  and.elouds  alone  possess 

The  joy  of  ajl  that  loveliness. 

How  silent  lies  each  sheltered  bay ! 

No  other  visitors  have  they 

To  their  chores  l>f  silvery  sand. 

Than  the  waves  that,  murmuring  in  their  glee. 

All  hurrying  in  a  joyful  band 

Come  daiicing  from  the  sea.  *     p.  75,  76. 

*  Like  fire,  strange  flowers  arounci  them  flame, 
Sweet,  harmless  Are,  breathed  ft'om  some  magic  um| 
The  silky  gossamer  that  may  not  bum, 

Too  wildly  beautiful  to  bear  a  name. 
And  when  the  Ocean  sends  a  breeze. 
To  wake  the  music  sleeping  in  the  -trees, 
Trees  scarce  they  seem  to  be  ;  for  many  a  flowet, 
Radiant  as  dew,  or  ruby  polishM  bright. 
Glances  on  every  spray,  that  bending  light 
Around  the  stem,  in. variegated  bows, 
Appear  like  some  awakened  fountain-shower. 
That  with  the  colours  of  the  evening  glows. 

And  towering  o'er  these  beauteous  woods, 
^Gigantic  rocks  were  ever  dimly  seen,  ' 

Breaking  with  solenm  grey  the  tremulous  green, 
And  frowning  far  in  castellated  pride  ; 
^Vhile,  hastenii)g  to  the  Ocean,  hoary  floods 
Sent  up  a  thin  and  radiant  mist  between. 
Softening  the  beajaty  that  it  could  not  hide. 
Lo  !  higher  still  the  stately  Palm-trees  rise, 
Checquering  the  clouds  with  their  unbending  stems, 
And  o'er  the  clouds  amid  the  dark-blue  skies. 
Lifting  their  vU:h  miiii^ing  diadems,  V   p.  87,'  88. 
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Op  the  fisBt  Si(bbat|i  daj,  tliey  take  each  other  9at  haAmi 
^nd  wife ;.  and  five  or  six  vears  pass  over^  die  reader  does  not 
well  know  l^w  f — and  still  we  find  them  enraptwced  with  their 
powers  aii4  their  birdsi  aiid  their  o^  pruyers,  BOBgs,  and  me^ 
ditation^  All  at  once  a  fairy  child  comei  itoginfi  down  a  motmr 
iain,  in  ^  fixxk  of  pe^coclj^'s  ^^i^ers i — and  we  ftn^  fher  {M^e  % 
loydy  d^ufirhter. 

\  9ing  on !    Sing  on  !    It  is  a  lovelj  afa*^ 

WeU  could  thj  mother  sbe  il  when  ^  maids 

Yet  strange  it  is  in  this  w&  Indian  glade. 

To  list  |t  tune  that  ^neathe^  of  nothing  therc^ 

A  tune  that  by  his  mountain  springs, 

Beside  his  slumbering  lambkins  fiur. 

The  Cambrian  sbepheid  rincs. 
Up  yon  ste^  bin's  unbroken  side^ 

Behold  the  little  Fairy  ^de. 

Though  free  her  breath,  untived  her  lindi| 

For  through  the  air  she  seems  to  swim,    * 

Yet  oft  she  stops  to  look  behind 

On  them  below ;— till  with  the  wind 

She  flies  again,  and  on  the  hill-top  far 

Shines  like  the  spirit  of  the  evening  star. 

Nor  lingers  long ;  as  if  a  sight 

Half-fear,  halfwwonder,  uiged  her  flight. 

In  rapid  motion,  windmg  still 

To  break  the  ste^ess  of  the  hill, 

With  leaps,  and  springs^  and  outstretched  ansa. 

More  graceful  in  ner  vain  alarms, 

The  child  outstrips  the  Ocean  gale, 

In  haste  to  tell  her  wondrous  tale. 

Her  parents^,  joyfu}  hearts  admire. 

Of  peacocked  plumes  her  glancmg  tire. 

All  bright  with  tiny  suns, 

And  the  gleamings  of  the  feathery  gold. 

That  play  along  each  wavy  fold 

Of  her  mantle  |is  she  n\ns. '    |»^  1  IS,  1 14,  115. 
The  blessed  babie  comes  to  tell  of  la  strange  sif^^t  she  haa  seo^ 
on  the  sea ;  and  her  father  soon  discovers  it  to  be  a  sl^jp  steer- 
ing towards  their  shore. 

<  **  How  beautiful  upon  the  wave 

**  The  vessd  sails,  tdio  comes  to  save  I. 

**  Fitting  il  was  that  first  she  shone 

**  Before  the  wondering  eyes  of  one^ 

**  So  beautifiil  as  thoii. 

^*  See  how  before  the  wind  she  goes, 

V  Scattering  the  waves  like  mdting  snows  I  ^.  Ac 
They  ci^  t^eir  eyes  around  the  isle ; 
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Bat  irbftt  a  duinge  is  latere ! 
Far  erer  fled  that  Unefy  smile 
.  That  laj  an  earth  and  ah% 
That  made  its  haunts  ao  itiU  and  h<Ay^ 
Ahnost  for  hliss  too  mehincholy. 
For  life  too  wildhr  fair* 
Gone— tfoiie  b  all  its  londiness. 
And  vnSi  it  mudi  of  loveliness. 
Lito  each  deep  glen's  dark  reoessi 
The  day-shine  pours  like  rain. 
So  strong  and  sudden  is  the  light 
Keflected  from  that  wf^der  bright. 
Now  tilting  o'er  the  M(dn, 
Soon  as  the  thundering  cannon  spoka. 
The  voice  of  the  eyeniag'tguny 
The  roell  of  the  endiantment  broke. 
Like  dew  beneatli  the  sun* '    p.  118, 119« 
The  fourth  and  last  canto  carries  us  back  to  Eng^nd,  and  ta 
tlie  woes  of  the  despairing  mother,  Srbose  daughter  had  em- 
barked  so  numy  years  before,  in  that  ill-fated  ship,  of  which  no 
^dings  b^d  ever  reacl|e4  h^r  home*     After  pining  in  ngony  for 
years  in  her  native  Wales,  she  had  been  ilrawn  by  an  irresistible 
impulse  to  take  up  her  abo<)e  in  the  sea-port  from  which  she 
had  seen  ber  beloved  child  depart,  and  to  gaze  daily  on  the 
devouring  waters  in  which  she  believed  her  to  be  entomb^ 
*ITie  following  lines  we  think  are  pathetic. 
•  And  now  tl|at  seven  long  years  are  flo^m. 
Though  spent  in  anguish  and  alone, 
How  short  the  time  appears ! 
She  looks  upon  the  bUlQwy  main^ 
And  the  pi|rting-day  returns  agam. 
Each  br^ing  wave  she  knows ; 
And  when  she  listens  to  the  tide, 
Her  child  seems  standing  by  her  side ; 
So  like  the  past  it  flqws. 
She  starts  to  hear  the  city  bell ; 
So  tolPd  it  when  they  wept  farewell ! 
8bt  thinks  the  self-same  smoke  and  clou4 
The  city  domes  and  turrets  shroud ; 
The  same  keen  flash  of  n^ddy  fire 
Is  burning  on  the  lofty  spire ; 
The  grove  of  masts  is  standing  there 
Unchanged,  ^ith  aU  their  ensigns  fair ; 
The  same,  the  stir,  the  tumult,  and  the  hum, 
As  from  the  city  to  the  shore  they  come. '  p.  157, 15S. 
Aa  she  is  lingering  one  sunny  day  on  the  beach,  a  shout  ii^ 
fiuie4  for  th^  approach  of  a  long  expected  vessel ;  and  multitudes 
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hurry  out  to  meet  their  returning  frieiids  aUd  refattioDs.    The 
unliappy  mother  flics,  sick  at  heart,  firom  the  joyful  scene  of 
congratulation  ;  but  strange  murmurs  pursue  her  in  her  retreat^ 
^  Dark  words  she  heurs  among  the  crowd. 

Of  a  ship  that  hath  on  board 

Three  cnristian  souls,  who  on  the  coast 

Of  some  wild  land  were  wrecked  long  years  ago, 

Wlien  all  but  they  were  in  a  tempest  lost ; 

And  they  are  speaking  of  a  child, 

Who  looks  more  beautifully  wild 

Than  pictured  fairy  in  Arabian'  tale ; 

Wondrous  her  foreign  garb,  they  say, 

Adom'd  with  starry  plmnage  gay, 

Wliile  round  her  head  tall  ieadiars  play. 

And  dance  with  every  ^ale,  *  p.  165,  166. 
She  turns  in  breathless  impatience,  and  sees  the  sailors  rush^' 
ing  eagerly  to  the  embraces  of  their  wives  and  childrem — ^but 
'    <  — 'So  sailor,  he,  so  fondly  pressing 

Yon  fair  child  in  his  atms. 

Her  eyes,  her  brow,  her  bosom  Idssing, 

And  bidding  her  with  many  a  blening 

To  hush  her  vain  ahmns* 

How  fair  that  creature  by  his  side ! 

Who  smiles  with  languid  glee, 

Slow«kindiing  from  a  mother's  pride ! 

Oh !  thou  alone  may'st  be 

ITie  mother  of  that  fairy  child. 

These  tresses  dark,  these  eyes  so  wild. 

That  face  with  spirit  beautified. 

She  owes  them  all  to  thee. 

Silent  and  still  the  sailors  stand. 

To  see  the  meeting  strange  that  now  befel. 

Unwilling  siglis  their  manly  bosoms  swell. 

And  o'er  their  eyes  they  cnraw  the  sun-burnt  hand, 

To  hide  the  tears  that  grace  their  cheeks  so  wdl. '  p.  167,  168, 

They  then  all  retire  to  the  romantic  shades  of  their  native 

Wales;  and  the  piece  concludes  with  another  apostrophe  to 

that  fairy  child,  who  ^eeips  to  have  chiefly  possessed  the  raised 

imagination  of  the  author. 

*  O,  happy  parents  of  so  sweet  a  child. 

Your  share  of  grief  already  haye  you*  known  j 

But  long  as  that  fair  spirit  is  your  own, 

To  either  lot  you  must  be  reconciled. 

Dear  was  she  in  yon  palmy  grove. 

When  fear  and  sorrow  mingled  with  your  lovei 

And  oh  you  wished  that  she  had  ne'er  been  bom ; 

WJiiJe,  in  the  most  delightful  air 
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^'  tfigeUc  itkfiuat  sang,  at  times  her  voke, 

That  seem'd  to  make  even  lifeless  things  rejoice. 

Woke,  on  a  sudden,  dreams  of  dim  despair. 

As  if  it  breathed,  *^  For  me,  an  orphan,  mourn  I '' ' 

Nqw  can  they  listen  when  she  sings 

With  moumml  voice  of  moum^  things, 

Ahnost  too  sad  to  hear ; 
'  And  when  she  chaunts  her  evening-hymn. 

Glad  smile  their  eyes,  even  as  they  swim 

With  many  a  gushing  tear*  ^ 

Each  day  she  seems  to  them  more  bright 

And  beautiful, — a  gleam  of  light 

That  plays  and  dances  o'er  the  shadowy  earth ! 

It  fadeth  not  in  gloom  or  storm, — 

For  nature  chartered  that  aerial  form 

In  yonder  fair  Isle  when  she  bless'd  her  birth  1 

The  Isle  of  Palms  ! — whose  forests  tower  again. 

Darkening  with  solemn  shade  the  face  of  heaven  ! 

Now  &r  away  they  like  the  clouds  are  driven. 

And  as  the  passing  night-wind  dies  my  strain ! '  p.  178,  179. 
We  are  rather  unwilling  to  subjoin  any  remarks  on  a  poem, 
of  which,  even  from  the  slight  account  we  have  given  of  it,  we 
are  aware  that  the  opinion  of  different  readers  will  be  so  differ- 
ent. To  those  who  delight  in  wit,  sarcasm,  and  antithesis,  the 
greater  part  of  it  will  appear  mere  faving  and  absurdity; — to 
such  as  nave  an  appetite  chiefly  for  crowded  incidents  and  com- 

Elicated  adventures,  it  will  seem  difluse  and  empty ;— and  even 
y  those  who  seek  in  poetry  for  the  delineation  of  human  fedings 
and  affections,  it  will  frequently  be  felt  as  too  ornate  and  osten- 
tatious. The  truth  is,  that  it  has  by  far  too  much  of  the  dreami- 
ness and  mtoxication  of  the  tanc^  about  it,  and  is  by  &r  too 
much  expanded  ;  and  though  it  will  afford  great  delight  to  those 
who  are  most  capable  and  most  worthy  of  being  delighted,  there 
are  none  whom  it  will  not  sometimes  dazzle  with  its  glare,  and 
fcomciinies  wcarj'  with  its  repetitions. 

The  next  poem  in  the  volume  is  perhaps  of  a  still  more  haz- 
ardous description.  It  b  entitled  *  The  Angler's  Tent ; '  and 
fiUs  little  less  than  thirty  pages  with  the  description  of  an  after- 
noon's, visit  which  the  autiior  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  from 
the  simple,  inhabitants  around  Wast- Water,  when  he  and  Mr 
Wordsworth  and  some  otlicr  friends  had  pitched  their  tent  on  the 
banks  of  that  sequestered  lake,  one  beautiful  Sunday,  in  the 
course  of  a  fishing  excursion  amon^  the  mountains.  It  is  one 
of  the  boldest  experiments  we  have  lately  met  with,  of  the  possi- 
j^ility  of  maintaining  th^  interest  of  a  long  poem  without  aay  ex- 
.      !•  *  ■  triW)rdinary 
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traordinary  inddenti  or  any  qralenimtic  dWiinite ;  aiidy  f6t  our 
own  parts,  we  are  indined  to  think  that  it  k  a  meotwdid  one. 
Tiierc  are  few  things,  at  least,  which  we  have  lately  read,  that 
have  pleased  or  engaged  us  more  tlian  the  picture  of  simple  in- 
nocence  and  artless  delight  which  is  here  drawn,  wkh  a  truth 
and  modesty  of  colouring  far  more  attractive,  in  our  appreben- 
HOUf  than  the  visionary  splendours  of  the  Isfe  of  Pahns.  The 
novelty  of  the  white  tent,  gleaming  like  an  evening  cloud  by 
the  edge  of  the  stiU  waters,  had  attracted  the  curiosity  of  the 
rustic  worshippers,  it  seems,  as  they  left  the  little  chapel  in  the 
dell ;  and  they  came  in  successive  ^oupes,  bv  land  and  by  wa- 
ter, to  gaze  on  the  sj^lendid  apparition,  llie  idnd-hearted  aiig« 
lers  received  them  with  all  the  gentleness  and  hospitalitv  of  Isaac 
Walton  himself)  and  we  sincerely  compassionate  tne  reader 
who  is  not  both  touched  and  soothed  with  the  fdk>wing  atniaUe 
r^resentation, 

*  And  thus  our  tent  a  Joyous  scene  became. 

Where  loving  hearts  fron  distant  vales  did  meet 

As  at  soBie  rural  festival^  and  greet 

Eadi  other  with  glad  voice  and  kindly  name* 

Here  a  ple(ised  daughter  to  her  father  smikd. 

With  fresh  aSection  in  her  softenM  eyes; 

He  in.  return  look'd  back  upon  his  child 

With  gentle  start  and  tone  of  mild  surprise ; 

And  on  his  little  grairdchild,  at  her  breast, 

An  old  man's  blessing  and  a  kiss  bestow'd, 

Or  to  his  cheek  the  lisping  baby  prest, 

Lightening  the  mother  of  her  darling  load ; 

While  comely  matrons,  all  sedately  ranged 

Close  to  their  husbands'  or  their  children's  side, 

A  neighbour's  friendly  greeting  interchanged, 

And  each  her  own  with  frequent  glances  eyed. 

And  raised  her  head  in  all  a  mother's  harmless  prid^ 

H^ppy  were  we  among  such  happy  hearts  ( 

And  to  inspu-e  with  kindliness  and  love 

Our  simple  guests,  ambitiously  we  strove, 

With  novel  converse  and  Endearing  arts ! 

The  eray-hair'd  men  with  deep  attention  heard, 

Viewmg  the  speaker  with  a  solemn  face. 

While  round  our  fbet  the  playibl  children  stirr'd. 

And  near  their  parents  to^  their  silent  place. 

Listen  bg  with  looks  where  wonder  breathed  a  glowing  graoa^ 

And  much  they  gazed  with  never-tired  delight 

On  vamish'd  rod,  with  joints  that  shone  like  gdd. 

And  silken  line  on  glittering  reel  enroll'd, 

To  infant  anglers  a  most  wondrous  sight ! 

^c^rce  could  their  chiding  par^ts  then  control 
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Thdr  little  haots  in  haimleds  malice  gay. 

But  still  one,  bolder  than  his  fellows,  stole 

To  touch  the  temptmg  treasures  where  thej  lay^ 

What  rapture  glistened  in  their  eager  eyes, 

Wlira,  with  kind  f  oice,  We  bade  tl^se  duldren  tak«    . 

A  precious  store  of  weu-dlssembled  6ies^ 

To  use  with  caution  for  the  strangers'^  sake  ( 

The  unlook'd-f«r  gift  we  graciously  bestow 

With  sudden  joy  the  leaf>ittg  heart  o'eipoWers ; 

They  grasp  the  lines,  while  all  their  fade«  glow 

Bright  as  spring  Uossoms  after  sunny  showers, 

And  wear  them  in  their  hats  like  wreaths  of  valley  flowers !  ^ 

p.  197499* 
Hie  following  picture  of  the  mountain  damsds  is  equally  en^ 


1  did  the  roses  bliioming  on  their  cheeky  ^ 
And  eyes  of  laughing  light,  that  gUstenM  faif 
BeneaUi  the  artless  i%igleti$  of  th^r  hair. 
Each  maiden'e  health  loid  purtty  bespeak. 
Pdlowmg  the  impulse  of  their  simple  will^ 
No  thought  had  they  to  gi^  or  taktf  Oflence  f 
Glad  were  their  boisoms,  yet  sedate  and  stilly 
And  fearieM  in  the  strength  of  innocence. 
Oft  as,  in  accents  mfid,  we  strangers  spoke 
To  these  sweet  maidens,  an  unconscious  dmile 
I«ike  sudden  smdinie  o'er  their  fac^  broke. 
And  with  it  struggling  bhishes  mix'd  life  whiles 
And  oft  as  mirth  and  gle^  went  laughing  round, 
BreathM  in  this  niaiden's  ear  some  harmless  jest 
Would  make  her,  for  onenKffnent,  on  the  ground 
Her  eyes  let  faU,  as  wishing  from  the  rest 
To  hide  the  sudden  throb  Uiat  beat  within  her  breast. ' 

pw205,r20^* 
The  defigfited  quests  dep^t  by^  moonlight  ^  and  while  the/ 
ere  cHmbing  Uie  smiddwy  hm^  their  esntertainers  raise  a  splen<^ 
did  bonfire  to  I^t  them  on  their  wtfy,  and  hear  new  cla- 
mours of  acclamflrtion  rii^  roafnd  aH  the  awakened  echties^  ThsT 
following  ore  some  of  the  concludfn^  reflectkmffy  wbidi  not  on« 
ly  do  great  honour  to  Mr  Wilson's  powers  of  eompoaftion,  but 
snow  him  to  be  iiabhually  fami£ar  W|th  tboi^£cts  Bind  af&ctionS|^ 
&r  more  to  be  envied  t^asi  th^  ^idrng  remnwtf  tbat  genhia  has 
aver  won  {or  her  votaries* 

'  Vet,  thoug{|  the  uttiagetit  aftd[  t^eir  tttai  have  pi^pt^ 
Away,  like  snow  t&it  leaves  no  nmrk  behkad. 
Their  inDEige  lives  ia  many  a  0|ittfes8  nripd. 
And  lohg  withb  the  shepb&ra's  oat  shall.  W. 
Oft  when,  on  winter  night,  the  crciwdtyl  ^catr      .   ^ 
iadosefy  wheeled  before  tibe  blaanng  fire^ 
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Then  will  he  love  with  grave  voice  to  repeat 

(He>  the  gray-headed  venerable  sire,) 

The  converiation  he  with  us  did  hold 

On  moral  subjects,  he  had  studied  long ; 

And  some  wiU  jibe  the  maid  who  was  so  bold 

As  sing  to  strangers  readily  a  song. 

Then  mey  unto  each  other  will  r^^ 

Each  little  incident  of  that  strange  night. 

And  give  their  kind  opinion  of  us  alL 

God  bless  their  faces  smiling  in  the  light 

Of  their  own  cottage-hearth  1/  O,  fair  subduing  sight !  * 

p.  215-*-216. 
The  same  tenderness  of  thought  and  warmth  of  imagination 
are  visible  ib  the  lines  addressed  to  a  Sleeping  Child;  firom 
which  we  shall  make  a  few  detached  extracts.    It  begins^ 

•  Art  thou  a  thing  of  mortal  birUi, 
Whose  happy  home  is  on  our  earth  ? 
Does  human  blood  with  life  embue 
Those  wandering  veins  of  heavenly  blue^ 
That  stray  along  thy  forehead  fair. 
Lost  'mid  a  gleam  of  golden  hair  > 

Oh  !  can  that  light  and  airy  breath 
Steal  from  a  being  doom'd  to  death  ;  ; 
Those  features  to  the  grave  be  sent 
In  sleep  thus  mutely  eloquent ; 
Or,  art  thou,  what  thy  form  would  seeing 
Tlie  phantom  of  a  blessed  dream  ?  V 

•  Oh !  that  my  spirit's  eye  could  see 
Whence  burst  those  gleams  of  extasy  J 
That  light  of  dreaming  soul  appears 
To  play  from  thoughts  above  thy  years. 
Thou  smil'st  as  if  thy  soul  were  soaring 
To  heaven,  and  heaven's  God  adoring  1 
And  who  can  tell  what  visions  high 
May  bless  an  infant's  sleeping  eye  ? 
What  brighter  throne  can  brightness  fiad 
To  reign  on  than  an  infant's  mind. 

Ere  sin  destroy,  or  error  dim. 
The  glory  of  the  seraphim  I ' 

•  Oh !  vision  fair !  that  I  could  be 
Again,  as  young,  as  pure  as  thee ! 
Vain  wish  I  the  rainbow's  radiant  form 
May  view,  but  cannot  brav^  the  storm ; 
Years  can  bedim  the  gorgeous  dyes 
That  paint  the  bird  (^  paradise. 

And  years,  so  fate  hath  order'd,  roU 
.    Clouds  o'er  the  summer  of  the  souU ' 
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*  Fair  was  that  face  as  break  of  dawn, 
When  o'er  its  beauty  sleep  was  drawri 
Like  a  thin  teil  that  haif-conceaPd 
The  light  of  sdul,  and  half-reveard. 
While  thy  hushM  heart  with  visions  wrought^ 
Each  trembling  eye-lash  mov*d  with  thought^ 
And  things  we  dream,  but  ne*er  can  speak, 
Like  clouds  came  floating  o*er  thy  cheek. 
Such  summer-clouds  as  travel  light, 
When  the  soul's  heaven  lies  calm  and  bright ; 
Till  thou  awok'st,— thai  to  thine  eye 
Thy  whde  heart  leapt  in  extacy ! 
And  lorely  is  that  heart  of  thine, 
Or  sure  these  eyes  could  never  shine 
With  such  a  wild,  yet  bashful  gl^e. 
Gay,  half-o'ercome  timidity  I  ' 
We  have  now  quoted  enough,  we  believe,  to  gire  our  readers 
a  pretty  just  idea  of  the  character  of  Mr  Wilson's  poetry,     W« 
shall  add  but  one  little  specimen  of  his  blank  verse ;  whicJi 
seems  to  us  to  be  formed,  like  that  of  all  his  school,  on  the  mo^ 
del  of  Akenside's ;  and  to  combine,  with  a  good  deal  of  his  dif* 
fuseness,  no  ordinary  share  of  its  richness  and  beauty.    There 
are  some  fine  solemn  lines  on  the  Spring,  froih  which  we  take 
the  following,  almost  at  random. 

*  ^The  great  Sun, 

Scattering  the  clouds  with  a  resistless  smile, 
^       Came  forth  to  do  thee  homage  ;  a  sweet  hymn 
Was  by  the  low  winds  chaunted  in  the  sky  ; 
And  when  thy  feet  descended  on  the  earth, 
Scarce  could  they  move  amid  the  clustering  flowers 
By  nature  strewn  o*er  valley,  hill,  and  field, 
To  hail  her  blest  deliverer  ! — Ye  fair  trees, 
How  are  ye  changed,  and  changing  while  I  gaze  f 
It  seems  as  if  some  gleam  of  verdant  light 
Fell  On  you  from  a  raiiAow  ;  but  it  lives 
Amid  your  tendrils,  brightening  every  hour 
Into  a  deeper  radiance.     Ye  sweet  birds, 
Werfe  you  asleep  through  all  the  wintry  hours, 
Beneath  the  waters,  or  in  mossy  cave^  ? 

Yet  are  ye  not, 
Sporting  in  tree  and  air,  more  beautiful 
'    llian  the  young  lambs,  khat  from  the  valley -sid» 
Send  a  soft  bleating  like  an  infant's  voice. 
Half  happy,  half  a^d !  O  blessed  things  ! 
At  sight  of  this  your  perfect  innocence,  * 

The  sterner  thoughts  of  manhood  melt  away 
Into  a  mood  aa  mild  as  woman's  dreams. 
The  »trif«»  of  working  intellect,  ttte  stir 
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Of  hopes  ambitio«8^  the  di9tuxfbiztg'  aauoA 
Of  fame,  ai^cl  all  that  worahipp'd  pageantry 
That  ardent  sphrits  burn  for  m  thetr  pride^ 
Fly  like  dispamng  cloudsi  and  leave  the  soul 
Pure  and  serene  as  the  bluei  depths  of  hearven.  *  249—250. 
There  is  a  very  sweet  and  touching  monody^on  the  death  of 
Grahame,  the  Intich-lamented  and  nu)St  amiable  autlu>r  of  the 
**  Sabbath  ^*  oiid  other  poems ;   ^-om  wtiicb  we  shafl  indulge 
ourselves  by  iliaking  onje  more  extracts    The  m.oral  fimt^ctet  of 
Mr  Wilson*^  pOetry  is,  tliroi^hout,  very  much  the  saine  with 
that  of  ihe  friend  he  here  commemorates  i  and,  lii  thl^  particiH 
kr  p^c,  he  has  fallen  vefy  much  into  his  mtoner  abb.* 
'  SonJ6'  chosen  books  by  pious  nien  compos^d^ 
Kept  from  the  dust,  in  every  cottage  lye 
Through  the  wild  loneliness  of  Scotia's  vales,* 
Beside  the  Bible^  by  whose  w«fi-kn€rwn  trut^    * 
All  human  thoughts  vtebfthe  fetakut  triedj 
O  Messed  pritilege  of  nature's  bard ! 
1*0  dieer  the  house  of  virtuous  pov^if^. 
With  gleams  of  hght  ipore  b^utiful  than  oft 
l^lay  ^er  the  splendoc^  of  tli^  palac^  walL 
MethinkiB  I  see  a  fair  and  lovely  child 
Sitting  composed  upon  his  mddi^r's  knee^ 
And  reading  trith  a  low  and  lispmg  voice 
Some  passage  from  the  Sabbath,  while  ihe  teart 
.8tan^  m  his  litile  eyes  so  softly  blue, 
Till,  duke  o'ercbme  with  pity,  his  i^te  arms. 
He  twines  around  her  neck,  and  hides  his  sighs 
Most  in&nfine,  within  her  gladden'd  breast, 
ijikejt  sweet  hunb^  half  sportive,  half  afraM, 
i^estling  one  moment  'neath  its  bleating  dam* 
And  no^  the  happy  mother  kisses  oft 
Ihe  tender-hearted  child,  -lays  down  the  book^ 
And  asks  him  if  he  doth  remember  stiU 
Hje  stranger  #ho  once  gave  him,  long  ago, 
A  parting  kiss^  and  blest  ha  laughing. eyes ! 
His  sobs  speak  fond  remembrance,  and  he  weep9 
To  think  so  kind  and  good  a  nian  should  di^ '  p.  41 1 -412L 
■^e  liow  lay  aside  this  volume  with  regret :    for  though  if. 
^as  many  faults,  it  has  a  redeeming  spirit^  both  of  fancy  and 
6f  Hindness^  about  it^  which  will  not  let  them  be  oumbefed: 
It  has,  iTU^reovef ,  the  charm  of  appearing  to  be  written  kssr 
from  ambition  of  praise,  than  from  the  dire^  and  g^uine  inn 
pulse  of  .the  feelitigs  wEich  it  expresses ;  and  though  we  canno€ 
undertake  to  defend  it  from  the  scorn  of  the  learned,  or  the 
ridicule  of  the  witty,  we  are  very  much  mistaken  if  it  does  not 
dfibrd  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  many  persons  aimoat  as  wdk 
worth  pleading.  3 

A-RTr 
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Art,  VII.  ObservaHons  fm  the  Criminal  Lam  ofSnglandf  eti  ti 
relates  to  Capital  Punishments  ;  and  on  the  Mode  in  which  it 
t^  administered.  By  Sir  Samuel  Romillt.  8to.  pp.  7& 
CackU  &  Davies.    London,  1810. 

\)^£  owe  an  apology,  we  believe,  botk  to  our  readen^  and  f& 
the  distingaished  author  of  the  work  befiire  us,  for  having- 
so  lon^  delayed  to  enter  upon  an  examination  of  the  subject  to 
which  It  relates.  Various  accidental  circumstances,  and  sevmi 
interruptions,  of  a  n^tlire  alluded  to  in  our  last  Number,  hare' 
occurred  to  prevent  us :  Nor  do  we  purpose,  at  this  time,  to  at- 
tempt exhaufsting  the  topics  which  it  presents  for  our  consider^ 
atton,  but  rather  to  introduce  them,  and  lay  the  fouiidadon  of 
a  series  of  discussions,  which  we  may  pursue  at  a  future  peri6d4  ^ 
The  honour  of  cooperating,  in  how  huittble  soever  a  patn,  vAih 
such  a  man  as  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  in  so  grand  a  cause,  is  mt^ 
ficient  to  gratify  a  far  loftier  ambition  dian  purs. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  man,  connected  with  tome  of  the  least 
unamiablp  weaknesses  of  our  nature,  to  reverence  with  an  undue 
obnervance  established  practices  and  existing  institutions,  mere* 
ly  because  they  have  bc^h  handed  down  through  a  succession  of 
ages,  and  owe  their  origin  to  a  period  of  societv^  in  which,  asrf 
Lord  Bacon  sagaciously  remarks,  the  world  was  by  so  many^tgeft 
younger  and  less  experienced  than  it  is  in  our  own  times.  Tidft 
fecUng,  while  it  resists  the  changes  by  which  customs,  and  sy^ 
terns  of  polity,  would  otherwise  be  insensibly  adapted  t»  thef 
changes  which,  in  spite  of  us,  are  constantly  going  on  in  the 
circumstances  of  society,  persuades  us,  at  the  same  time,  that 
there  is  a  virtue  in  those  very  incongruities,  rendered  every 
day  more  apparent,  between  ancient  arrangements  and  the  state 
of  things,  whollyunforcse«i  by  their  authors,  to  -whkii  they  are 
now  applied.  Thus,  by  a  strange  refinement  of  self-complaoeDi* 
cy,  we  ascribe  to  design,  eflPects  produced,  not  by  human  contrfp^ 
vance,  but  in  spite  ofit,— nay,  m  counteraction  of  it, — and  ac* 
tually  dve  our  ancestors  crrait  for  having  inten«][ed  that  the 
same  pmn  should  work  for  some  a^  in  one  direction,  and  then 
for  so  many  more  in  the  very  opposite.  It  is  not  easy  to  imat^ 
gine,  that  any  thing  but  the  most  entire  thoughtlessness  could^ 
for  a  moment,  so  &r  supersede  the  evidence  of  facts,  ahd  llir 
authority  of  common  sense,  as  to  impose  sudi  dreams  upon  oojf 
beHef. 

The  most  noted  exan^le  of  this  deluQon  meets  us  in  Ae 
great  question  <^  Reform,  in  both  its  brandies.  Broach  the: 
snlnect  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  you  are  sure  to  be  met 
with  an  hifl^ted  panegyric  of  the  present  system  of  representSf* 
iion,— H^ontrived  oy  ^  wisdom  of  our  fyt^SkAsn  to  attain  die 
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iftmost  degree  of  perfection,  and  unite  freedom^  stabilitj,  and 
^n(|uiQity.  After  an  invective  against  reformers,  as  mere  spe- 
culjitists.  and  theorist^t  a  piece  of  the  purest  theory,  the  most  un« 
real  fancy-work  is  presented,  which  you, are  desired  to  regard  as 
the  true  mechanism  of  the  constitution.  It  was  fashioned,  we 
wcp  assured,  upon  ihe  principle  of  virtual  representation— or/ 
at  least, ^  a  mi^cture  of  real  and  virtual  representalion,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  an  assemblage  of  persons  of  all  classes,  ca- 
pl^^ties  and  endowments — some  actually  and  publicly  delegate 
eq,  and  others  chosen  bv  themselves  or  a  few  private  nomi- 
nators. The  system  of  Kotten  boroughs  is  thus  recommend- 
ed as  the  ancient  British  constitution ; — and  whoever  is  fool- 
ish enough  to  doubt,  that  our  ancestors  actuaDy  designed  the 
stone  wdls  of  Gatton  and  Old  Sarum  to  return  as  many. 
Oieipbers  as  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  must  be  accused  of  in* 
noqatipnt  Nor  is  this  a  statement  merely  hekl  put  in  terroreni 
of  rash  speculators.  We  verily  believe,  that  there  are  various 
wc^hy  characters,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  who  fed 
gratefyl  to  their  forefathers  for  the  wholesome  and  constitutional 
invention  of  decayed  boroughs.  In  like  manner,  when  you  at- 
tack sinecures,  or  offices  of  which  the  progress  of  time  has  sup- 
pressed the  duties,  and  augmented  the  emoluments,  you  are  a- 
gain  charged  with  a  newfangled  disrespect  for  the  wisdom  of 
ajzes; — ^  if,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  sinecure  itself  could  pos- 
sibly be  other  than  an  innovation ; — and  as  if  our  ancestors  ever 
coi^teraplated  the  uses  ascribed  to  such  places,  any  more  than 
tl^^  fores^iw  the  constitutional  virtue  of  parliamentary  elections 
by  i^iinhabited  towns.  Thus,  those  changes  which  time  is  con- 
stantly making,  are  overlooked, — except  it  be  for  tlie  purpose  of 
iiuputing  the  abuses  whicli  steal  upon  the  system,  to  wisdom 
ana  des^ ;  and  pX\  attempts  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  those 
unavoidable  dianges — that  is,  to  keep  things,  upon  the  whole^ 
in  their  ancient  and  intended  relation  to  each  otJier — ^to  main- 
ly the  order  and  arrangement  contrived  by  our  fore&tbers, 
are  stigmatized  as  mere  innovations. 

,  The  same  delusion  prevails,  for  want  of  but  a  very  Iktle  re- 
flexion, respecting  several  parts  of  our  judicial  system.  It  may 
safely  be  asserted,  that  no  law  was  ever  made  in  the  world  with- 
fi^t  the  design  of  carrying  it  into  effect;  and  yet  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  hear  the  praises  of  that  wise  provision  (as  it  is 
called)  of  the  English  law,  by  which  severe  punishments  are  de- 
nounced, while  mild  ones  only  are  inflicted.  When  the  severer 
statutes  were  passed,  the  manners  of  the  age  were  difierent. 
The  changes  which  have  gradually  softened  tiie  character  and 
itabits  <^  me  pec^le,  have  made  many  of  those  laws  a  dead  let- 
tcif  i  but  wf  are  taught  to  praise  this  discscpancy  between  the 
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theory  and  practice  of  our  jurispmdencc,  as  if  it  were  a  positive 
good ;  and  to  venerate  it  as  ii*  it  had  been  the  result  of  design  in 
our  ancestors, — who,  wc  must  dierefore  suppose,  made  laws  for 
the  purpose  of  brealung  them,  or  with  the  refined  intention  th^t 
they  should  be  operative  for  a  certain  time,  and  afterwards  cease 
to  be  executed; 

The  beautiful  and  interesting  tract,  now  before  us,  begins  with 
an  exposition  of  the  error  to  which  wc  are  now  alhiding :  And 
the  b^  proof  of  tlic  mischiefs  with  wliich  it  is  pregnant  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact,  that  tiie  most  cruel  laws  have  aotually  be^i 
accented,  down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period ;  an^  that, 
in  general,  tlie  relaxation  of  the  criminal  law  has  only  taken 
pJace  to  a  considerable  degree  during  the  last  half  centurv. 
Even  the  sanguinary  act  of  Elizabeth,  Sir  Samud.Romilly  ob- 
serves, which  made  it  a  capital  offence  for  any  person  above 
the  age  of  fourteen,  to  associate  for  a  month  with  gypsies, 
was  executed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First  j — ^and  tx)rd 
Hale  mentions  thtt-tee^  persons  hanng,  in  his  time,  suffered 
death  upon  it  at  one  assizes.  Scanty  and  imperfect  as  are  die 
materials  for  enablhig  us  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  law,  e- 
no^h  is  known  to  convince  us  that  no  such  refined  plan  can 
be  cUacemed  in  former  times,  as  that  of  leaving  severe  laws  on 
the  statute*book  merely  to  terrify  offenders,  at  tlie  same  time  that 
they  were  relaxed  in  practice,  or  whoUy  suspended  as  to  their 
execution.  Sir  John  Fortescue  tells  us,  that,  in  his  day  (in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI),  more  persons  were  executed  in  England 
for  robberies  in  one  year,  than  in  France  in  seven.  Hollinshed 
states,  that  no  less  than  72,0()0  persons  died  by  the  hands  of  the 
executioner  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII — being  at  the  rate 
of  2000  every  year.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  only  400  were 
executed  yearlj'.  But  this  relaxation,  far  from  owing  its  origin  to 
the  Crowuv  draws  forth  the  complaints  of  Lord  Keeper  Bacon, 
who  tells  the  Parliament,  that  this  ineffectual  enforcement  of  the 
•  laws  is  not  the  de&ult  of  her  Majesty,  *  who  leaveth  nothing 
•  undone  meet  for  her  to  do  for  tlie  execution  of  them. '  In 
more  mpdem  times,  we  have  further  details  of  this  subject. 
Mr  Howard  has  published  the  Table?  kept  by  Sir  Stephen 
Janssen,  by  which  it  appears,  that  iii  seven  years,  ending  17^6, 
there  were  convicted  capitallv  in  London  and  Middlesex  428-^ 
of  whom  about  Aree-lourths,  or  30^,^  were  executed  i — that 
from  1756  to  1764,  236  were  ccmvicted,  and  139,  or  above  one 
half,  executed  ;—fipom  1764  to  1772,  457  convicted,  ami  985, 
or  h'ttle  more  than  a  half,  executed.  During  the  interval  be- 
tween 1 772  and  1 802,  the  accoiuits  have  not  been  published ;  but, 
from  1804  to  1808,  the.  return*,  printed  by  the  Secretary  of  State's 
Office,  afford  very  accfurate  inrormatipn.    In  1802,  there  were 
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97  convicted,  and  10  executed — being  abotft  bne^fsn^;  and  the 
average  yearty  number  of  convictions  tor  the  ivhole  seven  succeed- 
ing years,  being  about  75,  the  averi^  number  of  executkniawas 
sbont  9$,  or  somewhat  more  than  one-agfath.  Thus  a  change  of 
a  very  material  kind  has  taken  place  durii^  the  present  reign* 
At  the  beginning  of  it  there  were  more  execution  Ahan  pardons  of 
persons  capitally  convicted.  Now,  there  are  ahoxxt  seven  times  as 
many  paraoned  as  executed.  Our  author  is  far  from  tensiiring 
a  change  so  full  of  humanity  and  wisdom;  but  he  justly  observes^ 
that  a  stronger  proof  can  hardly  be  required  than  thestf  facts  af- 
ford, *  that  the  present  method  of  administering  the  Uw  is  Hot 

*  a  system  maturely  formed,  and  regulady  estabuslied ;  but  that 

*  it  is  a  practice  which  has  gradually  prevailed,  as  the  h«vs  have 
^  become  less  adapted  to  the  state  of  society  in  which  we  live. ' 

Hie  speech,  of  which  this  pamphlet  contains  the  substance, 
was  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons,  vBpoa  movii^  for  leave 
to  introduce  bills  to  repeal  the  acts  of  la  and  11.  Will.  III., 
\2.  Ann,  and  23.  Geo.  II.,  which  make  the '>Crimes  of  stealing 
privately  in  a  shop,  goods  to  the  value  of  five'sIn'UingSy  or  in  a 
dwelUng-house,  or  on  board  a  vessel  in  a  nav^piU)le  river,  pro- 
perty tA  the  value  of  forty  shillings,  capital  felonies.  The  his- 
tory of  the  enforcement  of  the  two  former  statutes,  afibrds  the 
most  striking  iUustration  of  the  remarks  with  which  we  baa^ 
been  occupied.  From  Junssen's  tables  it  appears,  that  in  the 
period  between  1749  and  1771,  there  were  convicted  for  shop* 
Hfting  and  similar  offences,  24*0  persons ;  and  of  these  109  were 
executed.  The  convictions  for  the  seven  years  cncbng  1809,  do 
not  appear  in  the  returns  published  by  the  Secretary  of  .State; 
but  those  returns  show,  that  during  that  period,  1872  persons 
were  committed  to  Newgate  for  privately  stealing  in  shops  and 
dwelling-houses ;  and  that  of  these  only  ofie  was  executecL     *  In 

*  how  many  instances, '  observes  the  author,  *  such  crimes  bawe 

*  been  committed,  and  the  persons  robbed  have  not  proceeded 
'  so  far  against  the  offenders  as  even  to  have  them  committedto 

*  prison:  how  many  (^  the  1,872  thus  commit^  were  discharge 

*  ed,  because  those  who  had  suffered  by  their  crimes*  wouU  not 

*  appear  to  give  evidence  upon  their  trial  r  in  how  many  cases 
<  the  witnesses  who  did  appear  withheld  the  evidence  that  they 

*  could  have  gi«^en :  and  now  numerous  were  the  instances  ia 

*  vi^ich  juries  found  a  compassionate  verdict,  in  direct  ocmtra- 
^  diction  to  the  plain  facts  clearly  established  before  them,  we 

*  do  not  know;  but  that  these  evils  must  all  hav^s  eicistsed  lo a 

*  considerable  degree,  no  man  can  doubt '  pw  1  !•    . 

It  is  however  maintained,  that  ^liiatever  may  be  the  histoiy  of 
tfaisdiscrepan(nr  between  the  letter  and  the  execution  of  our  cri-- 
imy  bws,  or  to  what  cause  soever  It  nuijr  be  a^bedy  grea^ 
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rc«tilt8  from  it ;  and  the  <tefence  of  it  is  summed  up  by  its  advocates 
in  a  single  sentence.  They  contend,  that  it  economizes  punish-* 
ment,  and  enables  judges  to  deter  men  from  crimes  by  sliffhter 
actual  inflictions — ^the  more  severe  denunciations  of  the  law  itself 
being  ^  a  terror  to  evil  doers. '  Hence  th^  maintain,  that  Ae 
lawfihooki  be  left  as  it  is,  for  the  sake  of  frightening  thewickedi 
but  that  the  discretion  of  executing  it  or  not  in  each  instance 
should  be  vested  in  the  judge.  *• 

This  doctrine  is  sure  to  find  supporters  among  various  im« 
portant  classes; — among  the  judges,  whom  it  greatly  flatters 
with  ample,  though  it  must  be  admowledged  mo^  aweftil^ 
dtocretionarv  powers; — among  the  higher  and  older  practi^ 
tionerB  of  the  law,  who  feel  with  the  Bench  which  the^  have  a 
near  prospect  of  ascending ; — among  the  large  body  of*^  persons 
afi^aia  ef  all  change^  dn'ough  ignorance  or  prejudice,  and  scared 
by  a  mere  name,  inasmuch  as  the  Parliament  scarcely  ever  hdds 
a  sitting  without  making  some  alteration  in  the  law  $-^and  a« 
moi^  refiniog  and  over-mgenious  praisers  of  the  existing  esta* 
b^sbmefits,  who  are  gratified  in  discovering  beauties  and  con* 
trivances  in  the  combined  works  of  chance  and  time.  For  our 
own  part)  we  can  conceive  no  proposition  more  utterly  untena* 
Ue,  if  thd  subject  be  once  examined ;  a^d  none  sa  sure  indeed 
to  &U  before  die  most  superficial  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  ths 
^estion. 

In  the  ifarst  place,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  very  origui 
and  use  of  laws  is  placed  in  principles  wholly  repugnant  to  wis 
doctrine,— 'namely f  the  advantage  of  having  a  Jixed  and  kmnm 
ruie^^  conduct^  the  same^bv- whomsoever  it  is  administered,  and 
•poUcaUe  to  all  cases ;  sb  mat  those  whom  it  is  intended  ^.r^- 
gume  may  be  distinctly  aware  of  what  is  required  of  them,  and 
what  pendly  they  incur  &r  disobedience.  If  the  plan  contended 
tor  n^sre  ddfensible,  how  much  better  would  it  be  to  substitute 
judges  *&r  laws  at  once ;  or,  at  any  rate,  to  prohibit  certain  ae- 
diitmsf  but  without  affixing  any  penalties  to  the  commission  of 
tbem  ;  and  to  leave  the  apportionment  of  these^  in  every  case» 
mt  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate  !  Indeed,  as  Sir  Samuel  Ro» 
miHy  has  remarked,  this  arrangement  would  in  many  respects 
be  modi  better.  The  discretion  woukl  then  be  exercised  under 
ouAsgree  at  responsibility  %'hichdoes  not  now  attend  it.  *  If, '  says 
m,  *  a  man  were  found  guilty  of  having  pilfi^ed  in  a  dwelliofl* 
^  boose,  {nroperty  worth  forty  shillings,  or  in  a  shop  that  whidi 
^  was  of  the  vahie  only  of  five  shillings,  with  no  one  circumstanet 
^  whatevOT  of  ag^avation,  what  juci^,  whom  the  constiHiticai 
^  |«hd  entrusted  with  an  absohite  discretion,  andfaad  left  answer^ 
^  afate  •tily  to  public  opinidn  for  the  exerdas  of  it,  woskl  iren^ 
^  tq>e»  fcrsujc^i  a  tyanagrassiWi  tpiniktthe jmnishmf  t  rfdeath? 
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*  But  iff  in  stich  a  ate,  the  law  having  fixed  the  punishment, 
^  tiie  judge  mer^  suffers  that  law  to  take  it»  course,  and  does 
^  not  interpose  to  snatch  the  miseraUc  victim  from  his  &le,  who 
^  has  a  right  to  complain  ?     A  discretion  to  fix  the  doom  of 

*  every  convict,  expressly  given  to  the  jud|^,  would  in  ii:l  cases 

*  be  most  anxiously  and  scrupulously  exercised ;  but,  appoint  the 
^  punishment  by  law,  and  give  the  judge  the  power  ot  i^etBitttng 
^  It,  the  case  immediately  assumes  a  very  different  complexion. ' 
In  truth,  the  plan  contended  for,  gives  a  large  discretion  where 
there  should  be  as  little  as  possible, — appoints  it  to  be  exercised 
linder  a  narrow  and  doubtful  responsibdity, — and,  without  ob- 
taining die  superiiitendancc  <^  magistrates,  checked  by  respon- 
sibility, sacrifices  die  certainty  and  applicability  which  should  be 
the  dtiief  characteristics  of  a  system  of  jurisprudence,  and  the 
attainment  of  which  marks  its  approach  towards  perfection. .  To 
say  that  no  laws  can  provide  for  all.  cases;  and  that,  even  in 
Cnina,  something  must  be  left  to  the  magistrate— 4s  in  &ct  saying 
nothing.  It  b  surely  a  poor  reason  for  courting  imperfccuon, 
that  al^olute  perfectness  is  above  the  reach  of  our  utmost  e£» 
forts. 

Secondly,  or  rather,  to  particularize  the  manner  in  whic^  tiiis 
doctrine  departs  from  t}ie  fundamental  principles  of  all  jurispra- 
dence,  let  us  only  consider  the  uncertainty  whkb  it  introducea 
into  the  administration  of  justice.  Tlie  judges  to  whom  audi 
powers  are  confided,  haveeach their  peculiar,  feelings  and  opinifms, 
and  prejudices  and  systems.  One  is  more  apt  to  be  swayed  by  thia 
&vourablc  circumstance — another  by  that*  ,What  is  h  ground 
of  fticrcy  with  one,  may  even  operateriiidavourably  with  another. 
A  preconceived  notion  may  rt^iilati^i  the  whole  practice  of  thia 
magistrate,  quite  contrary  to  tiie  system  on  whKlt  hi»  brother 
jud^  acts ;  and  thus,  in  order  to  learn  how  a|i  oflfence  riiall  be 
fHHUshed, — whether  it  be  in  fact  a  ca)Mtal  or  a  dergyaUe  fer 
lony,— we  must  not  look  to  the  stat\ite-book — but  we  niuat  en- 
tire geographically — wc  must  ascertain  the  vermt\  and  this 
will  not  serve  us  madb,  mitil  the  oircuit^pf  the  judges  ai^e  cast 
for  the  ensuing  season,  and  we  can  learn  by  whom  it  is  to  be 
tried.  On  one  line  of  country,  where  the  same  iudges  ha^e  oon- 
ktantfy  travelled,  tlie  law  may  pretty  uniformly  be  Afferent  firom 
that  which  fn-evails  on  the  opposite  coast ;  while,  in  other  trackst 
where  the  judges  vary,  the  oomplexions  of  crimes  will  chan^ 
from  spring  to  fail,  or  even  from  town  to  town,  as  rotation  or 
accident  shall  send  one  of  the  associated  magistrates  to  deliver 
the  gad,  and  anotlier  to  «t  at  M«t  l^u$.  We  a^r^  h^e  put« 
ting,  noHt,  it  as  to  be  hoped,  the  case  which  actually  doed  oocar^ 
but  that  case  towards  which  the  administration  oi  justice  must 
be  constantly  teiidii^«  under  the  inAiifiMe  ^  the  doctrines  in 
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aueslioD  I  ami  wliich  it  must  approach,  exactly  io  prcnortion  to 
)c  efficacy  of  diose  doctrines.  It  is  the  case  too,  wnich  those 
doctrines,  if  pushed  the  length  of  abscJute  ouasistency,  ccuik) 
not  &il  to  realize.  That  it  is  far  from  being  altogether  inuigio** 
arj',  let  the  following  &ct  attest*  We  take  it  upon  Sir  Samool 
Romilly's  authority,  with  the  most  implicit  reliance  o«i  his  ac- 
curacy. 

Not  a  great  many  years  ago,  upon  the  Norfolk  dreuit,  a  lar* 
ceny  was  committed  oy  two  men  in  a  poultry  yard;  but  only  one 
of  them  was  apprehended : — the  otlier  having  escaped  into  a  dis^; 
tant  part  of  tlie  country,  had  eluded  all  pursuit.    At  the  next 
assizes  the  apprehended  thief  was  tried  ana  convicted ;  but  Lord 
Loughborough,  before  whom  he  was  tried,  thinking  tlie  offence 
a  very  shj^it  one,  sentenced  him  only  to  a  few  months  imprison^ 
ment.    Tiie  news  of  this  sentence  having  reached  the  accom* 
plice  in  his  retreat,  he  immediately  return^  and  surre^d^ed 
nimself  to  take  his  trial  at  the  next  assizes.    The  next  assize^* 
came ;  but,  unfortunately  for  tlie  prisoner,  it  was  a  different 
judge  who  presided ;  and,  still  more  unfortunatdy,  Mr  Justice 
Gould,  who  hoppened  to  be  the  judge,  though  of  a  very  mik} 
and  indulgent  disposition,  had  observed,  or  thought  he  bad  ob-. 
served,  that  men  who  set  out  with  steafiog  fowls,  generajly  end 
by  committing  the  most  atrocious  crimes;  and,  building  a  sort 
of  system  upon  diis  observatiim,  had  made  it  a  rule  to  punish 
this  offence  with  very  great  severity ;  and  he  accordingly,  to  the 
great  astonishment  ot  this  unlii4)py  man,  sentenced  nun  to  be 
transported.     WliUe  one  was  taking  his  departure  jfor  Bbta* 
ny  my,  the  term  of  the  other^s  imprisonment  had  expired* 
*  What^ '  exclaims  our  author,  '  must  have  been  the  notions 
^  which  that  little  public,  who  witnessed  and  compared  these 
^  two  exampiss,  formed  ofour  system  of  criminal  junsprud^ceP 
Nor  is  this  uncertainty  and  fluctuation  only  obaervable  in  the 
dcciuons  of  di£&rent  juc](ges;»-<-the  same  judge  acts  differently  at 
different  times.    It  is  a  common  remark,  that  at  first  a  jud^  if 
more.disposed  to  lenity  than  a  larger  experience  of  humaa  do? 
pravity  permits  him  to  be :  And  where  the  temper  of  the  timei 
experiences  gi'cat  and  sudden  changes^  we  can  luirdly  expect 
that  those  revolutions  should  not  be  mi  on  the  Bench ;  altbou^ 
doubtless,  they  reach  that  seat  of  purity  much  more  slow^  and 
imperfectly  in  tliis  country  tlian  elsewhere.     The  liistory  ^  the 
Scotch  Sedition  trials  may,  however,  fitmish  us  with  recollec- 
tions of  this  kind.     Many  of  our  reaiders  wiQ  recollect  the  pu«r 
nishmento  (known  in  the  expressive  language  of  Spotch  law  bj 
the  technical  name  of  arbitrary)  inflicted  in  the  early  periods  of 
^  French  revoIuUon.    As  me  as  i797>  a  prisopi^  1^09  seDtenT 
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bed  to  fcurtem  yews  transportation  for  a  slight  reststart ce  to  the 
^nOitia  law;  no  copy,  wc  bdieve,  of  the  new  act  having  been  sent 
to  the  district  where  the  disturbance  broke  out ;  and  a  militia 
being  then,  for  the  first*  time,  known  in  any  part  of  Scotland* 
Were  the  same  dfibnce  tfied  now,  by  the  same  judges,  we  can- 
not help  thinking  that  a  far  lighter  punishment  would  be  inflJct* 
ed«  Indeed,  in  the  case  alluded  to,  the  sentence  went  so  mudi 
against  public  feeling,  that  the  Jury  acquitted,  agwnst  evidence, 
the  next  person  tried  for  a  similar  delinquency ;  and  the  severer 
•entence  never  was  executed. 

Again,  the  discretion  contended  for  has  a  direct  tendency  to 
counteract  the  whole  design  of  punishment,  by  preventing  itft 
operation  as  an  example ;  and  tnis  tendencv  is  twofold ;  both 
by  ooncealingfrom  the  public  the  connexion  nctween  the  ofience 
and  the  punishment,  or  even  by  misleading  the  public  with  re^ 
apect  to  the  ofl^nce>  and  by  diminishing  the  certainty  of  that 
eoimexion.  Thb  is  by  much  the  most  important  view  of  the 
matter,  and  rec^uires  to  be  more  fully  stated. 

The  only  object  which  lawgivoi-s  propose  to  themselves  in 
t)ub1ic  inflictions  of  punishment,  is  the  effect  which  they  may 
broduce  upon  the  spectators ;  and,  through  them,  on  the  rest 
of  the  community.  This  indeed  is  the  sole  object  of  all  punish- 
ments, except  such  as  have  in  view  the  reformation  of  the  offend- 
er 5  but  it  bears  so*  great  a  proportion  to  the  whole  end  of 
imnishment,  that  we  may  here  drhfegard  the  remaining  ob- 
ject. How  then  is  this  purpose  to  l^  effected  ?  Evidently  by 
jpustically  proving  to  the  public  this  proposition — "Whosoever 
comtnits  this  offence  is  sure  of  being  thus  punished.  In  this  les- 
son two  considerations  are  involvecT ;  and  each  person  to  whom 
yte  may  teach  it;  wiH-aSMircdly  entertain  them  botn.  He  will  ask 
himself— first.  What  is  the  oflencc  ?  and,  secondly,  Is  there  a 
certainty  of  my  being  thus  dealt  with  if  I  commit  it  ?  Now, 
that  system  of  law  is  undoubtedly  the  most  perfect,  which  best 
j^tvtbles  him  to  answer  the  first  of  these  questions  readiK',  and 
the  second  affirmatively  j — ^which  leaves  the  spectator  of^a  pn- 
&hment  in  the  smallest  doubt  *ixherefore  it*  is  inflicted,  and 
iohetker  or  not  it  will  be  applied  to  his  own  case,  should  he  com- 
init  the  prohibited  act. 

'  But  let  us  see  how  the  system  which  we  are  examining  enables 
fte  spectator  to  answer  the  first  of  these  questions,  ne  sees  a 
inan  put  to  death,  and  inquires  the  cause  of  it.  He  is  told,  that 
ke  hod  stolen  five  shillings  worth  of  goods  privately  in  a  shop. 
^e  exclaims  perhaps  against  the  cruelty  of  the  punishment ; 
and  he  receives  for  answer,  *  Hurt  there  were  peculiar  drcum- 
f  stances  in  the  casa,  whidi  made  it  proper  to  enforce  die  law  $ 
*  «  for 
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*  for  that,  in  999  instances  in  1 000,  this  crime  is  not  punished  ca* 

*  pTtally. '  He  is  thus  left  in  as  complete  ignorance  as  he  vw( 
before  he  first  put  his  question :  He  is  not  so  much  deceived,, 
perhaps,  as  he  would  have  been,  had  he  remained  satisfied  with 
the  first  answer  he  received ;  nor  so  completdv  misled,  as  he 
would  be  by  looking  at  the  record  of  the  Court  where  the  culprit 
was  tried,  or  the  calendar  of  the  prison  where  he  was  confinedr 
for  thosef  documents  tell  a  tale  wholly  wide  of  the  truth,  name- 
ly, that  the  punishment  is  inflictecl  for  breaking  a  particular 
law.  So  far  his  inquiries  have  set  him  right.  He  has  learnt 
that  the  sufferer  has  lost  his  life, — not  becauselie  offended  a-* 
gainst  that  law,  but  because  there  were  some  circumstances  in 
his  conduct  or  situation  which  he  cannot  discover.  The  pu- 
nishment which  he  has  seen  inflicted,  he  therefore' only  knows 
tQ  be  the  consequence  of  some  unknown  thing ;  and  tlie  lesson 
Is  entirely  dirown  away  upon  him.    . 

But  suppose  our  spectator  is  to  be  left  in  the  belief  that  the 
law  is  really  executea — that  the  culprit  suffers  death  because  he 
stole  five  shillings  in  a  shop  t  for  it  is  ooly  upon  this  suppo- 
sition th^t  the  Taw  can  be  defended  on  its  avowed  princij^ei 
and  that  the  sight  of  its  exectilion  can  deter  the  public  from 
violating  it. — HewiU  then  put  the  second  question,  and  ask,  if 
he  is. sure  to  be  so  punished,  should  he  himself  comiuit  shop- 
lifting ? — The  sight  before  his  eyes  may  no  doubt  awaken  some 
a{^rehei:isions  in  his  mind — it  may  lead  him  to  believe  that 
such  may  be  his  fate,  if  he  steals  in  a  shop :  but  this  is  alL 
The  question  of  probability  remains  unanswered ;  for  the  nd- 
nisbment  bf  this  one  culprit  does  not  necessarily  prove,  tnal 
all  who  so  ofibnd  shall  so  suffer.  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion is  to  be  gathered  from  various  considerations,  most  of 
which  probabl)r  paas  through  the  spectator's  mind  during,  or 
soon  after  the  sight  of  the  punishment,  and  allof  whidi,  we  may 
be  well  assured,  ai'e  present  to  his  contemplation,  while  revolv* 
hag  whether  he  shall  commit  an  act  of  shoplifting  or  no.  The 
first,  in  order  of  time  as  well  as  in  weight,  is  the  chance  of  e* 
scape  or  detection:  but  this,  we  may  here  pass  by,  as  it  refers 
itself  to  those  parts  of  the  judicial  system  which  provide  for  th^ 
securing  of  offenders,  and  which  come  under  the  extensive  and 
important  chapter  of  Police.  But  supposing  he  is  so  unlucky 
as  to  be  taken,  there  are  chances  of  esci^  stiD  to  be  com^ 
puted.  The  prosecutor  may  not  come  forwards—evidence  may 
jiot  be  forthcoming— jtuies  may  be  unwilling  to  oonvictr-judget 
may  be  loath  to  condemn— or  mercy  may,  in  the  last  resort^ 
be  extended  Now,  in  estimating  the  chance  of  e6CM>e,  nUdi 
each  of  these  drcumst^uiccs  gives  him^  we  cannot  nil  to  ob»» 
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«erve|  that  the  severity  of  die  puuijihtnent  goes  directly  to  in- 
crease each  separate  chance. — Whetlier  the  practical  reasoner, 
whose  case  we  ate  figuring,  will  so  argue,  is  of  no  consequence; 
he  knows  the  fiict,  whatever  may  be  the  reason.  The  fact  is,  tliat 
persons  are  or  may  be  mo^e  slow  to  prosecute  a  slioplifter — wit- 
nesses more  unwilung  to  come  forward— juries  more  anxious  to 
acquit-«-and  judges  more  prone  to  reprieve  or  pardon— than  if 
the  punishment  were  less  severe.  This  fact  being  known  to  him^ 
be  being  sure,  in  short,  that  only  one  in  nearly  1900  is  executed  for 
ofifences  of  this  description,  what  can  he  so  obvious  as  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  spectacle  he  has  witnessed  proves  nothing,  prac- 
ticallv  speaking,  out  the  bad  luck  of  the  sufferer ; — and  that  it 
shouM  no  more  influence  his  own  conduct,  tlmn  if  he  never 
had  beheld  or  heard  of  it  ? — Sudi  is  the  answer  which  he  gives 
to  the  second  question. 

The  existence  of  the  law  in  the  statute-book,  or,  as  it  is 
termed,  the  denunciation  there  promulgated,  is  of  most  feeble 
force,  when  put  in  the  balance  against  such  considerations  aa 
these.  Wliat  avails  it  to  tell  men  that  they  shall  su&r  death 
^r  certain  acts,  and  to  show  them  tlie  contrary  ? — Will  they 
believe  the  book  rather  than  the  fact  ? — Will  the  rogue  appeal 
from  Ae  evidence  of  his  senses  to  the  text  ^of  a  statute ;  and, 
instead  of  looking  at  his  comrades  taken  to  prison  for  shoplift- 
ttjg,  and  aftcrwi^ds  let  off, — will  he  pore  over  the  lOtli  and  1 1th 
of^William  III.  to  convince  himself  that  it  is  a  capital  felony  ? 
3uch  fancies  reaDy  suppose  the  persons  who  are  the  objects  of 
criminal  legislation,  either  to  be  a  great  deal  more  refined,  or  a 
great  deal  more  dull  and  unthinking,  than  the  rest  of  mankind. 

L«t  usnowtuiTi  to  the  administration  of  this  kiw, — and  we  shall 
observe  the  fruits  of  die  doctrine  of  discredon  in  another  shape. 
Hitherto  we  have  been  considering  chiefly  its  influence  upon 
the  publjc,  to  whom  punishments  are  addressed.  We  suaD 
now,  in  tracing  its  influence  m)on  the  mode  of  trial,  see  at  the 
fifime  dme  addidonal  proofs  oi^its  interference  with  the  instruc* 
tion  whidi  p^ishn^cnU  are  meant  to  convey. 

When  a  person  is  put  upon  his  trial  for  a  crime,  it  seems  a 
very,  obvious  proposidon,  yiat  the  truth  of  felschood  of  the 
charge  brought  against  Iiim  should  be  the  point,  and  the  only 
point,  submitted  to  the  con^ideradon  of  the  tribunal  before 
whidi.hc  is  tried — that  the  sentence,  pronoimccd  in  the  event 
^his  conviction,  should  impose  on  him  the  penalty  due  to  the 
^ence  of  which  he  was  accused — and  that  the  same  tribunal 
which  ti'ies  him,  should  investigate  the  truth  of  the  charge 
iphereupon  the  penalty  attaches.  Yet,  nothing  can  be  more 
l^e  01  the  proceedings  whichj  in  fact,  take  ^ace  under  th^ 
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prevalence  of  the  preeent  imtein*  The  charge  prefSsrred  in  tbe 
mdictment  k  frequently  di(K^r«lt  from  tlie  charge  inouired  into 
by  the  Conrt.  The  culprit  is  accused  of  having  stolen  to  the 
amount  of  five  shillings  in  a  shop ;  and  it  is  po$sible  that  no- 
thing beyond  this  charge  may  come  before  the  Court  which  is 
to  try  it.  But  it  is  also  very  )>08sible  that  other  matter  may 
arise  out  of  the  judicial  investigation ;  and  that  this  incidental 
matter  may  be  so  important  in  its  influence  upon  the  ultimate 
result  of  the  trial,  as*  nearly  to  supersede  the  original  siilgeci 
of  inquir\%  The  prisoner  may  turn  out  to  be  a  person  of  a~ 
bandoncd  character,  generally;  he  majr  prove  to  have  been 
frequently  before  tried  for  a  similar  omnce ;  he  may  have  at* 
'tempted  to  defend  himsc^  by  suborning  peijured  evidence.  If 
these  things  appear  against  him,  tbe  Court  considers  themi 
although  one  of  them — ^diat  one  ivhich  most  fre^ently  occurs.  If 
a  specific  crime  known  in  law,  and  sevardy  punishable.  So,  if  s 
pei-son  is  tried  for  robbery,  the  felonious  ami  fordUe  takii^  is  not 
the  only  matter  inquired  of:  A  question  arises  often  mu(£  more 
material  to  bis  fate,  whether  any  act  of  violence  was  committed 
by  him. — Again,  the  punishment  awarded  bv  the  sentence  it 
not  always  that  which  the  law  attaches  to  the  crime  charged* 
When  one  has  been  suspected  of  murder^  but  the  proof  of  this 
chait^  fails,  he  may  be  convieted  of  stealing  forty  shillings  in  s 
dwemng;  and  the  offence  which  cannot  be  proved — nay*  wliidi 
cannot  DC  mentioned  on  the  trial-Hnay  aecide  the  sentence* 
A  person  charged  with  privatdv  steaUog  in  a  sliop  or  dwellings 
and  uominallv  tried  for  tliat  offence,  but  found,  in  the  course  of 
the  trial,  to  oe  a  man  of  general  bad  character,  or  to  have  aet 
up  a  peijured  alibi  in  his  drfence,  is  sentenced  to  death ;  not 
evidently  because  the  law  makes  the  crime  charged  a  capital 
felony,  (fiir  this  deJiimdation  is  never  attended  to  in  courts)^ 
but  because  he  has  been  found,  or  supposed,  to  be  guilty  of  Aat 
for  which  he  never  was  tried,  and  which  no  law  ever  made  ca- 
pital—of liaving  A  bad  character,  which  is  not  punishaUe  at 
all — or  of  suborning  perjury,  which  is  punishable  as  a  mlsde* 
meanour.  Lastly,  the  tribunal  which  ought  to  try  the  truth  #f 
the  whole  cliarge,  is  frequently  not  permitted  to  inquire  into 
that  part  of  it  which  is  to*  regulate  tbe  final  resuk.  This  re- 
quires a  little  more  attention. 

The  jury,  by  our  law,  are  the  judges  of  the  whole  facts  of 
the  case ; — ^the  whole  matter  in  issue  is  referred  to  them.  Tbe 
clmrge  is  stated  in  the  indictment ;  and  (at  least  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases)  ^nerally  denied  by  the  plea  of  the  dmnd- 
^t.  This  affirmaticm,  on  the  one  hand»  and  denial  on  the 
fther^  ctf  a  proposition  of  fiicC,  constitutes  the  issue  which  the 
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jury  are  to  tty ;  and  their  verdicty  or  the  opinimi  formed  by 
them  upon  examining  the  evidence  addiicod  on  either  ^ide^ 
is  a  decision  of  this  question^  or  a  determination  offirn^ing  or 
denying  tjie  proposition  submitled  to  them.  If  the  indictment 
charges  that  tlie  prisoner  stole  five  shillings  in  a  shop^  the  ver«> 
dkt  of  the  jury  can  only  determine  whether  or  not  he  did 
steal  to  this  amount  in.  a  shop ;  and  the  jury  decide  no  other 

Joestion.  But  the  prisoner  attempts  an  altbi;  and  the  jury  no 
oubt  consider  whether  he  hat  succeeded  in  proving  it  If  they 
My  he  is  guilty  of  the  charge  in  tlie  indictment,  they  say  by 
hnpfication  that  he  has  not  proved  his  alibi :  but  they  say  no* 
thing  more*  They  do  not  determine  any  thing  with  respect  to 
the  merits  of  this  defence,  exoept,  in  generaK  that  it  has  fiiil- 
cda.  How  it  has  failed,  thc^'  do  not  decide,  nor  have  they  any 
means  of  inquiring*  It  may  be,  thai  the  prisoner  has  suborned 
felse  witnesMes  to  9wear  he  was  absent  from  the  spot  where  the 
crime  was  committed :  or  it  may  be,  that  bis  iHends,  unknown 
to  hun,  ha^e  been  guilty  of  this  sufaomadon  t  or  it  may  be, 
ihat  die  witnesses  were  mistaken  in  the  tfane,  or  in  the  person 
of  the  prisoner ;  and  that  he  akme  knew  of  their  mistake.  In 
the  first  case,  he  has  suborned  'false  witnesses :  In  the  second, 
be  has  only  .stood  hy^  and  profited  by  the  si^rnation  of  o- 
thers:  In  the  third,  no  perjufy  has  been  committed;  but  the 
prisonap  has  suffered  a  imistidce  to  be  committed  beneficial  to  his 
defence,  and  innocent  on  the  part  of  tliose  who  fdl  into  it-^haa 
fboe  something,  in  short,  fiot  v^  different  in  pomt  of  guik  fit>m 
Ae  mere  assertion  of  his  innocaice,  implied  by  pleading  the  ge« 
lieral  issue.  Now,  if  the  merits  of  this  mode  of  defend  are  to 
fi^rulate  the  sentence  which  foibws  on  the  verdict  of  guilty,  it 
is  manifest  that  the  material  question  is  not,  whether  the  pri- 
soner committed  shoplifting  ?  but,  to  which  of  the  three  cases 
)ast  enumerated  his  defence  belongs  i  Because,  c^tainfy,  if 
It  bdongs  to  the  last  class,  and  probablv  if  it  belbngs  to  the 
Second,  a  perfectly  difierent  decimn  will  be  come  to,  m>m  that 
which  would  follow  if  it  brionged  to  the  first.  Tins,  then,  is 
really  the  question  to  be  tvied,  in  so  fitr  as  the  Hie  of  the 

Jirisoner  is  at  stake :  But  tbia  is  a  matter  not  directly  in  issue^ 
t  is  a  point  into  which  the  Jury  do  not  inquire,  and  upon 
which  their  verdict  is  quite  silent.  By  whomsoever  the  most 
material  question  is  tried,  the  Jury  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  They  try  something  quite  dilKn^ent,  and  comparatively  un- 
important. The  fioc  (M  the  prisoner  depends  upon  others  ;-^ 
not  merdy  his  pimishment,  but  the  &cta  of  his  case  are  decided 
en  l^  the  court.    He  cannot  be  said  to  be  tried  bya  Jtny. 

But  are  we  quite  sure  that  he  has  been  realty  tned  at  jdl  i— 
thai  the  facts  most  material  to  hia  case — those  points,  upon  the 
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tmth  or  falsehood  <if  which  the  result  of  the  trial  Wiges,  have  beeQ 
judiotallj  inquired  into  try  iuiy  p^ft  of  the  tribunal  said  to  try  the 
cause?  We  fear  not.  The  veardict  only  answers  t^  qvestton 
r^sed  in  the  pleadings ;  and  the  trial  is  only  sh^cd  with  a  view  to 
answer  this  question.  If  the  witnesses  who  swear  to  the  alibi  atd 
mistaken,  the  affirmative  is  as  much  proved  as  if  they  were 
wilfully  perjured  ^  and  therefore,  no  inouiry  needs  be  instttuteil 
into  the  point — upon  which,  however,  tne  sentence  is  to  hinge-^ 
Whether  there  be  peijury  in  the  defence  or  not  i^  It  is  dear  Uiat^ 
if  no  such  inquhy  is  necessary,  none  will,  in  the  m^oriQr  of 
cases,  be  made ;  because  the  prosecutor  oiily  seeks  to  prove  his 
case,  that  is,  to  bring  evidence  suffident  for  substantiating  the 
chaige  on  the  record*  The  court  cannot  call  witnesses,  and  try 
the  emeiging  point — ^tbe  collateral  issue,  whether  the  alibi  is 
fi»unded  m  raise  swearing  or  not.  There  may  be'  grounds  o( 
suspldpn  {—observations  may  occur  ;^-the  case  may,  of  itself, 
furnish  more  or  less  of  light  into  its  origin  :^-But,  how  wide  is 
tkis  of  the  certain^  required  by  our  mw  ?  The  prisoner  is 
fenced  round  with  forms,  and  protected  fr<un  all  uwivdurable 
presumptions,  upon  the  inquiry  which  professedly  constitutes  the 
sul^ect  of  the  trial,  but  the  result  of  whidi  is  insignificant  in  deter* 
mining  his  life  or  death  $ — while  the  question  upon  whidi  every 
thing  turns,  is  to  be  determined  without  Iwrms,  or  precautioost 
or  sale^umrds  of  any  kind^*4o  be  dedded  widiout  deliberate  ex- 
amination, inddeatally,  and  t^n  the  evidence  adduced  in  pro* 
secuting  a  perfectly  diltbrent  inquiry.  Let  it  also  be  rehiemoer* 
ed,  that  in  confining  oursdves  to  the  illustration  from' the  ag<> 
graVatioa  now  alluded  to,  we  are  takii^  the  case  most  favour* 
able  to  th^  opposite  aqgument,  inasmudi  as  it  invirfves  an  impa^ 
talion  at  lease  of  a  known  charge,  which  might  be  inquired  of, 
and  is  not  a  vague  inde^nite  aspersion,  like  that,  of  general 
bad  character,  which  ooukl  scarcdy,  in  any  shape,  be  judicial]^ 
4fted. 

,  Ca^es  will  probably  occur  to  the  legai  reader,  in  which  the 
result  of  a  trial  is  affected  by  matters  not  put  in  issue;  and  others^ 
wliere  the  result  turns  materially  upon  points  which,  though  la 
issue,  are  nevertheless  by  no  means  the  main  object  of  tlie  pro^ 
oeedings.  Thiis^  where  an  action  of  damages  is  brought  against 
A  person  for  seducing  anotl^r's  wife,  and  the  defence  consista 
in  an  attempt  to  prove  that  the  husband  treated  her  hnUaUyf 
prostituted  ner  to  others,  <»  connived  at  her  guHt  ;--*or  wIkts 
a  similar  action  is  broug^  for  seductioii  of  a  daughter,  and  tha 
defence  isto  destroy  the  woman's  character  ty  attempting  to  prove 
prostitution,  die  nature  of  these  defences^  if  Ite  proof  of wnirfidk^ 
wBi  he  takea  into  the  ^cawuit  ki.aisflsiring  the  dwaages  i  andtha 
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l^untiff  may  be  said  to  recover  more  for  die  km  of  his  wife's  oi" 
daughter's  society  than  he  ought  to  do,  becatue  his  own  or  hw 
daughter's  character  hi»  been  attacked  in  the  course  of  the  pro-^ 
ceeomgs.  In  like  matiner,  if  an  action  is  brou^t  for  slander  oi* 
Kbel,  and  there  is  a  p^a  of  iastiikation  wliich  iaihf  the  damages 
will  be  greatly  increased,  althougb,  strictly  speaking,  tlte  Jury  am 
onhr  reqnired  to  try  the  matters  arising  previous  to  brinfi^mg  the 
action*  Bat,  in  all  these  instances,  the  necessity  of  tne  case 
justifies,  or  radier  requincs,  a  departure  from  strict  and  rigorous 
principle*  There  is  no  otlter  remedy — >no  other  means  of  assess- 
u^  the  addidonid  compensation  which  every  one  must  admit 
dmt  sudi  defences  render  just  antl  fitting  to  be  given— at  least 
no  means  which  would  not  greatly  endanger  the  free  course  of 
justice*  The  inconvenience  woukl  be  extreme,  of  allowing  se« 
parate  actions  to  be  brought  for  injuries  sustained  by  tlie  reori- 
minations  of  the  defradant's  counsel ;  and  there  would  be  a  ma* 
nifest  absurdity  in  making  the  statements  set  forth  on  a  recent), 
w  sworn  to  (and  not  folsdy  sworn  to)  by  witnesses,  the  subject* 
matter  of  new  trials*  Besides,  in  all  these  cases,  no  inconvaii^ 
ence  arises  from  the  incidental  matters  which  are  raised  for  con- 
sideration. When  these  matters  are  on  record,  by  being  plead* 
cd  »eeia]]y,  they  are  in  every  res^iect  before  the  court,  and  no« 
ttfied  to  the  opposite  party,  a»  much  as  if  they  formed  the  ori* 
ginal  groond  of  any  proceeding;  and  even  when  they  arise  hi 
the  course  of  trial  under  the  general  issue,  tb^  are  r^olarly 
examined  and  decided  upon  by  the  Jury,  exactly  as  the  rest  c^ 
the  ease  is. 

Very  different,  however,  is  tlie  evil  of  which  we  Imve  been 
complaining  in  our  criminal  procedure ;  and  it  is  an  evil  by  no 
means  justified  by  any  necessity.  The  letter  of  the  law  says^ 
shoidifUng  ii  a  cs^tal  felony.  The  practice  of  the  courts  savs, 
it  sliall  not  be  punished  capitally,  exoef^  it  be  aceompaiued 
with  certain  aggravations.  Then,  whv  not  put  those  aggrava-* 
tions  in  issiie^  as  well  as  the  act  of  snopUfbng  itsdf  ?  But  is 
thore  any  sense  in  thus  ocH^ounding  togeih^  distinct  ofienoesi 
Would  it  not  be  infinitely  better  to  punish  each  appropciat^y 
and  separately  ?  Why  not  attach  a  certain  penalty  to  shoDlife* 
hig,  and  a  certain  penalty  to  subornation  of  perjury  ?  It  tb« 
former  crime  shorn  be  punished  with  tranqxutation  or  impri^ 
ionaient,  imd  the  latter  with  imprisamnent  or  pillory — if  sndi 
woaid  infellil>Iy  be  the  sentences  pronounced,  where  the  sane  ' 
perscm  coaiaftitted  the  second  oflence  in  any  other  way  but  in 
the  Attempt  tp  escape  punkhment  for  the  fifst-^why  should  we^ 
in  this  onetctne,  confound  the  two  crimen  togeAer^  and,  out  of 
a  dergiabfe  felony  (as  in  pradioe  it  has  become)  «nd  a  misde- 
Ineanoiir,  create,  by  some  strange  process  cf  judicial  compound- 
ing. 
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ing,   SDm^hig  quite  <Mfler»it  from  both,   a  capital  tikmy^?' 
Nolhing  surehr  can  be  more  rude  or  chimsy  than  sudi  a  con- 
trivaiice-^^iothmg  more  repugnant  to  all  clear  and^iadtict  piin- 


The  object  of  those  improvements^  which  Sir  Samuel  Romil* 
h  has  laboured  with  such  exemphory  perseverance  to  effeet  m 
the  crimmal  law,  is  to  correct  the  inconstslenciesy  and  remove 
the  hurtiifl  anomalies  which  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  de-' 
scribe.  Priding  that  the  statutes  in  question  are  not  eiifbroed 
so  as  to  punish  the  crimes  which  they  pret«)d  to  prohibit,  but 
that  they  are  the  means  of  introduang  such  proceedings  as  we 
have  just  now  contemplated;— -observing,  that  all  certainQr  ofpu* 
nkhinent  is  thus  destroyed,  and  that  a  distinct  knowledge  of  the 
practical  nature  of  the  law,  as  well  as  of  the  very  meaning  of 
the  punishments  inflicted,  is  withheld  from  the  pubKc,  whom 
the  law  is  made  to  guide,  and  the  pimishments  are  inflicted  to 
instruct ; — persuaded  that,  though  sddom  enforced,  ike  deiuui- 
ctatioDs  of  the  statutes  in  question  are  sufficient  to  d^er  persons 
from  prosecuting,  from  giving  evidence,  and  from  convicting^* 
duHi^pi  they  only  confound  the  notions  of  these  whom  they  are 
intended  to  deter  from  committing  the  offences ;  this  enKgfaten- 
ecl  and  virtuous  l^slator  recommends  the  adoption  of  some 
more  fixed  and' known  method  of  punishing— of  the  very  method 
which  oar  own  practice,  as  &r  as  it  consistently  means  any 
thing,  points^  out  for  adoption.  He  says,  repeal  the  capital 
part  of  these  fdbnies,  and  leave  it  certain^  that  whoever  is  guilty 
of  shoplifting,  or  stealing  in  a  dwelling,  or  upon  a  navigabfe 
river,  shall  be  punished  as  guilty  of  a  clergiable  felony. 

We  have  already  illustrated  the  importance  of  makii^  what- 
ever punishment  the  law  denounces,  as  certain  as  the  imperfec» 
tions  of  pdice  and  jurisprudence  will  permit.  That  the  dertmn- 
ty  of  the  punishment  is  much  more  important  in  preventii^ 
crimes  wn  its  severity,  seems  a  maxim  now  universally  agreed 
upon.    *  If  it  were  possible '  (observes  our  author)  *  that  pa-* 

*  nkbm^it,  as  the  consequence  of  guilt,  could  be  reduced  to  an 

*  absolute  certain^,  a  very  slight  penal^  wouMbe  safidentlo 
'  prevent  almost  every  species  of  crime,  except  those  which  a^ 
^  rise  from  sudden  custs  of  nagovomable  passioR.-    if  the  -re- 

*  .tontionof  tfaeii^ystol^,  iind  onlyTfe^  wteks,  er«. 
'  ven  a  few  days  imprisonment,  were  the  umitdidtMe  conte- 

*  qucBce  of  thefi,  no  theft  woold  ever  be  committed.    No  man^ 

*  would  steal  what  he  was  sure  that  he  could  not  ke^^— oo  man 
^  wooMy   by  a  voluntary  act,  dqmrive  himsitf  of  bis  liber^,. 

*  thouflhbiitforafewdayB.^^    Itis  tliedeshreofa^nipposedgood, 

*  whim  is  the  incentive  to  every  crime*    No  crimen  therefora^ 

^  could 
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*.  must  follow,  88  fiB  uoAToidfible  cossequeDoe  lo  the  peraon  vrho 
f  oommt/bed  iU  Tbu»  abeolute  oartainty,  however, '  (he  coati* 
nues)  ^  is  unattdinabley  where  facts  are  lobe  ascertained  by  homap . 
^.tefldmony,  and.qaestioni  are  to  be  decided  by  hiun^  jodg- 

*  mmits.  All  that  can  be  doBa  is^  by  a  vigilaiit  police,  by  m*> 
'•  tkmal  rules  of  evid^ice,  by  dear  \awBj  and  by  pnninhiwiite 
^.  prqaortiooed  to  the  guilt  oitbe  ofieiider,  toMproocb  m  atsuft* 
<  W  to  that  certainty  ashummi  imperfection  will  adaaiit*  ^ 

How  far  these  .sound  and  unquestionable  prindples  are  mo^ 
hlod  by  the  present  mode  of  proceeding,  we  li«ve  already  in 
part  eiq>lained.  But  a  few  more  observatkmamay  be  mtbjoiuii 
upon  the  same  important  tt^ic*  Those  who  find  Chat  tfes  «t»- 
iutes  in  question  are  in  feet  scan^v  ever  executed,  may  coojeo- 
tmre  that  the  knowledge  of  this  wiu  q^erato  upon  prMecntorsf 
witnesses  and  juries,  as  well  as  on  culprits ;  and  remove  the 
scru{^  from  the  former,  as  wdl  as  the  fears  from  the  latter;--* 
a  plausible  doubt  to  the  first  view,  but  very  Iktie  founded  in  the 
nature  of  the  thing*  For,  when  a  man  is  balancing  with  him* 
self  whether  he  riiail  commit  aa  ot&nce,  templed  by  the  ^kai^ 
<^  attaining  some  favourite  object,  his  dispoAitioa  leaaa  toiranb 
fffatifyim;  uiis  desire;  and  he.adv^itures  in  what  he  accnatioms 
mmself  (to  use  our  authbr^s  apposite  expresmnj  to  regard  as 
the  lottery  of  justice,  providea  ll^  chances  of  escape  wcm  coad» 
deraUe.  But  it  is  otherwise  when  a  man,  under  the  iafttieiioe 
of  no  such  passions,  knowing  that  the  cu^rit  is  actually  teiken, 
weighs  with  himselT  whether  he  shall  do  an  act,  the  coiiseqi^Hoe 
of  which  will  be — ^not  indeed  the  certain,  or  even  the  probable^*** 
but  the  possible  <leath  of  a  feBow-creature  $  and  at  any  rate  tfie 
ddivering  him  over  to  others,  in  whose  discretion  it  ninst  npw 
be,  whether  death  sbaU  be  inflicted  6r  not.    ^  I  haVe  had  five 

*  shillings  stolen  firom  me, '  he  says,  ^  hy  this  man.  If  I  come 
^  forwanl  against  hiro,  he  will  be  convicted;  and  could  I  be 
^  sure  of  his  onlv- suffering  imprisonment,  or  even  itanmorta- 

*  tion,  it  might  be  well.  But  how  do  I  know  .that  bis  caarac* 
^.  ter  may  notitum  out  a  had  ooe — ^that  he  ,may  not  set  up  a 
^*  perjured  defence — <»*  that,  .if  coavtcted  of  the  simple  oBSm^ 

*  whud)  be  has  conunitted  Mainslixto»  mefoy-  may  not  be  re-^ 
^  fiiaed  ?  I  will  ineiir  no  suw ,risk  ;*«I  wpil  never  .ha«e:to  re* 
^.  preach  myself  wiih  having  exfiomd-^  Umit  to , bis  hanged  far 
*.  ateoling'^a  crown  ;-^I  WiU  net  ^aifwse  myself  ta  the  risk  a(f  lu» 

*  actually  betn^  hanged  for  such  a  theft '  How  fiu»  audi  rea- 
soning is  well-founded,!  we  do  not  inquire ;  that  it  ixdneneea 
men's  minds,  and  directs  their  ccmduct,  is  matter  ef  bfA.  Hie 
same  person  whom  we  have  been  suf^wsiogTcdihed  of  five  shit 
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Hngs,  has  seen  a  Mow-creature  murdered;  he  knows  that  the 
eyid^ce  which  he  gives,  must  send  die  mardei^r  to  the  gal- 
lows ;  but  he  feels  no  such  scruples  as  before : — ^his  feelings  all 
go  ak>nff  with  his  duty  in  this  case ;  and  he  hesitates  not  a  mo- 
ment what  course  to  take.  True  it  is,  .that,  strictly  speakings 
he  has  no  right  to  draw  such  distinctions ;  he  is  assuming  a  sort 
of  legislative  anthority ;  and  taking  considerations  into  his  mind» 
which  any.  Judge,  who  might  accidentally  discover  his  process 
,  of  rmatmkigj  or  msher  of  feeling,  woida  not  fail  severelv,  per« 
hups  justlvy  to  ra>roT«u  Kit  until  all  men  shall  be  so  fieisbioned^ 
as  to  thiu  and  reel  in  their  private  hours,  and  in  the  secret  ro» 
060866  a£  their  hearts,  according  to  the  very  letter  of  the  law^ 
md  ^H  in  eirery  reject  act  as  a  legidator  may  desire,  he  will 
do  weB  to  adapt  his  contrivances  -to  Aeir  natures ;  and,  if  he 
wonld  not  be  disappointed,  he  had  best  lay  his  account  with 
their  foBowin^  their  own  inclinations,  in  all  cases  where  he  c«n- 
not  prevent  them.  We  have  put  the  case  of  prosecutors  and 
witnesses.  To  jurors  the  observation  applies  virith  equal  force. 
But  the  evil  eifects  of  the  svstem  on  that  class,  are  far  more  to 
be  lamented ;  and  w^  should  in  vain  hope  to  describe  them  so 
plainly  and  so  forcibly  at  the  same  time,  as  by  extractiiiff  the 
fi)Il€>wing  admirfd>le  note  from  Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  pamphlet. 

^  The  latitude  which  juries  allow  themselves  in  estimating  the  va* 
hia  of  property  stolen,  with  a  view  to  the  punishment  which  is  to  be 
the  consequence  of  their  verdict,  i&  an  evil  of  very  great  magnitude* 
Nothing  can  be  laore  pernicious,  than  that  jurymen  should  Uiink 
li^tly  of  the  important  duties  they  are  called  upon  to  discharge,  or 
should  acquire  a  habit  of  trifling  with  the  solemn  oaths  they  take. 
And  yet,  ever  since  the  passing  of  the  acts  which  punish'  with  death 
the  stealing  in  shops  or  houses,  or  on  board  ships,  property  of  the 
^i&rent  v^ues  which  are  there  mentioned,  juries  have,  from  mo- 
tives of  humanity,  been  in  the  habit  of  frequentlv  finding,  by  their 
verdicts,  that  the  tilings  stolen  were  worth  much  less  than  was  clear- 
ly proved  to  be  their  value.  It  is  held,  indeed,  by  some  of  the 
Ju^es  (whether  by  all  of  them,  and  upon  all  occasions,  I  am  not 
certain),  that  juries  in  favour  of  life  may  fairly,  in  fixing  the  value 
'q£  the  property,  take  into  their  consideration  the  depreciation  of 
money  which  has  taken  pUce  since  the  statutes  passed ;  or,  in  the 
words  of  Mr  Justice  Blackstone,  **  may  reduce  the  present  nominal 
iralue  of  money  to  its  antient  standard. ''  *  To  show,  therefore,  to 
ifhat  an  extent  juries  have  assumed  to  diemaelves  a  power  of  dis- 
pensing with  die  law  in  this  respect,  it  will  be  proper  to  refer  to.  tha 
earliest  trials,  for  these  offences,  that  I  happen  to  have  met  with. 
.  f  In  the  year  1731-2,  which  was  only  tnirty-two  years  after  the 
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act  ot  King  Willi«nu  and  only  sixteen  after  the  act  c^  Q^ieeo  Anot 
tk^  period  during  which  tliere  had  scarcely  been  any  sonsibl^  diminu- 
tion in  the  value  of  money,  it  appears  from  the  sessions  papers,  that, 
of  thirty-three  persons  indicted  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  stealing  pri- 
vately in  shops,  warehouses,  or  stables,  goods  to  the  value  of  nve 
shillings  and  upwards,  only  one  was  convicted,  twelve  were  acc{a}t« 
ted,  and  twenty  were  found  guilty  of  the  theft ;  but  the  drings  atmen 
were  found  to  be  worth  less  than  five  shillings.    Of  ififty-tw<l  persima 
tried  in  the  same  year  at  the  Old  Bailey,  for  aterfing  in  dwelUtig- 
houses,  money,  or  other  property,  of  the  voltte  of  fvrCy  sMttiga^ 
onljreix  were  convicted,  twenty-thrae  w^ere  acquitted,  and  twentf- 
tliree  were  eonvioted  of  the  larceny,  but  saved  from  a  capkal  m* 
Biitoieiit  by  the  jury  itating  the  stolen  propeiiy  to  be  of  leaa  Tawie 
tihan  forty  shiliings.    In  the  following  yeaxs»  the  numbers  do  not  dif- 
fer very  mi^eriaUy  from  those  in  the  year  17S1. 
«  *  Some  of  the  cases  which  occurred  about  this  time  are  of  such  a 
kiQ4>  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  by  what  casuistry  the  jury,  could 
have  been  reconciled  to  their  verdict.    It  may  be  proper  to  mention 
a  few  of  thenu — Elizabeth  Hobhs  was  tried  in  September  1732,  for 
stealing  in  a  dwelling-house  one  broad  piece,  two  guineas,  two  half- 
guineas,  and  forty-four  shillings,  in  money.     She  confessed  the  fact, 
and  the  jury  found  her  guilty,  but  found  that  the  money  stden  was 
worth  only  &iirty-nine  shillings.    Mary  Bradlev,  in  May  1732,  was  in- 
dicted for  stealing  in  a  dwelTinghouse,  lace  whidi  she  had  oflered  to 
sell  for  twelve  guineas,  and  for  which  she  had  refused  to  take  eight 
guineas ;  the  jury,  however,  who  found  her  guilty,  found  the  lace 
to  be  worth  no  more  than  ^ir^-nine  shillings.    Wm.  Sherrington^ 
in  October  1732,  was  indicted  for  stealing  nrivately  in  a  shop,  gooda 
which  he  had  actually  sold  for  1/.  5s*,  and  me  jury  found  mat  they 
were  worth  only  4s.  lOd. 

*  In  the  case  of  Michael  Allom,  indicted  in  Februaij  1733,  for 
privatelv  stealing  in  a  shop  forty-three  dozen  pairs  of  stockings. 
Value  sL  10b»  ;  it  was  provcd.that  the  prisoner  had  sold  th^n  for  a 
guinea  and  a  half,  to  a  witness  who  was  produced  on  the  trial ;  and 
yet  the  jury  found  him  guilty  of  stealing  what  wa?  only  of  the  vahie 
of  4«.  IQd.  In  another  case,  that  of  George  Dawson  and  Joseph 
Hitch,  also  indicted  in  February  1733,  it  appeared  that  the  two  pri- 
^ners,  in  company  together  at  the  same  time,  stole  the  same  goods 
privatdy  in  a  shop,  and  the  jury  found  one  guilty  to  the  amount  of 
46.  lOd.^  and  the  other  to  the  amount  of  Ss. ;  that  is,  that  the  same 
goods  were  at  one  and  Ae.  same  moment  of  diftrent  values.  This 
monstrous  proceeding  is  accounted  for  tnr  fbding  that  Dawson,  who 
Was  capitaUy  convicted,  had  been  tried  before  at  the  same  aeastons 
for  a  similar  offence,  and  had  been  convicted  of  stealing  to  tl^e  a* 
mount  only  of  4s.  lOd.  The  jury  seem  to  have  thought,  diat  havinf 
&ad  die  benefit  of  Jiekr  indulgence  once,  he  was  not  entitled  to  it  a 
scoond  time ;  or  in  other  words,  that  having  once  had  a  pardon  at 
iheirhandst  he  hid  no  further  fMm  upon  l^ttr  tnerqr.  *    p. '65— 07* 
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The  able  and  satis&ctory  refutation  of  Dr  Pafev^  iducb  totms 
Qi  copftidergUe  portion  of  this  tract,  we  regret  tnat  we  cannot 
porsiie  in  detail.  Earnestly  intreating  tlie  reader's  best  atten- 
tion to  it,  we  must  close  our  account  of  the  publication  with  a 
^pery  eloq^ient  paseage,  in  which  one  of  Dr  raley's  positions  is 
commented  on— rthe  most  paradoxical,  and  ^et  (he  most  mis^ 
€hie¥oii8>  in  the  whole  reasonings  of  this  writer  upon  the  sub- 
ject-of  Crimina)  Law.  .We  alhide  to  the  argument  by  which  he' 
icoiitests  the  lAaxim,  that  it  is  better  ten  guilty  perM>ns  should 
4B8cape,  than  one  innocent  man  suffi^r.  Again  referring  to 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  own  pages  for  the  fuS  and  convincing 
reftitation  of  Rile/s  doctrine,  we  shall  here  only  present  the 
concluding  passage  of  it  to  the  reader's  admiration. 

*  When  the  guihy  escape,  the  law  has  merely  failed  of  Its  intend- 
ed  effect ;  it  has  done  no  good,  indeed,  but  it  has  done  no  harm. 
But  when  the  innocent  become  the  victims  of  the  law,  the  law  Is  not 
merely  inefBcientr— it  does  not  merely  &il  of  accomplishing  its  intend* 
ed  object — it  injures  the  persons  it  was  meant  to  protect — it  creates 
the  very  evil  it  was  to  cure,  and  destroys  the  security  it  was  made 
to  preserve. 

"  TTiey  ought  rather,  **  continues  Piley,  "  to  reflect,  that  he 
'^  who  falls  by  a  mistaken  sentence,  may  be  considered  as  falling  for 
*'  his  country,  whilst  he  suffers  under  the  operation  of  those  rules^ 
•*  by  the  general  effect  and  tendency  of  which  the  welfare  of  the 
^  community  is  maintained  and  uphehL*'  Nothing  is  more  easy 
ihan  thuis  to  Philosophize  and  act  the  patriot  for  others,  and  to  arm 
ourselves  with  topics  of  consolation,  and  reasons  for  enduring  with 
fortitude  the  evils  to  which,  not  ourselves,  but  others,  are  exposed. 
I  doubt,  however,  very  much,  whether  this  is  attended  with  any 
salutary  effects.  Instead  of  endeavouring  thus  to  extenuate,  and  to 
reconcile  to  the  minds  of  those  who  sit  in  judgment  upon  their  fel- 
low-creatures, so  terrible  a  calamity  as  a  mistake  in  Judicature  to  the 
injury  of  the  innocent,  it  would  surely  be  a  wiser  part  to  «et  before  ' 
their  eyes  all  the  consequences  cS  so  fatal  an  error  in  their  strong 
hot  real  colours ; — to  represent  to  tfiem,  that  of  all  the  evils  mhvSk 
which  can  befal  a  virtuous  man,  the  very  greatest  is  to  b^  condemned, 
and  to  sufier'a  public  punii^ment  as  if  he  were  guiky ; — to  see  all 
Kts  hopes  and  expectations  frustrated ;  all  the  prospects  in  which  he 
is  indulging,  and  the  pursuits  which  he  is  following,  for  the  benefit^ 
perhaps,  of  those  who  are  dearer  to  him  than  himself,  brou^t  to  a 
close;— to  be  torn  from  the  midat  of  his  family ; — to  witness  the  af- 
fliction they  suffer,  and  to  anticipate  the  still  deeper  afHiction  that 
awaits  them — not  to  have  even  the  sad  consolation  of  being  pitied  ; — ^ 
to  see  himself  branded  with  public  ignominy ;— to  leave  a  name  which 
will  only  excite ,  horror  or  disgust;-  to  think  that  the  children  he 
feaves  behind  him,  must,  when  they  recal^  their  father's  memory, 
hang  down  their  heads  w^  Aamt ;  -to  know  that,  even  if,  at  some 
•'      .      DdS  distant 
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distant  time,  it  should  chance  that  the  truth  should  be  made  evident, 
and  that  justice  should  be  done  to  his  name,  still  that  his  Hood  wiM 
have  been  shed  uselessly  for  mankind— that  his  melancholy  story  wiH 
aerve,  wherever  it  is  told,  oidy  to  excite  alarm  in  the  bosoms  of  the 
best  membera  of  society,  and  to  encourage  the  spectdatioiis  for  e» 
^^ftding  the  laar^  in  which  wicked  men  may  indulge. 

<  When?  we  are  weighing  the  evfl  of  the  ponimnent  of  one  inno* 
oent  man  against  that  of  the  impunity  of  ten  who  are  guiHy,  we 
ought  to  reflect,  that  thesufiering  of  the  imocent  is  generally  at- 
tended, in  the  particular  instance,  with  the  esci^  of  the  guilty.  In* 
stances  have,  indeed,  occurred  Like  that  which  I  have  alreao^  meau 
tioned  pf  Calaa,  where  a  man  has  been  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice  to 
the  laws,  though  the  laws  had  never  been  violated ; — where  the  tri- 
bunals-had committed  the  double  mistake  of  supposing  a  crime  where 
none  had  been  committed,  and  of  finding'a  criminal  ^ere  none  cauid 
exist.  These,  however,  are  very  gross,  and  therefore  very  rare  ex- 
amples of  Judicial  error.  In  most  cases  the  crime  is  ascertained ; 
and  to  discover  the  author  of  it  is  all  that  remains  for  invest^ation  ; 
and  in  every  such  case,  if  there  follow  an  erroneous  conviction,  a 
twofold  evil  must  be  mcurred,  the  escape  of  the  guilty,  as  well  as 
the  su&ring  of  the  innocent.  Perhaps,  amidst  the  crowd  of  those 
who  are  gazing  upon  the;  supposed  criminal,  when  he  is  led  out  to 
execution,  may  be  lurking  the  real  murderer,  who,  while  he  con- 
templates the  &te  of  the  wretch  before  him,  reflects  with  scorn  upon 
the  imbecility  of  the  law,  and  becomes  more  hardened,  and  de- 
rives more  confidence  in  the  dangerous  career  upon  whidi  he  haa 
entered.  *    T^'— 76. 

We  should  here  have  ck>$ed  tlie  remarks  on  Sir  Samuel  Ro*- 
milly's  proposed  reforms  into  which  we  have  been  led,  had  not 
the  attempts  that  have  been  made  by  bi|B(oted  and  interested  mat 
to  cry  down  the  <4>iect,  as  wdl  as  to  distort  the  designs  of  bis 
truly  patriotic  and  numatie  labonrs,  called  for  some  more  gene- 
ral notices.  It  is  notour  intention  to  go  into  the  subject  of  his 
pknsy  generally,  upon  the  present  occasion;  but  we  conoehv 
that  a  dmple  statentent  of  what  be  has  effected,  and  wluit  be 
has  proposed,  unfbrtunatdy  without  success,  mmy  tend  to  dts* 
sipote  at  once  the  m)st  which  the  heati  of  per8<md  and  party 
animosity  hare  raised  round  this  admirable  and  most  deserVedly 
popular  character  j  and  to  show  how  far  the  dmi^  of  **  rash 
and  daring  innovattcm^  **  which  has  so  wildly  been  hundted  at 
him,  is  founded  tn  the  facts.  Those  who,  widiout  looking  al 
the  real  extent  of  his  difierent  plans,  may  hare  heard  of  this 
fmputation,  we  venture  to  predict,  wiD  be  not  n  little  astonished 
^hen  they  conae  to  see  the  real  state  of  the  case. 
"The  first  subject  which  engaged  Sir  Somud  Romill/s  attain 
tSbn  after  he  ciUne  into  Pi^hament,  .iQi|pt»  we.  shpukl  suppose^ 
^{kdfiitted  on  all  hands  to  ht^re  b^i  peculiarly  appropriate ;— 
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t)n£,  which  h|&  professional  habits  singularly  well  qualified  liim  to 
deal  with — the  Bankrupt  Law,     From  the  manner  in  whicli  hij 
legislative  labours  have  been  treated,  those  who  do  not  know 
much  of  this  learned  person  might  be  tcmptcjd  to  imagine,  that 
he  was  some  wild  enthusiast, .  rushing  from  his  study,  in  utter 
4gDorance  of  tlie  world,  to  pull  down  the  established  iudicial 
system  with  which  he  was  unacquainted,  imd  erect  anoUier  upr 
on  liis  own  speculative  and  fantastical  views.     But  we  believi> 
the  bulk  of  our  readers  are  aware,  that  he  belongs  ndther.to 
dus  description,  nor  to  that  other  class  which  the  coimtry  ha$ 
some  experience  of;  and  which,  with  the  cry  of  innovation  on 
their  lips,  dabble  to  no  small  extent  in  legislative  changes — luir* 
row-opmded  and  violent  persons — ^brought  up  to  the  profession 
of  the  law,  and  vainly  attempted  to  be  pushed  into  its.  employ* 
ments  by  the  hand  of  power  and  patronage— biit  wholly  unaJtMe 
either  to  acquire  practice  themselves,  or  to  retain  that  which  is 
thrust  upon  them,  and  ever  ready  to  abandon  the  trade  as  hope- 
Jess,  for  offices  where  court  fiivour  may  be  powerful  enough  to 
support  them.     Sir  Samuel  Romilly  was  not  of  tliis  caste.     He 
Imd,  by  the  force  of  his  own  learning  and  talents,  and  the  most 
^^ess  int^erity,  risen  to  the  venr  heists  of  professional  ambi- 
tion, before  ne  was  even  heard  ot  in  Parliament ;— and  when  he 
approached  the  important  subjects  of  the  Bankrupt  Law,  and  the 
Law  of  Debtor  ana  Creditor  in  general,  he  was,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion or  pretence  of  rivalnr,  the  w^  man  in  the  Courts  of  Equity 
in  this  country.   The  retorms,  which  he  here  began  with  suggest* 
ingy  were  the  result  of  his  own  observation,  in  the  course  of  a 
practice  the  most  various  and  eKtensive.;-*-and,  moderate  as 
they  were  in  extent,  they  are  piuch  greater  changes  than  anj^jof 
those  which  he  has  sinice  .ventured  to  i^ecomme^nd.    In  addition 
to  those  undoubted  intrinsic  ^vantages,  he  possessed  iiccidei>f 
taQy  isnothert  at  the  time,  tp  which  ym  are  referring,  that  of 
being  his  Majes^'s  .Solicitarr<jreneral| — and  to  this  we,  in  all 
nrobability,  owe  the  comparatively  slight  opposition  with  which 
\^  jGr^,and  most  important  measures  were  carried*  . 
'  It  is^  Ao  doubt,  known  to  tjbe  reader,  that,  by  the  ori^nnal 
and  fiiyKWf^A7:i^j»l  principles  of  the  Bankrupt  I^,  the  wnole 
estate  of  the  Jbankrupt  vests  in  the  assignees  under  tlie  coramis- 
^gsDL  hj  rdation,  from  the  time  of  the  act  of  bankruptcy ; — so 
that  all  his  dealhigs,.  with  respect  to  the  estate  after  the  act  of 
bankruptcy, — all  nis  convcyaaoesiMr  payments  to  others,  and  all 
tJkeir  payments  of  dd)ts  due  to  him,  are  liaUc  to  be  rescinded  by 
the  assignees.    The  numerous  hardships  conseqifent  on  the  rigo* 
reus  prosecuticm  of  this  principle,  and  its  utter  repugnance  to  Uie 
stote  of  things  in  a  conunercial  country,  had  very  early  occa- 
sioned a  relaxation  of  it  ^-^and,  by  the  statutes  of  L  Jac.  L  c.  15, 
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and  21.  Jac.  I.  <%  19,  protection  had  been  given  to  payments  of 
debts  bond^fide  due  to  the  bankrupt,  before  the  debtor  knetr  of 
his  bankruptcy,  and  to  purchasers  fot  a  valuable  consideration 
from  the  bankrupt,  where  the  commission  was  not  sued  out 
within  five  years  after  the  act  of  bankruptcy!  But  further  re- 
laxation being  found  necessary,  by  the  1^9.  Gob.  II.  c.  32,  fiirther 
protection  was  extended  to  persons  dealing  with  the  bankraptj 
against  the  eflect<i  of  the  principle  of  telation,  iA  respect  of  secret 
acts  of  bankraptcy.  It  protects  receiptis  of  money  by  bond^dii 
creditors,  in  the  usual  course  of  tt"ade,  ih  respect  of  goods*  soM 
to  the  bankrupt,  or  bills  drawn;  negotiated,  or  accepted  by  him. 
The  principle  of  relation  was,  however,  stilj  much  too  rigorous; 
and,  in  some  particulars  which  the  statutes  x)f  James  I.  and  Geo.. 
II.  had  not  even  touched,  it  was  productive  of  the  most  intoler- 
able hardships.  The  bandfde  debts  contracted  subsequent  to  i 
secret  act  of  bankruptcy  with  persons  whoHy  ignon^t  of  that 
act,  could  not  be  proved  under  tne  commission ; — and,  what  waa 
sdll  worse,  a  commission  regularly  sued  out,  upon  the  petition 
of  a  creditor  wholly  ignorant  of  any  secret  act  of  banraruptc^ 
committed  prior  to  the  contracting  of  his  debt,  and  regulariv 
proceeded  in  through  all  its  stages,  was  liable  to  be  aVoidea, 
and,  with  all  the  proceedings  under  it,  utterly  annulled,  upon 
tfie  discovery  of  some  secret  act  of  bankruptcy  prior  to  the 
petftioning  creditor's  debt.  To  remedy  stich  great  etils,  and 
to  relax  generally  the  principfe  of  relation,  according  to  a  fixed 
and  immutable  mle,  were  the  chief  objects  of  the  i-ij.  Geo.  IfT. 
c.  1S5,  the  first  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly^s  acts.  Besides  allowing 
bondjMe  debts  to  be  proved,  notwithstanding  previous  sccr« 
acts  of  bankruptcy,  and  protecting  the  commission  and  pro- 
ceedings fi*om  such  acts,  provided  Sivtt,.  in  either  c?rse,  the  ere* 
ditor  was  ignorant  of  them,  this  statute  protects  all  deoBngs  witfi 
the  bankrupt  bond  Jtie  had,  flbo\e  two  months  before  the  date 
rfthe  commission,  from  the  effects  of  a  prior  act  of  bankruptcy, 
provided  the  person  dealiug  with  the  ^bankrupt  had  no  notice  of 
that  act,  or  of  the  bankrupt's  insolvency,  or  his  stopping  pay- 
ment. These  are  the  principal  enactments  of  this  statute  :-^  And, 
that  they  form  a  most  important  amendment  of  the  law,  can  be 
doubted  by  no  one  who  is  not  ready  to.  tiefend  every  existing  almse, 
and  injustice  and  impolicy, — and  to  tnaintain  that  every  thtej|  fa 
perfect  which  ha^  been  made  lair  before  a  certain  date. 

The  statute  which  we  have  notr  *been  considering,  waa  ittnentf- 
ed  in  some  respects  by  another;  which  its  author  carried  Attiiigli 
parliament  in  1809,  the  49.  Geo.  lit  e.  1^1.  The '  filleraiiotts 
made  on  the  former,,  related  to  points  which  we  have  fVdf  ipi^CS- 
fied  \  chiefly  to  the  provision  of  that  statute,  which  made  a  tfoc» 
ket  struck  notice  of  a  prior  act  of  bankniptcyi  whedier  a  oom- 
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nihsfon  was  sned  out  upyh  it  or  not  'But  tfa&.  Ia$t  statute 
introduced  manj  salutary  changes  into  the  proceedings  under 
commissions ; — at  enlarged  the  tacilities  6f .  proving  debts — ^it  ex^ 
tended  .  to  executions  and  attachments  against  lands  and  godds 
the  protection  from  *the  effects  of  secret  acts  of  banlcnjptcy  wlpcl 
the  former  statute  had  given  t6  bond^fide  dealings  with  ^e  bankv 
mpt — and  it  enacted,  that  the  production  of  the  commission  and 
proceedings  should  in  all  actions,  by,  or  against,  the  assignees, 
oe  evidence  of  the  trading,  die  act  of  bankruptcy,  and  thepeti* 
tionin^  crcidilor's  debt ;  unless  notice  be  previously  given  tyf  all 
intention  to  contest  diese  points,  and  dispute  the  valSlty  of  die 
commissi^.  We  believe  the  general  experience  of  the  profe^ 
sion  has  decided  in  favour  of  these  alterations  $  and  that  tne  on- 
ly doubt  wlhich  remains  rebtes  to  another,  and  perhaps  the  most 
material  branch  of  the  act,  by  which  the  concurrence  of  three- 
Jfih^  in  number  and  yalue  of  the  creditors  i»  declared  sufficient 
to  grant  the  bankrupf  s  oertificate  and  discharge,  instead  oXJbwr^ 
JifvtSy  the  proportion  formerly  required.  Into  the  merits  of  thte 
point,  however,  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  plan  of  thfe 
dcetch  to  enter.  We  ore  confident,  that  the  question  wijl  r&* 
ceive  a  full  and  rim>rous,  though  candid,  scrutiny  among  t!te 
leatped  persons  i^ittiin  whose  province  it  lyfes  to  dei^ide  it ;  and 
we  ar^  no  less  persuaded,  that  the  first  tb  acknowledge  he  has 
been  WTong,  and  to  assist  in  correcting  the  terror,  wiH  be  the  Jf- 
beraland  ingenious  author  of  the  measure,  if  a  further  trial  shall 
convince  him  that  the  old  proportion  is  preferable.  * 

In  the  next  measure  which  Sh-  Samuel  Romilly  proposed,  he 
would,  in'^n' probibiBty,  have  been  equally  successfai,  but  for 
Ae  chcm^e  of^ministry  which  took  place  whije  his  bill  was  passf- 
ing  Arou^'the  House  of  Commons.  By  the  law  of  England, 
Ae  aWB&r  has  his  election  (except  ii^  the  case  of  debts  to  thfe 
Crown — for  the  other  kixds  of  extent  arfe  obsolete),  of  taking  d- 
Aer  the  property  or  Ae  person  of  Ae  debtor  f  in  satisfaction  of 

*     :      *  .        ,  his 

■*•■''•      ^      ■  ■    - •  ■   <• 

V    ^  We^fefer  our  readers^  fwrnanj  jttportaot  ohaervatioDs  on  these 

•sUeelSf  to  the  eseelknt  panniiikC  pii^ished  by  Vk.  Evaos,  entitled, 
^  JUff^to8ir8ttnmelRaniiai/4.*  This  is  Ae  «atde< gentleman  to 
.lAsm  Ae  world  is  indebted  iaalM^  other  vakashleipHblicatioDs)  for 
aMo^latiiK  ef  Pk»thiafs  w«rk»  wiA  meat  kamed  and  u«rful  coio- 
wafetarksijttd  ocMainly  Aere  ace  few  meiiibfira  of .  Ae  profesuon 
.*iio  «igff»  h  wiA  JOore.depA  sad  varkly  of.  legal  karniiig. 

f  Hemajrlake,  in  Ae  fint  jsaUnce^  Ae  goods  in.  execiitioD;ao4 

Aen,  for  the  part  ofiAeidtbl  reMsiniiig  unsatisfied,  he  may  take  Ae 

Cm  ef  Ae  oAtor  j;  at  b«niiqr  take  the  goods^  and  Ae  profits  of  Ae 
ebMly  sraNimg  (a  ronedy 'nearly  e&olete);  or  he  ^lay  take  the 

goods. 
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lii$€lebt|-*-a9d;ifhetakfeslii9  r<al, estate^  he^aa.oQ]^.8^oaae 
half  of  the  Imidt  out  of  the  profits  of  which  he  may  satisfy,  one 
debt    This  remedy  is  not  a  very  ample,  nor  a  very  easy  one  in 
all  coses;,  but  there  is  one  case  in  which  it  wholly  &ils.    If  a 
person  owes  money  on  simple  contract,  and  dies  before,  any 
jud^onent  has  been  obtained^  unless  he  .leaves  personals,  die 
creditor  has  no  claim  upon  his  estate,  however  extensive  it  m^ 
be,  and  how  little  soever  burthened  with  debts  by  specialty,  an4 
however  free  from  fhe  fetters  of  an  entaiL     Thus  a  man  may  owe 
vpon  bill,  note  of  hand*  or  account  with  his  tradesmen,  ten  or 
.twenty  tliousand  pounds — ^he  may  die  and  leave  his  son,  or  a 
jitranger,  a  clear  landed  estate  to  the  amount  of  twen^  thousand 
.A  year  ^ — ^Notone  of  his  creditors  can  come  upon  this  estate 
for  payment    When  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  broachea  this  subject 
.the  evil  was  still  more  enormous.     A  person  mi^t  engaoe 
ii>  trade  to  the  largest  amount — ^he  might,  for  example,  by  we 
issue  of  bank  notes,  obtain  posisession  of  hundreds  otthousanfis 
;«'— he  might  vest  all  this  in  land ; — ^if  he  died,  and  left  the  land 
to  his  &mily,  or  te  a  stranger,  the  creditors,  with  whose  monqr 
it  had  been  bought,  could  not  touch  an  acre  of  it  *.  .  Sir  Sa- 
.Xi^iel  Ron^iUy,  therefore*  introduced  a  bill  to  make  the  freehidd 
jestates  of  persons  dying  indebted,  assets  for.  the  paymeBt  of 
.their  simple  contract;  ^bts.     He  cautiously  abstaiiusd  bom 
touching  copyhdd  |eatafc9^*hc  proposed  that  qiecialty  creditors 
f^ould  still  nave  full  preference  ^  yet  great  exception  was  takeu  at 
such  <  daring  innovation  f* — ^an  attempt  was  made  to  raise  an  fir 
Jarm  among  the  aristocracy,  by  a  ,cry  of  the  landed  interest  be- 
ing in  danger ;  ^d  the  supporters  of  the  bill  were  opeiily  ao- 
icuscd  pf  ipsulting  the  memory^  ai^d  un^dervalui^g  the  ^  wtsdam 
*  ofoitr  ancestors. '    It  would  h^  a  tedijou^  ^nd  unprofitaUe  task 
W expose  spch  base  (aSJi^  as  these;— to  119k  what  honour  4ke 
aristocracy  could  derive  from  a  p^v^qge  to  dieat  their  creditors, 

-    of 
^p^— ^'  ■"  ■■■  ■———*— ■^^-^■^11— ————— ■i^—*——^^—^—^"^ 

goods,andamoietyofthely>d,toholdbygfcyi^  until  the  debt  is  sa^^ 
He  pannot  take  the  person  fim,  atnd  then  the  goods ;  nor  can  he  take 
the  person  and  the  land.  For  debts  l^atttotMaerdunt^ndstaMe- 
staple,  he  couki  have  taken  iSl  thr^  by  exteitf  ;'but  these  kindi  of 
-recognizance  beii^  now  obsblate,  ^e  enty  extent  in  uso  is  that  is- 
•sued  for  dc^ta  due  to  the  Orowa ;  and  to  satisfy  these,  goods,  bada 
<and  person  are  all  liable,  and  tiw  Uoda  even  in  the  hands  o^  a  hnt 
fde  purchaser,  for  a  taluabie  c^nsMenilioiL  Our  redUoa,  ia  dA 
part  ef  the  United  Kingdon^  wil  readily  excose  na4br  laewtiom'ng 
these' particulars,  asneooscary  to^ 


^  'Aiere  were  innumerable  casasof  this,  kind  r  and-  one  'in  pi— > 
w^Q  known,  in  whiph  the  dditor  destroyed  himarif  to  dsinteAlui 
cred^ors,  and  lefVhis,  or  rather  their,  land  to  his  heir. 
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cCivluch  no  honest  man  ever  did  in  fiict  arail  himself  and  wlac)r 
notoriously  is  only  beneficial  to  the  most  unprincipled  of  men  ^— to 
4aaia^d  Where  i$  the  consistency  of  protecting  the  landed' estate 
of  a  man  the  moment  he  dies,  while  you  leave  it  at  the  mercy  olf 
elegit  during  his  Ufetime>--or  to,  suggest  that  every  session  pro^ 
mu^gates^  and  of  necessity  must  promulgate  laws,  by  which  the 
*  /cNcs  qfattr  ancesiors  *  are  repealed,  and  their  *  xmsdan  *  disre-^ 
garded, — if,  indeed,  it  be  disre^rding  their  wisdom^  to  ^o  the 
very  things  wWch,  in  all  probaKlity,  they  would  have  bee|i  tog 
wise  to  Jeave  ux^done,  had-  they  beep  called  to  legislate*  in  cir- 
cumstances like  ours.  Nevertheless,  these  topics,  if  such  thqr 
may  be  termed,  were  eagerly  caught,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
clamour.  The  No^PoperyXiy  being  raised,  the  min^try  with 
which  Sir  'Samuel  Bomifly  was  connected  were  turned  out ;— » 
and,  on  the  day  of  their  resigning,  the  same  courtiers  (we  allude 
jto  the  secret  advisers  of  the  King  and  Royal  Family),  *  unable 
to  resist  the  abolition  of  the  Slave-Trade,  so  hateful  in  their 
sight,  consoled  themselves  for  its  being  extorted  from  them  on 
that  very  day,  by  rejecting  ^Hv  SamMerRomiUy's  bill. 

.  During  the  short  session  in  summer  1 807  which  soon^followocf^ 
he  renewed  his  efiPorts  with  exemplary  pei'scverance,and  succeeded 
in  carrying  a  portion,  but  the  most  material  part,  pf  the  former 
measure.  It  was  enacted,  by  the  47.  Geo.  lit.  sL  2.  c,  84,  thai, 
the  freehold  estates  of  persons  dccease<l,  who  were,  during  theif 
li&jdme,  traders  within  the  bankrupt  laws,  sliall  be  assets  for  the 
payment  of  their  simple  contract  debts,  preference  being  givcp 
to  their  specialty  debts*  How  nmch  soever  we  may  rejoice  at  so  ' 
^ise  and  just  a  bill  having  received  the  sanction  of  Parliament, 
it  is  not  very  easy  to  descry  the  consistency  of  tlie  silent  acquiesr 
jDCJXce  given  to  this  measure,  with  the  loiiJ  outcry  raised  agaiiut 
the  other  a  few  months  before.  '  ^ 

im  the  same  shoit  session.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  carried  another 
.  .act|  which  might  be  thought  to  trench  somewhat  on  parliamoQ- 
j:ary  jprivilcge;  and  indeed  would,-  in  all  probability,  have  beep 
thrown  outi  had  it  been  proposed  to  Parliament  alter  ihr6e 
years  additional  experience  had  taught  most  of  our  public  men 
far  higher  lessons  of  privilege.  Members  of  Pasliauieiit  had  a 
most  useless,  and  in  many  cases  oppressive,  right,  when  sued  in 
courts  of  equity,  of  receiving,  at  me  cost  of  the  [>Iaintiff,  a  copy 
of  the  biD  filed  against  them.     The  cxixjuse  of  this  not  being  air 

. .     ,         ■  .      [       \; .      .       lowed 

^  It  is  a  melancholy  but  unquestionable  fact,  that  hfs  Majesty, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  whole  of  Ae  Royal  FamDy  hane  (with 
dM  h«noMfaUe  excefitionof  theDuhe  of  Gloucester),  unifmrmiy  and 
ilJtt»(Jy  opposed  the  abolition  of  the  Siave'Trede.  The  courtiers 
Jt^ve  of  course  agreed. 
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bw^  in  costs  ^en  tli'e  suit  mns  determm^  in  fitvoor  oF  fbe 
phintiff,  fi  serious  burden  was  imposed  upon  every  one  dainiing^ 
fas  rights  against  tbose  having  privil^es  of  Pariiament^  a  hurthen 
quite  sufficient  to  prevent  die  suit,  mxeve  the  value  of  die  matter 
in, dispute  tras  inconsiderabfe,  or  where  (as  frequently  happens) 
several  ;nust  be  milde  parties  to  die  biQ  who  were  members  of 
ParKtaient  By  the  47.  Oeo.  UL  st.  2.  c.  40,  Sir  Samuel  Ro^ 
miBy  put  an  ena  to  this  odious  privikge,  as  far  as  regar<k  mem«* 
bars  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  next  subject  which  engaged  his  attendon,  is  so  closely 
eonnected  with  the  reforms  dbcussed  at  large  in  the  former  patt 
dr  this  ardde,  that  we  shall  not  enlarge  mrt^er  upon  it,  man 
meriel^  to  indicate  it.  Since  the  reign  of  £lizaboth  (8.  Eliz.  r.4.); 
^e  picking  of  pockets  had  been  punishable  as  a  capital  fdony  ; 
though,  for  a  long  time  past,  like  the  acts  already  discussed^ 
diis  penalty  never  had  been  inflicted,  unless  something  else  came 
out  a^nst  the  culprit.  By  the  48.  Oeo.  III.  c.  129,  this  of- 
feifite  is  made  a  felony  within  clergy,  and  punishable  with  trans^ 
portadon  or  imprisonment.  It  seems  strange  that  the  legisla^ 
ture  which  repealed  the  statute  of  Efizabem,  should,  immedi? 
ately  afterwards,  have  made  sudi  a  stand  against  the  repeal  of 
the  statutes  of  Anne,  William  III,*  and  George  II,  so  often  a- 
bove  referred  to.  The  argument  is  the  very  same  in  all  these 
cases;  and  it  was  treated  m  the  same  way  when  broached  in 
Parliament  Nevertheless,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  having  attempt- 
ed twice  to  carrv  diese  last  bills,  was  defeated  sometimes  in  tht 
one,  and  sometimes  in  the  other  House ;  so  that  the  objection- 
able  laws  remain  on  our  statute-book,  and  the  evil  practice  sdQ 
subsists,  in  foil  force.  With  a  discrimination,  however,  which  we 
must  rgoice  in,  without  pretending  to  comprehend  the  grounds 
of,  it,  the  same  persons  who  so  vehemently  and  successnillv  re- 
sisted the  innovadons  attempted  upon  the  statutes  of  King 
W^am  and  Queen  Anne,  have  sutlfered  Sir  Samuel  to  car^ 
ty  a  bill  rq)ealinff  the  capital  part  of  the  felony  created  by  th^ 
more  recent  act  18.  Geo.  II.  c.  27,  against  stealing  fit>m  bleach*- 
ing  grounds ;  and,  iwiiile  we  write,  intelligence  has  reached  us  oif 
his  having  been  permitted  to  carry  a  rq)eal  of  that  most  san- 
guinary and  disgracefol  law  (39.  Eliz.  c.  17.),  inflicting  the  pu- 
mshmcnt  of  death  on  soldiers  and  sailors  who  shall  oe  found 
b^^g  without  testimonials  of  their  discharge  j — a  law  whldk 
was  &r  too  barbarous  to  be  executed  later  than  a  very  few  years 
after  it  was  made. 

This 'Statement  of  the  seven  biUs  whidi  Sir  Samud  Rcmffljr 
has  succeeded  in  carrying,  and  of  the  four  in  •wbicb  lie  M 
felled,  may  serve  to  shcrw  die  reader,  not  previous^  aoyaaiigd 
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iirith  these  miatters,  whatthd  rent  ettort  k  <^  thoee  refonniog 
and  inncyvating  designs  about  which  he  n>ii8t  have  heard  so 
imidi*  He  wDl  prwably  rise,  from  the  conBideratUMi  of  the 
mibject,  with  a  conviction  that  no  clamours  were  ev^  rdsed 
upon  a  more  slender ^ound work  ;  and  will  feel  disposed,  after 
contemplating  the  sutn  of  his  legi^dadve  labours,  to  admii^ei 
for  his  exemj^iy  caution,  and  temperance,  and  wisdom,  the 
man,  whom  he  has  been  aecustomea  to  venerate  for  his  devo- 
tion to  the  cAuse  of  liberty,  and  to  love,  for  die  purity  of  his 
blamdess  life,  atid  the  cenerobs  warmth  of  his  feefings  towards 
his  fellow-creatures.  R-om  sufch  grateful  reflections,  we  would 
not  i-ashly  or  hastily  withdraw  the  reader  of  these  pages  to  the 
spectaple  he  wfll 'encounter,  upon  casting  his  eye  towards  the 
antagonists  of  this  eminent  legislator,  mit  our  «ketch,  feeMe  at 
the'^t,  would  be  still  more  imperfect^  if  w«  forgot  to  nxM^ 
that  they  who  thus  persecute,  with  tbek*  base  daniours,  the  od- 
thor  of  such  fnoderate  and  distnterested  reforms  as  we  have  been 
dfscnssing,--Mh'ev whb affect toholdup thispnofound  and practi« 
Cid  lawyer  as  a  thedfist  rashly  seeking  the  destruction  cS  £n^idi 
jurisprudence,  ^  they  who  Would  set  a  mob  uponMm  if  they  dunt^ 
fer  striving  to  render  the  people  toore  virtuotis^  niore  peaoeftd^ 
more  Orderly — without  any  party  view  or  bilLs  wbatsoeyer-*-(for 
the  faction  whose  cause  he  espouses  is  that  of  hia  country  and  his 
kind)-*-! — ^They,  aire  the  very  m€»i  who  for  Ae  last  twenty  years ' 
•have  been  tampering  with  every  principle '  and  tMilwark  of  the 
eonsUttttion, — I^v^lKng  about  them,  to  serve  party  and  personal 
interests,  all  the  fahdametital  laws  of  the  realiB,-^*«iupesKUng  the 
statutes  in  whidhtthe  Qnglish  gcyvierrmnent  is  emboQned,*''**^rio- 
latinff  the  solemn  compacts  between  prince  and  peopfe,  upon 
which  flie  throne  was  limited  to  the  reigning  ianiily»*--**inepeal- 
ing  the  safeguards  of  d»e  estates  annexed  to  the  Orovm,  in  order 
to  jramour,  tft  enridi,  the  individual  i^dio,  for  the  time,  hiq>penB 
to  Ivear  it,  :^^-:^nttltipiyiiig  eapi«i2ifdonies,  la  evder  ait  one  time 
to  crash  the  spirit  oS  the  people,  f  at  another,  to  pvotect  warn 
tirading  company  itif  itif  utfdue  gains^  ^^-^^and  (to  pMrover  mmi- 
bel^ss  lesser  ektrevilgatice«)  oviprsetciiig'  Ae-  HMst  aadent  mid 
Venerable  parts  of  tbe  law  of  the  land,  by  interfering  bciwem 
debtor  and  credStor)  kndlo^d  and  tenant^^^eBtroying  the  es- 
isting  contracts  «if  ^e  former,  and  the  eirtablished  securities  of 
tiiefitter.H 

'■*  '  ■  ■        I   ' <■  ■      I     i>    ■ ;    ■  '^ 

**  Habeas^€or{>i!is,i--^6iIl  of  Rights,  arc 

%  39.  Geo.  HL  t.  »B.  rq^eattn]^  1.  Ann,  st.  !•  c.  *r. 

t  ^^ra^ng  BiHs; 

{Biknk^Bflls. 
Tbe  B«ik  Nete  Bilb  iof  1811  aad  161&  Aft7« 
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AnT*  VIII.  Treroiis  in  the  Igbtnd  qflc€lmd^  Airing  the  Sunmer 
af  ike  year  tSlO.  By  Sir  Ggoeoe  'Mackeneie,  Bart.  4U>« 
OoDtftable  &  Co.  Edmburgh.  Longman  &  Co.  &c.  London. 
ISll, 

TcKLAND'is  periiapB  the  coxmtxj  in  the  wliole  world  where  avi- 
'''  lixation  has  proceeded  the  greats  length,  considering  the 
physical  difficulties  it  has  had  to  encounter.    In  a  remote  island, 
situate  on  the  fiothestveree  of  the  habitable  globes  encompassed 
by  polar  ice,  and  ravaged  by  volcanic  fire ;  in  a  climate  where 
'a  long  winter,  cold,  dark  ^id  tempestuous,  is  succeeded  by  a 
short  summer,  86  little  eenial  that  it  is  insufficient  to  ripen  grain 
of  any  species  :^-In  su<£  a  country,  it  is  wonderful  that  the  in- 
'^Mtry  of  man  has  been  able  to  do  more  than  to  supply  the  most 
.ittgent.of  his  wante.    Yet,  h«re,  leamipg  flourished  at  a  very  eaxw 
Iv periods  poedry.was  cuJtivated;  and  here  the  mythok^  of 
me  northern-  nations  was  first  reduced  into  a  systematic  tons. 
A  people,  nidependent  alid  firee,.  ^na^ing  their  own  laws,  and 
•chcNodng  thdr.own  magisUrates,  fiwnd,  in  the  possession  of  these 
laestiniwde  falesunfis,  what,i<^6  nusiretban  a  compensation  for 
.iail  the  physicel  evUs  which  thoy  endur^.    Accorain^ly,  while 
fei|daliysam^,jby  the  bloodshed  and  oppression,  to  whi<%  it  every- 
wfaafenTeurthv  retained  the  finest  ^ountries.of  Eun^e  in  a 
state  ofoarbarism  $^iberty  and  pea^ce,  with  leiraing  and  the  arts 
in>  their  tcain^  took  refiige  in  this  inhospitable,  clime ;  and  found, 
ott  die  coo&Ms  of  the  pobr  ^uircle^  an  air^ hun  whidi  the  plains 
oC  France  or  Italy  coold  not  hare  afforded. the^ift — a  memorable 
example,  how  nmoh  worse  the  sn&ruigs  are,  .produ4^  by  art, 
than  those  prddoced.by  nature.  .  . 

Icekmd^.indee^f  in  the  state  to  which  it  is  now  reduced, 
does  not  eidiiUt  so .  agresable  a  speptaeie.    The  physical  evils 
remain,  and*  pdrhaps,  h«re  iniMased  i  h^  the  por^  and  po- 
litical resopntesv  br  which .  their  bitterness  was  all^yedy  have 
•nearly  vanUttd« .  The  conauest  of  Icd^nd  by  Uie  NorwQgi«#i 
•pnnotsf  *  a«d  ^  the  txnion  ot  >Iofway ,  to  the  crown ,  <^  Den- 
joaric,  have-esiM(verlsd  Io^umI  into  the  poor  appendage  oS^n 
afaseiiite  nananoh.    In.tbe  ignorance  of  political  economy,  qft 
the^soAt^miptfer  k-vjiieh  alWi^  prevail^  i|i  aoidi  govemm^its^ 
evcA  the  means  devised  fi>r  pflooiotiij^  the  ^diwntage  of  this  ud- 
fortunate  island,  have  provea  fiitai  to  its  proq>erity ;  and  the  e^- 
"Clusire  privilege  ^a  oommewial  campnny  -'an  on^ne  cJsndi  de- 
structive  pow^,  that  eym  .the  wcakh  oflndia  is,  as  has  be^ 
found  by  exper}menl,,hardk  able  to  indthptand^  it-^uickly  prov- 
ed ruinous  to  Iceland.    The  arts,  however,  the  knowlecbe  and 
the  learning,  which  once  flourished  so  remaricaUy  in  that  island, 
•haVe  not  entirely  abandoned  it ;  and  diere  still  remains  modi  to 
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excite  and  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  an  enh'ghtened  traveOer.  TTie 
manners  of  civiKzed  nations,  however  /nnch  they  may  resemble  one 
another,  must  assume  a  different  a^ect  in  countries  of  which  the 
Tmt ural  historv  is  very  different  j  and  it  must  be  always  interesting 
to  observe,  when  the  change  is  groat,  how  the  former  of  these  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  me  latter,  and  how  they  contrive  to  di- 
minish the  evib  which  they  cannot  remove.  In  the  instance  of 
Iceland,  there  is  added  to  alFthis  the  peculiarities  of  its  natural 
history,  derived  from  the  extermive  operation  of  volcanic  fire. 

It  has  accordingly  been  three  times  visited  by  travellers  from 
Britain,  within  the  last  forty  years.  In  1772,  Sur  Joseph  Banks^ 
who  had  already  circumnavigated  the  globe,  thought  it  worth 
while  to  visit  the  shores  of  Iceland ;  being  willing,  it  would 
seem,  after  having  -seen  the  most  delightful  dwelling  of  savage 
life,  to  look  on  civilization  in  its  poorest  abode.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  Drs  Sohmder  and  lind,  and  by  M.  Von  Trofl,  who 
afterwards,  in  a  series  of  lettcArs,  gave  some  account  of  Iceland. 

lu  the  year  1789,  Iceland  was  again  visited  by  Sir  John 
Stanley,  accompanied  by  some  other  gentlemen,,  who  sailed  widi 
him  fW>m  Leith.  An  analj^is  of  the  water  of  the  Oeyser,  so  re- 
itiarkable  for  the  ^ticious  incrustations  it  produoes,  mode  l^ 
Dr  Black,  was  a  consequence  of  this  voyaM.  To  the  aocotmt 
of  this  analysis  w^^  added  a  letter  of  w  John  Stanley,  whidK 
caused  much  regret  that  the  author  of  sudi  a  livdy  and  piet«r« 
csmie  description  should*  not  bsre  favoured  the  puUic  widi  a 
failtr  account  of  Ws  observations. 

In  the  beginning  of  smmner  1810,  Sir  (George  Mackenzie^ 
accompanied  by  Dr  Holland  and  Mr  Bright^  performed  the 
same  voyf^e ;  and  the  volume  before  us  gives  an  account  of  die 
port  of  Ic^nd  visited  by  these  gentlemen.  Iceland  is  a  very 
large  island ;  but  its  coasts  only  are  inhalMted,  and  of  these  the 
part  that  is  most  accessible  and  best  knowii,  is  that  which 
fh)nts  the  south-west.  It  was  for  this  part  thu  o«r  trovdlets 
shaped  their  course ;  and  the  tract  they  virit^  comprehends 
an  extent  of  about  120  miles  in  length  a^mg  the  coast  in  a 
direcdcm  nearly  north'^west,  by  a  bradth  that  VHries  from  40 
to  20  miles.  In  a  country,  consisling  almost  entirely  of  rocks 
or  of  marshes,  where  there  are  no  readi,  the  horses  weak,  and 
the  people  stow,  enotien  most  needs  be  difficult;  and  to  hove 
visited  so  large  a  tract  of  country,  m  the  course  of  an  IcdMidic 
summer,  rerndftd  no  small  diaie  of  activity.  The  hue  of  the 
coast  beine  deq[>ly  indented  -fay  die  sea,  is,  m  foct,  much  longer 
than  c6uld  be  infesred  from  dM  raeasufes  abo^  menlfoned.  - 
Hie  south-west  comer  of  the  islaod  sends  oat. two  extensive 
promontories,  betn^^etn  winch  %^m^  fp^%  called  the  Eas^Fi^ 
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cfd^  19  iDduded.  The  south  ]|>roriioiHory,  calted  ^eGuUbringd 
Sjf^f  is  about  45  milea  long,  by  iO  or  itj  bro«d,  ahd  atrecdw 
es  a  little  to  the  south  of  west  The  northern  promontory^ 
fhe  SmrfeU  iSftssel,  or  the  district  of  Snowy  Mountains,  is  some* 
what  ioi)g^>  considerabW  broader^  and  nearly  p^iraliel  to  tlM^ 
i«rmcr.  The  distance  of  these  promrMitories,*  measui'cd  along 
the  bottom  of  the  gulph,  is  about  40  miles  in  a  straight  Mne^ 
Our  travellers  went  round  the  shores  of  these  promo^t^mes^ 
and  also  along  tliose  of  the  intervening  country,  besides  tra^ 
Terabff  them  in  several  directions,  and  extending  dieir  excur- 
^n  also  inland  north-east  to  the  Geyser,  and  east  to  H^da 
and  the  Obsidian  rock,  dii»tant  about  90  geographical  miles 
from  Beikovic^  the  place  where  th^  landed,  and  the  metropolis 
of  lodand,  sitoatodon  a  point  of  land  on  the  north  si(}e  of 
the  Guldbringi  Syisel 

i  This  is  the  countxy  examined  {  but  k  is  not  from  the  extent 
of  the  field,  but  from  the  ntinmteness,  the  accunu:y,  and  the 
adection  of  the  observations,  that  the  merits  of  a  traveller  are 
to  be  estimated.  In  this  respect,  great  jmiise,  we  think,  b 
due  to  Sir  Oeorge  Mackenzie  and  bis  associates*  The  objecta 
to  wbich  their  attenticm  has  been  directed,  appear  to  have  been 
wdl  dbosen ;  and  no  opportunity  has  been  lost  of  a<;qHiring  in- 
fbrmation  concerning  either  the  past  or  the  poreaent  state  cf  the 
ooMHry,  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  thdr  arts*  education, 
lawa,  &C; ;  or  coocefning  the.  natural  history  of  a  country  reo* 
dered  interesting  by^  the  very  eeverity  with  which  nature  bius 
txMted  it,  and^  the  uoparaUded  extent  to  which  votciwic 
fire,  has  carried  il8  ^)perations.  (te  the  spirit,  therdbre,  the 
activity,  and  the  judgment  with  which  these  travels  have  been 
coiMlucted,  we  mean  to  bestow  our  unqualified  approbation, 
and  to  pomt  them .  out  as  h^^  worthy  of  imitation.  The 
aficount  with  whidi  the  pubbc  is  here  presented,  is  written 
wiA  great  pktinnesa  and  simplicity.  The  narrative  is  dear 
imd  lively ;  and  the  pipture^  it  draws,  whether  moral  or  pky- 
rical,  carry  with  the|n  every  anpearance  of  accuracy  and  good 
faithh.  On  some  occasums,  Uie  detail  periiaps  ii  more  mi- 
nute than  was  quite  necestaYy  i  and  ciroumstanc^  are  now 
and  then  dwelt  om,  which,  though  they  might  affect  the  com-^ 
fevi  of  the  traveUera  at  the  time,,  do  not  throw  .much  light  ei- 
dier  upon  the  natural  or  mmral  hiilary  of  the  countty.  Yel» 
this  does  not  freqoaitly  occuri  and  as  it  oqIt  makes  the  pio* 
tore  more  complete,  and  servea  as  a  security  that  nothing  v^ 
fmal  if  omitted,  it  is  in  reaU^  better  than  the  qjposite  a« 
tieme,  where  a  nariativa,  meagre  and  bare  of  circiuiwianoes, 
dways  prodocea  a  snspiqra  that  aomeduugf  oisenti^,  «nd  ta^dr 
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to  develop  characters^  moral  or  physical»  has  been  omitted. 
Ve  shall  first  present  our  readers  with  an  account  of  what  re- 
lates to  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  next  of  what  re- 
spects the  natural  history  of  the  country. 

On  landing  at  Rdkavici  they  were  received  with  kindness  and 
hospitality;  aad  as  it  was  yet  too  early  in  the  season  (7th  May) 
for.aetting  out  on  any  distant  excursion,  they  remained  diere  wt 
aome  time,  and  had  an  opportunity  .of  becomi^ig  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  prindpid  people,  &inonjE  whom  they  found  several  men 
of  learning  and  information.  Tney  gave  aoall  to  the  ladies  at 
Reikavic,  of  which  the  account  is  amusing,  as  it  shows  how 
differently  the  same  object  is  pursued  in  different  situations. 
At  length,  diey  became  impatient  to  set  out  $  and  in  this  first 
tour  they  walked  on  foot,  and  onlv  used  horses  for  carrying  their 
baggage.  A  young  man  who  had  been  educated  as  a  priest,  an<i 
who  spoke  Xatin  tolerably  well,  was  hired  to  attend  them  as  their 
guide. 

*  Early  in  the  morning,  *  says  Sir  George,  *  the  preparation  for 
4>ur  journey  began  ;  but  the  motions  of  the  Icelanders  were  so  slow, 
and  there  were  so  many  discussions  about  distributing  the  loads 
pn  the  horses,  that  it,  was  past  two  in  the  afternoon  before  all  was 
ready.  The  pack-saddles  consist  of  square  pieces  of  light  spungy 
turf  cut  from  the  bogs.  These  are  tied  on  With  a  rope ;  and  a  piece 
•f  wood,  fitted  to  the  horse's  back  with  a  peg  projecting  from  each 
4ide,  b  fastened  over  the  turf^  and  from  these  pegs  the  bagsage  Is 
suspended.  The  Icelanders  pretend  to  be  vtry  nice  in  balancmg  the 
loads ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  ever  travelled  two  miles  without 
stopping  ten  times  to  rectify  the  basgage.  When  all  the  horses  are 
loaded,  they  are  fastened  to  each  other,  head  to  tail,  and  thus  pro- 
ceed in  order^  The  horses  are  very  hardy,  and  patient  of  fatigue, 
but  easily  startled.  Every  Icelander,  of  whatever  rank,  can  shoe  a 
horse ;  (he  shoe's  are  plain,  and  the  nails,  which  are  very  large,  are 
driven  firmly  through  the  hoof,  and  carefully  doubled  over.  In  tliis 
simple  state  the  shoes  remain  firm,  till  worn  out  or  broken.  Travel- 
lers always  carry  a  supply  of  shoes  and  nails  on  long  journeys^. 
When  iron  is  scarce,  the  horns  of  sheep  are  made  use  of  for  horse 
^hoes. '  The  day  we  set  out  on  was  fine ;  but  snow  showers  were  fal- 
ling on  the  mountains  round  us.  We  passed  through  a  bare,  dismal 
country,  among  low  hills;  till,  not  far  from  Ha'vnejiord^  we  entered  a 
rough  path,  where  we  saw  the  first  marks  of  subterraneous  fire.  The 
melted  masses  of  lava  seemed  to  have  been  heaved  up  in  every  di* 
Section,  and  had  assumed  all  sorts  of  fantastic  forms ;— on  every  side 
chasms  and  caverns  presented  themselves.  When  we  lea*^  expected 
i^  we  descried  the  town  of  Haxmefiord  situated  in  the  mid^t  of  the 
flnra,  and  so  placed,  that  the  houses  obtamed  complete  shelter  from 
masses  pf  matter  that  had  formerly  carried'  destruction  in  their 
course. ' 
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Tlie  following  account  seems  well  cdcnlated  to  give  an  idea 
of  an  Icelandic  landscape,  and  of  the  face  of  difs  Terjr  singular 
country. 

*  Havinf  passed  a  low  ridge  of  hills,  we  descended  into  a  valley 
filled  with  lava,  which  is  connected  with  that  about  Havnefiord,  and 
Bas  evidently  proceeded  from  the  same  source*  Along  the  edge  of 
this  we  travelled  for  about  two  miles,  and  then  becaa  to  ascmd  a 
ridge  covered  with  light  slags.  We  observed  that  Uie  lava  had  nm 
down  on  the  east  side  of  the  vidley,  and,  in  somtf  i^aces,  it  appeared 
as  if  it  had  ascended*.  The  ascending  of  lava  is  a  well  kaown  fiurt^ 
though  in  examining  a  cold  mass,  this  circumstance  strikes  an.  inex- 
perienced observer  as  something  wonderful.  .  It  is  caused  hy  the 
formation  of  a  ci;iut  on  the  cooling  of  the  sur&ce;  and  a  case  or  tube 
being  thus  produced,  the  lava  rises  in  the  same  manner  as  water,  in 
a  pipe.  Beyond  this  spot  we  saw  the  most  dreadful  effects  of  sub- 
terraneous heat  all  around  us  ;  and,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  over ' 
a  wide  extended  plain,  nothing  appeared  to  relieve  it  from  the  black 
rugged  lava,  whiph  had  destroyed  the  whole  of  the  district.  The 
surface  was  swelled  into  knobs,  from  a  few  feet  in  diameter  to  forty  or 
fifty,  many  of  which  had  burst,  and  disclosed  caverns  lined  with 
melted  matter  in  the  form  of  stalactites.  Near  this  place  we  went 
to  visit  a  cave  which  had  been  described  to  us.  It  was  nothing  more 
than  an  extensive  hollow,  formed  by  one  of  those  blisters  or  bubbles 
in  tlie  lava,  hundreds  of  which  we  had  walked  over.  The  bottom  of 
it  was  covered  with  ice,  and  numerous  icicles  hung  from  the  roOf. 
The  distance  to  the  farther  end  was  55  yards  ;  the  height  not  more 
than  7  or  8  feet.  The  inside  was  lined  with  melted  matter  disposed 
in  many  singular  forms. 

*  In  our  progress  to-day,  we  passed  by  the  source  of  the  river  Kald- 
aa,  which  is  a  large  basin  at  the  bottom  of  a  hollow,  into  which  numen* 
oas  streams  empty  themselves.  Afler  running  about  two  miles,  this 
river  entirely  disappears,  and  is  lost  amons  the  laVa.  We  met  with 
a  number  of  liule  craters,  in  a  stream  of  lava  less  rugged  than  the 
rest.  In  one  of  them,  the  melted  matter  had  formed  a  sort  of  dome» 
about  25  feet  in  diameter,  and  open  at  one  side.  Within,  it  was 
Imed.  with  an  assemblage  of  stalactites,  hanging  in  groups,  very 
curious  and  fantastic. 

'  The  houses  of  the  Icelanders  are  all  constructed  nearly  on  the 
same  plan.  An  outer. wall  of  turf,  about  four  feet  and  a  half  hi|^  and 
six  feet  thick,  encloses  all  the  apartments.  On  the  side  fadng  the 
south  are  doors  serving  as  entrances  to  the  dwelling-house,  smithy, 
dairy,  &c.  From'  the  door  of  the  house  is  a  long  narrow  passage^ 
into  which,  on  each  side,  the  different  apartments  open.  Between 
each  of  these  is  a  thick  partition  of  turf ;  and  every  apartment  has  a 
separate  roof,  through  which  light  is  admitted  by  pieces  of  glass  fb^  ^ 
pr  five  inches  square.  The  principal  rooms  of  the  better  sort  dl 
bouses  have  windows  in  front,  consisting  of  sev^al  panes  of  glals. 
The  turf  walls,  the  earthen  tioon  damp  and  fikhy,  make  the  smell 
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insupportable.  There  it  no  mode  of  ventilalmg  unj  part  of  tha 
house.  The  cottages  of  the  poorest  people  are  so  very  wretched^ 
that  it  is  i^v^nderful.  how  any  thing  in  the  human  forn)  can  breathe 
in  them. '  .    . 

We  ought  not  to  be  astonished  at  this  want  of  cleanliness/ 
In  such  a  climate  as  Iceland,  warmth  and  shelter  are  the  arti- 
cles of  firbt  necessity^  to  the  attainment  of  which  every  thing 
must  be  sajcrxficed ;  and  more  ^ill  in  architecture  thap  faUs  to 
the  share  of  a  rude  people,  is  required  in  such  circumstances  to 
reconcile  airiness  with  warmth.  In  a  country  too,  subject  al- 
inoet  to  perpetual  tempests,  this  difficulty  is  greatly  increased. 
The  hoveb  m  Iceland,  we  have  no  doubt,  are  very  bad,  but 
probably  not  worse,  aUowing  for  the  greater  scantiness  of  re^ 
sources,  and  the  greater  severity  of  climate,  than  are  to  be  met 
with  in  a  country  with  which  we  presume  that  Sir  Georgo 
Mackenzie  is  weH  acquainted ; — hovdb,  in  the  wretchedness  and 
poverty  of  which,  have  been  reared  many  of  those  brave  and[ 
ftardy  men,  to  whom  the  military  glory  of  Great  Britain  owed' 
no  small  share  of  its  support. 

A  visit  to  a  clergyman,  Mr  Hialtalin,  at  Suarbar,  presents  a 
more  pleasant  picture  than  the  preceding. 

*  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  *  says  Sir  Oeorge^  *  we  had  mucti 
conversation  with  our  worthy  host,  who  spoke  Latin  exceedingly 
welL  We  obtained  some  interesting  information  relative  to  his  pa- 
rish ;  and  had  much  reason  to  admire  his' paternal  dare  of  the  flock 
committed  to  his  charge.  In  a  population  varying  from  200  to  210 
there  are  15  married  couples.  The  annual  number  of  births  is  ?  ; 
of  deaths  6  or  7  ;  of  marriages  not  quite  so  much  as  1.  The  parisli 
is  16  English  miles  in  length,  and  10  in  breadth ;  so  that  the  popula- 
tion does  not  exceed  I  i  to  a  square  mile. 

*  We  were  gratified  with  the  sight  <^  Mr  Hialtalin^s  parish-regis- 
ter, in  which  is  an  entry  made  annually  of  the  state  of  each  &mily 
iki  the  parish.  Under  the  head  of  each  family  were  entered,  in  se- 
parate columns,  the  condition  of  each  individual  their  age — wfae^. 
ther  confirmed  or  not — whether  con^municants  or  not — whe&er  able, 
to  read'i— general  conduct— abilities,  &o. ;  also.a  list  of  the  books  be^ 
lolling  to  each  family.  * 

In  every  situation,  but  especially  in  such  a  one  as  Iceland^ 
where  the  comforts  of  life  are  so  few,  a  pa3tor  like  Mr  Hialtdin 
roust  be  of  inestimable  value.  He  must  appear  as  a  firiend  and. 
a  &th^ ;  as  an  angel  sent  from  heaven,  to  dispd,  by  the  light  of 
veljeion  and  truth,  Uie  evils  by  whidi  his  Aodc  is  so  closely  sur- 
rovd^.  Me  himself,  in  the  midst  of  contiuudi  hardship  and 
privation,  enj<^s  the  great  akivant^e  of  occttpyin^  a  place 
where  no  distinction  is  to  be  obtained  but  by  me  faithii^  di^^ 
Aarge  of  his  duty.  K  the  ministers  of  religion  shall  ever  be  ar^ 
nifiged  according  to  their  real  useiulnew  snd  importance  to  the 
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^rorld,  how  many  Bishops  and  Cardiiialis  will  doff  their  mitr» 
and  their  hats  berpre  ^e  priest  of  Suafdar ! 

The  foUoWtng*  will  give  a  tolerably  good  notion  of  the  manner 
of  living  6f  the  people  of  the  better  sort.  Sir  George  and  hi^ 
friends  made  a  visit  at  the  house  of  the  Cfiief-justfee  Stephenson. 
.  *  We  were  received  very  cordiaQy,  but  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  form ;  and  were  ushered  into  the  best  room  by  Mr  Stephenson^ 
who  met  us  at  the  door.  Almost  ihmiediately  after  we  had  seated 
Ourselves,  the  ladies  of  the  famify  made  their  appearance ;  and  we 
had  coffee,  wine;  biscmty  and  English  cheese,  set  before  us*  Thm  x 
was  merely  a  prelude  toJ  a  more  substantial  dinner,  or  rather  supper^ 
which  was  brought  in  at  eight  o'clock^  Itr  consisted  of  boiled  salmon, 
baked  muttcti,  potatoes  (from  England),  sago  and  cream,  Limdonr 
porter,  and  excellent  port  wine.  We  had  no  doubt  that  the  ladies, 
who  had'  prepared,  and  brought  in  the  dishes,  would  partake  of  them  ; 
and  on  our  declining  to  take  our  seats  before  they  had  placed  them- 
selves at  table,  we  were  surprised  when  told  they  had  idready  dined.. 
The  females  of  the  highest,  as  well  as  of  the  lowest  rank,,  as  in  for- 
mer times  in  our  own  country,  seem  to  be  regarded  as  mere  servants.^ 
During  the  repast,  our  hostess  stood  at  the  door  with  her  arms  a- 
kirobbir  lookihg  at  us ;  while  her  daughter,  and  another  young  wo- 
man, were  acti^ly  employed  in  changing  the-  plates,  and  running^ 
backwards  and  forwards  for  whatevei"  waa  wanted.  Occasionally  her 
ladyship  assisted  in  the  rites  of  hospitality  ;  and  next  day,  when  re- 
straint was  somewhat  worn  off,  she  and  the  young  ladies  chatted  andf 
joked  with  us,  laughing  heartily  at  our  broken  Icelandic,  which  #aaf 
mixed  with  Englidi  and  broken  Daniish,  neither  of  which  they  un« 
derstood.  * 

The  husbandry  of  tceland  consists  entirely  in  the  ftiSmg^ 
ment  of  stock,  as  no  corn  is  produced  in  the  island.  T^e  crop 
of  grass  scorns' in  many  pkees  to  be  considerable,  though  not' 
Ready  what,  by  proper  attention,  it  might  be  rendered.  They 
begin  to^.cttt  their  hay  about  the  end  of  July  }  but  ISr  Geofgo 
ob^rvesi  that  he  did  ndt  tiee  any  fidd  m  which  plants  eilh^ 
useless,  or  very  little  nutritious,  were  not  equal  in  quantity  to 
those  of  greater  value.  AH  are  cut  do  wa  together  by  meaiis  of  a 
short  narrow  scythe,  with  which  the  Icelanders  worfc  eiqpedfr' 
tibu^y  and  neatly.'*  The  rest  of  the  prbcess  is  much  the  same 
as  wmi  OS  in  Scotland.-  The  htty  h  kept  chkAy  for  the  cows  f 
but,  in  ^ci^e  weather,  a  little  js  deak  ont  to  the  sheep  and 
horses.  Wheh  the  whole  h  got  in,  a  festival  like  our  harvest- 
home  takes  place.  Drahting  seans  to  tie  the  specieft  of  unlove-* 
ment  most  wanted. 

The  cattle,  in  point  of  si^  ^d  appearance,  ate  tery  lake  the 
largest  of  our  Hi^httid  sorts,  exc^  uiat  they  have  sddom  horns/ 
Ther  iheep  appear  to  be  nearly  tiic  same  with  the  oM  hreeA 
in  the  Hig^dEUKte  of  Scothmd,  now  nearly  extinct.    The  bor«a 
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Are  teceedinjr  good!  Th^  lu^.accv^stqmfd  to  .scramble  slowly 
through  the  bogs  and  over  tlie  rocks,  and  to  dart  rapidly  for<^ 
ward  whenever  they  cqme  to  dry  and  even  ground*  In  travel* 
ling,  each  of  the  party  nas  generally  two  pr  three  horses  with  him^ 
and  he  changes  from  one  to  another  as  they  become  tired. 

The  w^es  given  to  servants,  male  and  temale,  are  from  four 
to  six  rixdoUars  a-year,  with  food  and  clotliing.  The  nxdoUar, 
which  is  papci*,  is  worth  48*  English  at  par ;  but  the  govern*  ' 
ment  piqc>er  is  greatly  depreciated,  and  a  guinea  of  gola  passes 
^fbr  fiiteen  of  these  dollars.  The  rulers  ot  Iceland  have  not,  it 
would  seem,  discovered  the  expedient  which  does  so  much  cre- 
dit to  the  wisdom  of  the  Britisn  senate,  ttat  ot  prcveritinff  the 
depreciation  of  the  paper  by  penal  statutes.  Every  £lng» 
such  as  weaving,  spinning,  knitting,  forging  horse-shoes.  Sue* 
is  done  at  home,  and  forms  the  household  w^ork  in  the  lonfl^ 
dismal  winter  of  that  climate.  The  extent  of  this  home  mam? 
facture  is  doubtless  the  reason  why  clotliing  is  a  part  of  the  wages 
of  labour :  such  articles,  in  many  of  the  situations  in  Iceland^ 
cannot  be  had  easily  to  purchase.  While  the  people  are  occu- 
•  j>ied  in  these  different  works,  one  generally  reads  aloud  from  their 
tales  and  histories.  Most  families  are  supplied  with  sudi  books^ 
which  they  are  careful  to  exchange  with  one  anothen 

The  article  on  the  education  and  literature  of  tlie  Icelanders 
is  by  Or  Holland ;  and  wiU  be  considered  as  singularly  interest* 
hg  by  all  who  love  to  see  the  desire  of  RnowletlgcJ  the  great 
characteristic  of  man,  going  with  hun,  to  console  and  elevate 
bis  mind  in  the  most  remote  and  forlorn  situatipns.  A  preli- 
minary dissertation,  by  the  sam^  gentleman,  on  the  ancient  his- 
tory of  Iceland,  displays  great  ingenuity  and  research ;  and  Wa 
i%gret  that  we  have  uot  bepn  able,  for  want  of  room,  to  make 
wr  readers  acquainted  with  iu  *  At  th^  present  time,'  Jit 
Holland  remarks,  *  tliere  are  many  individuals  living  cm  this 
^  remote  spot,  and  from  th^ir  situation  exposed  to  uiiiumerable 

*  privations,  whose  talents  and  acquirements  would  ^accf  the 

*  most  refined  circles  of  civilized  society*  The  busine«s  of  cdu-» 
^  cation  is  systematically  carried  on  among  all  ranks  of  tlie  inha<* 
^  bitants ;  and  the  degree  of  information  existing,  even  among 

*  the  lower  classes,  is  probably  greater  than  iu  oiwo'st  any  part 

*  of  Continental  Europe. ' 

At  present,  the  school  at  Bessastcd  is  the  only  j'egulai'  esta« 
blishment  in  Iceland,  for  what  m^  be  accounted  academical 
education.  It  con^sists  of  three  masters,  and  twen^-four  scho« 
lars  I  and  the  head  master,  or  Lcctoc  llieologias,  has  an  ailnual 
salary  of  600  rixddlars.  At  tliis  time,  the  person  who  held  that 
lUuation  was  Steingrim  Jonson,  a  man  of  ability  and  learning* 
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The  school  is  furnished  with  a  Bbrary  of  twe^re  to  fourteen  hun- 
dred volumes,  containing  some  good  editions  of  the^trlassics ; 
and^  beside  books  in  Icelandic  ad  Danish,  a  considerable  num- 
ber in  German,  and  some  in  English  and  French. 

Of  the  stndents  educated  here,  a  few  are  sent  to  prosecute 
their  studies  at  the  University  of .  Copenhagen :  the  rest  are 
Jiirobably  mostly  fettled  in  Iceland,  as  Danish  priests.  Even  in 
this  profound  solitude,  and  entn^  seclusion  from  all  literary  so- 
ciety, frequent  instances  occur,  of  men  who  retain  their  ardour 
for  study,  and  pursue  it  successfully  through  life.  This  so  oflen 
liappens,  Dr  Holland  says,  that  it  may  be  r^rded  as  a  pheno- 
Inenon  requiring 'a  particular  explanation.  The  leisure  afforded 
1)y  the  long  winter  of  Iceland,  he  suggests  as  one  of  the  most 
'dDvi<3us  causes  that,  by  affording  an  opportunity,  may  produce 
B  t:iste,  for  mental  improvement.  We  must  be  permitted  to  re- 
mark, however,  that  without  a  strong  predisposition  to  such  ex- 
ertions, the  opportunity  which  retirement  aftbrds  wiH  be  foimd 
'of  little  avail.  Even  in  academical  institutions  kindly  intended 
'to  remove  every  cause  of  distraction,  anxiety  or  care,  that 
could  turn  away  the  mind  from  the  steady  pursuit  of  science  or 
literature,  hbw  rarely  is  an  effect  produced  that  corresponds  to 
tho  benevolent  intentions  of  the  founder  \  If  amidst  the  cold 
and  the  damp,  the  darkness  and  the  tempests  of  the  pokr  circle, 
such  effects  more  frequendy  arise,  it  mu^t  proceed  from  some 
favourable  structure  of  the  mind,  or  some  happy  combination  of 
external  causes,  with  which  we  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted. 

Concerning  the  diffUsion  of  knowledge  among  the  fower  rank9, 
T)r  Holland  observes,  that  it  is  a  very  rare  thing  to  meet  with  an 
Icelander  who  is  unable  to  read  and  write,  or  who  does  not  pos- 
sess cbnsiderable  intellk(ence  on  aU  satgects  which  he  has  any 
access  to  exiimine.  •  The  instruction  of  his  children, '  he  adds, 
'^  forms  one  of  his  stated  occupations ;  and  while  the  little  earth«i 

*  hut  which  he  inhabits  fs  almost  buried  in  the  snow,  and  while 

*  darkness  and  desolation  are  spread  universally  around,  the 

*  light  of  an  oil  lamp  illumines  the  page  from  which  he  reads 

*  to  his  family  the  lessons  of  knowledge,  religion  and  virtue. ' 
Tlie  importance  that  is  attached  to  knowledge  by  all  rankls,  is 
attested  by  a  very  singular  article  in  the  ecclesiastical  code  of  this 
country,  which  grants  to  the  bishops,  or  even  the  inferior  clergy, 
the  power  of  preventing  any  marriage  where  the  woman  is  un- 
able to  read. 

,  ITie  books  in  the  possession  of  the  lower  classes  are  chiefly 
of  fi  religious  nature.  In  many  parishes,  there  is  a  small  library 
belonging  to  the  church,  frdm  which,  under  the  superintendance 
of  the  priest,  every  family  in  the  district  may  derive  some  little 
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addition  to  its  means  of  instruction  and  improvement.  How 
wonderful  is  all  this  in  a  country,  where  nature,  aided  by  th^ 
utmost  eiforts  of  human  industry,  seems  barely  adequate  to  pro- 
vide for  the  articles  of  first  necessity  ! — Is  it  because  intellectual 
enjoyment  is  the  only  luxury  that  the  plac^  affords  ? — 

Tiie  attainments  of  the  kelanders,  witli  respect  to  languages, 
are  very  wonderful,  and  ai*e  among  the  circumstances  that  most 
forcibly  attract  the  attention  of  a  strau^r.  .  *  He  sees  men 
^  whose  habitations  bespeak  a  condition  little  removed  from  the 

*  savage  state ;  men  who  arc  deprived  of  almost  every  comfort^ 
^  and  who,  amid  the  storms  of  the  surrounding  ocean,  seek  in 
^  their  little  boats  the  scanty  provi^on  on  wiiich  their  families 
^  depend.  Among  these  very  men  he  finds  au  acquaintance 
^  with  the  classic^  writings  of  antiauity,  a  taste  formed  on  the 
^  models  of  Greece  and  Home,  and  a  susceptibility  to  ail  the 

*  beauties  which  these  models  disclose.     While  traversing  thp 

*  country,  he  is  often  attended  by  guides  who  can  comnumicate 

*  with  him  in  Latin  ;  and,  arriving  at  his  place  of  rest  for  th^ 
^  night,  he  not  unfrequently  draws  forth  from  his  little  sniithjr 
'  a  man  who  addresses  him  in  Latin,  with  great  fluency  and 
'^  elegance.  The  Icelanders  abound  in  poetical  compositions ; 
•*  history  is  also  a  favourite  stndy  with  them  j  but  it  is  remark- 

*  able,  that  in  science  and  pliilosophy  the^  are  not  at  all  dis- 
^  tinguished. '  Dr  Holland  accounts  for  this  last  circumstance, 
by  supposing  that  the  confusion  iir  which  the  natunU  history  of 
the  counby  appears,  manifesting  the  action  of  so  many  un- 
Icnown  and  astonishing  powers,  uie  operation  of  which  seems  so 
little  sul^ected  to  rule,  and  so  little  guided  by  analogy,  has  over- 
whelmed their  understandings,  and  disappointed  aJJ  attempts  at 
generalization.  It  is  certain,  that  the  Icelanders  are  very  su- 
perstitious, which  is  no  doubt  the  consequence  of  living  in  die 
midst  of  a  terrible  and  disorderly  iicene,  where  the  facts  can- 
not be  reconciled  with  one  another.  We  shjill  conclude  this 
head  with  Dr  Holland's  remark,  *  that  this  disparity  of  physical 

*  and  moral  circumstances  is  an  interesting  fact,  not  only  in  the 

*  history  of  Iceland,  but  in  that  of  die  human  species.  While 
^  the  calamities  of  internal  warfare,  and  the  oppression  of  ty- 
^  rannical  governments  have  clouded  with  ignorance  and  bur- 
^  barity  countries  on  which  the  sun  of  nature  sheds  his  brightest 

*  beams,  the  possession  of  Peace,  of  Pditical  Liberty,  apd  wqll 
^  order^  Laws,  has  ^iven  both  intellectual  and  moral  exaltation 
**  to  a  community  which  has  its  abode  on  the  very  confines  of 

*  the  habitable  globe. ' 

The  natural  history  (^  Iceland  contains  a  great  number  of 
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tare  and  interesting  objects.  Among  these  we  may  reckon  the 
Biilphur-mounfains;  one  of  which,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Gruldbring6  district,  is  described  by  Sir  George  Mdckenzie.  At 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  there  was  a  bank  coniix)8ed  of  clay  and 
sulphur,  with  steam  issuin^^  from  all  parts  of  iu  From  a  ridge 
Inmtcdiately  above  it,  under  which  was  a  deep  hollo^,  &  pro- 
fusioil  of  vi^ur  arose,  and  a  confused  noise  was  heard,  of  boil* 
ing  and  flashing,  joined  to  the  roaring  of  steam  escaping  from 
crevices  In  the  rock.  The  opposite  side  of  the  mountain  wafe 
covered  with  sulphur,  and  clay  of  a  white  or  yellowish  colouf. 
From  whatever  spot  the  sulphur  was  removed;  steam  instantlV 
escaped  ;  and,  in  n^any  places,  the  sulphur  wais  b6  hot  that  they 
tould  scarcely  touch  iu  From  thd  slnell  it  appeared  that  the 
fitealm  was  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphurated  hydroiTeii6 
gas.  When  the  thermometet  was  sunk  a  few  inches  into  thfe 
clay,  it  rose  almost  to  tfie  bcnling  point.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
lioUow,  they  found  a  caldron  of  mud  and  watef  boiling  with 

Seat  vehemence.  *  The  ihud  was  in  constant  agitation,  and  ofteh 
rown  up  to  the  height  of  6  or  8  feet  In  some  places  thfe 
ciuantity  of  Bulphiir  was  very  great,  and  formed  a  smooth  crusC, 
beautifulhychrystallized,  and  from  ff<]^uarter  of  an  inch  to  severii 
inches  in  thickness.  Thd  violence  with  which  the  steam  issueis 
through  the  ctevices  of  the  rock  is  in  some  pkc^  so  great, 
that  the  noise  maybe  heard  at  the  distance  of  several  mile^. 
The  visit  to  this  place  was  not  without  danger.  The  sensai- 
tions,  says  Sir  George,  of  a  person  standing  on  a  support  which 
leebly  sustains  him  over  an  abyss  where  fire  and  brimstone  are 
in  dreadfiil  and  incessant  action  ;-i^having  before  him  tremen- 
dous proofs  bf' what  is  going  onbeneatli; — enveloped  in  thick 
-vapours,  and  stunned  with 'thundering 'noises; — are  hardly  to 
be  conceived  by  one  who  has  not  experienced  theni. 
•  Their  next  visit  was  to  the  hot  springs  of  Geyser,  situated 
considerably  inland,'  and*  more  than  60  miles  east  of  Reikiavii*. 
They  are  in  a  valley  of  considerable  size,  and  oh  the  side  of  the 
river.  The  principal  fountain,  the  great  Geyser,  is  in  the  mid- 
dle 6f  a  small  eminence,  which  extends  all  round  it,  and  is  about 
7  fett  highw  The  basin  in  the  middle  is  of  an  oval  form,  56  feet 
Jn  the  loilgcst' diameter,  and  46  in  the  shortest  This  basin, 
when  they  artived,  was  full  of  hot  water,  with  a  little  runnidg 
6ut  at  one  side*  After  examining  some  of  the  fountains  in  the 
tiei^bourhood,  of  which  there  are  several,  they  returned  to  the 
^at  Geyser,  where  they  were  alartned  by  a  sound  like  the  dis- 
tant discharge  of  artillery,  and  the  shaking  of  the  ^und.  The 
Vp.ter,  after  neaving  several  timesi  suddenly  arose  m  a  large  co- 
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Sumn,  accompanied  by  clouds  of  steam,  to  the  height  of  10  or 
12  feet.  Tlie  column  then  seemed  to  burst,  and,  sinldnff  down, 
.caused  the  water  to  overflow  in  considerable  quantity.  This  wo^s 
followed  by  a  succession  of  jets,  to  the  number  of  18,  some  of 
^em  rising  to  the  height  of  50  feet.  After  &e  last  of  thesc^ 
the  water  ^sappeared  from  l3ie  basin,  and  sunk  within  a  pipp 
About  10  feet  wide,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  it«  The  perpendv- 
•cular  depth  of  the  basin  is  about  3  feet,  and  that  of  the  pipe 
appeared  to  beiU^out  60.  At  29  minutes  past  6  in  tlie  evenings 
tne  pipe  was  full,  and  the  water  being  within  reach,  its  tempera- 
iture  was  found  to  be  209*.  No  great  jet,  however,  took  place  for 
•SL  long  tim*.  *  We  pitched  our  tents, '  says  Sir  George,  •  at  the 
•distance  of  about  100  yards  from  the  Geyser,  find  determined  to 
Jkeep  watch  by  turns  during  the  night.  *  About  4  in  the  mornr 
ing,  Mr  Bright,  who  happened  to  hare  the  watch,  ^ve  the  ar 
larm ;  and  we  saw  water  thrown  up^  «]id  steam  issumg  witli  a 
tremendous  noise,  from  a  place  within  50  yards  of  us,  which 
.we  had  not  before  rcmarkeoL  Hiere  was  little  water ;  but  .th(e 
force  with  which  the  steam  escaped*  piodMced  a  wj^ite  .cojumn  of 
6pray  and  vapour  at  least  60  feet  bi^.  We  emoyed  this  asto- 
nishing and  beautiful  spectade  till  7  o'clock^  waen  it  gradually 
-disappeared.  We  conjectured  this  to  be  the  fiMUitain  which  Sir 
John  Stanley  has  called  the  New  Gey«er.  * 

The  beautiful  and  variegated  petriiflctions  which  surround  tl^ 
■Geysers  have  been  often  ^escribed ;  the  leaves  of  birch  and  wil- 
Jow  are  seen  converted  imto  white  stone,  in  a  state  Qf  the  moi^fe- 
perfect  preservation,  every  fibre  being  entire.  Gi'^ufs^  rushes, 
.and  masses  of  peat,  are  in  tlie  same  condition.  On  the  outside 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Geyser,  the  depositions,  owing  to  the  splasi)- 
ing  of  the  wr.tcr,  are  rough,  and  have  been  compared  to  tU/B 
heads  of  cauliflower.  The  inside  of  the  basin  is  ^comparatively 
smooth  ;  and  the  matter  fomjiing  it  is  qiore  compact  and  dense 
than  the  exterior  crust.  Sir  Geoi^ge  and  his  friepds  carried  at£ 
a  great  quantity  of  these  curious  specimens ;  of  whi^^h  he  h^ 
presented  a  very  fine  coDectioa  tQ  the  Roys^  Sojciety  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

It  was  not  till  the  night  after  the  explosion  ju^  mentioned, 
that  they  had  the  satisfaction  to  aee  the  GreaJ:  Geyser  display  its 
utmost  magnificence.  This  happened  about  mi.dnight.  At 
that  seas()n  of  the  year  tliere  ivas  light  enough  to  render^  the 
whole  visible;  and  the  effect  wjjs  more  striking,  perhaps,  from 
the  partial  obscurity.  The  fountain  threw  4ip  (^  ii^ccession  of 
,  inagnificent  jets,  the  hiffhest  of  which  reached  to  the  height 
^ff  90  feet. 

I'l^e  internal  structure  necessary  to  produce  those  singular  ijl- 
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ternatiotis  of  activity  and  rest,  even  supposing  a  sufficicncr  of 
water  and  of  heat  to  be  provided,  is  not  easily  conceived.    That 
the  elasticity  of  vapour  is  the  great  agent,  and  that  the  Geyser 
is  a  natural  steatn  engine  cannot  be  Questioned.     A  great  quan- 
tity of  steam  is  always  thrown  up  witn  the  water;  and,  in  some 
of  the.  smaller  fountains,  bursts  of  steam  are  sometimes  thrown 
up  through  the  wnter,  the  ground  at  the  same  time  being  felt  to 
tremble  all  round.     Sir  George  has'given  a  description  of  tlie 
manner  in  which  he  thinks  that  the  Geyser  may  be  produced. 
He  conceives  a  cavity  in  the  heart  of  a  rock  to  be  supplied  with 
water  by  percolation  5  while  a  pipe,  first  bending  to  a  lower 
level,  semis  up  a  perpendicular  shaft,  which  oi)ens  at  the  sur- 
face.    The  lower  part  of  this  cavity,  and  part  of  the  shaft  or 
neck,  beii^  filled  with  water,  if  heat  continue  to  be  applied, 
a  quantity  of  steam  will  fill  the  part  of  the  cavern  between 
the  surface  of  the  water  and  the  roof.    The  steam,  thus  en- 
closed, if  the  heat  be  continued,  will  increase  in  temperature, 
*imd  acquire  elasticity  sufficient  to  force  up  the  water  in  the 
shaft,  and  to  throw  it  to  a  great  height  in  (he  air.     This  is 
certainly  a  mechanism  by  which   appearances  similar   to   the 
'Geysa*  may  be  produced  ;   though,  whether  it  be  the  actual 
process  of  nature,  we  may  never  be  able  to  discover.      Sir 
George  observed  a  fountain,  to  which  he  gives  tiie  name  of 
the  Alternating  Geyser.  '  It  consisted  of  two  jets  firom  differ- 
ent pointe ;  anS  the  one  b^an  to  rise  always  when  the  other 
ceased.     He  has  proposed  it  as  a  problem  in  hydraulics,  to 
contrive  the  means  by  which  an  alternation  of  this  kind  might 
he  produced  without  the  use  of  valves,  M'hich  he  thinks  it  pro- 
bable that  nature  does'  not  employ.     We  see  no  reason,  how- 
ever,  Amt  thinking  that  valves  are  not  among  the  resources 
Vhidi  nature  has  in  store  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.     If  we 
suppose  a  perpendicular  pipe  or  shaft  in  which  there  is  a  con- 
traction^' and  that  above  that  contraction  tiiere  Ives  a  large 
round  md  stnooth  stone,  of  size  ^ifiicient  to  fhut  the  contracl- 
^  ed  part  of  the  pipe,  but  not  completely  to  fill  the  superior  or 
"wider  part,  we  have  a  valve  of  a  very  perfect  kind,  and  one 
which,  in  strict  conformity  to  analogy,  we  may  imamne  nature  , 
to  possess.  •  By  ;neans  of  such  a  vjdve,  the  iet  of  3ie  Geyser 
might  be  produced,  without  the  bent  pipe  m  the  description 
just  given.     It  would  be  no  objection  to  this,  theory,  that  such 
xB  vaSre  as  is  here  supposed,  must  be  subject  to  continual  waste, 
and  must  ih  rinie  be  insuflicient  for  the  purpose.     The  changes 
that  take  place  in  these  fountains  seem  to  show,  that  the  me- 
chanism by  which  they  are  produced  is  not  the  most  perma- 
nent. 

We 
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We  have  already  mentioned  the  extenuiVe  promontory  that 
bounds  ,the  Gulf  of  Faxe  on  the  north.  This  promonlury  is 
very  mountainous,  and  the  summits  of  the  mountains  are  most* 
ly  covered  with  snow.  Tlie  name  given  to  a  m<mntain  of  this 
Mut,  in  tlie  Icelandic  language,  is  Jokul  f  and  the  highest  of 
^hese,  situated  at  tlie  very  western  extremity  of  the  promon- 
tory, is  called  Snaefell-Jokul.  Mr  Holland  and  Mr  Bright  ai- 
ficended  to  the  top  of  the  Jokul  $  and  a  very  lively  account  of 
their  excursion  is  given  from  the  journal  of  the  latter. 

Having  procur^  a  guide,  which  was  no  easy  matter,  (such 
is  the  kind  of  superstitious  terror  that  the  Icelanders  have  for 
this  mountain),  they  began  to  ascend ;  and,  after  walking  two 
hours  over  a  barren  surface  that  at  every  step  became  more 
destitute  of  v^ctation,  they  reached  the  snow.  At  first,  the 
snow  yielded  to  the  impression  of  the  foot ;  but  by  and  by,  it 
became  harder,  and  the  steepness  so  great,  os  to  reader  the 
aacent  difficult.  The  snow  was  firecjuently  intersected  by  deep 
and  wide  cliasms,  the  passage  of  which  was  difficult,  and  not  a 
little  dangerous.  Atlast,  they  reached  one  of  the  three  sum*- 
mits ;  but  the  highest  point  of  all,  about  100  teet  higher,  was 
rendered  inaccessible  by  a  deep  chasm  that  interv«iea.  At  the 
highest  point  to  wliich  tlicy  reached,  the  thermometer  stood  at 
d4>,  and  on  the  snow,  at  32 ;  it  was  then  about  3  o'clock.  On 
the  sea-shore,  at  i  1  in  the  morning,  the  thermometer  was  at 
58.  After  having  enjoyed  a  fine  view  of  the  coast,  and  the 
adjacent  mountains,  they  descended,  much  pleased  with  their 
excursion,  and  none  more  dian  the  guide,  who  found  it  difficult 
however  to  persuade  liis  countrymen  that  he  had  really  been  on 
the  top  of  Snicfdl  Jokul  j  s*ich  is  the  eupei'stitious  reverence  or 
iear  with  which  tliis  mountain  is  regarded.  We  regret  dint  the 
travellers  hnd  no  barometer,  as  the  a£icrrtaining  of  the  lower 
limit  of  die  snow,  is  a  material  point,  not  merely  in  the  natural 
iustory  of  this  comitry,  but  of  climate  in  general,  as  fixing  die 
limit  of  congelation  at  the  entrance  into  the  polar  circle.  The 
S)arometer  is  an  instrument  very  liable  to  such  accidents  as  had  de- 
prived our  travelers  of  theirs }  and  it  would  be  well  if  the  re- 
sources were  perfectly  understood  by  which  the  want  of  a  baro^ 
tneter  may,  in  some  measure  be  supplied. 

If  a  ti^aveller  be  provided  with  a  quadrant,  or  any  instrument 
for  measuring  vertical  anjjles,  his  best  and  easiest  method  is  to 
take  the  an^le  of  altitude  from  a  point,  of  which  the  distance  from 
the  mountain  can  be  measured  on  a  map.  Had  our  travellers, 
for  instance,  taken  such  an  observation  at  Olafsvic^  on  the  sea- 
shore, the  place  from  which  they  set  out,  and  had  they  repeated 
the  same  at  a  point  on  the  opposite  coast,  when  tlicy  were  on 
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the  other  side  of  the  mountain,  the  mean  between  these  two 
compotationt  of  the  height  could  not  have  fisdled  of  coming  very 
near  the  truth.  The  corrections  for  curvature  and  refraction 
miglH  be  applied  as  directed  in  Ae  note.  •  We  wotdd  very 
much  recommend  this  mediod  to  traveilerg,  who  feel  an  interest 
in  measuring  the  elevation  of  the  ground  over  whidi  they  pass^ 
and  are  not  provided  with  barometers. 

Whenever  mountains,  where  snow  is  perpotoal,  are  described, 
a  question  occurs  which  it  is  alwa}^  material  to  resolve,  viz. 
Wlietber  the  covering  consists  simply  of  snow,  or  if  it  is  what 
is  properly  called  a  glacier  f  TraveUers  do  not  seem  to  be  at 
ways  aware  of  the  difference  between  these  two  ways  in  which 
frost  takes  possession  of  die  tops  and  declivities  of  monntains. 
In  the  one,  the  substance  is  real  snow,  perhaps  much  indurated, 
i)ut  still  retaimng  its  granular  texture,  and  its  white  colonr.  In 
the  other,  die  snow  is  first  soaked  with  rain,  whidi  afterwards 
freezes,  and  converts  the  whole  into  ice.  This  last  is  the  gla* 
icier;  it  is  an  emanation  from  the  snow,  and  constitutes  m 
river  of  ice,  if  we  mav  so  call  it,  descenduig  from  the  great  lake 
of  congealed  wiater  which  rests  on  all  the  summits  that  penetrate 
into  die  region  of  perpetual  frost  Wherever  we  would  define 
the  lower  boundary  of  that  region,  and  trace  through  the  atmo- 
splicre  the  line  that  separates  animate  from  inanimate  natore, 
tnis  distinction  is  necessary  to  be  kept  in  view.  Mr  Bri^it  haa 
not  stated  directly  any  opinion  on  tnis  subject )  but  his  account 
seems  to  exclude  the  idea  of  a  glacier.  Supposing  this  to  be 
fact,  the  height  at  which  they  fell  in  with  the  snow,  according 
to  Kirwan's  table,  f  was  2516  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

At  Olafsvic,  the  nearest  viU^e  to  the  mountain,  the  sun  was 
aeen  botli  to  rise  and  set  in  the  sea ;  and,  on  the  5th  of  July^ 
Mr  Holhnd  observed  that  he  was  ^i*  35'  under  the  horizon,  the 
latitude  being  %^^  58'.  Calculating  from  the  instant  of  the  upp^r 
limb  of  the  sun  descending  below  the  horizon,  to  the  instant 
when  the  same  limb  appeal's  above  it,  the  time,  paying  no  re^^ 
• gard 

*  Multiply  the  hori/nntal  distance  in  feet  by  the  tangent  of  the  ol>> 
(lerved  angle,  it  will  give  the  height  nearly,  to  be  corrected  for  thf 
curvature  of  the  eartb^  and  the  reirac^tion  of  light,  tlins ; 

Square  the  horixontal  distance  reckoned  in  English  miles ;  twd^ 
thirds  of  the  amount  is  the  correction  in  feet,  tp  he  ad^ed  to  the 
height  already  found  on  account  of  the  curvature  of  the  earth. 

From  the  height  thus  corrected,  subtract  one-seventh  of  the  la^ 
correction,  and  it  will  give  the  height  porrected,  both  for  curvatiu^ 
and  refraction. 

f  Estintate  of  the  temperature,  of  different  Laiiiudcs,  p.  9, 
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j^rd  to  the  refiraction,  comes  out  nearly  ^C  greater;  so  tliat  the 
refraction  must  have  retarded  sun-set  by  20  minotesy  and  aoce* 
lerated  sun- rise  by  the  same  quantity* 

Hecla  is  the  most  celebrated  volcano  of  Iceland  \  and  it  would 
seem  to  argue  great  want  of  curiosity  in  a  traveller  not  to  visit 
that  mountain,  though  at  present  it  defers  nothing  very  remark'^ 
able  to  an  observer*  The  prindpal  advantage  which  our  travel* 
lers  derived  from  their  excursion  to  Heda,  was  from  it  becom* 
ing  the  means  of  their  seeing  the  Iceland  Agate,  or  Obsidian^ 
in  Its  native  place*  A  very  intelligent  guide,  whom  they  there  met 
vrithi  told  them  that  he  could  conduct  them  to  the  place  where  a 
great  quantity  of  Iceland  agates  was  to  be  found*  It  was  situated 
25  or  30  miles  to  the  eastward  cS  Hecla*  There,  in  a  small  val* 
ley,  with  a  lake  in  one  corner^  to  which  they  descended  with 
some  difficulty,  they  saw  opposite  to  them  a  perpendicular  face 
of  rock,  resembling  a  stream  of  lava*  As  they  advanced  towards 
itv  the  sun  broke  through  the  clouds ;  and  the  reflexion  of  his 
b^ms,  from  the  supposed  lava,  quickly  distinguished  the  Obsi«> 
dian* 

^  On  ascending  one  ef  the  abrupt  pinnacles  which  arose  out  of 
this  extraordinary  mass  of  rock,  we  beheld  a  region,  the  desolation 
of  whicli  can  scarcely  be  paralleled.  Fantastic  groups  of  bills,  era* 
ters  and  lava,  leading  the  eye  to  distant  snow-crowned  lokuls ;  tlie 
mist  rising  frpm  a  water-fall ;  lakes  enibos«imed  among  bare,  bleak 
mountains ;  an  awful  and  profound  silence  ;  lowering  clouds  ;  marlqi 
all  around  of  the  furious  action  of  the  most  destructive  of  the  elements  ; 
^— all  combined  to  impress  the  mind  with  sensations  of  dread  an^ 
wonder.* 

The  fires  of  Hecla  are  not  at  present  it)  a  state  of  great  acti- 
vity. On  its  sides,  the  heat  in  one  or  two  places  under  the  sur- 
face was  observed  to  be  144-.  \\lien  arrived  at  Uie  summit,  tlicy 
found  a  crater  not  exceeding  100  feet  in  depth,  with  a  large 
mass  of  show  in  tlie  bottom  of  it*  The  thermometer  stood  at 
159®  5  it  was  at  this  time  about  4  in  tjie  afternoon*  The  ther- 
mometer, at  the  bottom,  at  9  o'clock,  had  stood  at  59*.  They 
estimated  the  height  of  Hecla  at  about  4000  feet*  The  erup- 
tions of  this  volcano,  as  far  as  they  have  been  recorded,  amount 
only  to  22 1  none  of  tbem  more  ancient  than  1004.  Besides 
these,  20  other  eruptions  fiom  different  volcanos,  have  been 
(enumerated*  Of  these  volcanos,  6,  including  Hecla,  may  be 
considered  as  active,  having  erupted  in  the  course  of  tlie  last 
century. 

No  single  volcanic  mountain  appeared  to  us  to  have  thrown 
out  much  lava.  This  was  probably  owing  to  the  vast  number 
©f  apertures  which  have  given  vent  to  the  subterraneous  heat. 
*  -  Thefp 
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There  is^  aceovdiiigty,  no  coiuitry  wkere  volcanic  erupCkms  have 
been  so  niuncrous  as  in  Iceland^  or  have  been  spr^d  over  so 
large  a  surface :  no  part  dt  the  island  is  wholly  free  from  the 
marks  of  volcanje  agency. 

The  mineral  kingdom  in  Iceland  assmnes  a  character  highly 
interesting,  on  account  of  the  marks  of  volcanic  fire  that  are  so 
atrongiy  mipressed  olmost  on  every  oljgect.  Of  tliis,  no  one 
vrho  h^  vinted  this  island,  as  &r  as  we  know,  has  given  an  ac* 
count  that,  either  for  accuracy  or  extent  of  view,  is  at  all  to  be 
compared  with  that  wiiich  is  cc»itained  in  the  volume  before  u& 
We  have  only  to  regret,  that  there  is  sometimes  too  much  theory 
mingled  ^ith  the  descriptbn,  and  too  great  a  tendency  to  run  in- 
to polemical  discussion.  We  shall,  without  any  theory,  endea- 
vour to  give  some  account  o£  the  leading  facts. 

The  rocks  which  compose  the  &  W.  of  Iceland,  arc  all  eitlier 
of  the  trap  formation,  or  they  are  real  lava.  No  sandstone,  or 
limestone,  or  argillaceous  strata,  were  any  where  visible.  Green- 
stone was  the  most  common  species  of  trap,  and  in  some  cases 
basalt.  These  rocks  are  not  easily  distinguished  from  lava; 
and  whatever  (^Hnion  may  be  entertained  of  their  formation, 
no  one  can  deny  that  there  is  ^eat  similarity  in  their  visible  ap- 
pearance. They  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  this,  that  calcare- 
ous spar  is  oflen  found  in  greenstone  and  basalt,  but  never  in 
those  lavas  that  have  actually  flowed  on  the  surface.  TTie  lavas 
that  have  flowed  in  the  open  air  have  likewise  a  rugged  aspect, 
hardly  to  be  mistaken,  acquired  bjr  their  flowing  anq  cooling  at 
their  external  surface  at  the  same  tune.  A  crust  is  formed  as  the 
lava  flows  along,  that  stops  for  a  while,  or  retards  tlie  pro- 
ress  of  the  sti'cam,  till,  by  accumulation,  it  gathers  force,  and 
reaks  in  pieces  the  crust,  which  is  tossed  about,  and  forms  vast 
'wrinkles,  as  it  were,  in  the  rock.  ITie  outward  part  of  the 
lava  is  vesicular  and  slaggy;  the  interior  often  more  compact, 
and  in  all  respects  similar  to  basi;tlt,  greenstone,  &c.  Tlie  lava 
of  Hecla  cannot  be  distinguished  from  some  varieties  of  basalt ; 
and  that  of  Sna;fel*JokuI  has  the  same  characters.  Obsidian 
and  pumice  are  also  found  in  Iceland,  in  circumstances  that  leave 
no  doubt  of  their  volcanic  origin.  These  resemble  in  all  respects 
.the  stones  of  the  same  kind  found  in  tlic  Lipari  islands,  and 
described  by  Dolomieu  and  Spallanzani. 

"  The  volcanic  origin  of  pumice  is  suj^ported  by  numberless 
observations.  Sir  James  Hall  and  Dr  James  Home  visited  a 
mountain  on  the  north  side  of  Lipari,  tliat  had  escaped  the  sur- 
vey of  Doloimicu.  A  mass  which,  at  a  distance,  they  took  for 
common  lava,  on  a  nearer  approach  they  found  to  be  entirely 
4;:^mposcd  of  obsidian  and  pumice,  which  passed  into  each  otlicr. 

The 
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The  pnmtce  h^d  evidently  flowed  along  widi  the  obeidian,  and 
formed  the  upper  surface  of  the  stream,  which,  on  examinationy 
they  found  to  have  flowed  by  different  mouths  from  the  great 
crater.  The  greatest  breadtn  of  this  stream  was  about  two  miles 
find  a  half,  and  the  length  of  it  about  three.  Nothing  can 
toiake  the  votcanib  origin  ef  obsidian  pumice  more  evident  than 
these  phenomena.  It  is  Hot  inferred  from  this  that  they  are  in 
every  case  pro<luced  by  fire ;  but  it  is  made  certain  that  &e  does 
produce  tliem  in  some  instances. 

A  very  remarkable  fact,  of  which  i^e  owe  the  knowledge  to 
Sir  George  Mackenrie,  is  equally  favourable  to  tlie  volcanic  ori*- 
gin  of  pumice.  About  the  end  of  Snuaary  17«3,  flames  were 
observ€^cl  rising  out  of  th^  sea,  alioot  30  miles  off  Cape  Heikianes^ 
the  western  point  of  the  GuUtbrmgi  l^ssel.  Several  sraaH  islands 
also  appeared,  which  however,  on  subsequent  examination,  were 
tiot  to  be  found ;  but  a  reef  of  sunk  rodka  now  exists  in  the  direction 
in  which  the  flames  were  seen,  terminatingin  what  is  called  the 
Blind  Kock,  over  which  the  sea  breaks.  The  flames  lasted  se* 
veral  months  ;  ^luring  which  time^  vast  quantilies  of  pumice  and 
light  slags  ^ere  washed  on  shore  ail  around  the  Gnlph  of  Faxe* 
In  the  Wginning  of  June,  eartbqwtkes  shook  the  whole  of  Ic©» 
land  r  the  flames  in  the  sea  disappeared,  and  a  dreadful  eruption 
commenced  from  Skajitaa  Joktd^  two  hundred  miles  distant  from 
the  place  where  the  continuance  of  fkme  over  the  mnrface  of  the 
sea,  for  the  space  of  six  months,  bad  so  dearty  indicated  the 
explosion  of  a  submarine  volcano. 

On  clhnbing  the  ttiountain  Drapublid,  in  search  of  pearlstone^ 
our  travellers  met  with  masses  of  wood  mineralized  in  a  manner 
different,  we  believe,  from  any  hitherto  observed.  It  looks  like 
charcoal,  but  feels  much  heavier,  and  contains  a  great  deal  of 
chalcedony  intersecting  it  in  transverse  fissures.  It  burns  with« 
out  flame  ^  and  when  the  carbonaceous  matter  is  consumed,  the 
8ubstan(ie  is  little  altered,  and  its  wdght  scarcely  diminished. 
Tlie  Surturbrarld,  another  kind  of  fossil  wood  pecidiar  to  Ice* 
land,  burns  with  flaime }  and  from  some  specimens  of  it,  seCTHs 
not  at  all  mineralised*  It  is  worked  as  timber ;  and  Sir  George 
bronght  with  him  a  piece  which  had  served  for  a  table. 

Another  very  singular  phenomenon  is  here  described,  and 
is  peculiar  to  Iceland,  as  far  as  is  yet  known.  The  moun- 
tain of  Akkrefell  is  composed  of  beds  from  10  to  SO,  nay 
sometimes  40  feet  diick,  consisting  of  amy^aloid,  tuffa,  aU 
apparently  in  their  original  position,  and  m  one  tliat  doea 
not  at  all  indicate  the  action  of  volcanic  fire.  Our  geologists^ 
therefore,  were  very  much  surprised  when  they  found  the  under 
sides  of  many  of  these  beds  having  a  slaggy  appearance,  and 
bearing  unequivocal  marks  of  no  sBght  operation  of  fire.  This 
was  the  case  at  the  imder  side  of  every  bod,  excepting  tbose  oS" 
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tufib,  as  far  as  they  ascended*  They  observed  also  a  vein  6( 
^reenstone^  about  four  feet  thick,  cuttia^  these  beds,  and  hav* 
ing  a  vitreous  coating  on  its  sides^  as  is  usual  in  all  the  veins  of 
the  country.  There  are  similar  appearance^*  observed  in  scnne 
other  of  the  Icelandic  mountains ;  aad  the  slag  above  described 
is  sometimes  united  to  calcareous  spar.  This  last  circumstance 
is  certainly  a  proof,  that  the  heat  which  produced  the  sla^like  ap» 
pearance  was  applied  under  great  pressure,  otherwise  the  calcareous 
spar  would  have  been  redu^  to  quicklime,  Tlie  face  of  Akkre* 
feD,  where  these  appearaaced  are  observed,  ina^  have  been  the 
wall  or  side  of  some  volcano  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  ocean  :  the 
under  sides,  or  edges,  of  the  beds  of  greenstone  piay  have  been 
xndted,  without  the  beds  themselves  having  flowed. 

Another  of  the  &cts  brought  out  in  this  tour,  will,  we  are  per* 
suaded,  appear  no  less  new  than  the  preceding.  Sir  George 
was  soon  led  to  diatingm'sh  two  very  distinct  formations  of  lava ; 
the  one  the  common  {  the  other,  which  he  lias  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Cavernous  Lava^  had  Df>  appearance  of  having  flow<> 
cd,  but  rather  of  having  been  melted  in  its  place  i  for  it  appears 
heaved  up  into  large  bubUes,  or  blisters,  of  various  forms^  from 
a  few  feet  to  40  or  bO  in  diameter.  Many  of  them  jmd  burst, 
and  displayed  caverns  of  considerable  depth.  It  was  ob  this 
•ccoimt  tlie  name  of  Cavernous  Lava  wfw  given  them. 

This  lava  was  traced  to  a  great  distance  i  it  appeared  to  kna 
large  valleys ;  it  was  often  cover^l  by  more  recent  lava-^sometimes 
wim  sand,  and  very  commonly  with  soil*  The  whole  of  the 
great  plain  below  Hccla  is  composed  of  cavernous  lava.  It 
reaches  from  Cape  Beikianea  toe  Thingyalla,  a  distance  of  55 
nautkal  miles.  The  theory  which  Sir  George  has  formed  of  che 
formation  of  this  extraordinary  rock,  is,  that  it  is  one  which  has 
beoi  softened,  and  ev^  melt^»  by  subterraneous  heat,  over  a 
vast  extent  cS  sttrfiu»,  but  without  being  removed  from  its  place* 
This  must  have  happened  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  which  is 
confirmed  by  the  sand  and  sometimes  gravd  which  cover  it. 
But  till  vok^nic  countries  are  more  <»refdly  examined,  we  caiv- 
not  hope  for  any  stable  theory  of  these  singular  phenomena. 

Thus  we  have  three  very  curious  and  new  facts  in  geology 
brought  to  light  by  these  travels.  The  existence  of  oarbonizeci 
wooti,  containing  veins  of  chalcedony  ^  die  slaggy  beds  of  amyg^ 
daloid,  &€.  on  Uie  face  of  Akkr^ell ;  and,  last^,  the  cavernous 
lava,  8ir  George  Mackenaie,  and  the  two  gentlemen  who  ao» 
coonpanied  him,  entered  on  the  awnination  of  a  volcanic  coun- 
try with  particular  advantages,  in  copsequence  of  haying  studied 
the  dass  <^  rocks  that  have  the  greatest  afiinitv  to  Java  in  the 
great  variety  of  these  afforded  by  Scotlandf  and  particularly  by 
di^  countly  rotmd  Edinburgh  :  We  mean  the  trap  or  whinstone 
rocks,  iso  apt  to  be  gonfoundcd  with  lavgj  and  wmchi  iu  %  cowh 
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try  whefe  the  two  are  so  much  intermixed  as  in  Iceland,  would 
unavoidably  be  so,  if  the  lioiguage  which  nature  speaka  bad  not 
been  previously  studied  in  one  of  its  simplest  forms. 

The  volume  concludes  with  a  catalogue  of  Icelandic  minerals, 
of  which  Sir  George  has  presented  very  rich  collections  both  to 
the  Royal  Society  and  to  the  University  of  Edinbur^,  To  all 
this  an  account  of  the  Botany  and  Zo^ogy  of  Iceland  is  added 
by  Mr  Bright.  A  Meteorological  Journal,  for  the  year  1811^ 
is  also  given ;  irom  which,  if  we  had  leisure  to  enlarge  on  it^ 
many  curious  conclusions  might  be  deduced. 

Art.  IX.  BeHgion  and  Policy^  and  the  Countenance  aud  As^ 
sistance  each  skaidd  give  the  other.  With  a  ^lovey  of  the 
Pcrwer  and  Jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  in  the  Duminions  of  other 
Princes.  By  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Lord  High  Chan* 
cellor  of  England,  and  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Ox« 
ford.    Oxfora:  at  the  Clarendon  Press.    1811  •   8vo.   pp.711. 

TpEW  of  those,  we  suppose,  who  have  lately  drscussed  the  great 
•^  question  of  religious-  toleration,  with  a  reference  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  expected  to  find  a  part  taken  in  the  contro- 
versy by  the  great  Earl  of  Clarendon,  m  the  year  18 1  J.  So  the 
£BLCt  is^  hovnever  $  and  we  are  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering the  subject  under  some  of  the  points  of  view  suggested 
by  that  venerable  person. 

From  an  advertisement  prefixed  to  this  work  we  learn,  that 
the  manuscript  from  which  it  was  printed,  together  with  several 
other  unpublished  writings  of  the  same  author,  was  given  by  Im 
representatives  to  certain  trustees,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Univer-^ 
sity  of  Oxford.  The  date  of  the  donation  is  not  mentioned  ; 
but  we  collect  from  the  names  of  the  parties,  that  it  was  made 
in  the  vear  1777,  or  in  one  of  tlie  six  precedii^  years.  For 
the  publication  of^he  work  now  before  us,  the  world  is  indebted 
to  the  present  trustees,  William,  Earl  of  Mansfield  ^  John,  Lord 
Bishop  of  London  i  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Abbot,  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr  Cyril  JacksoQ,  late 
Dean  of  Christ-Church,  Oxford. 

The  title  of  the  book,  which  appears  to  proceed  from  the  au- 
{hor  himself,  is  very  ill  calculated  to  apprize  the  reader  of  the 
tiature  ci  its  contents.  Of  the  71 1  pages  which  it  contains,  636 
are  occupied  in  an  historical  development  of  the  rise^  progre^ 
imd  decline  of  the  Papal  authority ;  b^inninff  with  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  ending  with  the  reign  of  Cle- 
ment X,  who  was  elected  in  the  year  1670.  The  remaining  75 
pages  are  divided  between  a  short  introduction  of  1 1  pages,  and 
a  diaptet  <*ntitled|  Concluding  Observatious  ttpon  the  Pope's  U* 
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srtrped  Suprema(;jf ;  and  the  Duty  of  Catholic  Suhfects  to  Protest- 
ant Sovereigns.  Except  with  r&rence  to  the  couflictA  betweea 
the  Pope  and  teroporiLl  princes,  very  little  occurs  in  any  part  of 
the  work,  which  can  justify  the  adoption  of  the  first  part  of  the 
title ;  and  Lord  Clarendon's  sentiments  respecting  *  the  cou&r 
tenance  and  assistance  which  reCpon  and  policy  should  give 
each  other, '  do  not  materially  dififer  from  tlie  principles  gene- 
rally prevalent  in  the  intolerant  age  during  whicu  he  lived. 

The  chief  object  which  Lord  Clarendon  had  in  view  in  th^ 
composition  of  this  work,  was  to  demonstrate  two  prcf)Qsitiooi|» 
whjch  we  will  subjoin  in  hirown  words. 

*  The  first  is,  the  extreme  scandal  and  damage  religion  hath  sus- 
iatned  from  this  exorbitant  afifieetation  of  si^viority  and  sovereignly 
jn  the  Pope ;  the  greatest  sdiisms  and  separatioDs  amongst  Christians 
having  flowed  from  that  fountain  ;  and  from  thence  the  greatest  ruin 
X9  kings  and  kingdoms,  in  the  vast  consumption  of  treasure  and 
J>lood  in  minatural  wars  and  rebellions,  having  had  their  original. 
The  second  is,  that  Catholic  princes  themselves,  who,  f)r  their  otm 
benefit  and  mutual  exchange  of  conveniences^  •  do  continue  that  corre- 
spondence with  the  Pope,  and  do  themselves  pay  and  enjoin  their 
subjects  to  render  that  submission  and  obedience  to  him,  have  not 
that  opinion  of  his  divine  right,  nor  do  they  look  upon  it  as  any  part 
of  their  religion  ;  so  that  in  truth  the  obligation  which  is  imposed 
upon  the  Catholic  subjects  of  Protestant  princes  Is  another  religion,  or 
at  least  consists  of  more  articles  of  faith  than  the  Catholic  princes 
and  their  subjects  do  profess  to  believe.  *    p.  649. 

in  a  subsequent  passage,  the  second  prc^x)sition  is  more  coi^ 
cisely  stated  in  the  following  terms. 

'  Catholic  princes  themsekes,  and  their  subjects  who  continue 
their  correspondence  with  the  Pope,  and  do  pay  that  submission  and 
obedience  to  him,  do  it  not  out  sk  any  opinion  of  the  divinity  of  it, 
nor  do  look  upon  it  as  a  vital  part  of  their  religion. '    p.  660. 

Such  being  the  sentiments  of  the  noble  author  respecting  the 
Papal  authority,  the  historical  part  of  his  work  is  drawn  up  in 
a  mode  entirely  conformable  to  them.  It  contains,  in  the  first 
place,  we  will  not  say  an  exaggerated,  but  certainly  a  very  high- 
ly coloured  picture,  of  the  enormities  of  the  several  pretended 
Vicars  of  Jesus  Christ  $  and,  secondly,  an  ample  account  of  the 
most  remarkable  instances  of  resistance  to  their  pretensions, 
which  have  proceeded  firom  princes  and  governments  which  ad- 
hered to  their  communion.  In  the  relation  of  those  examples 
of  resistance,  Lord  Clarendon  frequently  stops  to  remind  the 
reader,  of  Uie  absolute  incompatibility  of  such  conduct,  on 
the  part  of  Catholic  states,  Mdth  a  serious  persuasion, that  the 
fiish(^  6£  Rome  has,  by  divine  or  apostolical  institution,  any 
spiritual  authority  out  of  his  own  diocese.     We  will  give  a  short 

*  The  words  in  Italics  contain  an  unguarded  admission  of  consi- 
derable importance*  •         1        ^ 
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upecimen  of  olir  author's  mode  of  reasoning  on  this  subject^ 
whibh  may  also  serve  as  k  spetimen  of  the  fetyle  of  his  work,  con- 
flidered  as  a  literary  composition. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  interdict  of  the  republic  of  Venice 
by  Paul  v.,  in  the  year  1605,  was  the  Itist  instance  in  which 
tlie  Pope  attempted  to  brandish  that  spiritual  thunder  which 
had  been  so  formidable  during  the  dark  ages.  The  *  dhrewd 
brushes  '  which  hie  received  m  this  affiiir,  and  in  several  o- 
thers  during  the  preceding  century,  have  confined  him  to  his 
cave  ever  smce,  at  the  mouth  of  which  be  sits  *  grinning  at 
the  pilgrims  who  pass  by. '  To  a  long,  aild  not  imentertain- 
ing  ^  account  of  that  impotent  transaction,  Lord  Clarendon 
subjoins  the  following  remarks. 

*  The  wounds  which  the  Papal  Chair  received  in  that  conflict  may 
be  closed  and  bound  up ;  but  the  scars  thereof  can  never  be  wiped 
out.  To  have  all  his  claims  of  a  supreme  ecclesiastical  dominion; 
by  arguments  and  places  of  Scripture  refuted  and  retorted  upon  him ;. 
to  have  his  excommunication  examined,  and  contradicted  as  invalid, 
by  the  rules  of  law ;  and  his  interdict  resisted  and  condemned  as 
without  ground ;  and  all  this  by  a  sovereign  body  of  Catholics,  is^ 
and  will  continue  to  posterity,  an  undeniable  evidence,  that  those 
excesses  and  powers  were  not  held  of  the  essence  of  Catholic  reli- 
gion ;  and  when  such  fuliiiinations  may  pass  without  being  felt,  and 
are  recalled  without  leaving  smart  or  sign  behind  them,  and  without 
the  least  acknowledgment  that  they  were  so  much  as  taken  notice  of; 
men  cannot  but  believe  that  they  have  no  terror  in  and  from  them- 
selves, but  from  the  stupidity  of  the  persons  who  are  affected  by 
them  ;  and  whilst  the  memory  of  Paul  the  Fifth  i3  preserved  in  thtf 
ecclesiastical  annals,  the  distmction  of  spiritual  and  temporal  person^ 
in  the  administration  of  the  sovereign  justice  of  kingdoms  will  be  ne- 
glected as  ridiculous,  f  and  the  Pope's  excommunication  of  sovereign 
princes  will  be  held  fit  to  be  derided. '     p.  523. 

voLi  XIX.  NO*  88.  F  f  The 

*  A  priest  of  Padua,  being  asked  by  the  Podesta,  whetlier  he 
preferred  being  hanged  for  obeying  the  Pope,  or  being  excommuni- 
cated for  obeying  the  Senate,  replied,  *  that  for  his  part,  he  had 
rather  be  exconmiunicated  thirty  years,  tlian  be  hanged  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  *     p.  499. 

f  By  the  distinction  between  spiritual  and  temporal  persons  in  the 
administration  of  justice  j  Lord  Clarendon  means  the  benefit  of  clergy^ 
in  its  original  acceptation,  the  abolition  of  whicli  was  one  of  the  two 
principal  causes  of  tlie  quarrel  between  the  Pope  and  the  Republic, 
llie  other  measiure  which  the  Pope  endeavoured  to  counteract,  was 
the  establishment  of  a  law  of  mortmain.  Here  it  maybe  observed^ 
that  the  Pope  has  very  seldom  attempted,  even  in  the  darkest  times^ 
to  wage  war  with  temporal  princes  on  private  and  personal  grounds  ^ 
In  almost  every  case,  he  has  i^peared  in  the  character  of  the  de- 
fender of  the  real  or  supposed  rights  of  tlie  clergy  of  the  country. 
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The  disputes  between  Lewis  XIV.  and  Alexander  VTL,  are^ 
also  commented  on  in  the  same  spirit ;  and  if  the  life  of  the  au«* 
thor,  which  terminated  at  Rouen  on  the  9th  of  December  IS?*^ 
had  been  prolonged  a  fcw  years,  the  disputes  between  the  same 
monarch  and  Innocent  XL,  which  commenced  in  the  year  1678^ 
would  have  afForded  him  an  excellent  opportunity  of  again  incul-^ 
eating  the  truth  of  his  second  proposition. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  subsist  respecting  oihew 
parts  of  the  subject,  we  belicTe  that  candid  persons  of  all  per- 
suasions will  admit,  that  Lord  Clarendon  ha»  not  exog^rated 
the  pretensions  of  the  See  of  Rome.  It  is  now,  indeed,  more 
than  two  centuries  since  the  Popes  have  seriously  attempted 
to  put  in  execution  the  most  ofiensive  of  their  imaginary  pow- 
ers ;  and  we  believe  it  to  be  nearly  impossible,  that  the  con- 
currence of  circumstances,  which  supported  the  extravagant  au- 
thority of  the  See  of  Rome  during  the  middle  ages,  can  ever 
again  take  place.  The  Popes,  however,  to  the  best  of  our  know-* 
iSi^^f  have  never  openly  and  explicitly  renounced  the  preten- 
sibns  of  Innocent  III.  and  Boniface  VI 1 1,  j  nor  are  wp  aware 
that  they  have  ever  pc  rmitted  them  to  l>c  called  in  question  with- 
in the  circle  of  their  immediate  temporal  jurisdictron.  In  this 
respect  tliey  resemble  most  otlier  princes,  who  obstinately  retain 
the  shadow  of  authority,  long  after  they  have  been  deprived  of 
the  suU^tahce.  Indie  year  1635,  the  Court  of  Rome  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  sanction  an  oath  of  aUegfance  which  the 
English  Catholics  were  desirous  of  taking,  as  the  price  of  their 
release  fi'om  the  penalties  and  di^^abiGties  incurred  by  their  re- 
cusancy. Tlie  Pope,^  indeed^  was  willing  to  give  the  King  all 
imaginaUe  private  assurances,  t^at  he  hfiud  not  ihe  slightest  in- 
tention of  attemptinjg  to  ilepose  him.  But  be  could  not  be  iih* 
duced  by  a>iy  representations  made  by  the  English  Catholics,- 
to  abandon  the  abstract  proposition.  *  Considerable  vestiges  of 
this  want  of  accomnodatifm  to  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the 
ftge,  have  been  discernible  at  a  much  later  period  f  and,  in- 
deed, are  discernible  at  the  present  moment.  In  the  year  1768y 
the  Ntmcio  of  the  fanatical  Clement  XIII.  at  Brdssels,  in  a  pub- 
lic letter  to  the  catholic  Archbishop  of  Dubkn,  had  the  assurance 

t(r 

*  John  Wilferd,  an  agent  of  the  English  CaflioKcs  at  Rorrte,  writer 
to  his  correspondent  in  England,  May  9th,  1635  :  *  Take  heed  of 
*  meddling  with  deponibility  of  princes,  for  that  article  witt  never 
^  pass  here.  ^  Clarendouy  State  Papers^  I,  p.  272.  Perhaps  the  mi- 
nisters of  Urban  VIII.  were  satisfied,  that  their  obstinacy  would  be 
productive  of  no  real  inconvenience  to  the  English  Catholics.  Soon-f 
ef  or  later,  Charles  L  would  ha^^e  consented  to  the  toleration  on  con-' 
ditions  agreeable  to  the  court  of  Rome.  The  Parliamoit  wOuM  notf 
have  consented  on  any  conditions. 
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to  assert,  th«rt  tlie  deposing  power  of  the  Pope'wa^  defkided  and 
maintained  by  most  CathoHc  nations*  f  In  the  year  .'790,  by 
desire  of  Mr  Pitt,  and  for  die  satisfaction  of  several  members  of* 
Parliament,  who  had  heard  or  read  that  the  Popes  claimed  tk 
power  of  deposing  princes  in  certain  cil'cumstances,  the  sense 
of  six  eminent  Catholic  universities  was  taken  npon  that  ques- 
tion. The  answers  which  were  returned  were  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory to  all  persons  who  were  disposed  to  rely  upon  declarations 
of  that  naturci  At  the  same  time,  it  might  be  remarked,  t!*at 
hone  of  the  universities  in  tlie  Pope's  temporal  dominions  wer^ 
consulted,  and  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  omission  was 
unintentional.  A  declaration  of  the  university  of  Boloc/  .k,  bt 
instance,  similar  to  those  which  were  received  from  the  ilniver-* 
sities  of  Paris,  Salamanca,  Alcala,  Valladulid,  Louvaine,  and 
Douai,  would  have  had  the  effect^  not  indeed  of  silencing  thd 
captious,  which  is  impossible,  but  at  least  of  diminishing  by  one 
the  number  of  their  objections*  *  We  suspect  that  the  persons 
who  were  employed  on  that  o^cfsion,  were  aware  that  an  fTppH-^ 
cation  to  one  of  the  Pope's  own  universities  would  be  disagree^ 
able  to  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  would  probably  receive  an  eva** 
sive  answer. 

The  pretensions  of  the  Pope  to  power  and  jurisdiction  iri  thd 
dominions  of  other  princes,  resemble,  in  one  respect,  the  preten- 
sions of  the  House  oif  Stuart  to  the  crown  of  England^  or  of  tUd 
kings  of  England  to  thecrown  of  France  i — that  is  to  say,  their  im* 
portance  does  not  greatly  depend  upon  the  justice  of  their  founda- 
tion, and  still  less  on  the  confidence  with  which  they  are  assertt^d^ 
or  the  inflexibility  with  which  they  are  persevered  in;  Their  real 
weight  arises  from  the  approbation  with  which  they  are  received, 
and  the  number  and  strength  of  the  party  which  is  disp^  .d  to 

F  f  2  support 

f  The  whole  epistle,  which  the  enemies  of  tlie  Catholics  place  in 
the  front  row  of  their  arguments,  may  be  seen  in  many  pampMots  ; 
and,  among  others,  in  Bishop  Wopdward^s  Present  State  qfthe  Chvrch 
fflrelmdy  1787,  p*  H8. 

•  The  ReV.  Thomas  le  ^f esurier,  in  his  Sequel  to  the  SerfoU>  Ex' 
aminatioH  into  the  Roituin  Catholic  Claims  (p.  ^9y  40),  strenuously 
maintains,  that  if  the  German,  Italian,  and  Portuguese  universities^ 
had  been  consulted,  very  different  answers  might  haVe  been  expect- 
ed. His  reasons  for  that  opinion  are  given  at  full  length*  He  thcrt 
proceeds  to  prove^  with  admirable  consistency,  that  catholic  di'^ine^ 
of  all  countries  make  no  scruple  of  concealing  and  misrepresentiii|f 
the  real  doctrines  of  their  church,  for  the  purpose,  of  imposj-  ,^  orf 
credulous  protestants.  We  observe  that  Mr  le  Mesuricr  (p.  lO.) 
supposes  the  university  of  Douai,  as  well  iis  that  of  Louvaine,  to  hav** 
htwn  situated  h^  ike  domi&ions  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II. 
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support  them.  A  theologian  may  consume  bis  Insure  houiy 
not  unprofitablj',  in  sifting  the  bulls  of  Popes,  in  collecting  th« 
opinions  of  canon ist^,  and  in  refuting  the  theses  of  Jesuits.  A 
statesman  will  perhaps  be  more  usefully  employed  in  endearoui- 
ing  to  ascertain,  from  the  actual  observation  of  judicious  and 
impartial  persons,  the  quantity  of  influence  which  the  See  of 
Home  actually  maintains,  or  is  likely  to  maintain  in  future,  over 
the  hundred  millions  of  Christians  who  hold  communion  with 
it,  and  whom  Lord  Clarendon,  in  compliance  witli  popular 
usage,  improperly  denominates  Catholics.     It  is  worth  while  ta 

,  compare  Lord  Clarendon's  opinion  respecting  the  degree  of  au- 
thority which  the  Pope  really  )>ossesses,  witli  the  representation 
of  that  authority  which  is  given  in  a  thousand  publications  of 
the  present  day. 

After  a  pause  of  thirty  or  forty  years,  it  has  again  become 
fashionable  to  maintain,  that  tlie  authority  of  the  Pope  o\^x 
other  princes,  even  in  temporal  matters,  is  a  fundamental  prin« 
ciple  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion ;  and  that  those  Catho^ 
lies  who  deny  that  authority,  probably  are  insincere,  and  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  considered  as  contradicting  the  public  and 
general  voice  of  their  Church.  It  is  contended,  that  a  Catholic 
who  is  true  to  his  religion,  cannot  avoid  *  transferring  the  more 
^  important  half  of  his  alliance  from  his  natural  sovereign  to 
*  a  foreign  potentate.  *  *  These  propositions  being  proved  or 
assumed,  it  is  inferred,  that  Catholics  are  not  entitled  to  tlie 
same  rights  and  privileges  as  other  subjects,  who  yield  a  more 
entire  and  perfect  allegiance  to  their  sovereign. 

In  favour  of  this  doctrine,  many  great  and  re6{>ectable  autho- 
rities might  be  alleged,  both  of  the  present  time,  and  of  time» 
past.  At  present,  nowever,  we  shall  be  contented  with  callings 
tlie  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  books  written  in  favour  ot 
toleration  by  Dissenters  and  Lowchurch  men,  from  the  restora- 
tion till  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  It  was  usual  for  the  ene- 
mies of  toleration  to  contend,  that  the  arguments  which  were 
adduced  in  favour  of  general  liberty  of  conscience,  would  justify 
the  toleration  of  papists  as  well  as  of  presbyterians :  and  as  the 

•  toleration  of  popery  was  suf>posed,  both  by  churchmen  and  dis- 
senters, to  be  entirely  out  of  the  question,  the  dissenters  and  their 
friends  were  compelled  to  seek  for  paiticular  reasons,  which 
might  be  suflScient  to  exclude  the  Catholics,  without  weaken- 
ing the  claims  of  the  Protestant  dissenters.  The  mere  denial 
of  the  king's  supremacy  by  the  Catholics  could  not  be  urged  j  as 
that  supremacy,  in  its  ancient  sense,  was  not  less  odious  to  the 

Protestant 

^  ■  ■  I     ■!  I  I  I.  I.  I  ■       ■  ■  I  ■  ^ 

*  Le  Mesuricr^s  Serious  Examinatien,  kc  p.  20. 
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Protestant  Dissenters  tlian  to  the  Catholics.  It  became  neces- 
sary, tlieretbre,  to  exa^^rate  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  papal  power,  and  to  treat  as  frivolous  the  distinction  which 
^he  Catholics  made  between  the  church  and  court  of  Rome. 
The  attempts  of  the  Dissenters  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  test 
laws,  have  frequently  been  opposed  by  the  same  argument  which 
had  been  urged  against  their  demand  of  bare  toleration.  A 
good  8})ecimeii  of  the  mode  in  which  this  redvctio  ad  absurdunt 
was  pressed  bv  the  enemies  of  the  Dissenters,  may  be  seen  in 
SwitVs  ironical  piece,  entitled.  Reasons  humbly  offered  to  the  Par- 
liament  of  Ireland j  for  repealitig  the  Sacramental  Test  in  favour 
of  the  Cathdicks^  otherwise  called  Uoman  Cathdicks^  and  ^  their 
IW-mUerSy  Papists.  We  believe  that  this  consideration  wiil  ex- 
plain many  passages  in  the  writings  of  Hoadley,  Blackburne, 
and  other  authors  of  that  stamp,  in  which  the  difference  between 
Popery  and  aU  other  religions  is  stated  more  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  former,  than  truth  and  candour  appear  to  require. 
. .  On  the  other  hand.  Lord  Clarendon  earnestly  maintains,  that 
the  authority  of  the  Pope  in  tlie  dominions  of  other  princes, 
even  in  spiritual  matters,  is  no  essential  part  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion ;  and,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Catholic  countries 
consider  me  exercise  of  that  authority  as  founded  on  no  other 
basis  than  custom,  convenience,  and  the  consent  of  the  sove* 
reign.  Ilence  Lord  Clarendon  not  very  unreasonably  infers, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  catholic  subjects  of  protestant  pruices,  to 
renounce  an  authority  injurious  to  their  sovereign,  and  admitted 
by  themselves  to  be  built  merely  on  a  human  foundation.  Tiiis 
inference,  indeed,  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  work  before 
us :  and  we  shall  therefore  take  the  opportunity  which  it  affords 
us,  to  inquii^  what  advantage  could  accrue,  in  the  first  place, 
to  Protestant  governments ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  Catholic  sub- 
jects of  those  governments,  from  the  adoption  of  the  measure 
which  Lord  C^rendon  recommends. 

When  we  consider  the  incurable  difference  of  opinion  which 
subsists  among  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  respecting 
the  true  sense  of  several  of  the  thirtj'-nine  articles  of  religion,  we 
must  not  wonder  that  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  are 
fery  far  from  being  agreed  among  themselves  respecting  some 
of  the  doctrines  of  their  church,  and  especially  respecting  those 
doctrines  which  have  never,  been  decided  by  an  authority  to 
which  all  Catholics  conceive  themselves  to  be  bound  to  submit* 
The  question  concerning  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  papal  au- 
thority is  rendered  still  more  intricate,  by  the  consicleraiion  that, 
for  practical  purposes,  it  is  less  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  so- 
\m^  dpctrine.ot  the  churchy  than  into  the  opinion  actually  en-« 

tertaincd 
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tertained  by  the  majority  o^  her  members.  Controversial  writ««! 
ers  anion^  the  Catholics  diiFer  so  widely  in  their  sentiments  on 
this  subject,  that  a  Protestant  has  it  in  his  power  to  produce  a 
epecious  show  of  grave  authorities,  in  favour  of  almost  any  sys- 
tem which  it  suits  his  purj)08e  to  represent  as  the  general  doc- 
trine (if  the  Church  of  Rome.  Unfortunately,  at  the  present 
moment,  for  obvious  reasons,  it  suits  the  purpose  of  many  Pro* 
testants  to  render  their  Catholic  fellow- subjects  as  odious  as  pos* 
sible  in  the  eyes  of  the  govei'nment,  and  of  the  people  at  Inrge. 
It  is*  quite  proper  and  natural,  that  writers  of  this  description 
should  select  the  most  offensive  re]>re8entation  of  their  adversa* 
ries'  opinions.  If  t}iey  acted  otherwise,  we  should  not  consider 
the  u  a?  labouring  diligently  in  their  vocation,  or  as  deserving 
of  their  reward. 

In  our  opinion,  however,  both  Ix>rd  Clarendon  and  die  writers 
to  whom  we  allude,  have  misbited  the.  general  sentiments  of  the 
Catholics  respecting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sec  of  Rome.  Because 
particular  Catholic  princes  have  bullied  and  maltreated  the  Pc)j)e, 
ftud  In^cause  his  extravagant  preieubions  have  been  repelled  by  Ca- 
tholics, in  many  instances  with  a  considerable  degree  Of  indig- 
nation, Lord  Clarendon  conceives  himseif  to  be  entitled  to  con- 
clude, that  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  P*)pe  is  admitted  by  the 
Catholics  themselves  to  be  a  mere  excrescence  of  their  religion,  like 
the  Inquisition,  or  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  ;  and  that  it  iiiay  be 
cut  off  without  touching  the  essential  parts  of  the  system,  'rhia 
conclusion  appears  to  us  to  l>e  as  ill  founded,  as  the  suppo^iition 
of  many  g(  od  courtiers,  diat  a  member  of  parliament  who  votes 
against  the  King's  ministry,  must  in  his  heart  be  an  enemy  to 
th  person  or  office  of  the  Sovereign.  Lord  Clarendon  himself 
<;andldly  admits,  in  his  History  of  the  llebellion,  r^iat  the  px^- 
cipal  members  of  the  popular  party  in  the  Long  Parliameott 
■with  some  exceptions,  had  no  wish  to  destroy  either  the  church 
or  the  monarchy,  althougl\  they  were  displeased  with  several 
things  in  the  administration  of  both.  The  disputes  between  the 
Popes  and  the  members  of  their  codEunuuion,  exactly  resemble, 
in  this  respect,  the  disputes  between  Charles  I.  and  die  Lcmg 
Parliament.  Whether  the  Bishop  of  Rome  has,  by  divine  or 
apostolical  institution,  any  prepo^tives  which  arc  not  imparted 
to  i'rher4)ishops,  is  a  question  ot  }>ure  theology,  into  which  our 
j'eaders  will  readdy  excuse  us  for  not<  entering.  lu  whatever  way 
tliat  question  may  be  decided,  we  are  unab£  to  perceive  any  in- 
consistency in  the  conduct  of  those  persons  who  belinvc  tliat 
part  of  the  jurisdiction,  which  the  l*opi'  exercises  out  of  his  own 
diocese,  is  c<  mmitted  to  him  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  at  the  same 
iime  refuse  to  obey  him.  when  he  endeavours  to  assume  powers 
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to  whicli  they  do  not  conceive  him  to  be  entitled.  Every  Catholic 
prince  in  fact  believes,  tliat  not  only  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in 
which  he  lives,  bnt  even  the  rector  of  the  parish  in  ^"hich  his 
palace  is  situated,  has  a  certain  jurisdiction  over  him  by  divine 
institution  5  yet  no  Catholic  prince  will  scruple  to  punish  either 
the  bish(^  or  the  priest  for  the  smallest  invasion  ot  his  temporal 
authority.  Upon  the  whole,'  we  are  not  aware  that  the  laxest 
Catholics  have  ever  gone  so  far  as  to  place  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope  on  the  same  fiyoting  vrith  the  preeminence  of  primates  and 
metropolitans ;  tliat  is  to  say,  to  consider  it  as  a  merely  human 
institution. 

The  writers  whom  we  oppose  to  Lord  Clarendon,  appear  to 
us  to  de\iate  as  far  from  the  truth  as  he  does,  but  in  an  opposite 
direction.  Because  all  Catholics  acknowledge  the  jurisidictiou 
of  the  Pope  to  a  certain  extent,  the  writers  in  question  main- 
tain, that  the  standard  of  the  Vadcan  is  the  authentic  nieasure 
of  that  jurisdiction.  The  sentiments  of  this  school  may  be  con^ 
veniently  given  in  the  words  of  Mr  Le  Mesurier. 

*  There  is  no  article  of  their  communion,  the  sujiremacy  of 

*  the  Pope,  invocation  of  saints,  communion  in  one  kind,  pur?- 
<  gatory,  transubstantiation  itself,  which  is  more  solemnly  de- 
^  creed  than  that  which  relates  to  the  persecution  of  heretics, 

*  and  the  deposing  of  jjrinces  and  hngs,  who  are  either  heretics 
^  themselves,  or  abettors  of  those  that  are. '  Serious  Exam.  &c. 
p.  54-.  *  The  Poiie  has  always  been,  and  continues  to  be,  as 
•^  far  as  he  can,  the  most  absolute  of  despots:  such  at  least  is 

*  th"*  doctrine  of  his  church, '     ilnd.  p.  61. 

We  could  easily  fiH  a  greater  number  of  pages  tluui  we  can 
afford  to  devote  to  the  whole  of  this  article,  with  similar  pas- 
sages, taken  from  books  written  since  the  year  1800,  We  ob- 
serve that  these  writers  sometimes  unwarily  fail  into  Lord  Cla- 
rendon's line  of  argument,  which  is  entirely  inciujsistent  with 
their  own.  Mr  Le  Mesurier  informs  us  {Sequel^  &c.p.  2i.), 
that  from  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  to  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth,  ^  there  was  not,  iis  he  believes,  a  being  in  tlic  church 
•*'  that  presumed  to  advance  a  word  a|rainst  the  king  deposing 
■^  and  king- killing  doctrine;  and  hundreds  wrote  in  support  ot* 

*  it '  Another  labourer  In  the  same  vinpj'^rd,  however,  seems 
to  give  a  somewhat  different  account  oi  the  state  of  puUic  opi- 
nion during  the  middle  ages.  Tlie  following  passage  occurs  in 
sin  anonymous  paniphlet,  called  Catholic  EmaTicijHitiony  whicb 
was  published  in  the  year  1805,  p.  12.     *  At  present,  the  King 

*  of  England  is  the  supreme  head  of  the  church,  as  well  as  dT 

*  the  state.  His  supremacy,  as  head  of  tlie  church,  is  recog* 
^  nized  by  a  variety  of  statutes,  one  of  them  as  old  as  the  thirst 
f /yth  i^ear  of  Edward  the  firstt  (1306),' 
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These  gcndomen  have  the  faculty  of  blo\^ing  hot  and  col^ 
with  the  same  breath.  When  it  is  their  object  to  render  Catho- 
lics odious  in  the  eye^  of  Protestants,  they  represent  all  miti- 
gated sentiuients  respecting  the  Papal  authority,  as  modern  in- 
novations, adopted  merely  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  that  au- 
thority $omewpat  less  terrible  in  .  Protestant  countries.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  they  wish  to  prove  that  the  system  of  Hen- 
ry VI 11.  derived  support  from  tne  example  of  some  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  his  predecessors,  they  magnify  eveiy  instance  of 
resistance  to  the  tyranny  and  extortion  of  tne  Popes,  into  a  tOr 
'^al  renunciation  of  then*  authority. 

It  is  npt  our  intention  to  undertake  tlie  discussion  of  these 
thread -bare  controversies,  which  are  treated  with  contempt  i^ 
every  country  except  our  own,  and  which  we  firmly  believe  will 
he  nearly  forgotten  in  England  before  the  year  iS20.  It  may 
not,  ho\yever,  be  superfluous,  for  the  information  of  some  of 
our  readers,  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  *  famous  king-depos- 
ing and  king- killing  doctrine, '  which  we  Jiave  mentioned  more 
tlian  once  in  the  course  of  this  article. 

The  right  of  the  See  of  Rome  to  depose  heretical  princes,  is 
founded  upoi;  two  propositions,  which  ought  to  be  separately 
considered.  *  The  first  proposition  is,  that  the  people  of  every 
countr}'  have  the  right  oi  resisting,  and  even  of  deposing  their 
sovereign,  ii'  such  resistance  be  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
the  established  religion.  We  bejieve  this  proposition  to  be 
true :  But,  whether  it  be  true  or  ffike,  tliose  who  do  not  admit 
the  truth  of  it  have  no  alternative,  except  to  allow  that  die  rer- 
ligion  of  the  country  ought  to  depend  entirely  on  the  caprice 
of  the  sovereign  for  the  time  being.  It  must  be  rememberccl, 
that  during  the  middle  ages,  the  Itoman  Catholic  religion  was 
estitblished  throughout  aS  the  Western  world,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  part  of  Spain  which  was  in  the  possession  pf  the 
Moors.  The  word  heretic  may  sound  harshly  in  a  Protestant 
ear  ;  but,  in  reality,  it  means  nothing  more,  in  the  mouth  of  a 
Catholic,  than  a  Christian  who  believes  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  to  be  false  ;  perhaps  to  be  blasphemous  and  idolatrous. 
In  the  dark  ages,  when  religious  zeal  was  much  stronger  than 
it  is  at  present,  it  was  not  supposed  that  the  defence  and  pro- 
tection 

♦  Bellarminiis  de  Surrtma   Ponlifce,  Lib.  V.  cap.  7.     *  l^on  licet 

*  Christianis  tolerare  Jlegtm  infidelem  aut  haercticum,  si  ille  co- 
f  netur  pertrahtrc,  Bubditos  ad  suara  haeresini,  vel  infidelitatpm.     Af, 

*  judicarc,  an  Rex  pertrahat  ad  ha^rebim,  necne,  pertinet  ad  Po^- 
f  tiKcem,  cui  est  commi.ssa  cura  religionis.  Ergo  Pontificb  est  j\j- 
t  dicare,  regem  esse  deyoneudiun  vel  non  deponendum.  * 
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tection  of  the  Catholic  religion,  which  was  held  to  be  the  roost 
important  function  of  the  Sovereign,  could  be  safely  entrusted 
to  a  person  who  believed  that  religion  to  be  a  mass  of  supersti- 
tion and  error.  For  this  reason,  it  was  conceived  to  be  a  fun- 
damental law  of  every  Catliolic  kingdom,  that  a  heretic  wag 
not  capable  of  inheriting  or  of  retaining  the  crown.  As  the 
modem  principle  of  toleration  was  entirely  unknown  in  those 
times,  we  must  not  wonder  that  a  favourer  of  heretics,  that  is 
to  say,  of  the  declared  enemies  of  what  was  conmionly  held  to 
be  the  true  religion,  was  regarded  nearly  in  the  same  light  as 
a  heretic. 

It  may  be  observed,  too,  that  those  persons  who  declaim  in 
the  loudest  terms  against  the  truUi  of  the  proposition  laid  down 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  aie  equally  ready  with  the  rest  of 
mankind  to  act  upon  it,  when  they  find  it  expedient  to  do  so. 
Li  England,  for  instance,  before  the  Revolution,  it  was  con-^ 
sidereu  as  an  article  of  faith,  that  it  is  not  lawful,  on  any  pre- 
tence whatever,  to  take  up  arms  against  a  lawful  sovereign ; 

*  not;  for  the  maintenance  of  the  lives  and  liberties  of  ourselvei 

*  or  others ;  nor  for  the  defence  of  religion  j  nor  for  the  pre- 

*  servation  of  a  church  or  state  ;  no,  nor  yet,  if  that  could  be 

*  imagined  possible,  for  the  salvation  of  a  soul ;  «o,  not  for  the 

*  redemption  of  the  ixhole  wmiiL '  *  This  kind  of  language, 
which  was  as  common  in  the  mouths  of  the  Tillotsons  and 
Burnets,  f  as  of  the  Sprats  and  Crewes,  did  not  prevent  the 

^  English  nation  from  receiving  with  open  arms  a  foreign  prince, 
who  invaded  the  country  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  resisting 
by  force  the  daily  attacks  which  the  King  was  making  on  the 
establishei!  religion.  In  our  opinion,  those  persons  who  fairly 
and  openly  inform  their  Sovereign  what  he  may  expect,  if  he 
transgresses  the  just  limits  of  his  authority,  are  much  less  dan- 

gerous  enemies  to  him,  than  those  who  unintentionally  tempt 
im  to  his  ruin  by  pompous  theories  of  obedience,  wnich  are 
sure  to  vanish  into  air,  as  soon  as  the  hour  is  come  for  putting 
them  in  practice.  No  nation  which  is  strongly  attached  to  the 
established  religion  ever  did,  or  ever  will,  suffer  the  prince  to 
tamper  with  it  at  his  pleasure.  We  may  add,  that  the  pro- 
perty and  privileges  of  the  clergy  will  always  be  considered  by 
themselves  as  an  essential  p^rt  of  the  established  religion;  and 

that 

♦  Bishop  Sanderson,  quoted  by  SachevercU's  counsel,  State  Trials^ 
V.  p.  735. 

•{•  A  specimen  of  Tillotson'^  language  on  this  subject  will  be 
given  hereafler.  It  is  difficult  to  acquit  him,  and  impossible  to  ac-t 
gurnet,  of  gross  prevarication  on  the  question  of  resistance. 
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fliat  if  the  clerjry  arc  popular,  tlie  laity  will  alwnys  assist  them 
in  the  defence  ot  their  ri^^nts  agninst  tiie  temporal  sovcreii^. 

The  second  proposition  is,  that  the  Po|>e  Is  the  sole  jiid<re  of 
idl  matters  appertaining  to  religion  j  and  that  in  all  donbtfid 
cases,  both  of  belief  and  of  practice,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  Ca- 
lh(Jics  to  apply  to  him  for  infi^rmation,  and  to  submit  blindly 
to  liis  decisions.  In  other  words,  the  Pope  is  the  absolute  mo- 
Darch  of  the  Catholic  Church.  From  this  proposition,  it  was 
-infcrrc*!  by  the  Popes  and  their  flatterers,  that  it  was  part  of 
the  office  of  the  Pope  to  determine,  from  the  particular  cir« 
ciimstances  of  the  case,  wliether  resistance  to  the  Prince  was 
necessary  to  the  prcser\'ation  of  religion.  ITiis  proposition  is 
.  ho  agreeable  to  the  Court  of  Rome,  that  we  diuibt  not  that  Mr 
Le  Mesurier  and  several  other  writers,  who  have  laboured  so 
strenuously  to  convince  tlie  English  and  Irish  Catholics  that  it 
is  the  true  doctrine  of  their  Cnurch,  would  receive  some  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  the  favour  of  that  Court,  if  it  were  re- 
established in  its  ancient  splendour.  For  our  own  pai-ts,  how- 
ever, we  know  of  no  other  mode  of  aijcertaining  whether  Ca- 
lliolics  l)elieve  the  Pope  to  be  the  absolute  monarch  of  their 
Church,  than  by  obser\nng  tlib  degice  of  obedience  which  they 
actually  pay  to  him :  and  wc  advise  those  persons  who  really 
wish  for  uiformation  on  this  subject,  and  who  have  no  local 
.iind  personal  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  Papal  authority 
in  Catholic  countries,  to  lay  aside  the  pamphlets  of  Mr  I*e 
Mesurier  and  Dr  Mitner,  arid  to  berake  themselves  to  the 
leading  of  historj-.  We  do  not  reccmimend  the-  historical 
writings  either  of  Sir  Richard  Musgrave  or  of  Mr  Plowden, 
but  those  of  almost  any  sober  and  judicious  author,  either  Ca- 
tholic gr  Protestant.  Those  who  have  not  the  opportunity 
of  entering  into  a  laborious  investigation  of  tlie  subject,  wiu 
probably  find,  in  the  work  now  before  us,  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  fiicts  to  convince  them  that  the  notions  of  the  Papal  au- 
llu>rity  which  have  been  lately  revived,  are  greatly  exagger- 
ated. Although  wc  think  that  Lord  Clarendon  has  failed  in 
Lis  attempt  to  prove  that  Catholics  do  not  believe  tho  autho- 
rity of  the  Poj^e  to  be  of  divii;e  institution,  he  has  sufficiently 
demonstrated  that  the  Catholics  pay  very  little  practical  re^nl 
to  the  mandates  of  the  head  of  their  Church,  except  when 
those  mandates  coincide  with  their  own  inclinatitms. 

In  what  we  have  lately  said  respecting  the  deposiuff  power  of 
the  Pope,  we  have  sup}X)sed  the  Roman  Catholic  rehgion  to  be 
the  established  religion  of  the  country.  We  shall  speak  after- 
jvards  of  the  attacks  of  the  See  of  Rcime  on  Pretestant  Princes. 

We  now  licquest  the  reader  to  turn  back  to  p.  436,  and  pef- 
»  use  Lord  Claiendon's  bill  of  indictment  against  the  Pope  in 
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his  own  words.  Admitting  the  facts  upon  whicli  this  accusa- 
tion is  fimndcd  to  be  true,  nothing  can  be  more  vulvar  and  un- 
philofiophical  than  Lord  Clarendon^s  application  of  tlu  m.  With 
the  assistance  of  Bayle's  Dictionary  and  the  Biogiaphia  Bri^ 
tavnicay  wc  could  easily  compile  a  bulky  collection  of  the  lives 
of  wicked  men  named  John,  to  which  we  might  subjoin  an  ex- 
hortation to  all  parents  not  to  suffer  their  children  to  be  bap- 
tized by  that  abominable  name.  Perhaps  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
Mr  John  Reeves,  Mr  John  Bowles,  Mr  John  Giffbrd,  or  some 
Other  person  interested  in  supporting  the  honour  of  the  name, 
inight  endeavour  to  demonstrate,  that  most  of  the  crimes  com- 
mitted by  the  Johns,  had  arisen  from  the  depravity  of  human 
nature ;  and  that  the  Richards  and  Thonmses  were,  upon  the 
whole,  not  a  great  deal  more  virtuous.  In  the  same  spirit,  w^ 
have  many  histories  of  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents, 
composed  by  intemperate  members  of  the  Church  of  T^n<arland, 
— and  of  Protestants  in  general,  composed  by  intemperate  niem- 
bers  c(  the  Church  of  Rome;  the  object  oV  aH  which  hihtorics 
is  to  demonstrate,  that  the  sects  against  which  they  are  direct- 
jeA  ought  to  be  exterminated  from  the  faCe  of  the  earth ;  and 
the  certain  effect  is  to  provoke  recrimination,  and  to  funiish 
inateriali  for  the  amusement  and  edification  of  the  enemies  ot 
Christianity  in  general. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  misery  which  Lord  Clarendon  suppose^ 
to  have  arisen  from  the  Papal  power,  arose  from  the  ignorance, 
«upen>tition,  and  fanaticism  of  the  dark  ages;  which,  in  all  pro- 
bability, would  not  have  lx?en  less  than  they  were,  if  all  the  bishopft 
of  the  Christian  church  had  preserved  a  perfect  equahty  of  rank. 
We  see  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  decline  of  learning  and 
true  religion  would  have  been  retarded,  if,  after  the  fall  of  the 
Western  empire,  the  different  nations  which  belonged  to  the 
Latin  churcp  had  formed  themselves  into  separate  and  inde- 
pendent religious  doilimunities  5  nor  do  we  see  any  thing  in  the 
0omlition  of  the  Greek  and  other  Oriental  churches,  whicn  indu- 
cjes  us  to  believe  that  they  derived  any  advantage  from  the  schism 
which  divided  them  from  the  communion  of  Rome.  We  readil}* 
tidmit,  that  the  Protestant  chirrches  which  were  founded  in  the 
sixteenth^  centurj',  derived  great  advantages  from  their  separa- 
tion from  the  See  of  Rome  }  but  we  attribute  those  advantages^ 
not  to  the  separation  itself,  but  to  the  circumstance  of  its  having 
taken  phce  in  a  learned  and  inquisitive  age,  and  having  been 
accompanied  by  great  and  important  alterations  both  in  the 
floctrine  and  the  discipline  of  the  Church.  If  the  Church  of 
England  had  assumed  her  independence  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
.|I,  instead  of  that  of  Hemry  VHI,  perhaps  her  pvesent  condi- 
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tjon  would  haye  resembled  {hat  of  the  church  of  Muscovy,  If 
the  children  of  Henry  VIII.  had  imitated  their  father^  in  re- 
taining nearJy  the  whole  of  Papery,  except  the  authority  of  the 
Pope,  we  should  have  thought  the  abrogation  of  the  payment 
of  first  fruits  and  tenths  to  the  See  of  Rome,  very  dearly  pur- 
chased, at  the  expense  of  the  miseries  of  the  last  years  of  that 
execrable  tyrant.  * 

In  our  opinion,  the  most  substantial  inconvenience  which  a- 
rises  from  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and,  indeed,  the  only  one 
of  considerable  magnitude,  is  its  tendency  to  perpetuate  the 
corruptions  which  Protestants  impute  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
reli;:iion.  What  we  consider  as  an  inconvenience,  however. 
Catholics  naturally  consider  as  an  advantage.  They  maintain, 
that,  setting  aside  all  consideration  of  the  divine  institution  of 
the  Papacy,  the  unity  of  the  church,  as  they  understand  that 
unity,  could  not  subsist,  if  the  papal  authority  were  destroyed : 
— and  here  it  mav  not  be  amiss  to  add  a  short  explanation  of 
the  sense  in  whicn  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  commoiily  under- 
stood by  Catholics. 

.  Catholics  believe,  that  the  Catholic  or  Universal  Church  is  a 
society  of  divine  institution,  of  which  it  is  the  duty  of  all  Chris- 
tians to  be  members,  and  wliich  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
smaller  societies,  called  particular  churches.  It  is  not  material 
to  the  present  question,  whether,  by  particular  churches,  we 
understand  national  churches,  as  the  Churches  of  France,  i^ain, 
dnd  England  ;  or  societies  of  Christians,  each  governed  by  one 
bishop,  as  the  Churches  of  Paris,  Toledo,  and  Canterbury. 
The  latter  is  the  proper  and  ancient  acceptation  of  the  term. 
The  unity  of  the  Catliolic  church  consists  in  the  agreement  of 
particular  churches,  not  in  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  are  ad- 
mitted to  be  of  inferior  importance,  but  in  doctrine  and  govern- 
ment, which  are  the  essentials  of  Christianity.  Two  particular 
churches  which  compel  their  members  to  profess  opposite  doc- 
trines, and  which  refuse  to  hold  fraternal  communion  with  each 
other,  cannot  both  be  members  of  the  Catholic  church.  The 
same  assertion  may  be  made,  ajbrtiorijjof  two  particular  church- 
es which  excommunicate  and  anathematize  each  other.  The 
Church  of  Spain,  for  instance,  pronounces  the  Church  of  &itf- 
land  to  be  heretical  and  schismatical.  The  Church  of  flngia^, 
on  the  other  hand,  char^jes  the  Church  of  Spain,  in  common 
with  all  the  churches  of  ib^  Roman  communion^  witli  blasphe- 
my 
y '  '  • ■  — ■■ 

*  The  payments  of  all  sorts  which  the  Pope  received  from  France, 
amounted  to  less  than  1 6,000/.  per  annum^  on  an  average  of  fiye 
y^afs  ending  1768.     Duchs,  Foyage  en  Italie,  p.  40, 
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my  and  idglatty.  *  Whether  these  mutual  accusations  be  true 
ix  false,  it  is  quite  obvious,  that  the  churches  which  bring 
theiQ  against  each  other,  cannot  both  be  members  of  the  Ca« 
tholic  Church,  according  to  the  preceding  description  of  it. 

Such  being  the  notion  which  the  Catholics  entertain  respect- 
ing the  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church,  it  remains  to  inquire,  how 
that  unity  is  to  be  preserv^,  when  the  unity  of  the  state  is  dis- 
solved, and  the  great  body  of  Christians  is  no  longer  subject  to 
one  Sovereign.  It  is  contended  by  all  Catholics,  and  admitted 
by  many  Protestants,  f  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  worlds 
the  unity  of  the  Church,  in  the  Catholic  sense,  can  only  be 
maintained  by  the  adoption  of  some  common  tribimal,  en- 
trusted with  a  certain  dqi^ree  of  jurisdiction  over  all  particular 
churches.  Whether  this  tribunal  be  composed  of  one  person, 
or  of  many — whether  it  be  called  Pope,  or  General  Council,  it 
must  necessarily  be  deemed  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  and  an  inva- 
sion of  the  rights  of  the  Sovereign,  as  those  rights  are  undciv 
stood  by  Lora  Clarendon,  and  by  many  othcfr  writers. 

No  person  who  is  acquainted  with  the  heat  and  passion  with 
which  many  controversies  have  been  carried  on,  even  in  modern 
times,  within  the  pale  of  tlie  Church  of  Rome,  can  doubt,  that 
if  particular  churdies  in  that  communion  enjoyed  the  same  in- 
dependence on  all  other  churches,  which  Protestant  churches 
enjoy,  every  Catliolic  country  would  long  a^  have  erected  ma^ 
ny  doctrines  into  articles  of  faith,  in  audition  to  those  })ointa, 
on  which  all  Catholics  are  agreed.  Nothing  but  the  prudence 
and  management  of  the  See  of  Rome,  and  tlie  necessity  which 
is  incumbent  on  the  Pope,  of  consulting  the  temper  ot  all  the 
churches  under  bis  jurisdiction,  has  prevented  Tnomism  from 
becoming  the  established  religion  in  one  country,  Scotism  in  a 
second,  Jansenism  in  a  tliird,  and  Molinism  in  a  fourth. 

.Whether  the  Catholics  are  mistaken  in  considering  unity  of 
doctrine  as  one  great  criterion  of  the  Catholic  church,  is  a  ques- 
tion into  which  we  do  not  mean  to  enter  at  present     If  they 

are 

*  For  the  blasphemy  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  see  the  Thirty-first 
Article  of  Religion^  For  her  idolatry,  see  the  Homilies,  passim^  and 
the  l)eclaration  against  Popery,  SO  Can  II,  st.  2. 

f  John  Fox,  the  Martyrologist,  was  of  opinion,  that  if  the  Pope 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  turn  Protestant,  and  to  renounce  those 
pretensions  which  suce  as  ofieusive  to  most  Catholics  as  to  Protest- 
ants, *  his  opposers  should  Hot  refuse  but  that  some  one  man  may 

*  have  the  principall  place  of  coiuisell  arid  government  in  the  Church- 

*  affairs,  as  being  a  thing,  which  would  have  many  conveniences  in 

*  it,  when  it  might  be  done  with  security. '  See  his  Life,  prefixed 
to  his  Acts  and  Monuments. 
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$xe  in  an  error,  every  person  who  has  any  dnctnre  of  thecrfo^ 
gy  will  admit,  that  their  error  is  a  very  ancient  and  respectable 
one,  and  that  the  measures  wliich  they  take  to  preserve  that 
unityy  are  entitled  to  some  indulgence  even  from  those  who  dis* 
cem  the  tisJlacy  oi  the  system. 

These  considerations,  however,  do  not  seem  ever  to  have  oc- 
curred to  Lord  Clarendon.  If  he  suspected  that  the  authori^ 
of  the  See  of  Rome  has  any  tendency  to  preserve  unity  among 
Catholics,  he  acted  wisely  in  concealing  his  suspicions,  as  he 
was  writing  a  book  for  the  infom.Vition  of  Catholics.  A  Pro- 
testant dissenter  may  be  convinced  in  his  own  mind,  that  the 
Test  and  Corporation  acts  are  the  sreat  safeguards  of  the 
Church  of  England.  If,  however,  he  js  pleading  for  the  abro- 
gation of  those  laws,  he  will  carriuUy  abstain  from  revealing  his 
private  opinion  of  the  consequences  to  be  expecte<I  from  that 
measure.  This  species  of  wisdom  is  not  possessed  by  our  friend 
Mr  Le  Mesurier,  whose  words  we  subjoin. 

*  If  they  [the  CathdJics]  could    be  brought  to  dismiss   ail 

♦  hopes  of  it  [the  reestablishnient  of  the  Papal  supremacy],  we 

*  might  then  have  a  reasonable  prospect  of  seeing  them  united 

*  to  us,  not  only  in  alleginnce  to  their  Sovereign,  but  in  rdigi- 

•  ous  taith.     Once  cut  off  from  the  see  of  liome,  I  am  pcrsoaded 

*  that  they  could  not  long  persist  in  the  schism  which  separates} 

•  them  from  the  national  church.  *  ^Serious  Examinatwu^  4  c* 
p.  30. 

It  is  Lord  Clarendon's  opinion,  that  CethoGc  princes,  by 
acknowledging  the  M)iritu^l  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope,  dq:)riv0 
themselves  *  of  the  better  moiety  of  their  sovereignty   in  their 

•  oWn  dominions '  (p.  6.)  j  a  circumstance  which  he  conceives 
to  be  injurious  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  among  Turks  and 
Heathens. 

^  And  how  can  we  reasonably  hope  that  those  great  and  powerful 
princes,  who  command  so  much  the  greater  part  of  the  world,,  wili 
ever  embrace  the  Christian  faith,  when  they  kdow  that  they  are  not 
only  thereby  to  cease  to  be  Mahometans,  but  to  be  Monarchs  ;  and 
admit  another  prince  to  have  an  equal,  if  not  superior  command  o- 
ver  their  own  subjects  in  their  own  dominions,  and  must  cease  to  be 
eniperors  before  they  can  be  admitted  to  be  Christians?  *     p.  7. 

.We  know  of  no  better  mode  of  answering  this  question, 
(han  by  producing  the  authority  of  another  writer,  whose  know- 
ledge of  the  state  of  reKgion  in  Catholic  countries  was  very  ac- 
curate and  extensive,  and  whose  dislike  to  the  Pope  and  all  hw 
works  was  very  vehement  and  sincere.  The  following  passage 
is  extracted  from  Bibhop  Burnet's  Exposition  of  the  Thirty- 
seventh  Article. 

5  •  UpoB 
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^  Upon  the  whole,  tbe  power  of  the  King  in  ecdesiastical 

*  matters  among  us,  is  expressed  in  this  article,  under  those  re- 

*  serves,  and  with  that  moderation,  that  no  just  scruple  can  lye 

*  against  it ;  and  it  is  that  which  all  kings,  even  of  tne  Roman 

*  communion,  do  assume,  and  in  some  places  with  a  much  mor& 
'  onfimited  authority*    The  methods  of  managing  it  may  differ 

*  a  little ;  yet  the  power  is  the  same,  and  i»  buik  upon  the  same 

*  foundations. ' 

As  an  instance  of  the  diiFerent  methods  of  managing  the  same 
power,  we  may  adduce  the  practice  of  England  andot  France  in 
the  appointment  of  bishops.  In  England,  bi:»hops  are  nomin*- 
ally  elected  by  the  chapters  of  their  respective  cathedrals ;  where* 
as  in  France,  they  were,  and  indeed  still  are,  nominaUy  appoint- 
ed by  the  Pope.  In  both  countries,  however,  the  real  appoint- 
ment is  in  the  hands  of  the  Sovereign*  In  England,  the  chapter 
mify  be  compelled,  by  legal  process,  to  elect  we  person  recom- 
mended by  tne  King.  In  France,  the  Pope,  indeed,  could  not 
be  cast  in  a  praemunire ;  but  the  consequence  of  his  refusal  to 
grant  bulls  to  the  person  recommended  by  the  king,  was  an  ac- 
tual schism,  which  lasted  till  the  Pope  thought  proper  to  yield 
to  the  king's  wilL 

It  must  not  be  denied,  that  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of 
Henry  VIIL  and  Elizabeth  might,  with  no  great  exaggeration, 
be  called  *  the  better  moiety  of.  their  sovereignty. '  In  those 
reigns,  all  was  swaQowed  up  in  the  Crown,  *  temporals  and  spi- 
*  ntuais,  soul,  body,  estates,  and  conscience. '  *  That  system, 
however,  has  long  been  departed  from  ;  and  we  fervently  hope 
that  it  will  never  return.  It  originally  arose  from  a  laxity  of  re- 
ligious principle,  and  a  servile  veneration  for  the  royal  authority, 
which  prevailed  in  England  during  the  greater  part  of  the  six- 
teenth centur}>  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  period  of 
our  history.  For  more  than  a  century  past,  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  with  magnificent  ecclesiastical  titles,  has  had  less  power 
in  crclesiastical  matters,  and  less  influence  over  the  clergy  of  the 
established  religion;  than  most  European  princes,  either  Catho- 
Kc  or  Protestants  His  influence  over  the  clergy  is  founded  al-« 
most  entirely  on  the  power  which  he  enjoys  ot  nominating  tor 
tlie  bishc^rics,  «md  to  many  other  of  the  greater  benefices.  Thij^ 
power  18  enioyed  by  several  Catholic  princes  j  for  instance,  by 
the  kings  of  France  befoi-e  the  revolution,  in  a  much  more  am- 
ple degree  than  by  the  king  of  Great  Britain. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  no  prince  has  ever  permanently  re^ 
jected  th^  authority  of  the  Pope,  without  making  other  consi- 
derable 

*  JLord  Moiesworth's  Account  oi  Denmark,  p.  166,  eu.  17 Hb^ 
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derable  innovations  in  the  constitution  of  the  churdi.  When 
the  breach  has  not  been  rend«*ed  irreparable  by  the  institution* 
of  new  articles  of  faith,  it  has  always  been  closed  again,  after  a 
certain  time,  with  the  full  consent  of  all  parties.  Since  it  has 
been  discovered,  that  Protestant  princes  are  as  lar  from  being 
absolute  masters  of  the  consciences  of  their  subjects  as  Catlx^c' 
princes,  few  princes  of  either  persuasion  have  felt  much  solid-' 
tude  respecting  a  power  which  our  author  considers  as  '  the 
better  moiety  of  their  sovereignty.  *  It  is  amusing  to  consider 
the  extreme  anxiety  of  some  subjects,  to  preserve  entire  to  their 
sovereign  an  authority  of  which  the  prince  himself  is  totally  re- 
gard less.  • 

Whenever  the  tide  of  public  opinion  has  run  in  favour  of  ab- 
solute monarchy,  it  has  been  usual  among  Protestants  to  repre- 
sent the  Roman  Catholic  religion  as  unfavourable  to  the  power 
of  princes.  Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  for  instance,  in  his  speech  in 
defence  of  Sacheverell,  stigmatizes  resistance  to  princes  as  *  a 
doctrine  of  the  Churchof  Rome. '  *  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  love  of  liberty  is  prevalent  among  Protestants,  poperj'  and 
slavery  are  represented  as  twin  sisters.  In  our  opinion,  boUi 
representations  are  extravagant ;  and  if  the  Grand  Tuf  k  is  real- 
ly disposed  to  embrace  Christianity,  it  is  not  very  material,  as 
iar  as  his  authority  is  concerned,  whether  he  adepts  the  Catho- 
lic or  the  Protestant  persuasion* 

In  the  opinion  of  Lord  Clarendon,  the  authority  of  the  Pope 
is  the  principal  obstacle  to  the  reconciliation  of  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  churches,  so  as  to  enable  all  good  Christians  *  ta 
pray  Ibr  and  with  one  another. '  Protestants  will  not  consent 
to  return  to  their  ancient  subjection  to  the  Pope ;  and  therefore 
the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  union  must  be,  that  the  Pi^miI 
jurisdiction  be  abolished.  Lord  Clarendon  observes,  that  the 
Popes  are  aware  pf  this  determination  on  the  part  of  the  Pro- 
testants, and  tlierefore  exert  all  their  influence  to  prevent  such 
a  treaty  from  being  even  taken  into  consideration,  if  tliis  im- 
pediment 

'  ♦  State  Trials,  V.  p.  713.     See  also  Tillotson's  Letter  to  Lord 
Russel,  quoted  in  the  same  trial,  p.  737.     *  Your  Lordship's  opinion 

•  [of  the  lawfulness  of  resisting  the  prince  for  the  preservation  of  the 

*  constitution]  is  contrary  to  the  declared  doctrine  of  all  Protestant 

•  Churches  ;  and  though  some  particular  persons  have  tanghc  oAer^ 

*  wise,  yet  they  have  been  contradicted  herein,  and  conckmned  for 

•  it,  by  the  generality  of  Protcstanu.  I  beg  your  Lordship  to  con- 
•#  stder,  how  it  will  agree  with  an  avowed  asserting  of  the  Protestant 

*  religion,  to  go  contrary  to  the  general  doctrine  of  Pratfistanis-  * 
The  letter  is  dated  July  20th,  1683. 
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pecEmcnt  were  removed,  the  noble  anthor  appear^  to  believe 
that  th^  peace  of  the  Christian  church  might  easily  be  restored. 

•  For  neithtr  of  the  churches  believe,  that  there  is  no  dbctrine  ini 
either  which  may  not  be  better  explained,  and  that  there  ate  not 
many  other  particulftrs,  both  in  discipline  and  practice,  which  may 
not  be  altered  or  departed  from,  for  the  satisfaction  of  such  al  consi- 
derable body  of  good  christians  as  would  thereby  be  reconciled  to 
•one  congregation,  and  one  communion.  And  this  would  easily  b6 
done,  if  sovereign  princes  would  vindicate  their  own  authority  and 
suprenie  jurisdiction ;  and,  by  niational  councils,  take  care  for  the 
settling  adl  matters  pertaining  to  the  church  in  their  own  dominions, 
\(rhich,  by  correspondence  with  the  like  national  councils  under  the 
neighboiuing  princes  will,  without  any  difficulty,  sever  what  is  of 
the  essence  of  religion  from  what  may  in  the  practice  of  it  be  per- 
mitted, *  &c.  p.  680. 

An  ignorant  reader  would  hardly  suppose^  that  the  writer  of 
these  words,  which  are  so  full  of  moderation  and  conciliationy 
had  contributed,  in  a^ery  eminent  degree,  perhaps  in  a  greater 
degree  than  any  other  man  who  ever  existed,  to  the  perpetua*- 
tion  of  the  bitterest  animosities  among  Cliristiaps,  who  were  sub* 
jeets  of  the  same  prince,  and  who  acknowledged  that  thehr  difi* 
ferences  of  opinion  did  not  extend  to  articles  of  iaitfa^  and  the 
essentials  of  religion.  *  The  real  fiict  is,  that  Lord  Clarendon^ 
jiotwitbstanding  his  animosity  against  the  Pope,  had  no  dislike 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  general ;  -and  perhaps  was 
more  desirous  of  weakening  man  of  strengtlieningthe  Protestant 
interest)  as  it  is  called,  in  the  general  ailairs  of  Europe.  Such 
feelings  naturally  arise  out  of  the  principles  of  the  Laudian 
school,  in  which  he  had  been  educated.  It  is  one  of  the  lead-> 
ing  tenets  of  that  school,  tliat  those  points  in  which  the  Church 
of  England  agrees  with  the  Church  of  Rome^  and  differs  from 
the  foreign  rrotestant  Churches,  are  more  essoitial  to  true 
Christianity,  than  those  in  which  all  Protestant  Church^,  in* 
eluding  the  Church  of  England,  ure  united  against  the  Church 
of  Rome.  In  othd:  words,  a  Roman  Catholic  is^  upon  the 
whole,  a  better  Christian  than  a  Presby tcriaxi.  We  cannot  give 
a  stronger  example  of  Lord  Clarendon's  Laudianism,  than  the 
•manner  hi  which  he  mentions  the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus  in 
the  following  sentence. 

*  The  blackest  action,  and  surely  the  least  apostolical,  that  un- 
happy Pope  (Urban  VIII.)  was  guilty  of,  was,  that  when  the  vic- 
torious King  of  Sweden,  of  Whom  the  world  had  scarce  ever  heard 

VOL.  «ix.  NO.  S8.  G  g  beforCf 

♦  See  Lord  Clarendon's  observations  on  *  the  unhappy  policy  of 
•  making  concessions  to  the  Dissenters,  *  m  the  continuation  of  his 
Life,  p.  148.  FoL 
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beforei  had  covered  all  Genxumj  with  blood  and  slaugbter,  and  by- 
fire  and  sword  wrought  a  greater  derastatioa*  almost  to  cleidattOQ» 
than  hadi  ever  been  produced  amongst  Christians  by  a  war  between 
them  :  This  successor  of  St  Peter,  whose  office  and  pecidiar  obliga- 
tion they  pretend  is  to  root  out  all  heretics^  and  hj  right  or  wrong 
to  remove  all  obstructions  which  hinder  the  growth  or  imptovemeoc 
of  Catholic  religion,  refused  to  give  the  Emperor  and  Catholic  party 
any  assistance  in  nK>ney,  of  which  he  was  known  to  have  abundancei 
and  the  other  to  want  nothing  else. '  *    p*  555. 

When  it  is  considered,  how  little  success  has  attended  every 
attempt  to  unite  any  two  Protestant  sects,  we  cannot  accede  to 
Lord  Clarendon's  supposition,  that  tlie  downfal  of  the  Pope 
would  contribute  materially  to  the  reconciliation  of  Protestanti 
und  Catholics,  who  difier  in  opinion  upon  so  many  points  of 
the  highest  importance.  'The  correspondence  between  Wake  , 
and  Dupin,  part  of  which  is  printed  at  the  end  of  Maclaine's 
irooalation  of  Mosheim's  Ecclesfiastical  Htstofy,  sufficiently  de- 
tnonstrates,  that  the  nK>st  lukewarm  Catholics  will  never  consent 
io  abandon  all  tlie  distinguishing  tenets  of  their  religion,  how- 
^irer  strongly  they  may  te  inclirod  to  break  with  the  court  cC 
Rome. 

The  m^ition  pf  national  councils  In  a  passa^  which  we  have 
lately  quoted,  and  a  paragraph  in  the  concludmg  chapter  of  the 
book,,  entitled  an  the  margin,  National  Gowicils  the  best  Consent 
ators  ^  Christian  Religion^  prove  that  Lord  Ckrendon  enter'- 
tained  a  higher  opinion  of  the  prudence  and  nKxleration  of  those 
fi8sembliei»,  than  experience  appeansi  tojustify.  Hie  synod  of 
Dordrecht,  the  national  synods  of  the  Pi-ench  Protestants,  and 
4he  factious  convocations  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  show  how 
litde  such  meetii^  contribute  to  tne  peace  either  of  the  Church 
or  of  the  States  National  councils  of  the  established  religion 
ficemio  be  entirely  laid  aside  in  every  Christian  country',  in 
which  the  power  of  calling  them^  or,  at  least,  of  preventing 
iJiem  from  being  held,  is  possessed  by  the  Sovereign.  Catholic 
princes,  in  particular,  have  generally  found  ttie  Pope  to  be  more 
ivtotable  and  manugcnble  than  a  synod  composed  of  their  own 
«ibjects.  . 

Whatever 

.  ■  ■  *   ■     ■  ■   .  ■       ■   ■  I         I 

♦  The  Popes  have  seldom  been  particularly  well  inclined  to  give 
issistance  to  their  friends  in  hard  cash.  Like  the  infernal  deides  ia 
JE^chylus,  Attj&uf  tf^fiWvs  uViv  v  ^f#isv«i.  There  is,  indeed*  a  kind  of 
paper  money,  called  Indulgences,  which  was  formerly  in  great  re- 
pute, and  of  which  the  Popes,  to  do  them  justice,  have  never  beeo 
niggardly.  The  credit  of  this  currency,  however,  was  so  mmch 
shaKen  by  a  kind  of  Bullion  Committee,  of  which  one  Martin  Luther 
Vas  chairman,  that  there  has  been  very  little  demand  for  it  during 
die  two  last  centuries. 
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Whatever  ill  effect  may  arise  from  the  conBipt  of  ecdesiasli- 
cel  and  secular  jurisdiction,  in  countries  in  which  the  authority 
of  the  Pope  is  recognized  by  law,  we  are  unable  to  perceive  that 
any  considerable  inconvenience  results  from  that  authority,  in 
countries  where  it  has  no  legal  existence, — except  the  tendency 
which  it  undoubtedly  has,  to  prevent  the  Catholic  inhabitants 
of  Protestant  coiuitrics  from  adopting  the  religion  of  the  State. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  the  power  of  tlie  Pope  is  danger- 
ous to  Protestant  sovereigns,  from  its  tendency  to  excite  revolt 
among  his  Catholic  subjects.  This  objection  deserves  to  be  se- 
riously considered. 

No  person  can  be  weak  and  timorous  enough  to  suppose,  that 
the  Pope  will  ever  excite  Catholics  to  rebel  against  a  Protestant 
sovereign,  unless  he  is  of  opinion,  that  there  is  a  considerable 
probabili^  that  the  rebellion  will  be  crowned  with  success.  Nor 
wiU  such  Catholics,  admitting  them  to  be  as  devoted  to  the  court 
of  Rome  as  the  Jesuits  were,  listen  to  the  voice  of  their  chief 
pastor,  unless  Uiey  aft  convinced  that  they  are  likely  to  derive 
advantage  from  foJlowing  his  advice.  In  every  country  where 
the  Catholics  know  that  Uiey  form  so  small  and  inconsiderable  a 
body,  as  to  render  resistance  to  the  government  perfectly  hope- 
less, it  is  both  their  interest  and  their  inclination  to  recommend 
themselves  to  the  State,  and  to  their  fellow-citizens,  by  their 
peaceable  and  loyal  demewour.  As  we  do  not  ascribe  any  me- 
rit to  this  conduct  in  such  circumstances,  perhaps  yre  may  be 
allowed  to  say,  that  the  English  Catholics  have  given  little  or 
no  cause  of  complaint  to  the  government  for  die  last  two  hundred 
years.  The  most  lion-hearted  Popes  know  vrry  well  how  to  as* 
sume  the  meekness  of  lambs  on  proper  occasions. 
.  On  the  other  hand,  in  countries  where  the  Catholics  form  so 
large  and  powerful  a  body,  as  to  afford  the  prospect  of  success- 
ful resistance  to  the  government,  we  are  willing  to  admit,  that 
the  Pope  will  not  be  remiss  in  instigating  them  to  try  the  expe« 
riment.  This  admission  may  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  fetal  to 
our  cause;  but  we  strenuously  maintain,  that,  in  such  circum- 
stancies,  the  conduct  of  all  sects  always  has  been,  and  always  will 
be,  nearly  the  same.  We  except  those  sects,  the  members  of 
which,  from  any  cause,  happen  to  be  destitute  of  personal  cou- 
rage. The  patience  of  the  Greek  Christians,  for  instance,  un- 
der the  yoke  of  the  Mahometans,  must  not  be  ascribed  to  the 
purity  of  their  religious  principles,  but  to  the  levity  and  coward- 
ice which  have  been  inherent  in  them  for  so  many  ages.  In 
every  country  which  has  an  established  religion,  the  honours 
and  advantages  which  arise  from  the  establisliment,  are  the  aia^ 
tural  property  of  the  strongest  sect,  which,  it  must  be  remom- 
•  '  O  g  2  bcred^ 
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Ibered,  is  not  always  the  most  numerous.  Superiority  of  strength 
is  the  only  real  secnrity  which  the  established  church  of  every" 
country  has  for  the  maintenance  of  her  preeminence.  If  that 
superiority  be  lost,  she  may  •  entrench  herself  in  parchment  to* 
the  teeth, '  but  the  Dissenters  will  find  the  proper  way  to  attack 
her.  As  soon  as  a  reb'gious  party,  which  nas  been  depressed, 
discovers  that,  fiom  the  continual  fluctuation  of  human  opinions,' 
and  from  the  change  of  other  circumstances,  it  has  gained  so 
great  an  accession  of  strength  and  popularity,  as  to  enable  it  to^ 
cope  with  the  established  religion,  it  will  either  break  out  at 
once  into  open  rebellion,  or  will  begin  by  making  a  formal  de- 
mand that  the  i)rerogatives  of  the  establishment  be  transferred,, 
either  entirely  or  in  part,  to  itself.  If  the  government  does  not 
think  proper  to  acceile  to  this  demand,  a  civil  war  ensues;  and 
the  question  is  ultimately  decided  by  the  sword. 

On  these  occasions,  oaths  of  allegiance,  declarations  of  loy- 
alty, and  protestations  of  nonresistance,  are  never  regarded  by 
large  bodies  of  men,  whose  passions  are^ inflamed;  nor  docs 
any  wise  government  ever  place  the  smallest  reliance  upon  sudf 
frail  seAinties.  •  If  any  man  supposes  that,  in  this  respect^ 
tliere  is  any  practical  difference  between  the  principles  of  Catho- 
Kcs  and  those  of  Protestants,  he  must  kave  derived  his  know- 
ledge of  those  prindples,  not  from  a  cool  and  attentive  observa- 
tion of  the  conduct  which  resuks  from  them,  but  from  the  par- 
tial and  passionate  declamations  of  Catholics  against  Protestants, 
or  of  Protestants  against  Catholics.  Even  "tnose  declaitners  of 
the  latter  class,  who  frighten  us  with  the  buHs  and  dispensations 
of  the  Pope,  do  not  scrujile,  when  they  are  oft'  their  guard,  to 
acknowledge,  that  all  sects  are  equally  regardless  of  politicai 
6aths,  when  it  suits  their  purpose  to  break  them*  The  follow- 
ing interrogations  are  proposea  by  Mr  Le  Mesurier. 

*  Did  ever  in  fact  any  statesman,  reasoning  upon  what  sort  of 
'  persons  were  fit  to  be  admitted  to  offices,  lay  any  stress  upon 

•  the  oath  of  allegiance  ?    Did  it  ever  come  into  the  contemplation 

•  of  worldly  politicians  .^    Dkl  it  ever  stop  any  man  who  was  not 

•  restrained  by  other  considerations  ?  '   Seqiiel^  &c,  p.  60, 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  pious  and  conscientious  persons, 
like  some  of  the  English  Nonjurors,  we  reply  to  the  last  ques- 
tion, Ca'tainly  not.  The  great  body  of  the  Jacobites,  who  were 
as  ^ood  Protestants  as  ^^  Le  Mesurier  himself,  took,  without 
hesitation,  every  oath  which  the  ingenuity  of  the  govcmmeat 
could  devise ;  and  were  certainty  restrained  by  no  odier  consi- 
deration 

*  Some  excellent  observations  on  the  futility  of  political  oatbt^ 
written  by  Speaker  Onslow,  may  be  seen  in  Coxe'i  Memoirs  d£  Sit 
Robert  Walpoler 
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deration  than  tlu)  fear  of  the  gallows,  from  violating  those  oaths 
on  the  fii'st  opportunity. 

As  to  InstigatioQ  to  rebellion,  it  will  never  be  wanting,  when 
the  jieople  arc  prepared  to  receive  it,  in  any  country  which 
contains  fanatical  priests  and  discontented  nobles.  Among  the 
ibnner  order,  we  beg  leav©  to  distinguish  a  very  reverend  per- 
son, John  Knox  by  name,  from  whc^m  the  most  experienced 
Jesuit  might  have  taken  lessons  in  Uie  art  of  preaching  sedition. 
Indeed,  domestic  professors  o(  tliis  art  will  always.be  more  skil- 
ihl  and  more  successful  tlian  foreign  interlopers.  The  emissaries 
of  the  court  of  Rome  generally  perplex  and  embroil  die  trans- 
actions with  whidi  they  meddle,  by  their  endeavours  to  sacri- 
£ce  the  general  interest  of  the  Catholic  cause  to  the  private  ad- 
'Vantage  of  tlieir  master.  Whoever  is  acquainted  with  tlie  his- 
tory of  Innocent  X.  and  Rinaccini,  will  probably  acknowledge, 
that  the  friends  of  the  Protestant  interest  in  Ireland  have  no 
reason  to  regret  the  direct  interposition  of  tlie  Pope  in  the  af- 
£iirs  of  that  country. 

From  the  preceding  considerations  arises  a  question  of  the 
l^reatest  practical  importance,  on  which  it  is  not  our  intention 
at  present  to  enlarge: — W^iat  are  the  best  means  of  preventing 
a  weak  sect  from  acquiring  strcngtli,  and  a  strong  sect  from 
subverting  the  established  religion  ?  The  ancient  specific  of 
persecution  being  fallen  into  disi^cpute,  exclusion  from  political 
power,  that  is  to  say,  from  offices  under  government,  is  novi 
almost  the  only  medicine  which  the  doctor  recommends.  We 
liave  great  doubts  of  tlie  efficacy  of  this  remedy.  It  may,  in- 
•deed,  diminish  in  a  small  degree  the  power  of  the  patient  to  do 
tnischief ;  but  if  it  increases,  in  a  much  greater  degi-ee,  his  pro- 
f)ensity  to  innovation,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  case,  it  is  e- 
irident  that  more  is  lost  than  is  gained  by  the  use,  or,  iia  the 
language  of  the  Faculty,  by  the  exhibition  of  it. 

It  appears  to  be  part  of  Lord  Clarendon's  plan,  diat  the  Eng- 
jish  Catnolics  shall  not  only  renounce  the  authority  of  the  Pope, 
but  that  they  shall  entrust  the  King  with  the  appointment  .of 
their  ecclesiastical  superiors.  Alter  urging  the  necessity  of  ba- 
nishing the  Jesuits,  he  continues  as  follows. 

*  WTiereas  other  ecclesiastical  orders,  at  rleast  particidar  persons 

the  secular  and  regular  clergy,  the  Jesuits  excepted,  may  be  ea- 
•sily  found  out,  who  are  of  peaceable  and  quiet  dispositions,  who 
will  give  that  security  to  the  state  for  their  obedience  which  can  be 
desired,  and  renounce  any  other  dependence  upon  any  superior,  but 
€uch  as  the  King  shall  appoint  to  govern  over  them.  '     p.  6. 

TItis paragraph  affords  a  striking  specimen  of  the  alteration 
which  has  ti&en  place  in  tlie  opinions  of  Englishmen  on  the 
suljject  of  religious  hbertj  since  the  reign  of  Charles  II.     At 

present^ 
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present,  the  most  inconsiderable  sect,  of  Protestant  dissenters 
would  strenuously  resist  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  government 
to  interfere  with  Us  religious  concerns ;  and  it  seems,  indeed,  to 
be  admitted  by  the  government,  that  every  sect  which  is  deprived 
of  the  advantages  of  an  establishment,  is  fah*ly  entitled  to  the 
liberty  of  managing  its  own  concerns  in  its  own  way.  Even  the 
measure  of  the  Veto^  as  it  is  called,  is  merely  urged  as  a  pre- 
servative against  foreign  influence,  which  Lord  Clarendon  sup- 
foses  to  be  extinguished  in  a  more  direct  and  effectual  manner, 
n  all  probability,  the  noble  author  believed  that  society  could 
not  exist  under  l^e  system  of  ecclesiastical  police  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  England  for  an  hundred  and  twenty  years.  Under 
the  present  government  of  France,  the  ecclesiastical  administra- 
tion of  every  sect  is  so  organized,  as  to  make  its  ministers  the 
mere  tools  and  creatures  of  the  Crown. 

When  Lord  Clarendon  invites  the  Catholic  subjects  of  Pro* 
testant  princes  to  break  off  their  connexion  with  the  See  of  Rome, 
it  will  naturally  be  expected,  that  some  advantage  will  be  pro- 
posed to  them  as  tlie  price  of  their  compliance.  A  paragraph 
to  that  effect  occurs  (p.  708,  709),  the  marginal  abstract  of 
which  is  as  follo^-s :  When  foreign  jurisdiction  is  excluded^ 
those  *v:ho  differ  from  the  established  religion  of  the  State  may 
be  safely  admitted  to  the  common  priiilegcs  of  subjects.  What 
these  privileges  were,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  may  admit 
of  some  douDt.  Unfortunately  the  text  of  his  work  is  still  more 
obscure  than  the  margin. 

*  If  the  authority  of  sovereign  princes  were  thus  vindicated  with- 
in their  several  dominions, — princes  would  then  easily  agree  what 
indulgence  they  would  allow  to  such  other  subjects,  who  are  of  a 
contrary  religion  to  what  is  established  by  their  laws,  wlien  they 
might  grant  such  an  indulgence  without  any  danger  to  the  peace  of 
their  dominious.  *     p.  708, 

Such  language  is  very  vague  and  general.  Even  at  present, 
fierce  verbal  disputes  frequently  take  place,  whether,  by  tlie 
common  privileges  of  subjects,  we  ought  to  undei'stand  any 
thing  more  than  that  political  situation  which  Jews  occupy  in 
England,  and  Christians  in  Turkey. 

It  has  long  been  our  opinion,  that  the  condition  of  Catholics 
in  Protestant  countries  has  very  seldom  been  materially  affected 
by  the  mere  apprehension  of  their  attachment  to  the  Church  of 
Rome.  The  contrary  opinion,  indeed,  is  frequently  inculcated, 
particularly  in  books  written  since  the  ancient  doctrine  of  reli- 
gious persecution  has  become  too  mlious  to  be  openly  taught  or 
avowed.  The  severities  which  Protestants  formerly  exercised 
towards  Catholics,  ap|)car  to  us  to  have  arisen  from  the  same 
niouvcs  ixs  the  severities  ivhich  Catholics  exercised  towards  Fro- 

testaut:^ ; 
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testants ;  that  is  to  say,  from  reKgious  bigotry  and  politicj^  a- 
nimosity.  The  supremacy  of  the  Pope  is  a  convenient  loais  in 
the  hands  of  Protestants,  because  the  Catholics  cannot  retort  to 
it.  It  is,  however,  of  little  consequence  to  Catholics,  whether 
Protestants  have  a  decent  pretext  for  treating  them  with  rigour, 
provided  they  are  certain  that  the  removal  of  the  pretext  would 
not  ameliorate  their  condition.  Till  within  die  last  hundred 
years,  there  were  verj'  few  Protestant  countries  in  which  the 
exercise  of  any  religion  was  permitted,  except  the  established 
religion.  In  Scotland,  for  instance,  in  the  year  1703,  a  bifl 
was  introduced  into  Paribment  for  the  toleration  of  all  Protest- 
ants ;  against  which  a  strong  remonstrance  was  made  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church,  concluding  with  these  words : 

*  Th^t  they  were  persuaded  that,  to  enact  a  toleration  for 

*  those  of  the  Episcopal  way,  {which  God  of  his  infinite  mercy 

*  avert !)  would  be  to  estal)Ksh  iniquity  by  a  law,  and  wouMl 
^  bring  upon  the  promoters  thereof,  and  their  families,  die 

*  dreadfM  guilt  of  all  those  sins  and  pernicious  effects  that  might 
"*  ensue  thereupon.  *  * 

The  biH  was  accordingly  lost ; '  and  the  toleration  did  not  take 
place  till  after  the  Union,  when  the  voice  of  the  General  A«- 
sembly  was  disregarded  by  the  British  Parliament.  Long  since 
that  time,  an  avowed  Socinian  would  have  been  prosecuted 
with  the  utmost  rigour  in  almost  every  Protestant  country. 
We  mention  these  things  merely  to  show,  that  if  Protestants 

will 

•  See  yf  Rcpli/  to  the  Rev.  Dr  Campbeil^s  ^Vindication,  &c.,  by  Jo- 
seph Stock,  D.  D.  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Killalla)  p.  62.  The  same 
author  says   (p.  53) :    *  Let  any  man  show  me  where  Presbyte- 

*  rians  had  the  power  to  persecute,  and  I  will  undertake  .to  show 
■  ♦  him  that  they  wanted  not  the  will. '     It  must  be  remembered,  that 

the  French  Protestant  Church,  by  far  the  most  illustrious  of  all  the 
Protestant  Churches,  except  the  Church  of  England,  was  Presby- 
terian. If  the  French  Presbyterians  were  only  restrained  by  the 
want  of  power  from  persecuting  the  Catholics,  why  is  die  persecu- 
tion of  those  Presbyterians  by  the  Catholics  ^nputed  as  a  particular 
-fault  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  i  And  here  we  beg  leave  to 
observe,  that  one  instance  of  moderation  and  gentleness  in  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  have  power  in  their  hands,  weighs  much  more 
with  us  than  fifty  violent  and  acrimonious  declamadons  against  into- 
lerance, proceeding  from  persons  who  either  are  actually  suffering 
persecudon,  or,  at  least,  have  no  power  to  persecute  others.  In 
-the  writiT^gs  of  our  friend  Mr  le  Mesurier,  for  example,  we  observe 
an  intolerant  love  of  toleration,  which  reminds  us  of  a  letter  in 
fiwifi'a  Examiner,  in  which  the  Examiner  is  told,  that  hd  deserves 
•to  have  his  throat  cut,  *  as  all  such  enemies  tp  jofioderation  should 
ie.scrvpJ. '     No.  2S. 
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'^'ill  not  tolerate  each  other,  it  is  idle  to  assi^  the  suprenuu^ 
pf  the  Pope  as  the  reason  of  their  not  toIeraUng  Catholics.  In 
tolerant  countries,  Catholics  have,  upon  tlic  v/hde,  fared  near* 
Iv  as  well  as  dissenting  Protestants.  AVhere  any  considerable 
dilTerence  has  been  made,  it  may  be  attributed  to  many  other 
causes  with  greater  probability  than  to  fear  of  tlie  Pope.  Wc 
may  name,  lor  instance,  the  great  and  fundamental  diversity 
of  religious  opinion  ;  the  resentment  excited  by  past  injuries  j 
tlie  jealousy  catised  by  the  power  of  the  Catliolics,  either  in  tlie 
country  or  in  die  general  aflkirs  of  Euroj>e ;  and,  above  all, 
die  apprehensions  arising  from  Uie  consciousness  of  possessing 
someUiing,  to  which  the  Ciitholics  believe  themselves  to  have  a 
better  titte.  The  last  consideration  alone  will  account  for  the 
whole  of  the  penal  code  of  Ireland. 

The  event,  which  Lord  Clarendon  so  earnestly  desired,  ac- 
tually took  place  in  the  United  Netherlands  some  years  after 
liis  death.  The  majority  of  the  Catholics  of  that  couuti^,  wha 
were  Jansenists,  quarreued  with  the  Pope,  and  erected  an  in- 
dependent hierarchy  of  their  own,  under  a  titular  Archbishop 
of  Utrecht.  Wq  are  not  aware  that  the  Government  took  any 
pains  to  perpetuate  the  scliism,  by  extending  privil^yes  to  the 
Jansenist  party,  which  were  withheld  from  those  Catholics  who 
adhered  to  tiie  authority  of  the  Pope. 

In  England,  it  has  been  customary,  ever  since  the  Ixjjin- 
ning  of  the  lioformation,  to  vindicate  the  severe  laws  which 
have  been  made  against  the  Catholics,  by  attributing  them  to 
tlic  apprehensions  entertained  of  the  machinations  of  the  Pope. 
Here  we  b^  leave  to  inquire,  whether,  if  the  CathoKcs  had 
renounced  their  connexion  with  the  See  of  Rome,  they  would 
have  been  permitted,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  to  exercise 
their  religion  in  peace  ?  We  believe  that  no  person,  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  that  age  in  general,  and  of 
that  reign  in  particular,  •  will  answer  our  qiic^stion  in  the  af- 
firmative. 

♦  LAJt  of  Ijord  Bwrghleyy  in  Peck's  Dedderata  Curiosa^  p.  S3*, 
ed.  1779.     *  He  held,  diere  cold  be  no  government  where  there  was 

*  division.  '  And  that  state  cold  never  be  in  safety,  where  there  was 
^  toUeration  of  two  religions.     For  there  is  no  enmytie  so  great  as 

*  that  for  religion.'  And  they  that  differ  in  the  service  of  God,  can 

*  never  agree  in  the  service  of  their  contrie.  *  In  the  same  manner; 
Bacon,  in  Certain  Observations  inade  upon  a ' Libel  piUdished  this  pre^ 
sent  year^  1592,  written  principally  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating 
the  sanguinary*  proceedings  agamst  the  Catholics,  treats  the  per- 
mission of  the  exercise  of  two  religions  as  *  a  dangerous  indulgence 

*  and  toleration. '  In  his  opinion,  the  greatest  indulgence  which 
the  government  can  safely  show,  is  to  be  satisfied  with  enforcing  ex- 
t      ;  terior 
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finoAtive*  The  example  of  the  jE^irUans  proves  how  Kttle  the 
Catholics  would  have  gained  by  any  concession,  short  of  com- 
plete conformity  to  me  established  religiou.  Whatever  tran- 
qmDitjr  th^'  enjoyed  under  J^zabeth,  is  to  be  attributed,  not  ' 
to  the  tolerant  spirit  of  the  government,  but  to  the  flexibility 
of  their  own  religious  principles,  which  permitted  them  to  joirt 
in  that  mode  of  worship  which  was  established  by  law. 

In  the  two  following  reigns,  the  severities  which  the  Ca- 
tholics endured,  were  occasioned  partly  by  the  misconduct  of 
some  of  their  own  body,  in  which  the  Court  of  Rome  had 
no  share,  and  prindpally,  by  tlie  relentless  bigotry  of  the 
Puritans,  who  persecuted  the  Catholics,  not  as  bad  sub-^ 
jects,  but  as  bad  Christians,  When  it  is  considered  that  the 
Puritans  entertained  notions  respecting  the  subjection  of  die 
civil  to  the  ecclesiastical  power,  which  had  hardly  been  heard 
of  in  Europe  since  the  twelfth  century,  it  will  not  be  supposed 
that  they  were  very  solicitous  that  the  King  should  not  be  de- 
prived of  •  the  better  moiety  of  his  sovereignty. '  After  the 
fall  of  the  monarchy,  the  Catholics  wei'e  protected  from  the 
fury  of  the  Presbyterians  by  Cix)mwell,  the  iatlier  of  toleration 
in  England.  The  conduct  of  the  Catholics  on  that  occasion 
is  attributed  to  them  as  a  crime  by  Lord  Clarendon,  in  the  fol- 
lowing parenthesis. 

*  Daring 

'  terior  conformity  to  the  established  religion,  *  without  entering  in- 

*  to,  and  sifting  into  mens'  consciences,  when  no  overt  seandal  is 

*  given. '  That  is  to  say,  if  men  will  go  regularly  to  church,  and 
wUl  abstain  from  writing  or  speaking  against  the  religion  of  the 
State,  the  government  need  not  be  very  strict  in  inquiring  into  their 
private  thoughts.  More  than  this.  Bacon  thought,  could  not  be 
granted  with  safety  to  the  State,  Such  were  the  opinions  of  latitu- 
dinarian  statesmen  and  philosophers.  It  will  not  be  supposed  that 
theologians  were  more  tolerant.  See,  for  instance,  in  Leland's  His- 
tory of  Ireland  (II.  p.  482 J,  a  paper  drawn  up  by  Archbishop 
Usher,  in  the  year  1626,  and  entiUed,  The  Judgment  of  diverse  of 
ike  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  Ireland  concerning  Toleration  of  Re- 
l/gion.    In  this  paper,  the  toleration  of  Popery  is  called  *  a  grievous 

*  sin,  by  which  we  render  ourselves  accessory  to  all  their  supersti* 

*  tions,  idolatries,  and  heresies.*  It  is  amusing  to  compare  this 
kind  of  language  with  that  which  may  be  found  in  the  boo/cs  of  the 
present  day.  •  The  Church  of  England,  *  according  to  Mr  Le 
Mesurier  (Serions  Examination^  &c.  p.  12),  *  being  equally  averse 

*  to  persecuting,  as  to  being  persecuted,  has  always  ieen  glad  to 

*  grant  to  all  sects,  that  toleration  which  she  could  never  obtain 

*  Xrpm  Romish  priests,  or  Romish  governors.  *  Our  resjpect  for  Mr 
te  Mesurier's  private  character  prevents  us  from  suspectmg  that  he 
was  not  m  earnest  in  making  the  preceding  assertion. 
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*  Daring  which  time  [the  exile  of  Charles  II.]  his  Roman  Catho« 
Kc  subjects,  two  or  three  persons  of  honour  only  excepted,  shewed 
▼ery  little  affection  to  him,  but  applied  themselres  to  Cromwell  and 
those  in  power,  that  they  might  lire  quietly  under  that  govemmeot, 
which  they  were  willing  to  submit  to,  and  to  give  any  security  for 
their  obedience. '  p.   704. 

From  the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution,  the  remains  of  Puri- 
tanism, and  the  manifest  leaning  of  the  Court  towards  Popery, 
are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  animosity  of  the  people  against 
the  Ciitholics.  After  the  Revolution,  which  was  secretly  pro- 
moted by  the  Pope  himself,  the  Catholics  were  considered  by 
the  government  in  no  other  light  than  as  an  inconsiderable 
branch  of  the  Jacobite  party,  the  great  straigth  of  which  lay 
within  the  pale  of  the  Ekablished  Church.  As  the  new  govern- 
inent  was  convinced,  that  the  dread  of  Popery  was  the  great  oh* 
stacle  to  the  restoration  of  the  CKileil  family,  we  must  not  won-*> 
der  that  the  Whig  statesmen  did  not  n^lect  the  proper  means 
of  keeping  alive  diat  dread  in  the  minus  of  the  people.  It  is 
with  great  truth  of  painting  that  Swift,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Fata 
of  Clergjifinen^  among  the  thriving  arts  of  an  unprincipled  Low- 
church  divine,  enumerates  his  *  dreadful  apprehensions  of  Po- 
*'  pery. '     As  far,  however,  as  was  consistent  with  the  necessity 

'  of  keeping  up  this  spirit,  the  Whigs  were  sufficiently  willing  to 
comprehend  the  Catholics  within  the  effects  of  their  principle  of 
general  toleration.  Upon  the  whole,  since  the  Revolution,  the 
Catholics  have  had  more  reason  to  complain  of  the  Tories  than 
of  the  Whigs.  * 

Since  the  extinction  of  the  hopes  and  pretensions  of  the 
House  of  Stuart,  a  considerable  progress  has  been  made,  with 

•  tJie  full  concurrence  of  government,  towards  the  assimilation  of 
the  political  condition  of  the  Catholics  with  that  of  die  Protes- 
tant Dissenters.  The  Catholics,  indeed,  are  sull  excluded  from 
Parliament,  which  is  open  to  Protestant  Dissenters.  The 
jEInglish  Catholics  are  also  liable  to  be  deprived,  by  any  one  of 
tlie  candidates,  of  the  privilege  of  voting  at  elections.  These, 
however,  and  several  oilier  disabilities  under  which  the  Catho- 
lics still  labour,  and  from  which  the  Protestant  Dissenters  are 

released, 

•  See,  for  instance,  in  Burnet's  History  of  his  Own  TimCf  (III.  p. 
516,  ed.  17.53,  the  manner  in  which  King  William  was  compelled 
to  give  way  to  the  Act  11.  and  12.  Will.  III.  cap.  4.,  in  order  to 
aatisfy  the  Tories  that  he  was  not  •  a  Papist,  or,  at  least,  a  favourer 
•  of  Popery. '  Swift,  in  several  parts  of  his  writings,  reproaches  the 
Whigs  for  their  lenity  towards  the  Catholics,  and  exults  in  compar- 
ing the  different  conduct  of  his  own  party,  while  they  were  in  pow- 
er. Passages  to  that  effect  may  be  seen  in  The  Presbijlerian^s  Plea 
fif  Merll^  and  in  the  Roman  Catholic* s  Ihasousjbr  RcpeaUng  the  Tai^ 
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released,  may  be  justly  attributed,  not  to' any  fear  of  the  Pope, 
but  partly  to  the  difficulty  of  changing  Ions  established  laws, 
even  when  they  are  acknowledged  to  be  uselefis  or  pernicious ; 
partly  to  a  resolution  formed  by  a  great  number  of  our  fellow 
subjects,  to  resist  any  measure  whalsoerer  favourable  to  any 
dass  of  Dissenters  $  and  partly  to  the  irritation  which  has  been 
produced  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  the  rocar 
sure  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  as  it  is  called,  has  been  brought 
forward. 

The  protracted  discussion  of  that  measure  has  had  the  effect 
of  making  all  England  *  ring  irom  side  to  side '  with  the  namei 
and  actions  of  Gregory  VII.  and  Innocent  III.  We  shall  con- 
clude this  article  by  stating  the  reasons  which  induce  us  to  be- 
lieve, that  if  the  authority  of  the  See  of  Rome  were  totally  anni- 
hilated, the  opposition  to  Cadiolic  Emancipation  would  not  be 
sensibly  diminished. 

The  opponents  of  Catholic  Emancipation  may  be  divided 
into  four  classes  $  though  many  belong  to  more  than  one  class, 
and  not  a  few  may,  with  equal  propriety,  be  assigned  to  every 
class.  We  will  consider  these  four  classes  in  their  proper 
order. 

The  first  class  comprizes  the  members  of  the  present  admini- 
stration, and  their  political  adherents.  We  believe  that  our 
readers,  of  all  sects  and  parties,  will  acknowledge,  that  whether 
Catholic  Emancipation  be  a  good  or  a  bad  measure,  -  it  is  tlie 
interest  of  the  present  administration  not  only  to  prevent  it  from 
taking  place,  but  also  to  render  the  supoorters  of  it  odious  in 
the  eyes  of  that  people  to  whose  voice  the  Sovereign  of  a  free 
people  is  compelled  to  attend  in  the  choice  of  his  ministers. 
With  such  persons,  it  is  evidently  fruitless  to  enter  into  any 
discussion  of  the  objections  to  that  measure.  Many  of  them, 
indeed,  candidly  acknowledge  in  private,  that  these  objections 
have  no  real  solidity,  and  that  their  own  opposition  to  Catholic 
Emancipation  is  caused  by  circumstances  merely  of  a  temporary 
nature. 

In  the  second  class,  we  place  all  persons  who  resolutely  and 
blindly  oppose  every  innovatitm  in  the  constitution  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  whose  mouths  are  full  of  the  old  adages,  Nulumus  leges 
A/igUcc  mutari — Stat  super  vias  aniiquas — Meddle  not  with  them 
that  are  given  to  change^  &c.  To  this  class  belong  many  of  the 
sages  of  the  law  j  an  order  of  men  which,  in  every  countrj-,  is 
apt  to  consider  tlic  existing  order  of  things  us  the  most  perfect 
model  of  political  wisdom  ^  to  adhere  closeJy  to  every  established 
error ;  and-  to  tremble  at  every  proposition  of  improvement.  If 
l^je  Catholics  coiUd  be  persuaded  to  renounce  the  spiritual  au- 
thority 
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thority  of  the  Pope,  there  remains  the  declaration  against  tran* 
substantiation  ami  the  invocation  of  saints,  besides  all  the  laws 
ivhich  affect  Dissenters  in  general  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  persons  of  this  description  will  ever  willingly  consent  to  the 
repeal  of  a  considerable  numlter  of  statutes,  whicli  our  ancestors, 
who  were  so  much  better  judges  of  these  matters  tlian  we  are, 
thought  necessary  to  die  preservation  of  die  constitutioiu 

'1  ne  third  class  consists  chiefly  of  most  of  the  clerg)'  of  tbe 
Established  Church,  and  of  such  of  tlic  laity  as  aspire  to  the 
character  of  Highchurdi  m«i.  The  members  of  this  class  are 
adverse  to  the  admission  of  any  pereons  who  do  not  profess  tlie 
rehgion  of  the  State,  to  offices  of  trust  and  emoiumeut.  Many 
of  them  do  not  scruple  to  maintain,  that  Dissenters,  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions,  must,  from  the  nature  of  things,  be  eoemies  to 
the  government  of  their  country.  A  Presbytmon  Chancellor 
would  not  be  less  offensive  in  their  eyes,  perhaps  more  offensive 
to  several  of  them,  than  a  CatlK>lic  Chancellor.  Instead  of  rais- 
ing the  Catholics  even  to  tlie  political  situation  of  the  Protestaut 
Dissenters,  th^  desire  to  depress  the  Protestant  Dissenters  to 
the  political  situation  of  the  Catliolics.  *  Of  the  numerous  pam- 
phlets on  this  subject  written  by  dergymen  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land which  we  have  seen,  we  rccollrct  only  one,  in  which  the  ad- 
mission of  Protestant  Dissentera  to  offices  is  recommended ;  while 
the  exclusion  of  Catholics  from  them  is  defended.  Mr  le  Mesu- 
rier,  in  his  Sequel  to  the  Saious  Examination  itUo  tfie  Roman  Ca*^ 
tkdic  Claims^  (p.  68),  produces  tlie  following  passage  from  Sel- 
den's  Table  Tal/c.    *  llie  Protestants  in  trance  bear  office  in 

*  the  state,  because,  though  their  rcU^ion  is  different,  vet  they 
f  adcnowledge  no  other  king  but  the  king  of  France.     JThc  Pa- 

*  pists  in  England, — they  must  have  a  kuig  of  dieir  own,  a  Pope, 
^  that  must  do  something  in  our  kingdom  ;  thcreibrc,  Uiere  is  no 
^  reason  tliey  should  enjoy  the  same  privileges.  *  On  these  words 
Mr  le  Mesuricr  remarks — '  This  is  a  most  just  and  true  distinc- 

*  tion.     Protestants  own  nojoieign  head  of  their  church,  there- 

*  fore  they  have  no  temptation  to  overset  the  government  under 

•  which 

•  Observations  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Question^  by  Lord  Kenyon, 
p,  5.  *  The  most  effectual  way,  tlierefore,  of  affordirg  security  to 
'*  an  Established  Church,  is  to  restrict  to  its  members  the  pos>e!^ion 
'*  of  that  power,  which,  if  placed  in  other  hands,  would  endarger 

*  It.     Thetefore  it  is  required,  in  this  cotinlry,  that  not  only  the  So- 

*  vereign,  but  all  persons  appointed  to  offices  of  power  and  trust, 

*  should  be  of  the  Established  Religion. '  If  this  doctrme  can  be 
clearly  proved,  it  seems  to  be  a  needless  waste  cf  time  and  labour, 
to  dwell  upon  the  particular  objections  to  the  adcusuon  of  Catholics 
to  offices  of  power  and  trusti 
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*  wliicli  thcj  live,  if  not  molested.'  A  person  better  acaoainted 
with  the  theory  than  with  the  practice  of  dialectics,  would  natu- 
rally infer  fi'om  Mr  le  Mesuricr's  words,  that  if  Catholics  did  not 
own  a  foreign  head  of  their  church,  he  would  be  willing  to  admii 
{hem  to  oilices  in  the  state,  as  well  as  Protestant  Dissenters.  A 
passage  which  occuiis  at  the  very  threshold  of  his  writings  on  this 
subject,  clearlr  demonstrates  the  erroneousness  of  such  an  infer- 
ence.    *  I  will  go  tUrlhvT,  and  venture  to  express  my  opinion,  that 

*  such  is  the  general  spirit  of  tlie  Ilomish  Church,  suck  is  the 

*  tendenof  of  all  the  institutions  and  doctrines  which  are  peculiar 

*  to  it  J  that  it  can  never  with  safety  be  admitted  to  more  than 

*  a  toleration  in  a  Protestant  state. '  Saious  Examination^  &c* 
p.  S. 

To  the  fourth  class  belong  all  persons  who  view  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  with  the  eyes  of  tho  old  Puritans.  Under  this 
class  are  comprehended  many  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  of  the 
more  ancient  sects,  *  together  with  almost  all  the  Methodists, 
taking  tlie  appellation  in  its  mpst  comprehensive  sense.  A  Me- 
thodist troubles  himself  very  little  about  *  foreign  influence '  and 
^  divided  allegiance. '  He  considers  a  Catholic,  not  as  a  kind 
of  rebel,  but  as  a  kind  of  idolater ;  a  believer  in  free-will  and  jus- 
tification by  works,  a  suppresser  of  the  scriptures,  and  a  pei'se- 
cutor  of  the  godlv.  When  we  observe  the  great  and  increasing- 
influence  of  tne  Methodists,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  consider  them 
as  by  far  the  most  formidable  enemies  to  the  Catholics;  and,  in- 
deed, as  no  despicable  enemies  of  some  other  persons.  It  i& 
principally  by  means  of  the  Methodists  that  the  popuUr  cry  of 
NthPopery  has  been  excited. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  firmly  believe,  that  if  the  bulk  of  the 
Jrish  nation  were  members  of  the  Greek  or  Armenian  Church, 
instead  of  the  Roman  Church,  the  question  of  Emancipation 
would  stand  very  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  where  it  stands  at  pre- 
sent. There  is  another  opinion  upon  this  subject)  which  we 
have  sometimes  been  tempted  to  adopt,  and  which  we  will  sub- 
mit to  die  consideration  of  our  readers,  without  any  commentaory 
or  explanation^  We  suspect,  that  if  the  four,  or*  three,  or  twa 
millions  of  Irish  Catliolics  were  unanimously  to  oSsx  to  embrace 
any  modification  of  Protestantism,  except  the  Established  Reli- 

5k>n,  many,  if  not  most  of  those  who  feel,  or  affect  to  feel,  such- 
readful  apprehensions  of  '  foreign  influence, '  would  answer,  in 
the  words  of  Othello,  *  'Tis  better  as  it  is. ' 

Art. 

*  See  especially  the  Hints  of  Philagatharchcs,  reviewed  in  our 
Vol  XVIL  p.  393. 
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Art.  X.     Childe  HaroWs  Pilgrimage.     A  Romauni,     By  Lord 
Byron.     4to.     pp.  230.     London,  1812. 

LORD  Byron  has  improved  mar\'ellously  since  his  last  appear- 
ance at  our  tribunal ; — and  this,  though  it  bear  a  very  af- 
fected title,  is  really  a  volume  of  very  considerable  power,  spirit 
And  originality — which  not  only  atones  for  the  evil  works  of  his 
nonajge,  but  gives  promise  of  a  further  excellence  hereafter  5  to 
which  it  is  quite  comfortable  to  look  forward. 

The  most  surprising  thing  about  the  present  work,  in- 
deed, is,  that  it  sbould  please  and  interest  so  much  as  it  does, 

^  with  so  few  of  the  ordinary  ingredients  of  interest  or  poetical 
delight.  There  is  no  story  or  adventure — and,  indeed,  no  in- 
ddent  of  any  kind ;  the  whole  poem — ^to  give  a  very  short  ac- 
count of  it — consisting  of  a  series  of  reflections  made  in  travel- 
ling through  a  part  ot  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  in  sailing  up 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  shores  of  Greece.  These  reflections, 
too,  and  the  descriptions  out  of  which  they  arise,  are  presented 
without  any  regular  order  or  connexion — being  sometimes  stnmg 
upon  the  slender  thread  of  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  and 
sometimes  held  together  by  the  still  slighter  tie  of  the  author's 
local  situation  at  the  time  of  writing.  As  there  are  no  incidents, 
there  cannot  well  be  aiiy"  characters ; — and  accordingly,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  national  sketches,  which  form  part  of  the 
landscape  of  his  pilgrimage,  that  of  the  hero  himselFis  the  only 
delineation  of  the  kind  that  is  offered  to  the  reader  of  this  vo- 

,  hime  ;-^and  this  hero,  we  must  say,  appears  to  us  as  oddly 
chosen  as  he  is  imperfectly  employed.  Childe  Harold  is  a  sated 
epicure — sickened  vith  the  very  mlnoss  of  prosperity -^-oppressed 
with  ennui,  and  stung  with  occasional  remorse; — his  heart 
hardened  by  a  long  course  of  sensual  indulgence,  and  his  opi- 
nion of  mankind  degraded  by  his  acquaintance  with  the  baser 
part  of  them.  In  this  state  he  wanders  over  the  fairest  and  most 
interesting  parts  of  Europe,  in  the  vain  hope  of  stimulating  his 
palsied  sensibility  by  novelty,  or  at  least  of  occasionally  forget- 
ting his  mental  anguish  in  the  toils  and  perils  of  his  lourney. 
Like  Milton*s  fiend,  however,  he  *  s^es  undelighted  all  delight,  * 
find  passes  on  through  the  great  wilderness  of  the  world  with  a 
heart  shut  to  all  human  sympathy, — sullenly  despising  the  stir 
both  of  its  business  Jftid  its  pleasures — but  hating  and  despising 
himself  most  of  aU,  for  behoWing  it  with  so  Utile  emotion. 

Lord  Byron  takes  the  trouble  to  caution  his  readers  against 
supposing  that  he  meant  to  shadow  out  his  own  character  under 
the  dark  and  repulsive  traits  of  that  which  we  have  just  exhibited ; 
n  ceutioB  which  wai  surely  unnecessary — though  it  is  impossible 
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not  to  obsenre,  that  the  mind  of  the  noble  antihor  has  been  so 
&r  tinged  by  his  strong  conception  of  this  Satanic  personage, 
that  the  sentiments  and  reflections  which  he  delirers  in  his  own 
name,  have  all  received  a  shade  of  the  same  gloomy  and  mt« 
santhropic  colouring  which  invests  those  of  his  imaginary  be« 
ro«  The  gen^^I  strain  of  those  sentiments,  too,  is  such  as 
we  should  have  thought  very  litde  likely  to  attract  popularity,  in 
the  present  temper  of  this  country.  The^  are  not  only  com* 
plezionally  dark  and  disdainful,  but  run  directly  counter  to  very 
many  of  our  national  passions,  and  most  favoured  propensities^ 
Lord  ^ron  speaks  with  the  most  unbounded  contempt  of  the 
Portugueses—with  despondence  of  Spain — and  in  a  very  slight-* 
nig  and  sarcastic  manner  of  wars,  and  victories,  and  military 
heroes  in  general  Neither  are  his  religious  opinions  more  or* 
tbodocj^  we  apprehend,  than  his  politics ;  for  he  not  only  speaks 
without  any  respect  of  priests,  and  creeds,  and  dogmas  of  all 
descriptions,  but  doubts  very  freely  of  the  immorality  of  the 
soul,  and  other  points  as  fundamental 

Such  are  some  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  this  poera 
lays  claim  to  the  public  fiivour ;  and  it  will  be  readily  undor-^ 
stood  that  we  think  it  has  no  ordinary  merit,  when  we  say,  that 
we  have  Uttle  doubt  that  it  will  find  &vour,  in  spite  of  these  dis- 
advantages. Its  chief  excellence  is  a  singular  freedom  and  bold-  > 
nesi,  bcSh  of  thought  and  expression,  and  a  great  occasional 
foree  and  felicity  of  Action,  which  is  the  more  pleasing  that  it 
does  not  ^>pear  to  be  the  result  either  of  long  labour  or  humble 
imitation*  There  is,  indeed,  a  tone  of  self-willed  indepeudenjce 
and  originality  about  the  whole  composition — a  certain  plain  man** 
Uness  and  strength  of  manner,  which  is  infinitely  refreshing  after 
the  sicldy  affectations  of  so  many  modern  writers ;  and  reconciled 
us  not  only  to  tlie  asperity  into  which  it  sometimes  d^nerates, 
but  even  in  some  d^ree  to  the  unamiableness  upon  which  it 
constantly  borders.  We  do  not  know,  indeed,  whether  tliere  is 
not  something  piquant  in  the  very  novelty  and  singularity  of  that 
oast  of  misanthropy  and  universal  scorn,  which  we  have  already ' 
noticed  as  among  the  repulsive  features  of  the  composition.  It 
excites  a  kind  of  curioisity,  at  leasts  to  see  how  objects,  which 
have  been  usuxdiy  presented  under  so  di&rent  an  aspect,  ap- 
pear through  so  dark  a  mc(lium ;  and  undoubtedly  gives  great 
effect  to  the  flashes  of  emotion  and  suppressed  sensimhty  that  oc- 
casionally burst  through  the  gloom,  llie  best  parts  of  the 
poem,  accordingly,  are  those  which  embody  those  stern  and  dis- 
dainful reflexions,  to  which  the  author  seems  to  recur  with  un- 
feigned cordiality  and  eagerness — and  through  which  we  think 
wc  can  sometimes  discern  the  strugglings  of  a  gentler  feeling,  to 
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which  he  is  hfrniA  to  abandon  himsielf.  There  is  mnch  strengtli,- 
in  short,  and  some  impetuous  feeling  in  this  j)Oem-^but  very 
little  softness;  some  pity  for  mankind — but  very  little  auction  ; 
and  no  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  any  living  men,  or  iidmiratiatt 
of  their  talents  or  virtues.  The  author's  inspiraidon  does  not 
appear  to  have  brought  him  any  beatific  visions,  nor  to  have 
peopled  his  fancy  uitn  any  forms  of  loveliness ;  iukI  though  his 
lays  are  often  both  loiid  and  lofty,  they  neither  ^  kp  us  in  £iy- 
<  sium, '  nor  give  us  any  idea  that  it  was  in  Elyslucm  that  they 
were  framed. 

The  descriptions  are  often  exceedingly  good ;  and  the  dic- 
tion, though  unequal  and  frequently  famty,  has  on  the  whoje 
a  freedom,  cc^iousncss  and  vigoiur,  whidi  we  are  not  sure 
that  we  could  match  in  any  cotemporary  poet  Scott  aloue^ 
we  think,  possesses  a  style  equally  strong  and  natural ;  but 
Scott's  is  more  made  up  of  imitations,  andindeed  is  freqoeiitly 
a  mere  cento  of  other  writers — ^while  Lord  Byron's  has  often  a 
nervous  simplicity  and  manly  freshness  which  reminds  us  of 
Dryden,  and  an  occasional  force  and  compression,  in  some  of 
tlie  smaller  pieces  especially,  which  afford  no  unfavourable  re* 
semblance  of  Crabbc. 

The  versification  is  in  the  stanza  of  Spencer ;  and  none  of  aS 
the  imitators  of  that  venerable  bard  have  availed  .themselves 
more  extensivdy  of  the  great  range  of  tones  and  manners  in 
wliich  his  example  entitles  them  to  indulge.  Lord  Byron  has 
accordingly  given  us  descriptions  in  all  their  extremes  $ — aooie^ 
times  compressing  into  one  stanza  the  whole  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  a  country,  and  sometimes  expanding  into  twenty  the 
details  of  a  femiUar  transaction  ;--conaescendmg,  for  pages  to- 
gether, to  expatiate  in  minute  and  ludicrous  representations,, 
— and  mingling  long  apostrophes,  execrations,  ami  the  expees- 
sion  of  personal  emotion,  with  the  miscellaneous  picture  which 
it  is  his  main  business  to  trace  on  the  imagination  of  his  readers. 
Not  satisfied  even  vrith  this  license  of  variety,  he  has  passed  at 
will,  and  entirely,  fi*om  the  style  of  Spencer,  to  that  of  his  owa 
age,— ^and  intermingled  various  lyrical  pieces  with  the  solemn 
stanza  of  his  general  measure. 

•The  poem  oegins  with  an  account  of  Childe  Harold's  early 
profligacy,  and  ttie  joyless  riot  in  which  he  wasted  his  yontlifHl 
days. — At  last, 

*  Worse  than  adversity  the  Childe  bdeil ; 
He  &]%  the  fullness  of  satiety : 
Then  loathed  he  in  his  native  land  to  dwell.  * 
fy}  he  sets  sail  for  Lisbon ;  and  amuses  himself  on  the  way 
with  inditii^  a  sort^  of  farewell  ballad  to  his  native  country,  in 
i^oh,  there  are  some  sirong  and  characteristic  stanzas.     Hie 
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view  of  £\^h,  aaid  die  Portuguese  hlukcnpey  ii  giwi  w^  con- 
siderable spirit ; — the  marking  features  of  the  lEilter  gate  wdl 
sununed  up  in  the  flawing  l^nes. 

*  The  horrid  crags,  Bj  topph'ng  convent  crown'd. 
The  cork  trees  hoar  that  clothe  the  shaggy  steep. 
The  mountain  moss  by  scorching  skies  imbrown'd, 
The  sunken  glen,  whose  sunless  shrubs  must  weep, 
The  tender,  azure  of  the  unruflled  deep. 

The  orange  tints  that  gild  the  greenest  bough. 
The  torrents  that  from  cliff  to  valley  leap, 
The  vine  on  high,  the  willow  branch  below, 
Mix*d  m  ^one  mighty  scene,  widi  varied  beauty  glow.  *  p.  17* 

There  is  then  a  digression,  half  in  the  style  of  invective  and 
half  of  derision,  on  the  Convention  of  Cintra;  after  which  the 
Childe  proceeds  for  Spain.  TTie  description  of  the  upland  firou:-. 
tier  by  which  he  enters,  is  striking  and  vigorous. 

*  More  bleak  to  view  the  hills  at  length  recede. 
And,  less  luxuriant,  smoother  vales  extend : 
Immense  horizon-bounded  plains  succeed ! 
Far  as  the  eye  discerns,  withouten  end, 

Spain's  realms  appear  whereon  her  shephesds  tend 
tlocks,  whose  rich  fleece  right  well  the  trader  knows. 
Now  must  the  pastor's  arm  nis  lambs  defend : 
For  ,SpaLQ  is  compass'd  by  unyielding  foes. 
And  all  must  shield  their  aH,  or  share  subjection's  woes.  *  p.  23. 

After  this  conies  a  spirited  invocation  to  the  genius  of  l^pain, 
and  her  ancient  idol  of  Cliivalry  ;  followed  bv  a  rapid  view  of  her 
presf'nt  state  of  devastation;,  which  concludes  with  a  bold  per- 
sonification of  Battle. 

*  Lo  !  where  the  giant  on  the  mountain  stands. 
His  blood-red  tresses  deep'ning  in  the  sun. 
With  death-shot  glowing  in  his  fiery  hands, 

And  eye  that  scorcheth  all  it  glares  upon. '  p.  V!. 

The  following  passage  affords  a  good  specimen  of  the  force  of 
Lord  Byron's  style ;  as  well  as  of  that  singular  turn  of  sentiment 
which  we  have  doubted  whether  to  rank  among  the  defects  or 
the  attractions  of  this  performance. 

*  Three  hosts  combine  to  oifer  sacrifice.; 
Three  tongues  prefer  strange  orisons  on  high  ; 
Three  gaudy  standards  flout  the  pale  blue  skies  ; 
The  shouts  are,  France,  Spain,  Albion,  Victory  ! 
The  ioey  the  victim,  and  the  fond  ally 

That  fights  for  all,  but  ever  fights  in  vain, 
Are  met-  -as  if  at  home  they  could  not  die- 
To  feed  the  crow  on  Talavera's  plain. 
And  fertilize  the  field  that  eac])'  pretends  to  gain. 
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There  shall  they  rot-* Ambition^  honoiir'd  ibob ! 
Yes— Aonotir  decks  the  turf  that  wraps  their  day ! 
Vain  sophistry  ! — In  these  behold  the  tods,  , 

The  broken  tools,  that  tyrants  cast  away 
By  myriads,  when  they  dare  to  pave  their  way 
With  human  hearts — to  what  ? — a  dream  alone,  &c. 

Enough  of  Battle's  minions !  let  them  play 
Their  game  of  lives,  and  barter  breath  for  fame ; 
Fame,  that  will  scarce  reanimate  their  clay. 
Though  thousands  fall  to  deck  some  single  name. 
In  sooth  'twere  sad  to  thwart  their  noble  aim 
Who  strike,  blest  hirelings  !  for  their  country's  good. 
And  die,  that  living  might  have  prov'd  her  shame ; 
Perished  perchance  in  some  domestic  feud, 
.  Or  in  a  narrower  sphere  wild  rapine's  path  pursu'd. '  p.  28-30* 
The  followrnff  is  in  a  more  relenting  mood. 
*  Not  so  the  rustic — ^with  his  trembling  mate 
He  lurks,' nor  casts  his  heavy  eye  afar. 
Lest  he  should  view  his  vineyard  desolate. 
Blasted  below  the  dun  hot  breath  of  war. 
No  more  ben^th  soft  eve's  consenting  star 
Fandango  twirls  his  jocund  Castanet : 
Ah,  monarchs !  could  ye  taste  the  mirth  ye  mar. 
Not  in  the  toils  of  glory  would  ye  fret ; 
The  hoarse  dull  drum  would  sleep,  and  man  be  happy  yet ! '  p.  SK 

After  this,  there  is  a  transition  to  the  maid  of  Saragoza^  and 
A  rapturous  encomium  on  the  beauty  of  the  Spanish  women  ; 
in  the  very  middle  of  which,  the  author,  who  wrote  this 
part  of  hb  work  in  Greece,  happens  to  lift  up  his  ^es  to  the 
cdebrated  peak  of  Parnassus — and  immediately,  ana  without 
the  slightest  warning,  bursts  out  into  the  following  rapturous 
mvocatioD,  which  is  unquestionably  among  the  most  spirited 
passages  of  the  poem. 

*  Oh,  thou  Parnassus !  whom  I  now  survey. 

Not  in  the  phrenzy  of  a  dreamer's  eye. 

Not  in  the  fabled  landscape  of  a  lay. 

But  soaring  anow-clad  though  thy  native  sky 

In  the  wild  pomp  of  mountain  majesty  I  ^ 

What  marvel  if  I  thus  essay  te  stuff  ? 

The  humblest  of  thy  pilgrims  passmg  by    * 

Would  gladly  woo  diine  echoes  with  his  string, 
Though  from  thy  he^hts  no  more  one  Muse  wiU  wave  her  win^ 

'Oft  have  I  dream'd  of  thee !  whose  glorious  name 
Who  knows  not,  knows  not  raan^s  divinest  lore ; 
And  now  I  view  thee,  'tis,  alas !  with  shame 
That  I  in  feeblest  accents  must  adore* 
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Whaa  I  recoiml  thy  w.orshippers  of  yore 
I  tremble^  and  caii  only  bend  the  knee  ; 
Not  raise  my  vojce,  nor  vainly  dare  to  soar. 
But  gaze  beneath  thy  cloudy  canopy 
\n  silent  joy  to  think  at  last  I  look  on  Thee  ! 

Though  here  no  more  Apollo  haunts  his  gtati 
And  Uiouy  the  Muses'  seat,  2^t  now  their  grave  I 
Some  gentle  Spirit  still  pervades  the  spot. 
Sighs  in  the  gnle,  keeps  silence  in  the  cave,  ' 

And  glides  with  glassy  foot  o'er  yon  melodious  Wave.  ^    p.  98-39* 

The  author  then  finds  his  way  hack  to  his  subject;  and  jP^cn 
us  an  animated  picture  of  the  loose  and  wanton  gayedes  ofCa^ 
diz,  and  the  divert isenicnts  of  her  Sabbath,  i^contrasted  with 
the  sober  enjoyments  of  a  London  Sunday.  This  introduces  a 
very  long  and  minute  description  of  a  buJi-fight,  which  is  exe- 
cuted, however,  with  great  spirit  knd  dignity ;  and  then  there 
is  a  short  return  upon  Uhikle  HaroM^s  gloom  and  misery,  which 
he  explains  in  a  few  energetic  stanzas  addressed  *  To  Ines.' 
TTiey  exemplify  that  strength  of  writing  and  power  of  vcarsifi* 
cation  with  wnich  we  were  so  much  struck  in  some  ot  Mr 
Crabbe's  smaller  pieces,  and  seem  to  us  to  give  a  very  true  and 
touching  view  of  the  misery  that  frequently  arises  in  a  soUl  sur- 
feited with  enjoyment 

'  Nay,  smile  not  at  my  sullen  jbrow^ 

Alas  1  I  cannot  smile  again ; 
Yet  heaven  avert  that  evet  thoii 

Should'M  weep,  and  haply  weep  in  vain^ 

It  is  not  love,  it  is  not  hate. 

Nor  low  ambition's  honours  lost, 
iThat  bids  me  loathe  my  present  state^ 

And  fly  from  all  I  priz'd  the  most; 

It  is  that  weariness  which  springs 

From  all  I  meet,  or  hear,  or  see : 
To  me  no  pleasure  beauty  brings ; 

Thine  eyes  have  scarce  a  charm  for  me* 

tt  is  that  settled,  ceaseless  gloom 

The  &bled  Hebrew  wanderer  bore ; 
That  will  not  look  beyond  the  toniil^ 

But  cannot  hope  for  rest  before*  *  {k  50-52» 
Th^re  are  more  of  those  verses ;  but  we  cannot  now  make 
room  for  them*  The  canto  ends  vtith  a  view  of  the  atrocities 
of  the  Frendi ;  the  detennined  valour  of  the  Spanish  paasan- 
^ ;  and  some  reflections  on  the  extraordinary  condition  of  that 
peoiJe, 

'  Where  all  are  noble,  save  Nobility ; 
Nime  hug  a  conqueror's  chain,  save  faUen  Chiviliy  I ' 

^  H  h  S  ♦  They 
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*  Thev  fight  for  freedom  who  were  never  free ; 
A  kingless  people  for  a  nerveless  state, 

The  vassals  Combat  when  their  chieftains  flee, 
True  to  the  veriest  slaves  of  Treachery.  * 
The  second  canto  conducts  us  to  Greece  and  Albania ;  and 
opens  with  a  solemn  address  to  Athens — ^which  leads  agam  to 
those  gloomy  and  uncomfortable  thoughts  which  seem  but  too 
fiuniliar  to  the  mind  of  the  author. 

*  Ancient  of  days  !  august  Athena !  where. 
Where  are  thy  men  of  might  ?  thy  grand  in  soul  ? 
Gone — glimmering  through  the  dream  of  thmgs  that  were. 
First  in  the  race  that  led  to  glory*s  goal, 
They  won,  and  passed  away — is  this  the  whole  ? 
A  school-bojr^s  tale,  the  wonder  of  an  hour ! 

Son  of  the  morning,  rise !  approach  you  here ! 
Come — ^but  molest  not  yon  defenceless  urn : 
Look  on  this  spot— a  nation's  sepulchre  \ 
Abode  of  gods,  whose  shrines  no  longer  bum. 
Even  gods  must  yield — religions  take  their  turn  : 
'Twas  Jove's — 'tis  Mahomet's — and  other  creeds 
Will  rise  with  other  years,  till  man  shall  learn 
Vainly  his  incense  soars,  his  victim  bleeds ; 
Poor  child  of  doubt  and  death,  whose  hope  is  built  on  reeds. 

Bound  to  the  earth,  he  lifts  his  eye  to  hoaven — 

Is't  not  enough,  unhappy  thing !  to  know 

Thou  art  ?    Is  this  a  boon  so  kindly  given, 

That  being,  thou  would'st  be  again,  and  go, 

Thou  know'st  not,  reck'st  not  to  what  region,  so 

On  earth  no  more,  but  mingled  with  the  skies  ? 

Still  wilt  thou  dream  on  fliture  joy  ^d  woe  ? '  &c.    p.  62-6S. 

.  The  same  train  of  contemplation  is  pursued  tlux>ugh  several 
stanzas :  one  of  which  consists  of  the  following  moralization  on 
a  skull  which  he  gathers  from  the  ruins — and  appears  to  us  t« 
be  written  with  great  force  and  originality. 

*  Look  on  its  broken  arch,  its  ruin'd  wall. 
Its  chambers  desolate,  and  portals  foul : 
Yes,  this  was  once  Ambition's  airy  hall, 

Tlie  dome  of  Thought,  the  palace  of  the  Soul : 
Behold  titrough-each  lack-lustre,  eyeless  hole, 
Tlie  gay  redess  of  Wisdom  and  of  Wit, 
'  And  Passion's  host,  that  never  brook'd  control : 

Can  all,  saint,  sage,  or  sophist  ever  writ, 
People  this  XooeXy  tower,  this  tenement  refit  ? '    p.  64. 
There  is  then  a  most  furious  and  unmeasurea  invective  cm 
Lord  Elgin,  for  his  spoliation  of  the  fallen  city ;  and  when  thk 
fo  exhausted,  we  are  called  upon  to  accompany  HBrdld*  ih  his 

*  voyage 
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voya^  aloojg  the  shores  of  Greece.    Uia, getting  und^  way  is 
described  with  great  truth  and  spirit. 

*  He  that  has  sail'd  upon  the  dark  blue  sea. 

Has  view'd  at  times,  I  ween,  a  full  fair  sight ; 

When  the  fresh  breeze  is  iair  as  breeze  may  be. 

The  white  sail  set,  the  gallant  frigate  tight ; 

Masts,  spires,  and  strand  retiring  to  the  righl^ 

The  glorious  main  expanding  o*er  the  bow, 

The  convoy  spread  like  wild  swans  in  their  flight. 

The  dullest  sailer  wearing  bravely  now, 
So  gaily  curl  the  waves  before  each  dashing  prow.  *    p.  69. 

The  quiet  of  the  still  and  lonely  nL^ht,  however,  draws  the 
author  back  again  to  his  gloomy  meditatioiis.  There  is  great 
power,  we  think,  and  great  bitterness  of  soul,  in  the  following, 
stanzas. 

^  To  sit  on  rocks,  to  muse  o'er  flood  and  fell. 
To  slowly  trace  the  forest's  shady  scene. 
Where  things  that  own  not  man's  dominion  dwell, 
And  mortal  foot  hath  ne'er,  or  rarely  been ; 
To  climb  the  trackless  mountain  all  unseen. 
With  the  wild  flock  that  never  needs  a  fold ; 
Alone  o'er  steeps  and  foaming  falls  to  lean  ;  . 
This  is  not  solitude ;  'Us  but  to  hold 
Converse  with  nature's  charms,  and  see  her  stores  unroll'd. 

But  midst  the  crowd,  the  hum,  the  shock  of  men. 
To  hear,  to  see,  to  feel,  and  to  possess. 
And  roam  along,  the  world's  tir'd  denizen, 
With  none  who  bless  us,  none  whom  we  can  bless ; 
Minions  of  splendour  shrinking  from  distress  ! 
None  that,  with  kindred  consciousness  endued. 
If  we  were  not,  would  seem  to  smile  the  less 
Of  all  that  flatter'd,  foljow'd,  sought,  and  sued : 
This  is  to  be  alone ;  this,  this  is  solitude  ! '    p.  73-74. 

Chikle  Harold  cares  little  for  scenes  of  battle  i  and  passes  Ae« 
tium  and  Lepanto  with  indifference. 

'  But  when  he  saw  the  evening  star  above 
Leucadia's  far-projectmg  rock  of  woe. 
And  hail'd  the  last  resort  of  fhiitless  love. 
He  felt,  or  deem'd  he  felt,  no  common  glow : 
And  as  the  stately  vessel  glided  slow 
Beneath  the  phadow  of  that  ancient  mount, 
He  watch'd  the  billows'  melancholy  flow. 
And,  sunk  albeit  in  thought  as  he  was  wont. 
More  placid  seem'd  his  eye,  and  smooth  his^pallij  fitei. 

Mom  dawns ;  and  with  it  stem  Albania's  hills 
Dark  Sain'  rocks,  and  Pindus'  inland  peak, 

Rob'i 
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SobM  faaif  in  misty  bedewM  with  snowy  rillVy 
Array*<l  in  many  a  dun  and  purple  streak. 
Arise  ;  and  as  the  clouds  along  them  break. 
Disclose  die  dwelKng  of  the  mountaineer : 
Here  roams  the  wolf^  the  eaffle  whets  his  beak. 
Birds,  beasts  of  prey,  and  wilder  men  appear, 
And  gathering  storms  around  convulse  the  closmg  year.  *   p.  SK 

This  is  powerful  description  ; — and  ^  ia  a  gres^  deal  of  what 
follows,  as  to  the  aspect  of  ttie  1  urkish  cities,  the  costume  of 
theic  warrior^  find  the  characters  and  occupations  of  thc^  wor 
men.  But  we  must  draw  to  a  close  witli  our  extracts  j  and  wa 
prefer  thie  commemoration  of  classic  fflories.  After  a  solemn 
and  touching  exposition  of  tl»e  degracied  and  hopeless  state  of 
modem  Greece,  Lord  Byron  proceeds — 

f  Yet  are  thy  skies  as  blue,  thy  crags  as  wild. 

Sweet  are  thy  groves,  and  verdant  are  diy  fields. 

Thine  olive  ripe  as  when  Minerva  smi|'d  ; 

And  still  his  honied  wealth  Hymettus  yields : 

There  the  blithe  bee  his  fragrant  fortress  builds, 

The  freebom  wanderer  of  thy  moucitain  air  ; 

Apollo  still  thy  long,  long  summer  gilds, 

Stdl  in  his  beam  Mendcli's  marbles  glare : 
Art,  Glory,  Freedom  fail,  but  Nature  still  is  fair. 

*  Where'er  we  tread  *tis  haiMited,  holy  grot^id. 
No  earth  of  tt)ine  is  lost  in  vidgar  uiiould ; 
But  one  vast  realm  of  wonder  spreads  around. 
And  all  the  Muse's  talcs  seem  truly  told. 
Till  the  sense  aches  with  gazing  to  behold 
The  scenes  our  earliest  dreams  have  dwelt  upon  : 
Each  hill  and  dale,  each  deepening  glen  and  wold 
D^es  the  power  which  crush'd  thy  temples  gone : 

Age  (hakes  Athena's  tower,  but  spares  gray  Marathon. ' 

p.  104,  105. 

The  poem  closes  with  a  few  pathetic  stanzas  to  the  memorjf 
of  a  beloved  object,  who  appears  to  have  died  during  the  au- 
thor's wanderings  among  the  Grecian  cities. 

The  extracts  we  have  now  made,  will  enable  our  readers  to, 
judge  of  this  poem  for  themselves ;  nor  have  we  much  to  add 
to  me  general  remarks  which  we  took  tl^  liberty  of  offering  at 
the  banning.  Its  chief  fault  is  the  wan^  of  story,  or  object  i 
and  the  dark,  and  yet  not  tender  spirit  whicb  breathes  throu^ 
almost  every  part  of  it  The  general  strain  of  the  composition, 
we  hav£  already  il^d,  appears  to  us  remarkably  ffood ;  out  it  isi 
often  very  diffuse,  and  not  uujGrequently  tame  and  prosaic  We 
can  scarcely  conceive  any  thing  more  mean  and  flat}  for  mstanoe»^ 
tl^iA  this  encomium  ixa  the  landscwes  of  IQyria. 
^^ '  •      •  ^  Ytt 
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*.  Yet  in  fam*d  Attica  such  lovely  dales 
Are  rarely  seen  ;  nor  can  fair  Tempe  boast 
A  charm  they  know  not ;  lov'd  Parnassus  fails. 
Though  classic  ground  and  consecrated  most. 
To  match  some  spots  that  lurk  within  this  lowering  coast '     p.  8S» 
Though  even  this  is  more  tolerable  to  our  taste  than  8uch  a  line 
as  the  following — 

*  Death  rides  upon  the  sulphury  Siroc  ; ' 

and  several  oth^s  tn^t  might  be  collected  with  no  great  trouble. 
The  work,  in  short,  bears  consicjerable  marks  of  haste  and  care- 
lesfiness ;  and  is  tadier  a  proof  of  tlie  author's  powers,  than  an 
example  of  their  successful  exertion.  It  shows  the  compass  of  his 
instrument,  and  the  power  of  his  hand  $  though  we  cannot  sajr 
•that  we  are  very  much  delighted  either  with  the  air  he  has  chosen, 
or  the  style  in  which  it  is  executed.  The  Notes  are  written  in  a 
flippant,  lively,  tranckant  and  assuming  style — ^neither  very  deep 
iior  very  witty  i  though  rather  entertaining,  and  containiiig  some 
curious  information  as  to  the  character  and  qualifications  of  the 
modern  Greeks ;  of  whom,  as  well  as  of  the  Portuguese,  Lord 
Byron  seems  inclined  to  sp^dc  much  more  fiivourably  in  prose 
tlian  in  verse. 

The  smaller  pieces  that  conclude  the  volnme,  are  in  general 
q[)irited  and  well  versified.  The  three  last,  which  are  all  a  kind 
of  degies  in  honour  of  the  same  lady  whose  loss  is  deplored 
in  the  concluding  stanzas  of  the  Pilgrimage,  are  decidedly  the 
best ;  and  appear  to  us  to  be  written  with  great  beauty  and  feel- 
ing, though  not  in  the  most  difficult  style  of  composition.  The 
reader  may  take  the  following  specimens. 
'  One  struggle  more,  ana  I  am  fVee 

From  pangs  that  rend  my  heart  in  twain ; 
One  last  long  sigh  to  love  and  thee, 

Then  back  to  busy  life  again^ 
It  suits  me  well  to  mingle  now 

With  things  that  never  pleasM  before  i 
Thoi^h  every  joy  is  0ed  below. 

What  future  grief  can  touch  me  more  i 

*  In  vain  my  lyre  would  lightly  breathe ! 

The  snule  that  sorrow  fain  would  wear 
But  mocks  the  woe  that  lurks  beiieath. 

Like  roses  o'er  a  sepulchre. 
Though  gay  companions  o'er  the  b(yw) 

Dispel  awhile  the  sense  of  ill ; 
Though  pleasure  fires  the  madd'nm^  soul  ( 

The  heart^r— the  heart  is  lonely  stdl !  ^ 
^  My  Thyrza's  pledge  ip  better  days. 

When  love  and  ufe  alike  were  new  \ 
How  difierent  now  thou  meet'st  my  gaze  | 

How  ting'd  by  time  with  sorew's  k\^  I 
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The  heart  that  gave  itself  with  thee 

Is  silent — ah,  were  mine  as  still ! 
Though  cold  as  e*en  the  dead  can  be. 

It  feels,  it  sickens  with  the  chill.  *     p.  197—200. 


€ 


Ours  too  the  glance  none  saw  beside ; 

The  smile  none  else  might  understand  ; 
The  whispered  thought  of  hearts  allied, 

The  pressure  of  the  thrilling  hand  ; 
The  kiss  so  guiltless  and  refin'd 

That  Love  each  wanner  wish  forbore — 
Those  eyes  proclaim^  so  pure  a  mind, 

Ev*n  passion  blush'd  to  plead  for  more— — 
The  tone,  that  taught  me  to  rejoice, 

When  prone,  xmlike  thee,  to  repine ; 
The  song,  celestial  from  thy  voice. 

But  sweet  to  me  from  none  but  thine. '    p.  1S>3 — 194. 


*  The  voice  that  made- those  sounds  more  sweet 

Is  hush*d,  and  all  their  charms  are  fled ; 
And  now  their  softest  notes  repeat 

A  dirge,  an  anthem  o'er  the  dead ! 
Yes,  HijTza !  yes,  they  breathe  of  thee. 

Beloved  dust !  since  dust  thou  art ; 
And  all  that  once  was  harmony 

Is  worse  than  discord  to  my  heart !  *    p.  195 — 196. 

The  Appendix  contains  tome  account  of  Romaic^  or  modero 
Greek  authors,  with  a  very  few  specimens  of  4Jieir  language  and 
literary  attainments*  There  is  a  long  note  upon  the  sane  sub- 
ject, at  p.  149,  in  which  Lord  Byron  does  us  the  honour  ta 
controvert  some  opinions  which  are  expressed  in  our  l^hirtv- 
First  Number;  and  to  correct  some  mistakes  into  which  lie 
thinks  we  have  there  fallen.  To  these  stricfuret  of  tlic  noble  author 
we  feel  no  inclination  to  trouble  our  readers  with  any  reply. — 
But  there  is  one  paragraph,  in  which  he  not  only  disclaims  any 
^sh  to  conciliate  our  fiivour — ^biit  speaks  of  his  *  private  resent- 
ments '  against  us ;  ahd  dedares,  that  he  has  no  wi^h  lo  cantcl  the 
remembrance  of  any  syllable  he  has  fbrmerly  published — upon 
which  we  will  confess  that  we  have  been  sorely  tempted  to  make 
some  observations.  Our  sense  of  propriety,  however,  has  deter- 
mined us  to  resist  this  temptation ;  and  we  shall  merely  observe^ 
therefore,  that  if  we  viewed  With  astonishmeh  the  immeasurable 
fury  with  which  the  minor  poet  received  the  innocent  pleasantry 
and  moderate  castigation  of  our  remarks  on  his  first  publication, 
we  now  feel  nothing  l^ut  pity  for  the  strange  irritability  of  tem- 
perament which  can  still  cherish  a  private  resentment  ior  such  a 
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cause— or  wish  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  personalities  so  outran 
geous  as  to  have  been  injurious  only  to  their  author.  For  our  own 
parts,  when  we  speak  in  our  collective  and  public  capacity,  we  have 
neither  resentments  nor  predilections ;  and  take  no  merit  to  our- 
selves for  having  spoken  of  Lord  Byron's  present  publication  ex- 
actly as  we  should  have  done,  had  we  never  heara  of  him  before 
as  an  author. 


Art.  XI.  iEscHTLi  Trag(Edije,  ex  Editione  THOMiE  Stax- 
LEii.  Acccdwit  UotcE  VV.  DD.  quibus  suas  inteti:exuit  Sa- 
muel BuTLEB,  S.  T.  P.  Cantabrigiae,  Typis  et  Sumptibus 
Academicis.     Tom.  II.  4to.     Tom.  III.  &  IV.  S\o.     18 1 U 


W^ 


^E  reviewed  the  former  volumes  of  this  learned  and  labori- 
ous work  with  the  freedom  that  is  indispensable,  both  to 
the  fairness  and  the  effect  of  our  criticisms;  and,  we  hope, 
without  any  violation  of  the  respect  that  is  due  to  the  skill  and 
diligence  of  the  Editor.  Dr  Butlet)  however,  while  he  took 
benefit  from  several  of  our  remarks,  thought  fit  to  take  offence 
at  them  also ;  and  put  forth  an  epistolary  diatribe  on  the  sub- 
ject, to  which,  we  are  persuaded,  he  is  now  aware  it  would  not 
be  very  difficult  to  reply.  As  we  discharge  the  functions  of 
Judges,  however,  We  nope  we  shall  not  be  found  wanting  in 
their  temper :  and  neither  the  example  of  Dr  Butler,  nor  the 
obvious  advantages  we  should  have  in  such  a  contest,  shall  tempt 
m  into  a  war  of  personalities.  We  shall  proceed,  therefore,  to 
examine  the  volumes  before  us  with  the  same  calmness  and  the 
same  freedom,  as  if  we  were  ignorant  of  the  effect  of  our  for- 
mer animadversioQss  and,  entertaining  tlie  most  sincere  re- 
spect for  the  industiy  and  attainments  of  that  reverend  person, 
anall  continue  to  think  we  do  a  service  to  the  cause  of  good 
learning,  to  which  his  labours  and  ours  are  equally  devoted,  if 
we  are  enaUed  to  correct  any  errors,  or  to  supply  any  omissions 
with  which  he  may  be  chargeable. 

The  t9fO  massy  vohunfis  beibre  us  contain  only  two  plays ; 
<^  The  Sevai  Chie&  a^;ain8t  Thebes, "  and  the  ^'  A^agamemnoD.'* 
For  the  satisfaction  of  Dr  Butler,  who  complained  of  our  want 
of  specification  on  a  former  occasion,  we  shall  go  throu^^^  tb^se 
.plays  somewhat  minutely ;  though  the  classical  reader  will  ea^ 
sily  see,  that  it  is  upon  me  tenor  of  these  portidilar  observations 
that  we  are  to  ground  the  character  which  we  propose  ultimate- 
ly to  give  of  this  interesting  publication.  Hie  words  in  invart- 
ed  commas,  immediately  following  what  is  cited  firom  the  tei^, 
are  Dr  BuUer'e.  ♦ 
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Seftem  contra  Thebas. 

Gteat  doubts  have  been  entertained,  whether  the  titk  should 
be  *Eimi  Wi  eifitti  or  'e«t<«  wi  Qi^f.  Dr  B.  remarks.  "  Ne- 
queo  tamen  niihi  temperare,  quin  meani  cjuoque  sententiam 
MJiciam,  qui  'Exrtk  iuri  Qifimt  legentibus  aliquid  auctoritatis  ac- 
cedere  putem,  quod  dixerit  Luripides  in  Phoeniss.  v.  77.  'Ew 
«vn^  y  ix$m  i^Mirv}m  rtixfn  rtHt.  *'  A  similar  remark  had  been 
made  by  Markland  with  respect  to  v.  122 1  •  of  the  Supplices  of 
Euripides.  Dr  B.  thinks  the  question  trifling ;  but  it  is  as  wefl 
to  settle  even  a  trifling  question,  if  it  can  be  done  without  much 
waste  of  time  or  trouble.  The  matter  stands  thus.  All  the 
MSS.  and  editions  prior  to  the  Glasgow  of  1784f,  have  Bifimu 
About  fifteen  ancient  authors  quote  it  Onfi^tf ;  and  about  four 
have  ^iii3«i$  $  but  in  two  of  tliese  four  &i^  is  given  as  a  various 
reading.  Authorities  therefore  are  in  favour  «f  the  accusative 
case.     Syntax  admits  cither. 

V.  4.  Ei  fch  y^^  tv  x^eil«nfiii^  airU  $wk  We  read  M/f  with  aQ 
the  best  MSS.     v.  35.  w  nXu^ui.     v.  681.  QuZ  H  im^dt  iirr*f  ^r»- 

V.  7.  In  Stanley's  commentary,  for  Eustath,  in  Iliad,  z,  p.  634. 
1.  101.  readp.  634. 1.  12. 

V.  28.  **  "Ax^iicL  Pauw.  sed  ^Tnxjm^w  est  ^Ax^fi*.  ^  This  re- 
mark was  made  by  Porson  on  the  Hecuba  v.  291. 

V.  29.   Ni/*Tiiyd^ii<rl«M  xit'Xt^tvHyiruf  9riXu,      We  prefer  JM*ini8#»Xiiiif, 

'the  reading  of  some  MSS.     Dr  B.  gives  no  opinion. 

V.  43.  Tav^tr^uyt^vm^  lif  ^x«y}srdy  ffittH.  The  MSS.  of  Long- 
nus  *.  V.  J  1 5.  have  a  remarkable  variety,  unnoticed  by  Dr  B. 
The  Vatican  MS.  1.  has  %U  ^iAtf*  fi  w  xim^^    Vatic,  z.  has  f<g 

imAm  0t  T^  r«««i  (so),  which  leads  us  to  suspect  that  the  old  read- 
ing was,  %k  itO^fin^  »vrf  In  v.  496.  the  b<^w  of  the  shidd 
is  called  wt^i^^*  ^vth      Euripid,  Electr.  472.  m^itrAfv^f  *ifm* 

Antiop.  fr.  42.   tt^vriiH  »vTMt 

w.  44. 45, 46.  Divers  varieties  in  Longlnus  imd  Stobaeus  VIL 
p.  86. =47.  are  unnoticed,  e.  g.  ^A^  w  'EtfA  Longin.  MS.  Par. 
A^  X  'Er««  Stob,  &  4r(#r^  ^ii^i^p  ^im  Dr  B.  hesitates  between 
"m^  &  ''A^qp,  not  recollecting,  we  presume,  Mr  Porson's  words 
on  the  Phoeniss,  134.  "  In  .SEschyL  Thd>,  45,  metrum  flagi- 
^at^A^.  " 

V.  54.  "  T«3f  wUth  Rob.  Stobeeua  !•  c,  "  Our  copy  of  Ro- 
borteUus  has  T«n»^  rirri^ 

V.  61.  K^iUm  wttiKmyfUii  imtutSh  m  mmffUftn.     We  prefer  guifirf 
fmtf  which  is  m  two  MSS*    Confer  Sophod.  E^tr.  7  i  8.    Vir- 
gil Georg.  III.  111. 

Vt  62,  m^.    «  Hik$  Med,  Colb/2.  Porsan. "    Which  doesDr 
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B.  prefer  ?     Euripides  has  borroired  this  verse,  M^d.  525.  and 
tliere  »«#«  is  read  ;  as  it  should  always  be  in  the  Attic  poets. 

V.  75.  Zvyoici'iwxUiirt^  Sta!il.  ^tvkmivi  Pors.  Which  the  pre- 
sent editor  prefers  \\'e  know  not;  but  ^©vx/wo-*  seems  to  be  prefer- 
able, and  hvXtif  ^vyofy  rather  than  S«vx<*w,  in  vv.  ^TT.  799.  In 
V,  50.  of  the  Persas  the  metre  requires  ^•vXtef^vyou  in  v,  955.  of 
the'Apamemnon  hvx/ot^vyS.  in  v.  595.  of  tlie  Troades  of  Euri*« 

pides  ^vyt^  iovXtti, 

Ibid.  ftix6r%  nxi^h.  "  Nos  quidem "  says  Dr  B.  •*  fA  Jfn 
w%ihtt  cogitavimus.  "  The  context  does  not  admit  of  this  con- 
jecture !  Eteocles  praj's  to  the  Gods — "  do  not  extirpate  this 
city,  nor  hold  it  in  the  yoke  of  slaverj^ ;  "  fA  >m  would  be  non- 
sense. We  are  ^urj^rised  that  not  one  of  the  commentators 
should  have  been  i^ware  of  the  ellipsis  of  t8>jd^,  which  indeed 
is  not  of  very  frequent  pccuiTpnce ;  but  of  which  there  are  in- 
stances in  v.^2.59.  of  this  play,  v.  304.  of  the  Choephorj,  Euri- 
•pid.  Suppl.  Mul.  V.  3.  Anonym,  in  EtymoL  M.  p.  34«t>,  42» 
Suid.  V.  'E|<«>Tii,  ^Ci  2iiJ,  yinv^cu  rnaii  fi  l^dvm  fl^w.  where  Kuster 
remarks,  *^  dcslderatur  verbum  ?•«,  vel  simile  quid.  "  Lest 
this  authority  should  lead  Dr  B.  to  question  our  supposed  el- 
lipsis o(iu;cH^*9  we  refer  hjin  tp  Aristophanes  H«n.  vv.  884.  5, 
,  6.  ed.  Bninck. 

v.  108.  is  thus  arranged  by  Brunck.  ^o  x^^^'^^^  ixifM¥  mTf 
f^r^Ji  irtxiy.  "  Qui  sciiarius  est  "  says  Dr  Butler,  **  sed  paulh 
langiiidior  ob  tribrachvn  in  quinto  loco.  "  How  would  the  ears 
of  an  Athenian  critic  have  reveHed  in  a  senarius,  in  which  seveu 
short  syllables  followed  each  other  ? 

V.  118.  Kttx^it  ^94Ui.  "  iiumU  JMty^jXfl^w  AH. "  In  our  co- 
py of  the  Aldinc  edition  it  stands  i^myx^d^u  ^mmV. 

V.  123.  tt^ttn  07FXM9.  **  Nos  M^^v  5cripsimus,  more  Attico.  ** 
It  is  sufficiently  cleai",  however,  that  the  Attics  wrote  i*^f««?,  from 
the  name  of  tlie  celebrated  council  who  sat  in  the  "A^iwj  »«^, 

Eumen.  682.  Tljiyv  )*  "A^iwr  T«y,  'Afut^cwf  t^^r. 

V.  128.  )«^vovw<f  er«y«K-  **  Nos  3«{vrM<f  cum  Hcrmanno  ob 
metnuft.  "  In  the  Sqpp?ices  v.  979.  the  metre  requires  the  dou- 
ble «•.  ^fUv  y  a7r«t}6^$  rti^it  xai  it^vvUvt  Hesiod.  OCUt.  54.  l»^vfw 
\U  *Au^it^v^u  We  should  therefore  prefer  J^^w^k  «»y«3t.  Sp- 
phocl.  Oed.  Col.  1913.  o'Uv^  ^t^povtft'AfA^tu^* 

V.  178.  kxifM  ^caitjc$v(  x^u^iitw^  pijtwj.  Three  MSS.  give  «i«h 
low*?,  ^ich  we  prefer. 

V.  201 .  Tift^tt  y  if  yvmif}  mnUtn  S^*k«     '^  rtimZrm  It  i»  Bnmck.  ^ 

In  our  com  of  Brunck  it  stands  t  if.  Aldns  and  Robortdhis 
have  «0MMrr- Sr,  MS.  Guelph.  '^•u^d  t  »».  The  true  reading  is 
Tw«vT»  rir  i.  e^  r»i  if.  as  in  v.  395.  of  the  Prometheus  i^vn  Ji 
7|»  SfM^  if  •Wt4ri  »dft^n  y«tv.     Choeph.  1001.  rmit  ri;  h^Jn^ 
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T#-  k^m.  Sophocl.  Antig.  687.  Euripid.  Suppl.  Ov  r£v  V 
i^i^m  KMwttnus  m9^tivt$§9  A^mk  iuiin4VTtu,  wliei'e  the  common  reading 
is  Out  «p  y  Jr'  i^^.  We  should  I  prefer  Ov  ra^  n*  i^ittg.  See  Mx 
Porson's  note  on  v.  863.  of  the  Medea.  Ac^am.  '3)6.  TeMt^i  th 
ymmtsttg  f(  ifAtw  xXvuf,  Read  rdmuxM  rit.  The  construction  re- 
quires ««•  T«iy  forming  a  crasis  with  if  or  i^»,  loses  its  enditic 
property. 

V.  214.  t/«/f5  «  Mtvro^  i^  y  th  ^^^^9  ^vyift.  The  hiatus  be- 
tween the  two  first  words  is  passed  over  in  silence  by  Dr  Butler^ 
notwithstanding  the  following  remark  of  Porson  on  v.  892.  cS 
the  Phoenissae.  ^*  Sed  neque  hiatum  Tragici  admittunt  post 
«i)  (nam  pauca,  quss  adversantur,  exempla  mendasa  sunt)  ne- 

3ue  Sic.  ^'  Notwithstanding  also  that  Bentley  and  Dawes  had 
eclared  (rather  too  generdly)  that  the  Attic  poets  akogether 
rejected  the  hiatus  of  vowels  in  Iambic  and  Trochsdc  verses,  Dr 
Butler  remarks  on  v.  710.  (T/  Jif  ir  if  traiftftm  jasI^mi^  ^«c*»i) 
•*  T/y  #211  Cant  1.  sedvulgata  satis  se  iuentur.  Cf.  v.  214.  Ti 
«Sr «  MVT1K.  "  He  might  have  adduced  the  corroborating  testi- 
monies of  Markland  on  v.  109.  of  the  Suppfices  of  Euripides, 
and  of  Brunck  v.  73S.  of  the  Phik>ctetes  of  Sophocles.  But, 
as  he  remarks,  the  common  reading  sitfficienily  defends  itsel/l 
We  are,  however,  inclined  to  break  a  lance  with  it.  In  the 
Supplice*  of  iEschylus  v.  SOS.  for  T/  •&  tf«i4»  *aa#  iv^itfim  fi^i 
Mr  rorson  printed  T/  y  •Jr.  from  the  correction  of  Headi.  In 
v.  710.  of  the  same  play,  for  T/  •Zf  •  tlcf  in^tf  uixinmi  fi»^^  we.a- 
gree  with  Professor  Monk  on  v.  975.  of  the  Hippolytus,  in  re- 
ceiving Stanley's  correction.  Tit  tS*  •  im  v.  Pers.  788.  T/  •««» 
#Nf{  dM^i  Read  T/  V  •!».  •  In  v.  710.  of  this  plav  we  had 
formerly  conjectured,  t/  yn^v  tr  i»  ^tufifto  i}4$^ttf  itu|«f,  as  in 
▼•  20.  of  the  Supplices,  TiV«  ynnr  ;^(«y  ti^^fm  ftiXXtf  Tnry  i^tmu^ 
im  J  but  we  are  now  inclined  to  believe  tliat  the  Tragedians  ne- 
ver used  yivr,  but  y  •Sf,  which  is  not  the  same  thing.  In  the 
above  verse  we  read  Tif  if  •5»  xi^t^'  *•  *•  ^  (See  our  remarks 
on  V.  1073.  of  this  play.)  Agam.  1427.  ruin*  3«3bxj^  ^4*  y*^  ^^ 
wif^fuff  read  Tfuvu  itiKjc$usy  'i^'i  y  ^'»  to  ^np^^ftif^  or  2*  •Zk  Eu- 
ripid. Electr.  850.  T/  ^x^if  j  ^mf  Sm  tuu  Aivo^ti  ^Ah  i^Evxif  )Jym 
yi9v'  ^mff}  y  OMc  imrr  ifuL  Read,  "Bvrtf  Xoy^  fdf^  or  "Eor^r*  xiym  y 
•Zf.  V.  508.  of  the  same  play,  'Ayim/.  ^if/un  y^f  fvri  y  •m  «rsa%o- 
|c«f.  Read  •f«»f  9*  o^y.  v.  770.  Tstfniia*  Hi  ru  r«vl',  «  y^^r  /3«vAii, 
>iy#.  Read,  Ay*  ovy  /ddyXsi.  See,  however,  Eumen.  258,  Eurip, 
Orest  771.  I«mw  y^  ZhxdxXHP  fawu.      778.  Hx^im  yNlii  yifMT    «p. 

In  both  these  passages  it  appears  to  us  that  the  sense  requires 

_, y^ 

*  In  a  verse  of  Strattis  ap.  &:hol.  Eurip.  Orest,  279.  Read  TrJi 
ytPe/iMMf  tH  #ir4»  udv^^t ;  Vulg.  T<  fif  yi». 
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y*{  for  y«v».  In  the  verse  of  this  play  we  conjecture  T«  •?»  tr  if 
nuf6ififf  •Xfl^iMT  fU^9  i  as  in  V.  403.  K«r^f  fM  mfi^l^  tZrif  m»  r^ifftufib 
V/0.  In  Sophocl.  Philoct.  733.  753.  for  T*  Jrw  j  we  shoiUd  e^ 
vidently  read  T/  V  trrwj  as  in  the  Antigone  997.  Electr.  920. 
Euripia.  Hecub.  i374.  Hippol.  1175.  Troad.  1050.  Hera- 
did.  795.  Afistophan.  Acharn.  177.  In  the  verse  under  con* 
^deration  we  should  prefer,  T/  V  d3f ;  or  T/  ftiti  as  in  Eu- 
nieu.  V.  203.  The  observation  of  Bentley  and  Dawes  is  only 
true  when  applied  to  the  Tragediafis.  An  instance  of  hiatus 
occurs  in  v.  1265.  of  the  Agamemnon.  TUmu.  •!»  t^  iriJ^.  but 
tinder  particular  circumstances.  V.  992.  of  the  Choephori  at 
present  stands  thus,  T/  r*^  iwui  fw^atU  y  $  i^A'  l^i»i  but  read, 
fiv^mftl  y  'nf,  i  V^f*  ip9  j  At  this  same  verse  Dr  B.  says  "  ^A^ 
^'  uf  Aid.  Rob.  "  In  our  copies  of  those  editions  it  is  #^  ^*  i^. 
Read  i^*  /m  \  ^r^.  f . 

V.  223.  Muretus  Var.  L.  v.  19.  adopts  a  diilH'ent  pimctuap 
tion  of  this  and  the  following  verse,  unremarked  by  Dr  B. 

V.  232.  "Eon  Mi  it  r  Icrj^  jctch^^i^a,  Dr  B.  agrees  with  us  in 
preferring  3*  »r  lo^v?,  the  reading  of  Aldus  and  Robortellus, 
though  he  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  objection  to  X  ti, 
which  we  stated  in  our  notice  of  Dr  Burney's  Tentamen, 
No.  XXXV.  p.  175.  We  are,  however,  in  some  d^ree  rf 
doubt,  whether  the  genuine  reading  be  not,  "E^n  k^t  H  y  l^jpf^ 
*.  A  similar  combination  of  the  particles  H  and  y*  occurs  in 
EuripiA  Suppl.  936.  940.  Iph.  A.  21.  Ion.  368.  (where  how- 
ever we  woula  read  'AXyptir**  >i  xi  «*^«)  Electr.  1 146.  1224. 
(lyiir  i%  y  fjrtxixtvTti  ^«i.  as  it  should  be  read)  Danae  18.  See  be-r 
low,  v.  288. 

V.  234.  *E»  x^Tii  iUf.  "  Hai  x^XixSf  Pors. "  and  so  it  stands 
in  the  Aldine,  Floreritine  and  Basle  editions  of  Marcellinus. 

3id.  vm^i^*  ififUfm.  *♦  vjni  r  MarcdUinus  in  Vita  Thucyd.  '* 
Dr  B.  took  Schutz's  word  for  this :  the  words  in  Marcellinus 

are  vr^  «  iftftUrm. 

Ibid,  "  Primus  vidit  Hermannus  m^mfuvit  nf%XMf  genitivos 
esse  plurales.  "  This  statement  is  slightly  inaccurate :  in  the 
first  place  not  x^wt^Sr,  but  K^fctfAtftcv,  the  penacute,  is  the 
genitive  plural ;  and  secondly,  the  three  first  ^tions  of  Mar- 
cellinus nave  x^f^ftt^ttt  N^txi»y.  Dr  B.  says  ^*  tt^ft^ftivnv  Mf fX«f 
AM.  R^b.  "     Our  copies  have  fi^iA^w. 

T.  236.  'Af)^*»»  rtff  br),  c^tiyiet  ««i  ;C^K^'«  Smrtf  l^iw.      We 

ghould  prefer  *A»>{dl»  rOt  yri,  rif  sc.  et  rJf  in  CMd.  sape  con^ 
Jwiduntur.  as  Dr  B.  would  observe. 
'  V.  23iB.  tuu  ftifuf  irn  iifu/f.  <<  int  iifut  Mosq.  1.  BrODck. 
Schutz.  recte,  quoniam  'Arrtztm^i^. "  The  tragedians,  in  the 
first,  thirds  and  fifth  feet,  as  we  are  inclined  to  think,  prefer- 
red, 
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red,  eeekris  paribusf  a  «>ondce  to  an  iambus,  for  tke  retson 
judicioufily  assigned  by  Horace ;  Tardior  ut  pauUo  graviorque 
verUt^et  ad  awes.  Professor  Person,  m  his  first  edition  of  the 
Hecuba,  preferred  h  to  ««,  but  he  afterwards  changed  his  o- 
pinion. 

V,  239.  AwfUfWf  y  ix^w  ^^H  avrcffriY*'*      Aldus  A^Ttifyn.      We 

imagine  the  true  reading  to  be  «rf<rriy«<.     Etcocles  ha<J  just  said 

Ily^F  rriyUf  tS^x^^i  ^taAs^m  H^v, 

V.  24>2.   Ourt  ^60vi  «-«<  itttfMfitf  rif^uf  ysio;.      ^*  Ot/rM  Colb.  2*  Ask. 

D.  '*  Add  to  these  MSS.  tlie  Medicean  and  Triclinius.  tSru 
h  right.  •Sn  is  never  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence^ 
unless  it  is  followed  by  /or,  or  when  some  word  is  interposed  be- 
tween #v  and  T<.  See  Prometh.  \i6H.  Theb.  S8i  201.  Euripid. 
Phoeniss.  110.  Alcest.  419.  Suppl.  535.  •Sr*  y*^  M$Mff^**U  'Hfti- 
Ti{#f  «!«»,  where  •vn  is  connected  with  the  preceding  member  of 
the  sentence  by  the  particle  yd^.  Alcest.  718.  oSn  w^j  iftmf  iW. 
Barnes,  Reiske  and  Musgrave  concur  in  •uft.  The  most  com- 
mon position  of  •Srt  is  after  uX}Jk,  In  Aristoph.  Plut.  64.  for 
Oyr«i  fiui  tJf  Aif*nr^m  j^^iwut  Jri,  we  read  'AAA*  aCri  ft*  t.  A.  Com- 
pare V.  563.  of  the  Acharneans  as  corrected  by  Dr  Bcatley,  with. . 
Sophocl.  CEd.  T.  371.  Philoct.  1299.  Euripid.  Orest.  16TO. 
Med.  365.     HippoL  41. 

V.  246.  rifV  }f  «^;^»A«.— «  Mox  ri^  Rob.  '*  Read  "  Supra 
tiliy  Aid.  Rob.  "     ,     ,  ,       ^    „ '  ,  „ 

V.  252.  M«  yvy  itumwr    \^wm%  tuuv    tiyMf,      Read  M«  my.  ^  It  18  8 

mistake  to  suppose  that  wy  is  necessarily  short  when  it  is  an  en- 
clitic. Dr  B.  nas  not  referred  us  to  Iluhnken's  l^ist  Crit.  I. 
p.  32.  who  illustrates  tliis  verse  with  his  usual  learning. 

V.  253.  Xtimi  ,ireAi^^  iSi$f9  ii  Kwik${fU9f.  Dr  B.  prefers  with 
justice  the  reading  of  Aldus  and  liobortellus,  vS^,  which  he 
might  have  supported'from  Eumen.  902.  Sophocl*  Electr.  453. 
Euripid.  Ion.  269. 

v.  260.  AM  rv  }««Am$  tut}  fu  xm   vimv  wlXtu     *^  »mft%  luii  fi  tuti 

wi?u9  Pors.  SchutA  2 — Conjicio  totum  versum  tenendum  esse, 
Avriv  0v  iovXdli  Mfil  Koi  wio'Mt  tfoXik  "  Mr  Gaisford  mforms  us,  in 
his  notes  on  Hephsestien  p.  242.  that  the  reading  of  Poraon  is 
also  that  of  the  Selden,  or  Arundel,  MS.  It  is  confirmed  by 
Sophocl.  CEd.  T.  64f.iy  i^  -¥vx!>i  ^-^aip  ti  »ifa  kms  r  ifuv  rmi.  For 
our  own  parts,  we  should  prefer  Avri  r)  }«vA«if,  luS^  xm^  irSrm 
wbat.  Euripid.  Pho?niss.  447.  TitAvm  mmf  ^  auci  #•»  mi^  wmrm 
iriAiy.  Id.  in  Stob.  Eclog.  p.  22.=  149.  Am  r^  ^  m^  mdr 
vtlrreH  fi^trm.     Cf.  HippoL  264. 

y.  262.  ^Q  ZfS,  yvmutSf  ••&V  ii^fwtn  yiMf  ;^^M§xlh^9  mW|{  S4i^,  * 
Sp  «Af  9dAf(.     Mr  Bothe  of  Magdeburg,  who  published  an  ^i- 
tion  of  iSfichylus  on  very  excellent  paper^  proposes  H^xl^f  ^^ 
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«!( «ii)(«(,  Sv  «Af  «»AHr  We  have  been  txAd  that  Mr  Potboii  read^ 
M.  #.  «i^,  iv  «Af  «iiAh.  The  emendation  of  «»  for  4l»  is  not  ab- 
solutdy  necessary:  that  of  24c<(  is* 

V.  276.  Ao«tw«  vi>Jtfim  ^ilU9.  <<  u%x%fiUn  Marg.  Ask.  sed  minus 
recte.  "  We  think,  however,  that  wo^m^  which  is  ako  the 
reading  of  the  two  Scholiasts^  is  preferable* 

hnifxi^fmt.  k.  r.  A.  For  Mctf  we  would  read  itSi^iK  Schol.  A.  iim 
•If  mMff  inm.     See  Mr  Porson's  note  on  ▼•  5.  of  the  Phcenissae. 

V.  384.  Am^^  idimf  iw^vwT^xf  *^Y^f  i^f.  Dr  B.  enumerates 
the  varieties  of  the  MSS.  and  editions  (none  of  which  are  rkht) 
with  commendaUe  accuracy;  but  delivers  no  opinion  of  his 
own  on  the  subject  .  We  beg  leave  to  call  his  attention  to  the 
following  words  of  the  late  Mr  Porson  on  v.  482.  of  his  second 
edition  of  the  Hecuba,  published  in  1802,  which  Dr  B,  does 
not  if>pear  to  have  seen.  *^  In  .S^hyk>  Theb.  280.  ubi  ^mi^v- 
wx^f  Aid.  h^iwx^  MS.  Baroc  231.  manifesto  legendum  hv^- 
An^/. ''     Read  also  xdpv^  )iftf y. 

V.  288.  '£yw  y  iir'  «y>(«K  i^  Ifi^  avf  f/S}J^-^«(ir  fu}A.  «<  At  y 
Sp)|g«if  ex  nota  ad  oram  edit.  Aid.  voluit  Burton,  quod  ferri  po- 
test. '*  We  think  this  conjecture  not  only  bearable^  but  certain- 
ly true.  Euripid«  Orest.  1234.  '£y«  %  y  hfwxuvTtt  juMrUvr  Smutav. 
See  Porson's  note ;  and  our  remarks  above  on  v.  232. 

V.  3  J  4.  ivrfi^nww.  The  learned  Editor  with  justice  prefers 
fvfi«firr«r«f ,  but  assigns  no  reas<»i  for  the  preference.  The  a- 
nalogy  of  fvrr«AiW>  tvftMiUHy  tvyim,  %¥hiifmj  which  are  all  formed 
from  the  second  indefinite  tense,  requires  tvr^*^.  For  the 
same  reason  we  should  write  wrtUki^  and  not  ivstk^'^. 

V.  338.  'Bm^jdmi  wu  rux^i  ^ffffm^.  .  Ilook  forward  with  dread  to 
heavy  calamities.  Dr  Butler  remarks,  **  Pulcherrime  adsensum 
interpres  Dutheilius,  Quelle  image!  fenfremis.  "  So  far  is 
this  from  being  a  version,  that  it  does  not  deserve  even  the  name 
of  a  paraphrase ;  and  we  have  sdected  it  only  as  one  instance^ 
out  of  many,  of  the  judgment  with  which  the  bulk  of  the  notes 
is  increased,  by  copious  extracts  from  M.  de  la  Porte  du  llieil's 
translation*  We  venture  to  recommend,  that,  in  a  second  edi- 
tiotty  these  scantlings  should  be  collected,  with  Mr  Schiitz's 
German  choruses,  in  an  Ajq)endix.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  deter- 
mine,  which  of  thefoQowing  passages  would  have  most  delighted 
the  ears  of  an  Athenian  audience  by  its  harmony.  ^<  L' enfant 
massacre  pousse  des  cris  inarticufes  sur  la  mammeUe  ensatiglantce 
qui  FallaitoiL  "  (v.  356.)  or  *«  So  brause  die  Klage  des  fodteti^ 
gesangsf  So  tan*  an  der  Stirn  der  trauemde  Schlag!^*  (Mr 
Scbii^s  Ode  on  v.  856.)  The  translation  of  the  verse  beifore 
us,  is  aUHit  as  iiccurate  as  that  of  a  celebrated  Judge,  who  aig- 
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Kshed  **  aut  Ccesar  aut  nullus, "  by  the  apposite  adage  of  "  now 
or  never.  " 

T.  339.  i^tr^6ti.  The  Scholiast  explains  it,  rmk  fUtt.  Per* 
haps  i^pr^l^t^. 

T.  849.  Mmtfifitm  y  hnxm  ^mMftm; — "a^.  We  do  not  exactly 
perceive  the  rea«5on  of  the  obelus,  which  Mr  Porson  has  prefix- 
ed to  yfcr«r»w.      SophocL  Antig.    133.   *<H   rirt  fUUffAm  rv»   ^^ 

"Btucxfvm  tTTtmu,  Cf.  Euripid.  Hippol.  568.  But  perhaps  we 
should  read  lAmA^ntm  V  m  ?rfN. 

V.  869.  "  Mira  coniminiscitar  Heath ius,  potestatem  scU. 
transitivam  vcrbi  activi  r>Sifu  cum  adjectivo  rxif^ng^  quasi  ejus- 
dem  verbi  participinm  esset  communicatam  videri.  *'  Exam- 
ples, however,  of  verbal  adjectives  with  accusative  cases  may  be 
seen  Agam.  1099.     Prometh.  903.     SophocL  Anti^?.  787. 

v.  877.  XiTM/Jjf  >i4WMi»  wiMFtfuiH  x»^  <r«>5r.  We  doubt  whether 
it  should  not  be  written  ximk.  Hesychius.  Kf^i*  •  tm  irtiSif  4^ip99* 
AUxvXh  2^«yy/.  As  «^  is  formed  from  mu^,  /in  from  ^,  so  m^ 
from  the  old  word  »9Wy  whence  »mfu  and  it9i$tf. 

V.  888.  eifii  V  im%i  lUmf.  Robortellus  and  4  MSS.  preserve 
the  true  reading,  him.  There  is  no  such  verb  as  l«w,  any  more 
than  n/ntm  or  tiw.  In  v.  966.  of  this  Play  and  v.  ^70.  of  the 
Persians,  the  metre  requires  the  diphthong,  as  in  v.  676.  of  the 
Rhesus  and  v.  220.  of  the  Iphigenia  at  Aulis.  Wherever  low, 
or  <4»«»»  occur,  they  should  be  written  hmf  and  hnn.  e.g.  Euripid. 
Heraclid.  272.  738.  Cycl.  7.  or  Iip5»,  as  in  the  Here.  F.  949. 
Aristoph.  Frogs,  v.  855.  write  hfm.  in  the  Knights  640.  hf^ — 
Jkmx^.  Wasps  1384.  kfrn^xmifiMM.  Birds  v.  54.  Ofc/  •?»  i 
i^M^f  ',  rm  noAii  Ibf  tiir  irir^f.  Read,  ff  noAu  #mmf  iti^mw.  (v.  56* 
x^^f.      V.  80.  Olvit  •if  i  i^tioi$fi  m  f^«;grAC ;   Tor  Sftf^r^t  Kdkitw.      v.  88. 

tsriyfi^tv.  V.  107.  iiWtii».)  In  Theocritus  xxii.  65.  kfm — KAfanUr. 
Cf.  Pierson.  Verisimil.  II.  5.  p.  193. 

V.  391.   vV   «9x<}d(   }i   Tf  X«AjeifX0ir«f   m>J^6v^t  tUHtim  ^i^.      We 

are  surprised  that  Dr  B.  should  reject  the  lection  of  the  Medi- 
cean  MS.  vx  iuvcC^ti  V  w, 

V.  397.  T«MtvT*  AXvm  xMi  ufn^ftTtif  weywV.  The  age  of  the  Tra- 
gedians was,  as  we  believe,  unacquainted  with  the  word  ywi^ 
ttftfur^.      In  V.  461.  iim?am  vm^novm  is  ontistrophic  tO  -^^•9(  ^^^tiy 

M^  ^i%m.  yet  the  old  editions  have  vTet^xlfMCf,  SophocL  Aj.  127. 
TMcvm  rtirtf  i2a^(«ry  vsrf^iM^y.  The  Venetian  Schoitast  on  V.  449. 
of  Iliad  B.  quoting  this  verse,  has  Im^Kf/t/wm^  •*  quod  metro  j^ane 
repugnat"  as  Dr  B.  would  say.  V.  134.  of  the  Choepnori, 
^iityctf  *0(^9rM  irro,  01  Y  vxt^Ktyrtt^.  In  V.  410.  of  this  play,  for 
rniA  v«^e^:rdf  toJi,  MS.  Mosq.  2.  fumishcs  vnt^nt^w.  In  V.  842. 
of  the  Persians  some  ships  are  called  vin^nftv/eu  n^x^.  The  sense 
requires  y^i^iuxi.    At  v.  796.  The  earth  is  said  to  assist  the 
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Gi*ecks  against  the  Medes,  KtWiw^  X/^  rtU  v^ftiftwvt  Sy«F. 
TTie  Mediccan  and  Baroccian  MSS.  have  preserved  the  ancient 
reading,  v«t^«{A»»5  «iy*F,  which  was  also  in  tlie  Scholiast's  copy. 
Thererore,  in  v.  825.  read  rSh  v^n^jf^m  (or  Inn^itkmf)  lity^.  and 
in  V.  838.  vm^xivat  9^ivu,  Menander,  however,  uses  v9ri^x«^e«^. 
Cleric,  p.  110.  Phileleuth.  p.  38.  But  that  does  hot  affect  our 
position,  any  more  than  ^vxTiig«»«^»««$,  v^Utft^n  and  the  like, 
which  are  not  compounded  with  a  preposition. 

V.  408.  TJix  «»'  y«»««  fUrm  i  *nU  t/f/.  Aid.  Rob.  Turn,  i  «»•/«. 
Dr  B.  says,  *•  n  "tfm.  rm.  reciperem,  nisi  inde  infirmaretur  fci- 
vkn^  sententiae.  "  A  better  reason  for  the  rejection  of  this,  and 
both  the  other  variations,  is,  that  thev  introduce  a  trochee  >r 
an  iambus ;  for  the  last  syllable  of  «»•<«,  ifM  Sic.  is  short ;  we 
are  surprised  that  Dr  B.  should  have  overlooked  this,  seeing 
that  he  has  righly  accented  i»w<«.     We  propose  t»MiW  tif/. 

V.  421.  Alien  y  ifMUfuiK  So  Stanley  and  Pauw.  Observe  the 
accuracy  and  good  faith  of  the  elegant  Mr  Schutz,  whoremarks, 
•*  editiones  autem  iUn  V  •  ^ai/m^f  consensu,  '* 

V.  432.   i  ftii  K^tifM  rv;^.      V.  ^55.  &  fMi  jc^afm  ^.-^K^tf/FOf,  whlch 

is  in  some  MSS.  was  a  ^ti^»i4^$tff^  of  Brunck,  and  a  mere  sole- 
cism. The  instance  wliich  Dr  B.  cites  from  the  Prometheus, 
T#  ftbjiw  ^  x^ou9u  T«,  is  as  apt,  as  if  he  had  adduced  examples  of 
the  occurrence  of  rvyx/^^t^  to  prove  that  there  is  no  sudi  word 
as  rvx^t.  In  v.  636.  Zfv$  ^i  Wfm  xi^wf ,  the  metre  Will  not  ad- 
*  mit  of  the  present  tense  »^nt,  ^ 
^_ v.  441, 

*  We  embrace  this  op^rtunity  of  making  a  grammatical  obserV'* 
ation  with  respect  to  £he  older  poets,  which,  to  the  best  of  our  know- 
ledge, has  not  hitherto  been  noticed  by  any  grammarian  or  critic. 
Wksnever  a  wishf  or  a  prai/er  is  expresseOf  either  by  the  stmple  optative 
mood  of  the  verb^  or  mth  /m^,  li,  li^  li  yi^^  uH  ya^y  the  verb  is  in  the 
^  aorist,  if  it  have  a  distinct  2d  aorist ;  othertmse  it  may  be  in  the 
present  tense^  but  is  more  frequently  in  the  first  aorist.  The  few  pas* 
sages,  in  which  this  rule  is  violated,  are  corrupt  and  easy  of  correc- 
tion.' Those  which  occur  in  Homer,  are,  as  far  as  we  recollect,  on- 
ly two  ;  viz.  Od«  N.  44.  *^fMh  V  ttutt  ftivrm  u/^^«uutrt  yvtmxoi  K«t^f« 

9/«K,  KiCi  rtieF«*  6ui  y  u'^f  o^timuf,  where  an  aorist  is  manifestly  re- 
quisite. Od.  Y.  82.  Miiii  rt  x^^i^*^  »ii^^  uf^^eUftfu  fon/Mt,  where  Uiree 
aorists  have  gone  before.  We  should  evidently  read  iu^^mmrt  and 
Vip^miutfct,  There  are  at  least  sixty  instances  of  an  aorist  in  similar 
circumstances,  in  the  Iliad  and  Oayssey ;  but  we  do  not  pletk^e  oun* 
selves  for  the  accuracy  of  our  enumeration  with  respect  to  Homer^ 
fcaxinrrtty  indeed,  occurs  II.  z.  464.  but  Homer  knew  no  other  fonn 
of  the  2d  aorist  of  xtthinrm.  The  following,  we  believe,  will  be 
found  to  be  a  tolerably  correct  list  of  all  the  passages  in  the  Trage- 
dians, in  which  our  rule  is  observed*..,!,  a  wish  is  expressed  by  the 
voL.'xix.  NO.  38.      '  I  i  Itcond 
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Y.  44- !•  T$tiit  ^tni  fl-^Tt,  tU  luni^frmn  Dr  B.  remarks,  ^  («p- 
^innu  apud  Plut.  in  Theteo,  non  longe  a  princmio,  monente 
Burton.  "  but  not  hanng,  wc  suppose,  verified  the  quotation, 
he  has  omitted  to  notice  sooie  other  varieties  in  Plutarch  of 
greater  importance.  We  conjeelure,  Xjmjtm  fiSh  ^ttrl  ri^  ivwti^ 
nrmi*  as  in  v.  656.  Xv  )*  ^irU  nh  y^^  t<W  sr^c^mv  }«Ktr<;.  and  so 
Plutarch  seems  to  have  read,    Zj^r^vm  it  ff^  T#if3i  ^},  «#t" 

V.  463.  lUi  ^iip  r0»  ivnvfcv  x^ximt  v^h  ^v>Mii.  ^<  Ckiudicat  hie 
metnun  ob  caesurae  defectum :  maUni  itaque;  K.«ii  pr?  roir  ImBf 
•Jf  vel  ti»  Imyt  Mv.  Cf.  V.  5iJ2.  "  The  verse,  to  be  sure,  is  not 
harmonious ;  but  it  is  as  much  so  as  vv.  251.  552.  4^65,  509.  $19. 
of  the  Persse,  w.  148.  491.  881.  of  the  Choephori,  v.  945.  of 
the  A^ara.  v.  1091.  of  the  Ajax  of  Sophoclet*,  v.  1151.  of  the 
Hercm.  F.  of  Euripides,  or  w.  538.  546,  of  his  Eleqtra.  Second- 
ly, we  never  saw  a  collocation  of  •if  or  «u,  similar  to  that  pro- 
posed by  Dr  B.  Thirdly,  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
tmSjh  used  for  cmvltp.  Otherwise  we^  should  highly  approve  of 
the  alteration. 

V.  466. 

second  aorist  of  the  optative  in  iEschjlos  ed.  Glasg.  Prom.  97  K 
Theb.  316.  418.  422.  452.  458.  485.  536.  3S^.  Agam.  20.  35.  266. 
476.  606.  676.  Choeph.  243.  265.  339.  383.  395.  436.  550.  780* 
810.  847.  1004.  1061.  ^mn^.  31.  297.  Suppl.  1.  37.  205.  20». 
215.  355.  450.  687.  776.  780.  1028.  1030.  SophocL  CEd.  T.  150- 
68a  980.  1349.  1479.  CEd.  Col.  308.  423.  870.  1042.  1482.  1484. 
1554.  1690.  Antig.  928.  Trachin.  657.  658.  820.  1049.  Ajax 
550.  842.  1177.  1217.  Philoct.  315.  324.  828. 630. 962. 1019. 1035. 
1 1 12.  Electr.  128.  291.  387.  Euripid.  ed.  Porson  Hecub.  446.  896. 
Phoeniss.  243.  361.  478.  595.  76ft.  1075. 1076.  Med.  113.  145. 164. 
642.  648.  657.  713.  916.  971.  1207. 1326-— ed.  Musgr.  HippoL  105. 
407.  669.  701.  740. 1042.  1133. 1207. 1341. 1390.  Alcest.  463.627. 
1004.  1096.  Androm.  453.  748-  901.— ed.  MarkL  Suppl.  87.  829. 
832. 1181.  Iphig.  A.  557.  658.  716.  1007.  1626-  Iphig.  T.  452. 
535.  1055.  1137. 1143.-"ed.  Barnes.  (Rh^.  235.  238.257.259.586. 
720.)  Troad.  767.  Bacch.  400.  1381.  Cyclops  260.  268.  271. 
Helen.  161.  162.  364.  1080. 1231. 1249. 1421.  Ion  704.  763.  796. 
(where  read  ifi^oUnf.)  1411.  Here.  P.  821.  1397.  Electr.  269. 
280.  619....II.  The  same  with  the  first  aorist  ^schyl.  Pironi.  104T. 
1049.  Agam.  145.  Choeph.  3*2.  Stti)pl.  28. 139.  SophocL  OEd. 
Col.  44.  Antic.  327.  Trachin.  811.  Ajax  840.  1391.  Electr.  292. 
Euripid.  Phttniss.  153.  Med.  94. 146.  758.  760. 1386.  Hjppol.  87. 
T44.  752.  Suppl.  830.  Iphig.  T.  1142. 1481.  (Hhes.  216.  235.) 
Troad.  719.  Helen.  74. 158.  Electr.  6I9....III.  A  deprecation  ex-^^ 
preMed  by  fui  with  the  2d  aorist,  .^diyl.  Prometh.  526.  536.  894. 
901.  (x^u^dic^i)  Theb.  9.  219.  426.  549.  Agam.  949.  1251. 
•  Choeph. 
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V.  466.  NnW*,  Reid  Hnttmn,  and  in  Dr  B.'s  note  for  Phce- 
niss.  V.  U  I.  read  v.  1111.  Mr  Schiitz.  prefers  iHntrnrt.  «*  utpote 
ibrraam  Atticam !  "  xk  cL  solita  d^antta^  In  ▼•  469.  Df  B.  ju- 
dicioaaly  defends  the  common  reading  against  the  said  Mr  6. 

V.  472.  KXtfcaxH  TT^i  ifcfituni^.  Canter  ^•rotfijiugtH,  Dr  B.  re- 
tainsi  Stanle}^s  readin/nr^  "  ne  textus  sine  causa  mutelur.  "  To 
ns  there  seems  to  be  abundant  cause ;  the  word  «-(#«m^/8<^  be^ 
ing  used  five  times  by  Eui'ipidcs,  in  three  of  which  instances^ 
smnc  editioDs  have  ^r^  iufidruu  in  defiance  of  grammar. 

V.  478.  nift^ufi^*  if  nin  rifit^  wf  ruxn  ?•»  ty ,  *•  %vf  ri^if  ii  rm 
Brunck.  Pors.  Quid  si  legamus  d^ri  ruxn  V  h^  ?  "  As  it  is  very 
rarely  that  Dr  B.  proposes  a  conjecture,  we  lament  the  more 
that  they  should  generally  be  nnibrtunatc.  In  v.  80.  of  the 
CEd.  T.  for  u  yu^  m  rvx^  yt  t»  Xmr^i  fitun^  Markland,  in  his  note 
on  V.  » 145.  of  tlie  Suppl.  of  Euripides,  woukl  read  h  ti^  yi  ran. 
Mr  Porson,  in  a  note  on  Markhuid,  p.  215.  of  Mr  Gaisford's  va- 
luable republication,  defends  the  common  reading,  whose  words, 
as  Dr  B.  is  not  so  wcU  versed  in  tlie  writings  of  that  illustri-; 
otts  scholar  as  we  could  wish,  we  will  have  the  honour  of  intro* 

ducing 

Choeph.  80S.  IOCS.  Suppl.  d88.  9^^.  SopfaocL  CEd.  T.  99K  SS^. 
Tnu:hin.  142.  dOS.  38^  58SL 1228.  Eivipid.  Hecob*  945.  944S.  1288* 
Orest.789.  PhoenisB^l 99. 249.585 L  M6d»d2.Sd3«598.640.644.908l 
Hippol.  58S.  594, 903. 1044.  Alcest.  970.  1028.  Androm.767.  IplK 
A.  785.  1007.  Iph.  T.  752.  (Rhes.  859.)  Trowi.  385.  Ilia 
HeracL  511.  714.  Iim.  706.  719.  7S1.  Here.  F.  58....IV.  The  saiiN^ 
with  a  first  aorist,  X^  Prom.  528.  SuppL  660.  S.  (£d.  CoL  4^. 
E.  Orest.  1084.  Hippol.  435.*.*V.  d  w  tSk  widi  an  optaUre  aorisU 
Xs.  Suppl.  1.  Theb.  550.  552.  26a  566.  (atr.  1.)  S.  (Ed,  T.SOl 
1068.  CEd.  C«L  1062.  (aor.  1.)  Trachin.  955.  Ajax  1265,  E. 
Hecub.  880.  1057.  (aor.  1.)  Orest.  l(]i&8.  1207.  Phctniss.  160* 
(aar.  1.)  168.  Hippol.  232;  10i8.  1089.  (a©r.  1.)  1127.  1404. 
(aoiv  U)  1429.  Alccst.^.  719.  1102. 1135.  AninMii.622.  (aor.l«) 
Sappl-  371.  373-  1144.  Iph.  T.  440.  1221.  (Rhes.  369.  4«v) 
Troad,  1113-  CycL  436-  HeracL  52- 740.  Helen.  174.  (aor:  1.) 
1495.  Ion  151  (aor.  1.)  4ia  Electr.  663w  Having  now  eoume- 
lated  282  passages  where  diit  rule  is  observed,  we  have  n^  heoita* 
tian  in  proaomcing  about  devem^  m  whieh  it  is  violated,  to  be  fairi^. 
These  we  will  endeavour  to  correct,  having  pivnrised,  that  such 
fbnas  as  ifn*,  stA^i,  4^m,  roiU^  ^ifhd<nr4i,  mUraw,  4rc.  do  noC  niilltafts 
againat  our  rafe  I  and  in  most  instances  these  are  Ibuad  coupled  with 
flurists,  e. g.  Trachin.  S92^  hnttmifm — Imfsditfu.  E.  M«d*635.  ni^ 
yi.  lygojgj;^.  §SS.  tyrvfcmf  mmi  rifxti.  Heraci  582.  tUmfumn^ 
VfM«r#f.  -We  do  not  therefore  admit  oi  anch  mstances  m  eppootion 
as  Gboepit  786;  1062;  Euniir  477.  Andrem.  37.  PbiBMia^  191. 
il08.te;.'  Buttotbepoint  iaquestfoii.    la  v.  944^  of  die  Eamen* 
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cluciog  to  Ills  notice.  They  are  these :  *^  Vulgatum  sine  neces- 
sitate solicitat  Vir  doctus.  lEacYiji.  Theb.  478.  w  rijo^  }i  n%  ut 
recte  edidit  Brunckius.  Choeph.  136.  rvt  rvxn  rni, "  We  add, 
that  Tricliniusy  on  the  passage  of  the  OEdipus,  quotes  this  verse^ 
and  explains  it,  rw  xvyj^  r$fL 

V.  480.  Miy«^(  K^9r«(  rwi^ftM  «wv  rgrtf^fy  yfVMPC.  In  ^*  CoO).  1. 
ywf  legitur,  nee  male.  "  ymv^  is  certainly  the  right  reading. 
Dr  Butler  gives  tav  0w«i^1i;;y  yiyvf  in  the  text,  although  Stan- 
ley has  rm  9x.  y.  and  vif  rir.  y.  in  the  notes»  although  Stanley 
has  there  -wv  vx,  y.  and  he  then  remarks  **  abest  T#f  a  Colb.  1. 
w  r3r«i<r#f  ytwvf  Cant.  1.  Aid.  Rob.  Turn.  H.  Steph.  Canter. 
T#f  rxmfrtiiv  vtMv«  Med.  "  Now  the  fiwA  is,  that  w  is  the  read- 
ing of  every  MS.  and  edition ;  for  r#f  is  a  mere  typc^raphical  er- 
ror in  Stanley's  folio ;  Salvini's  collation  ^  the  Medicean  MS. 
is  distinctly  t«v  vxtifjtA  7«y«vy. 

V.  494.     *  'lx(r0^«9TK  fx^^  *^  ^<iy<K  tviTK. 

V.  55S.  Timffn^icmt  'A^»««,  «  }i  viMry  «yii(. 

On  the  former  verse  Dr  Buder  retails,  with  seeming  appro- 
bation, a  whole  page  of  Brundk's  mistakes  about  \ww^%^AmxH 

and 

for  t-^M  read  r(«>w.  V.  982.  for  y/Uumm  V  irriitimf  we  read  A^rMm- 
^.  Suppl.  698.  AiJMif  in^  w^ui^m  SOmv,  read  m^u^v  ^  }<£»•  So- 
l^ocL  (Ed.  Col.  642.  "^a  za,  ^•iwt>  perhaps  rv  >«^.  (  Cf.  Eunp.  Al- 
eest.  1004.  Hel.  1421.  Electr.  269.)  Eurip.  HippoL  1460.  Mn- 
n^kf  )i  Xiinui  ffiwi  ifu}aM9.  Restore  the  old  readiAg  ikM^ruf,  Alcest. 
923.  tv^<«uVtia^  Read  9v<f^furH.  and  in  Electr.  899.  for  ^mHt 
read  ^ftaiu  In  the  Supplices  of  .£schylus  v.  851.  for  */wivmi  miAir 
ifSw,  which  is  a  double  solecism,  read  fti%tr  TUifu  wtixif.  In  y.  1008. 
of  the  SuppL  of  Euripides,  m  *^f4t  occurs ;  but  the  passage  is  con- 
fessedly corrupt.  Hie  well  known  coranis  of  the  Orestes,  Phcemsss 
and  Iphigmiia  in  Tauris,  ^12  ^ty«  tycm  Kmui,  rh  ifi^f  BiWty  xmri^imt 
Kmi  ftii  >4yH  rrt^mnvrmy  does  not  affect  our  rule;  but  we  have  no  he- 
sitation in  rejecting  this,  as  the  addition  of  some  Grammarian,  made 
long  a^r  the  time  of  Euripides.  In  v.  37.  of  the  Andromache,  Zwt 
9tiy  uitm  fil^ytH  is  no  exception,  because  tiiun  is  the  optative  from  if- 
infu  sdOf  and  not  from  £i^  video.  Every  schoolboy  knows  that  fti 
yiyfiff  or  fti  rvyx^fH  would  not  be  GreeL  The  above  enumeration 
gives  us  an  opportunity  of  remarking  that  a  tvuA  expressed  in  the 
optative  is  strooffer  than  a  request  m^  in  the  subjunctive,  to  which 
distinction  Mr  Elmsley  has  not,  we  think,  sufficiently  attended  in  his 
note  on  the  CEdipus  Tyr«  of  Sophocles  v.  903.  but  which  he  will 
perceive  upon  referring  to  all  the  instances  under  the  heads.  I.  &  IL 
In  the  Med.  332.  Zi v,  fA  xti$u  wt  rSii3^  ii  mlnH  umutu  the  sense  will 
be  very  materially  weakened  by  reading  xAhf, 

*  Tumeb.  'iwwmftSi^rrH.  which  perhaps  might  be  defended  by 
fmsfx^rmH  in  v.  1047»  of  the  ChoephorL  V.  655  of  the  same  play 
begins  £iif *  «Mi#.  read  sJ*  •vk  u  #•  m  #yv. 
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and  nnfjkmxmHy  and  TtXAivr«iirTK9  and  remai'ks  on  v.  553.  ^^  me- 
tro satisfecit  forte  Brunckius  ad  v.  494.  "  The  instances  addu- 
ced by  Brunck  in  support  of  his  notion,  are,  r.  71S.  of  this 
play,  wl^ere  ^»>^tni^f  should  correspond  to  •ir  if  k  xi^m^  wliich 
therefore  he  pronounces  l»AXs^«»ri^  Dr  Bumey  has  restored  in 
the  Strophe  #iw  k  tq^^^*  Sophocl.  Ajax  210.  ruu  t«v  0(uv/<m»  t«» 
xtPTttrrfy  a  dimeter  anapeest.  Mr  Person,  in  a  note  on  v.  IM. 
of  the  Hecuba,  quotes,  tlmrw  <^(vy/iv  ov  Ttxtvrtmti,  In  the  verse 
before  us,  we  had  long  ago  restored  from  the  Scholiast  Miy 
'l^rx-cfcdtfTH  9xnf^  »ml  foywf  rvTrf,  and  we  have  since  been  told 
that  this  was  also  the  correction  of  Porson.  In  v.  5,53.  several 
critics  propose  'o  Utt^hfeireuH  *A^icdf.  \  But  the  Tragedians  seldom, 
prefix  the  article  to  proper  names,  unless  for  the  sake  of  empha- 
sis, or  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence.  There  are  in  this  play 
fifty-nine  instances  of  a  proper  name  without  the  article,  but  not 
one  witk  it.  This  is  decisive.  We  read,  nn7$  UA^6iv6^raTcf  'A^jwfe, 
Eurip.  Suppl.  899.  Ueuf  iiti^hnxMCfy  ui^i  i|«;^«T»f.  There  is  a 
note  of  Porson's  on  the  Supplices  of  Euripid.  v.  160.  ed.  Gaisf. 
on  the  frequent  omission  ot  this  word  ?r«r$.  Brunck  would  have 
triumphed  in  a  passage  of  Priscian  p.  1328.  who,  besides  the 
present  line,  quotes,  on  the  authority  of  one  Seieucus,  this 
verse  of  Sophocles,  'Ax^i^tm  h  •  ytninas  nwri^^  The  poet  pro- 
bably wrote,  'ley  'AX^w//6«mi9  ff  •  yfywi^vK  wMri^, 

V.  675.  'AAxjiy  T  m^twr$f  fUfrtf^  'Aft^ut^im  fim9,  **  Duplex  svni- 
zesis,  ac  pronundandum  *Afc^ti^4.  "  This  supposed  synizesis  of 
Ml,  is  akin  to  that,  which  we  noticed  on  a  former  occasion,  of 
«#,  in  Aiyvimoyuiff  and  equally  inadmissible.  If,  any  thing  of 
the  kind  is  allowable,  it  is  a  ^necphonesis.  •  Bentley  or  Mark- 
land 

*  Lest  Dr  B.  should  again  complain  that  we  do  not  fortify  our  asser- 
tions, we  will  furnish  him  with  a  list  of  those  instances  of  synizezis, 
or  synccphonesis,  and  crasis,  which  have  occurred  to  us  in  Attic 
poets,  in  which  he  will  not  find  either  m  or  i«.  e£OS  is  a  mono- 
syllable in  the  passages  enumerated  by  Mr  Porson  in  anote  on  v. 393. 
of  the  Orestes.  Its  cases  are  contracted /7/i55im.  ©eaS  Eurip.  Iph. 
T.  87.  299.  980.  1038.  1157^1307.  1320.  1419.  1461.  Troad.  593, 
937.  ©EAiS  Troad.  969.  ea  Sophocl.  Antig.  95.  Eurip.  Ton,  ,i  1 0. 
ExiNTaN  Eurip.  SuppL  232,  HNEnN  i^schyl.  Agani.  1495.  no- 
Alciz  iEschyl.  Theb.  2.  Eumen.  614. 795. 69J>^  Sophocl.  (Ed,  Col., 
47.  Antig.  289.  and  several  o|iier  places.  AEa<I>ororx  Rhes.  881.; 
NeHSTI  Iph.  A.  602.  TexiS  Plato  Com.  in  Schol.  Aristoph.  Nub. 
109.  MH  AAAA  an4  MH  AT-  SeeMarkland  on  v.  1010.  oi'tbo  Iphig. 
in  T.  and  add  Choeph.  916.  Eum.  85.  86. 747.  Aristoph.  Ach.  457. 
Eurip.  Cycl.  270,  H  or  MH  EIA-  Sophocl.  Antig.  '^63.  Eurip. 
Orest.  472.    Iph,  T.  1048,     Helen.  929,     Ion  313,     Antiope  in 
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land  would  have  md,  *^  mvniBittandinn  'Aftpyd^,  **  Fuc9oa 
says,  ^^  'Afc^^m^  quadrisyllabiim  G6t.  "  Dr  B.  acknowledges, 
indeed,  that  the  anapaest  is  adnusstblc  in  the  fifth  place. 

T.  562.  Kai  m  #W  ttiitf  «'#M^#^f  4dfAf»M^  Heafdi  reads  ^^^rr^ 
%m^  Mr  Scfauts  9r(^7;iM(«y  1^  j^«xff«9,  which  Dv  Buder  eommeiidB ; 
b«t  Bftflnn  4>n  Che  whole  to  prefer  vr^^'Tff>icrr  A^^u^  MS.  Medic, 
^^WfU^u  We  propose,  iC«/  r^  rty  tfJif  5r(«i(  ^^^C^tv  «2iX^E«v.  &holw 
Bw  fwv  M»  kfrl  ^iXitc  ^-vhAx^w  (mv  «^^#v)  >«v^Mr«  «AA'  ffri  fwe;^  >«i 
^Jfft  (^U^. )     Or  perhapB,  w  m  mi^uf  7^«(  ^«  A 

V.  586.  ^U  ftM*'  if>^y  »«M  4f«ir4  sr^dc^iXi^y  KaXmt  t*  ^inilr<M  ■  n<X<f  74»- 
mftAy — v«fliiP.     ^H-j^oidr  PoTS*      We  read  ^Htm  r«y  Si^/«v  K-  r.  A. 

V.  5!98.  Oi  yk^  iiulf  tt^trrsf,  mXX'  %Um  iiXu*  **  MoDCt  jUiresch, 
legi  iuuiiH  apud  Suid.  in  v.  ii'tuM^.  Platon.  de  Rep.  11.  p.  423.  & 
Plutarch  in  rericle  p.  320.  &  sic  edidit  Pors.  notara,  ai  faUor,  de  A- 
ristide  Jabulam  secutus.  Sed  cum  de  bellico  apparatu  sermo  sk, 
potius  m^iOTf  quam  ?/««m(  contextui  se  acoommodat,  et  in  ipttuf  ^ 
xeMf  ingrata  est  auribus  cacof^onia.  "  Abresch  gives  a  much  bet- 
ter reason  for  retaining  a^tcrdi  than  Dr  B.  does.  ITie  passage  of 
Plutarch  is  not  in  his  life  of  Perides,  but  in  that  of  Artstides.  We 
will  briefly  observe,  that,  besides  the  authors  here  referred  to,  this 
line  is  quoted,  or  aihided  to,  by  ten  others,  some  of  Miom  road  «c^«rr*{, 
and  some  ittcmty  but  of  whom  Bot  one  is  quoted  by  Dr  B«  We  pie- 
fer  2auNK.  Amphiaraua  tipbnuds  Pa^mioea,  the  4moe  <m  whose 
shield  is  a  figure  of  aUm  <  as  far  the  pittphei  hiiosak^  mifm  •m  m^ 

««aAfs 

Valckenaer's  Diatr.  p.  65.  B.  Aristarchas  in  Stob.  EcL  p.  171  •  Grot. 
H  or  MH  OT^  itlschyl.  'JTheb.  100. 204-.  Choej)h.  1006'.  Sophocl.  CEd. 
T.  555.  Acrisius  fragm.  1.  Some  verses  in  Athenaeus  Vl.  p.  253. 
E.  VIILp.Seo.C.  Emip.  Hecub.  1077.  OrDSt.766.  Helen.  922. 
BnEI  or.  Sophocl.  (Ed.  Col.  1435.  Philoct.  947-  Polyxcna  fragm, 
3.  Eurip.  Helen.  136.  jlischji.  Suppl.  907.  EFfl  EI-  Sophocl. 
Phibct.  585.  Aristoph.  Vcsp.  1524,  ETO  or  Vesp.  416.  (See 
Person  on  v.  483.  of  the  Orestes.)  Sophocl.  Antig.  458,  O  OI- 
Aristoph.  Vesp.  1 504.  To  these  instances  add  Mr  KImsley's  note  on 
V.612.  of  the  Achameans  p.  126.  We  have  purposely  omitted  the 
common  criasis  of  the  article  with  the  ftrst  j^yllabfes  of  nouns,  and  all 
proper  names,  as  NM^roAi^Mf,  Mi»d4»Ji  and  the  like ;  and  the  F}Tiizesi8 
of  eifiayf^if  rihtirBt^  uii^xa  (l^c.  l^iy^^  Seems  to  be  a  trisyllable  in 
Phceniss.  1327.    Iph.  T.  931.  970.  1456.    In  v.  1252  of  the  Helen, 

fbr  l^iQcnfu  mxdq  to  o-o»,  jfr^  V  vTiym^otf  read   Mi^x«   Hike;.     I^CSt  Dr 

Bcrtler  should  quote  against  us  'A«rxAiiiri«^«*  from  v.  1333.  of  the  Hu- 
loctctcis  of  Sophocles,  we. refer  him  to  Mr  Gaisford  on  Hef^iaestion 
p.  222.  Dr  B.,  ho^v-ever,  docs  not  seem  to  have  very  accurate  no- 
tions of  the  distinction  between  crasis  and  hinttts^  (animals  of  a  suf- 
ficient antipathy  to  each  other),  fbr  in  speakmg  of  v.  910.  of  the 
Supplices,'  E^n/  wk  i*oviT*  ijv  rmf  if^m  xiytiif,  he  profi^sses  himse!)f  not 
to  be  **  prodigioirsly  enchanted  with  the  hiatus^  **  (mc«aiing,  we  sup- 
pose, the  crasis)y  not  recollecting  the  four  instances  above  quoted. 
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nfmXm,  O^  >4(  "imuf  ihcdui  ixx*  Jmt' fiXu*.  T.  603.  Bteodes^  speakinc; 
of  AmphiarauSy  says^  ^v  rtv  IpfrnXXda^trtf  i^uif  fi^mit  {^^•vt,) 

V.  600.  •£!  ^?<  ri  *iJfi4  fiPatarUfu  fiwXtifumt.  **  'a^'  j?^  Pdrs.  *'— 
Af*  ii    Plutarch,     Schol.  Venet.  on  Iliad   A.  404. 

V.  6 IS.  Tmvnv  Kv^nncf  iniixtf^  iy^fv^Mrr*?— jev^racrf  ttcWn*?  I\Mrs.  Dr 
B.  saysy  "  nihil  omnino  mutandtmi.  '*  The  true  reading  is  k  Akm* 
Sorip.  Iph.  A«  759.     mtimk  ix  hSf  ftti^ttq  %v^n, 

V,  651.  "Ayu  yvfi  tk>  fra>{''^f»f  iyvft^n*  Dr  Butler'fl  conjecture 
•w^w^  n^xnuim,  which  he^fH|>ports  fVoin  v.  182.  of  the  Persians,  is 
ingenious,    v.  44.  e(  ^e  Kumenides  Anm  foytorm  ov^^ift^  isvf^dn.  *■ 

▼.  719.  Aiytr  ir  <J>  inj  ti?.  Dr  B.  conjectures,  Sf  inrn.  We 
propofie  £v  uni  tk.  «fny*i  is  similarly  constructed  Eurip.  Med.  458. 
H(ppoL285.' 

V.  782.  Dr  B.  approves  of  iw^ttitii^fttf,  which,  although  it  be 
received  also  by  Dr  Bumey,  is  not  correct  Greek.     Read  mm^fyef^^w: 

V.  800.  "Of^fi^utn.  «^*'0/S^^r.  Colb.  1. 2.  &c.  recte.**  True^ 
but  why  is  it  right  ?  We  have  often  occasion  to  regret,  that  Dr  But*' 
ler,  when  pronouncing  judgment  on  a  reading  with  a  *  recte,  *  *  op- 
time,  *  •  iKjrperam,  *  *  inconcinne,  *  *  minus  bene, '  gives  no  reason 
or  authority  for  his  decisions. 

V.  810.  niXti  TLratrraUy  fitertXui  ^  ifCMrjri^^i  **Af^^  nhchtf  he  XH^ 
mirwriym*  **  Hunc  verstim  (810.)  ceu  spurium,  uncinuHs  inchise-' 
mnt  Pors.  Schutz.  2.  A  quibus  si  fas  sit  discedere,  hunc  versum 
retinondum,  sed  proxime  sequentetn,  "Af^^  Jt.  r.  A.  excludendum  di« 
cereni.  ^*  We  do  not  approve  of  this  conjecture,  because  it  de- 
prives the  whole  passage,  to  v.  815.  of  the  verb,  which  is  indispen- 
sable, and  leaves  an  Ionic  form  IUin>iH  hi  a  senarius.  v.  810.  was 
manifestly  inserted  from  v.  826.  lloAjf  (ho-axttm.  fianXMf  V  iff^w^^iv 
Iltitmt^^aufut  yaCC  vir  ixxixtn  ^^ra,  which  t^vo  verses  Dr  B.  witfi  sii^- 
lar  infelicity,  rejects  as  spurious.  Most  readers  of  JEschylus  will 
agree  with  us,  in  thinking  that  they  are  vytim^^t  ««A«xvfr«f. 

V.  8^.  AMftdftf  •<  in  Ktt^fA9v  ^u^wf  Ttyff^i  fvto^  Ilm^*?  }S**^tt  xm- 
'wK^xiim  tlixwt;  unm  vtirn^t ;  Dr  Butler  remarks,  "  Breves  syllabsc 
in  fUff4t  et  0-Arrtf^i,  producontur,  non  jure  rov  «^Me^e^«v,  sed  necessario^ 
ob  sedatum  harmonise  genus,  vel  tantum  non  cessantis,  vel  saltern 
lenius  procedentis.  **  The  two  instances  are  of  a  diflerent  nature ; 
•wTii^i  is  at  the  end  of  a  system,  futtrH  is  tiot.  We  should  have  ex- 
pected such  a  sentence  as  we  have  just  quoted,  from  Mr  Bothe  of 
Magdeburg.  No  satisfactory  correction  of  the  verse  in  question,  oc- 
curs to  us  at  present,  but  we  propose  rovaV  «(v{«ri.    So  v.  1083. 

V.  865.  T<^v  icrr0y«y,  ftOidyx^^tut  SttvrfXcf  htf^tiuy  Tttv  irrtfil  'A9r«>- 
Xtnty  ni»  ifeiXtdf,  Ttdf^Mf  i/$  tl^ttwn  n  X^^^^^  **  ^SavrTtXw  Pors.  2. 
Schol.  «.  habet,  ritf  cidyvtncf  r«yf  nx^evu  unde  clarissime  patet  le- 
gendum  9tet;<(<^roA«^  quam  vocem  habes  In  Antholog.  HI.  7.  de  Cha- 
ronte  Niobon  cymba  praetervehente. '*  {transvehente).  This  emend- 
ation 
-  <    I  ii  III  1 1     1 1 ■■»       I    II    I     I    I    ,1      II     I  fii  I  I         II      III 

*  We  forgot  to  remark,  that  v.  231.  should  be  read  MirPi^,  yv»«i, 
r«ir4^#j,     vulg.  yi/Kif. 
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jidon  is  exceedingly  happy,  and  meets  with  our  full  apfn'obatioii* 
But  we  are  surprised  that  no  one  has  hitherto  perceived  that  iuba^ 
is  a  mere  gloss  of  «<rr</3if  'Awixxun.  We  read  the  passage  thus,  T00 
imfin  'irixxdtfiy  rttf  tlufi^xsf,  tit  it^mn  tt  xH"^^*  ^^  matters  not  whe- 
ther it  be  written  «0T</8ii  *a«-«aa«n,  or  VoAAa^vi.  In  the  former  case 
there  will  be  no  hiatus^  as  Pauw  and  Dr  B.  think,  but  a  cram* 

V.  058.  'l«  ^•yj^tii  itratinrttfTti  vimrt  y%  ^tf^.  "  Corrige  v^mM* 
9tkrtH  meo  periculo-  C£  Choeph.  v.  148.  i^^anu  v.  1468.  "  mt»*^ 
It^MF  is  a  verb  transitive,  and  signifies  **  to  make  flowery^ ''  as  in 
the  two  passages  here  referred  to ;  Agam.  1667*  Sophocl.  Electr.  Ma^ 
Suripid.  Ion  890.  The  conjecture  therefore  is  certainly  pilous. 
.  V.  1016.  Bixruf  f}»{f  o^(  ^ixmi  xttvMiu^mi,  Read  ^1X9$*  See 
Sophocl.  CEd.  T.  694.     PhUoct.  242. 

V.  1055.    "hJh  r«  Toy}*  w  iutrtrifiwntt  ^imV.-— Otld*  itnrtftNtTmt  ito^    Gro^ 

tius*  dwfr  JiTtrif^nTMi  Heath  and  Dr  Buder.  We  do  not  exactly  per- 
ceive from  what  verb  irrrrifiwrM  can  be  formed.  There  is  no  suck 
word  as  irifuUf  for  ariftd^eit,  and  if  there  were,  the  preterite  passive 
would  b^  irtfMiTMu 

V.  1073.  Birt'  rif  cut  recvrtt  x<4«m  j  **  Einv'  rU  #»'  •vv  r«Sr«  vU^ir^i 
Brunck,  Sclmtz.  £i9-i*  m  kf  T«vr«  x«^o<to  Pors.  quod  unice  verum.  " 
We  do  not  by  any  means  approve  of  this  correction  of  Mr  Porson* 
which  leaves  a  very  inharmonious  parcemiac.  We  prefer  the  reading 
of  Brunck.     So  Eurip.  Iph.  T.  894*    rti  iw  9vit^-^ttvtt  tuuui*  ficAvrp  ^  . 

it  9-iXH  Turut  which,  is  approved  of  by  Scaljger,  Pauw  and  Dr  B. 
Mr  Person  did  not  approve  of  it,  nor  do  we.  We  do  not  remember, 
any  simi^^r  usage  pf  i^f  without  either  adverb  or  first  accusative. 
We  read  ^^drv  n  sroA/^  k$U  fui  e^arai  T.  xA.  U.  Cf.  £urip«  Orest.- 
1189,  Mei  95, 

V.  1080.  'HfUif  y  if4M  rSy  ita^i^  n  ^oAi;  K^  t«  ittuucp  ^vfiwutPtL 
-fiir^t^  Ti  iriXtf   Pors.     Perhaps  «5  n  rt  ^oXi^  *.  t.  A. 

We  haye  protracted  our  remarks  on  the  critical  department  of  this, 
volume  to  so  great  a  length,  that  we  can  bestow  only  a  few  words  on 
the  Philologies  Commentary,  in  which  there  is  less  than  we  could 
wish  of  Dr  Butler's  own.  We  will  content  ourselves  with  a  specimen 
or  two  of  the  accuracy  which  distinguishes  his  observations,  when 
they  do  occur,  v.  101.  **  iz**^  «^^'  ^^^*  vix  bene  dicitiu*.  **  Why 
not  ?  we  would  a^.  Euripid.  Phoeniss*  1763.  Sv  ^  «^<  /3«^8v$ 
VroK.  Xenoph.  Cyr<^.  V.  near  the  end.  «  /»»  Kti«(«^>s(  mft^i  SftirMt 
f{;^f-  Cf.  Bergler's  note  on  Alciphron,  I.  21.  Dr  B.  continues, 
**  Junge  i^dfAtf  AiTMK  ifipi  9rt9rA^ir  jum  m^wK  sic  enim  constructionen 
bene  grsecam  et  sententiam  apertam  habes. "  This  we  will  i^low^ 
when  any  instance  shall  be  produced  of  the  phrase  t^w  Air«f  or  fv^*''* 
Dr  Butler  quotes  Sophocles  on  v.  127.  and  twice  or  thrice  besides;  «nd 
we  lament  that  he  should  retain  the  corrupt  text  of  tlie  edition  of  Mr 
Thomas  Johnson,  in  passages  which  Brunck  has  printed  more  cor- 
rectly, (t  is  but  justice;,  however,  to  Dr  B.  to  point  out  the  great, 
variety  of  references  to  contemporary  poets,  with  which  he  settles 
points  of  criticism  relative  to  the  text  of  his  author.    By  £u>  the 
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Mirest  method  of  determining  die  merits  of  a  redding,  is  analogy.* 
analogy  deduced  from  a  comparison  of  the  author  with  himself,  and 
with  those,  whose  works  were  composed  under  similar  circumstances. 
This  is  the  weapon  which  Mr  Person  wielded  with  such  vast  effect ; 
and  our  readers  w91  be  enabled  to  judge  of  what  service  it  has  been 
to  Dr  Butler,  when  we  tell  him,  that  in  his  critical  notes  on  this  play 
he  has  cited  .£schylus  no  fewer  than  eleven  times,  Sophocles  j^wr 
thnes,  and  Euripides  ttoic^*  Dr  Butler's  Philological  Commentary, 
m  "  Notse  Varr.  et  Butleri  Philologg.  **  has  one  merit  which  is  not 
inconsiderable.  Every  commentator,  who  has  made  any  observation 
remarkable  for  erudition  and  useful  information,  has  all  the  credit  Of 
it  secured  to  him,  by  the  device  of  imprinting  his  name  in  capital 
letters  at  the  end.  For  instance ;  Minj^rro^i^  $m  fut,  "  M*i  elegan- 
ter  abundat. "  Burton.  iL<^%ifyreu.  **  Sese  jaciat  in  sensu  verc: 
medio.  **  S.  Butler.  •U  uxx*t^  t^«.  "  Non  miter  quam  res  e9$.  ** 
Burton,  v.  529.  "  At  vide  notas  Varr.  Critt.  S.  Butler,  v.  761. 
•*  'vt^ct  M^utrit^m  est  radix  ipsa^  uterus  sc.  Jocastse,  unde  progenies 
«eu  stirps  puUulavit. "  S.  Butler.  If  Muretus  had  adopted  this, 
excellent  precaution,  Tumebus  could  never  have  pilfered  his  emend«» 
ations  on  Terence  and  Cicero.  The  capital  letters  secure  the  litc- 
lary  property  of  these  recondite  observations  to  the  authors,  their, 
heirs  and  assigns,  for  ever.  We  conclude  our  account  of  this  play 
with  the  following  remark  of  the  late  Mr  Muller,  (which  Dr  Butler 
gives  at  v.  487.)  as  being  equally  remarkable  for  the  light  which  it 
throws  upon  jSschylus,  and  upon  the  c(mstruction  of  the  Latin 
tongue.  0eix^wt  9r^0rtUeeq^.  *'  Ita -^chyleo  ffivo  nasceiis  audacia 
explicandi  prodigiosan  effectus,  Deos  throno  movisse  credebat ;  sed 
causas  causarum  centenas  nectendo  non  ita  facere  poterant,  quia  in 
prima  subsistendum  sit.    Jo.  Muller.  "    We  now  proceed  to  the 

Agamemnon.  ' 
Which  play  affords  great  scope  for  a  display  of  critical  sagacity, 
and  labours  under  great  disadvantages ;  there  being  a  lacuna 
from  V.  319.  to  V.  1076.  and  another  from  v.  J 168.  to  Choeph. 
V.  8.  in  the  editicms  of  Aldus,  RobortoUus  and  Tumebife^  tuid 
the  only  two  MSS.  which  are  at  present  known  to  contain  part  ' 
of  this  tragedy,  the  Medicean,  and  tl>at  at  WolfenbutteL     In 
1557,  Henry  Stephens  first  published  it  entire,  from  a  copy- 
which  Pietro  Vettori  bad  collated  with  a  certun  MS. 'of  w«* 
know  not  whom,  and  with  another  in  the  Kbmry  of  the  Cardi- 
nal Akssandro  Famese.     Where  these  MSS.  are  now,  we  have 
not  the  means  of  determining. 

That  excellent  scholar,  Stanley,  is  more  than  commonly  suc- 
cessful in  his  labours  on  the  Agamemnon ;  and  his  conjectures 
are  unusually  ingenious.  There  is  a  little  story  relating  to  this^ 
which  Dr  Butler  is  evidently  not  aware  of  $  but  which  wip.  will 
detail,  in  order  that  he  may  avail  himself  of  it  in  his  *^  General 
Preface.  '*  In  a  note  on  v  13.  Dr  B.  remarks^  **  •Bjr««m»^iiwf 
inter  VV.  LJu.  recenset  Is.  Casaub.  ^finie  eu?  Skitdeii  nplis.  ** 
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The  chAnce  of  this  i«  InfimtesimaBy  small ;  for  it  so  huppwi^, 
llmt  Isaac  Cassaubon  died,  and  was  I3uricd  irt  Westminster  Ab- 
bey in  the  year  lei*.  whereas  Tliomas  Stanley  did  not  puWish* 
liis  edition  of  jEschylus  tiR  1663.  But  perhaps  Casanbon,  a- 
mongst  his  other  eminent  qualities,  was  endo^vcnl  with  that  spe- 
cies of  prescience^  which  Dr  Butler  attribute's  to  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewers,  when  he  says,  that  they  ought  to  have  known,  wliilc 
noticing^  two  years  ago,  a  mistake  of  his  on  the  Pronielhcus, 
that  be  had  rectified  it  in  his  notes  on  the  Agamannon,  which 
are  but  just  published.  It  is  somewhat  shigular  that  Dr  B.  should 
have  made  this  mistake,  when  Stanley  himself  not  only  quotes 
the  works  of-  Is.  Casaubon  in^his  notes  <m  tlie  Ai|;amemnon,  but 
Ao  those  of  Mltric  Casaubon,  the  son.  But  in  net,  there  is  too 
itiudi  reason  to  suspect,  thkt  Stanley  matle  use  of  the  coDJeo 
tures  of  Casaubon  widiout  acknowledging  his  obligation.  Dr 
Needliam,  the  editor  of  Tbeophrastus,  in  a  copy  of  Stan-' 
ley's  ^schylus,  now  preserved  in  the  UniTcrsity  Library  at 
Cambri(%e,  had  noted  down  the  collations  of  several  MSS. 
^hich  he  had  procured  from  various  learned  friends.  In  the 
sianie  dass  is  another  copy  of  the  same  edition,  ir.to  which  Dr 
Askew  had  transcribed  verbatim  every  thing  in  MS.  contained  in 
"Dr  Xeedham's,  except  that  he  had  altered  tlie  dates  of  the  col- 
lations, accommodating  them  to  his  own  time,  and  making 
thereby  some  absurd  anachronisms*  He  has,  however,  misled 
Dr  Butler,  who  never  saw  Dr  Nectlham's  book,  and  \fho  has 
therefore  mentioned  the  MSS.  (from  which  tliese  collations  were 
made  before  Dr  Askew  was  born),  under  the  titW  of  "  Codices 
ab  Askcvio  coHati. "  In  Dr  Needham's  book  are  these  words, 
^^  Casattb  4*  Cas»  Conjecturce  quaedam,  desiutiptie  eK  margins 
Libri,  quo  continetur  Agamemnon,  cum  vcrsione  &  notis  mar- 
ffiBalibns  sane  multis,  ad  Grammaticam  pnecipue  spectantibos, 
iBsaco  Cas^bono  adscripts,  sed  tanto  viro  nequaquam  dignis ; 
quern  Lutetia  ad  me  transmisit  Johannes  de  Burigny. ''  *  This 
bi>ok  Dr  N.  returned  j  for  M.  Vauvilliers  in  the  "  Notice  des 
MS&  de  la  Bibliotheque  du  Roi, "  Tom.  I.  p.  837.  describes 
one  in  every  respect  corresponding  to  it|  ana  insinuates  that 
Stanley  has  borrowed  largely  from  k,  without  acknowledge- 

menu 

> '  "       ...  -  . —  ■  •■  -  —  -—  - 

*  We  imagine  however  that  the .  book  was  not  sent  to  Dr  Nced- 
hiim  from  the  King's  Lihr«nry  ;  for  although  it  was  deposited  there 
after  Casaubon's  death,  it  was  some  tune  afterwards  stokn^  and  not 
recovered  till  the  year  172f>,  when  it  was  purchased  for  the  French- 
Kii^  of  orte  Rotisselet,  into  whose  hands  &  had  come.  Now,  Dr 
Needham  hnd  the  boob  before  the  year  1715,  at  which  tone  M.  de 
Burigny  seems  Co  have  possessed  it.  The  Compflers  of  the  Cata- 
logue ai  the  King^s  Library  at  Pam,  published  io  1710,  speak  high- 
ly ^f  the  notes  of  Casaubon* 
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meiit  -  knust  filwajrs  be  impkmttit  to  tiie  eamfid  cridc»  t^ 
<lelect  instanees  of  literary  didione^,  tuid  to  <lctract  froa 
hme^tablislied  and,  in  many  Fei^iects,  ^Mt-eomed  fame:  Bat 
jctstite,  whose  laws  should  oe  as  strictly  dbserved  in  cases  of 
literary^  as  of  personal,  property,  requires  that  it  Should  be 
done.  A  charge  of  plagiarism  howei^r  is  not  to  be  «onndered 
as  estabfiahed,  unless  a  vefy  stronjr  case  is  made  out  i  and  in 
questions  like  the  present,  we  mav  bo  permitted  t06ay;  "diat  not 
many  persons  are  «|Uf£fied  to  jnJge*  We  shsdl  not  pretend  to^ 
decide  upon  the  justice  of  the  charG;e  which  M.  Vauvilliers  has 
brought ;  but  we  haTc  examined  tSe  eTidence  with  more  oare 
than  he  seems  to  hai^c  done;  and  the  impiteasion  cqponouriiHoda 
certainly  is,  that  Stanley  cUd  see  dtis  bocJ^  of  hmc  Caaaubon^ 
and  that  he  anrailed  hiuMielf  of  its  contents.  Wo  wiU  point  o«l 
Mne  striking  instances  of  coinctdenco  in  the  cot^ecturea  of  these 
eminent  scholars,  and  wiU  leave  our  readers  to  ^etcmine  Sam 
themsekes. 

V.  106.  *S^fftoim.^  htoim  Casflidj.  ♦*  potcrit  Inoim  legi^sed 
letinendum  \mokm.  "    StanL 

T.  109.  'BxxAf  iilUf.^  ifim^  Casaub.  <<  ego  maSem  H/^.  ** 
SfeanL 

T..2^.  iMifMif  tifuf^  ha6*^*^;mft4f  pro  "Afw^  Casaidx  "  Le- 
^ndmn  videtwr  --iitavfm-  ^A^fUf.  **  Stanl. 

V.  ^^60.  ^<i  TffMT  w  i  ^Itmi^  k«t  «v  yvmr  &»  ^wh  Caaaubw 
••  vel  l^endum  5^v«f,  vel  i«rti  w  yiftr  Jtr  ijhvwH.  **    Stant 

V.  2W,  mtr  #v7fA«v  ^n^*^  «yr«<*v  ex  £usCath.  8c  Sttid^Oasaiidi!. 
JStanley  makes  tlie  saitie  correction  from  Suidaa  and  the  Etymo-^ 
logicum. , 

'   T.  469.   ir^Xwurif***-  w*kU4^i9m9  Casaub.      **  f.  kgC»fhmi  -Ji^^ar- 

^m  **  StanL 

V.  569.  lK{  •^Mv  yMi(   kJM  ytii   hmjitmfim*     — ^|  lU^mA  If  «y»  Ca-^ 

aaub.  •*  f.  y  V  "  StanL  Stanley  must  sureiy  iha?e  written,  or 
intended  to  \iTite  9  «J. 

Vi  650.  *Bf   w  ir«Xvf— ;cC^M#.-     '£f  ^ir.  ;^  Ca^ub.      «  A.  4p  •* 

*«Kv». "    Stan!. 

V,  6S5.  iytiryiX^  "Hic^fT*.-  iM»yy<^«^  *'H««»f  t»-  Casaub.  **  L&- 
^endnm  tviyyixa?,  *'HiM*f  «.  "     l^nL 

V.  67S.  mC»  IsAwr  ll^tr*.  -wrtfrwX^*  Casaub.  **  I^^g^  wwn^ 
Mtr\^    Stanl. 

v:  676.  w»  i«^.-  w5f ,  navinntf  Casaub.  **  Polerit  Icgi  *Mr»  '* 
StaiiL  . 

V.  723.  ^tmftx^oirh.''  icttfLwtflfn  Casaub.  "  Legiratts  kmfnm»$i,  ^ 
StanL 

V.  748.  xiyit^'if.^  ?ifnr^f  Cattiub.  *«  f.  >.nwT  i9.  sed  nihil 
muto.*^    Stqnl. 

V.77&.  Aniy^ji^^rr-  yS^'Cusaiib.  *^I.egey;ic*"  Slant 

y.S26. 
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V.826.  xPHS^  •^  w)iiit»PfU9f-'  yptkH  Caiaub.  *<  Lege  ;eu^'*  $taiU« 
So  in  V.  84S.  «mi<)^  Casaub.  StanL  v.  912.  r•^l(  n.  Casaub. 
StanL  V.  976.  vin^MVMi.  Casaub.  StanL  Their  conjectures  coin- 
cide ako  in  v.  986.  987.  991.  !?»  for  iK  1 1 10.  ^  for^  «>>«• 
1131.  if^  «T#f^MH  for  )*^  irrwri^.  1220.  «mth  for  *N«cr#(. 
T.  1249.  nmiwvfi  m  r^  for  f#ir.  1270.  w^m  for  K^TVi  1508.  i 
iifM  for  tv  {.  1541.  WT«A#}fi»rW  for  -«Wf».  1437.  a^  for  Am». 
1489.  mym^  for  »7«f.  1521.  wJ^  n^^t^  for  -mi  -(ft  1596. 
Irrm9  for  -«(.  1684.  it^ywr  MMm  hh  for  til^wrr'  «m^»  and  Mmh^iimt 
for  -M*. 

We  have  here  enumerated  thirty-five  conjectures  on  the  Ag&- 
menmon,  man  j  of  them  very  remarkable,  which  had  be^i  noted 
down  by  Casaubon  at  least  fifty  years  bdfore  Stanley  published 
die  same  in  his  own  name ;  and  besides  these,/there  are  verv 
few  of  the  corrections  proposed  by  the  latter  on  this  playi  which 
are  worth  mentioning.  Now,  it  is.  recorded  by  Stanley's  bio- 
graphers, that  he  m^e  several  tours  in  Italy,  Spain  and  France^ 
tefore  he  settled  in  London ;  and  having,  no  doubt,  lon^  .en- 
tertained an  idea  of  publishing  .^Eschylus,  he  was  careful  in  his 
fesesrches  after  every  thing  wnidi  might  illustcate  his. author ; 
and  to  that  end  he  probab^  spent  some  of  his  time  in  the  dif- 
ferent Libraries  at  Fads,  which  then  contained  a  considerable 
part  of  those  great  MS.  treasures,  which  are  now  concentered  in 
the  National  Library.  Dr  Butler  will  of  course  take  jootice  of 
these  important  facts  in  his  ^*  General  Pre&oe ;  "  but  we  bet* 
leave  once  more  to  remind  him,  that  we  believe  Casaubon  died 
before  Stanley  was  born.  We  now  hasten  to  the  consideratioo 
of  the  fourth  volume. 

V.  3.  MMfffM'  Rob.  We  observe  several  instances  in  which 
Dr  B.  has  collated  the  old  editions  inaccurately,  e.g.  Theb.  34» 
i2  kt%9ur%  is  Uie  raiding  of  boUi  Aldus  and  Robort^us.  40.  r 
«a(iriii>  Aid*  50.  n^  y  i^  Rob.  But  we  can  forffivc  these  and 
several  other  oversights  of  the' same  nature,  as  Dr  Butler  as- 
sures us  that  **  to  the  collation  of  2  MSS.  Cant..  1.  &  2.  he 
owes  a  weakness  in  his  eyes  from  which  he  has  never  re- 
coveped.  " 

V.  6.  hm^^m  }vr«rr<^  ^vx^tfvnmi  «ilf(i.  Heath,  and  after  him 
Mr  Schtttz,  imagined  that  Valckenaer  rgected  this  verse,  where-" 
as  he  expunges  v.  7.  Dr  B.  observes,  **  At  nurare  criticam. 
^U^^SiMiv.  Imthius  Valckenarii  adnotattonem  ad  Phoeniss.  L  c. 
festinanter  pcrlegerat,  Schutzius  vero,  auctorem  tacite  secutui 
Heathium,  ne  mspexit  quidem* "  We  add,  <<  Hsec  notavit 
Butlerus,  auctorem  tadte  secutus  Porsonum,  Append,  ad  Toup^ 

Si.  479. "    Valckenaer,  without  assigning  his  reasons  for  consi- 
ering  verse  7.  as  spurious,  merely  refers  the  reader  to  Achifles 
Tatius,  isagog«  in  Arati  Phoefi.  p.  122^  D.    Dr  Butler  seems 

nev^ 
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never  to  have  made  this  reference,  for  neither  does  he  assign 
any  reason  for  reiecting  v.  7.  The  fiict  is,  AdiHes  Tatiiit 
quotes  vv.  4.  5.  6«  but  omits  v.  7. 

V.  10.  Much  of  the  difficulty  of  this  varse  will  be  removed,  if 
we  render  iajt/JW  /  expect. 

v.  54.  n^  i^rmxlx^  cxintms.  We  think  we  remember  to  have 
heard  from* a  learned  friend,  that  Porscm  read  yofw  i^tmxix^fH 
which  is  unquestionably  the  tru6  reading.  The  same  firiend 
pointed  out  a  fragment  of  Sc^hodes  in  Eustathios  on  IL  U 
p.  777,  61.     Od.  I.  p.  1625,  49.  -j^muc^m^^*  ^««C^  J^  r  \m(mm^ 

V.  75.  'leiymAt.  <<  'iriinU  Rob.  8<denni  errore,  de  qao  Bent>* 
leius  in  immortali  Epistola.  **  Dr  Bentlejr  wrote  seoeral  epis^ 
ties  deserving  immortality:  for  instance,  his  f^ristle  to  Dr  Mills,* 
(this  gentleman's  name  is  usually  docked  of  an  ;) ;  that  to  Jo. 
Christ.  BieL  *^  de  Olossis  sacris  in  Hesyduo  ihsititiis; "  his  ad- 
mimbfe  answer  to  a  letter  of  Le  Clerc;  two  well  known  ffxistlet 
to  Hemsteriiuis,  on  the  Comic  fragm^its  in  Julius  Pollux;  some 
deli^tful  letters  to  Graevius,  &c  &c.  To  which  of  these  does 
DrBntler  allude? 

V.  1 10.  '£AAie3b(  jf/8«».  There  is  much  older  authority  for  %S«^, 
than  any  which  Dr  K  refers  to;  viz.  some  ancient  MS&  of 
Aristophanes,  according  to  Brunck,  i.^.  probably  one  ancient 
MS.  We  do '  not  recollect  an  instance  of  V^y)  with  the  first 
syllable  long.     Read  my^. 

V.  108.  li^utif  ^ft^vTH  «<•».  We  read  rf^tnw  m^m^  and  in- 
clude the  preceding  member  of  the  sentence  in  a  parenthesis. 

V.  1 16.  •  «iAflMi»<,  •  T  f^twn  k^itt^.  Dr  B.  supposes  a  syndlcevha 
in  «f>'/«$,  which  question  we  have  already  discussed.  We  nad 
occasion  to  remark  in  a  former  Number,  that  the  true  reading 
is  «^y<««.     Eumen.  44'.  'A^yifri  fUxKm. 

V.  121.   Bofx^^#f  Xeiyimf  l^txvffw  ^^rr«  yifHtu       '^^t^fUtrt  yify^f 

Schutz.  Porson.  Dr  B.  conjectures  Btmifum  hmydttv  l^utyfitm 
^iptMTt  vfrf«K.  There  is  no  such  word  as  A«y<}«(>  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  which  is  A«yi}iw ;  but  this  means  a  leveret-  yivMv  is 
spoken  of  one  hare,  as,  in  Horace,  Lascivi  soboles  gregis  of  one 
goat. 

V.  127.  ipftitm  ^*  J^x/^if.  Dr  B.'s  coniecture>  mpink,  is  less 
iEschylean.     See  v.  307.     Pers.  628.    Choeph.  145. 

V.  159.  liuXtfi^fH.     Read  hw^/m^vk*  as  ^M^rtf,  m^rH' 

V.  223.  TIm^$t9/$v  f  nYfugfi  •{(rf  in^«i(y«^  \^th\imf  li^t  Ji  y«^  iZi. 
For  i^vf  Dr  Butler  proposes  mvfvt.  We  read  i^.  SophocL 
Trachin.  722.    T«vf?  (vv  i^.  where  Aldus  has  •{y^. 

V.  282.  pdtrfmr  i^fi,     Read  i^ift 

V.  292.  fmfif.    <(  lUf^f  Is.  Casaub,  repofu  jubet  «  Hcsydi. 
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sic  Pm^*  Schote.  %. ''  mm?  AdieMnis  xv.  ^.  700»  EL  pouted 
wt  b;  BbfaortdluiL    Eaststk  II.  T. }).  1 1^,  t^. 

V.  294.  Dr  B.  judiciously  reprorcft  Hcatli,  tbr.auppoain^tlnl 
tbe  first  ffjrllaUe  in  "EAMk  is  taxaic  fhfxtty  Attice  i  4UnI  in  v.  I54i  of 
the  Cyclops  he  would  read,  ulin  y^  mimi  •^fi  M*  'aa.'  «pf^ 
i^puM,  by  a  flpBEies  of  donkk  i^nalocphe  perfectly  nnheard  o^  * 
bgr  wUcfc  cne  word  kites  its  tul ,  to  the  tbUowing  word,  but  in 
jetnm  ehope  off  the  otber's  head.  But  he  adds,  **  etiam  anfH 
puestus  faic  in  tmmepnprio  fone&rri  potest,  prsetereftin  S«ly« 
iio»  dranwICf  qwd  ad  conuctm  accedat  kcendam,  Anapestus 
in  quarto  loco  minus  peccnt,  vol  ne  peceat  ffaidem,  ut  niml  £ar* 
te  aintsswhiw  iinant. "  Kothin^  cnn  be  more  unfertnnate  than 
the  first  of  these  reasoMs ;  witli  t^egard  to  the  second,  it  is 
strange  that' he  sfaoidd  be  in  such  £)ubt,  when  Uie  iblkywing 
liae  ocean  in  the  Cychipe  v.  343.  1%  Mi  frm^  ri^  >i^^  y  n 
tjmm.  See  Mr  Gaisford's  notes  on  Hq)hfle8tiott  p.  2^^  For  ^%%^ 
^toit  ti»  xkmm  Sett  mnwm^  Dr  B^  proposes  <IW  owrifw,  WUtris  tttttr 
fmm  dona  incubuit..    Mr  Poraon  approved  of  «m  Mrrmi, 

Tunvru  xAxm  t»C«p.  We  should  prefer  Tumnt$  wtlhm  r^ai*  IJl 
V*  I59«  of  the  CboephorLf  we  bare  wmiatrem  0bm^ 

T.  M&.  "im^^.  We  .wauldiirrite  vm^vy  vhercver  thia  wefd 
•cents* '       .  .... 

T.  431.  iW^ifM  rtyt^*  imf^  «'  l^iyif  Scbittas. ''  This  SdMns 
WAS  a  mbtake  of  Dr  Needham's,  who  copied  it  from  a  book^  formert 
ly  bclongii^g  U^  Stanley,  whcce  was  written,  unless  wc  greatly  rais- 
take,.  *'  rtya^  Scholiast,  recte.  **  see  Stanley's  note.  If  our  limits 
would  allow  M8,  we  wouki  relieve  tbe  tediousaea^  of  critical  remarks, 
by  comparing  this  passage  with.  Shakespeare's  King  John  IlL  3. 

V.  437. .  1^'  IttU^  tixfi.  Wc  read  u^'  wriij,  ut  Biider  gives  a 
very  good^itispositlon  of  this  strophe  and  antistrophe,  avaUing  him- 
self of  the  conjectures  of  various  critics.  In  the  first  ten  imes  of 
Strophe  and  Anti^.  y\  we  think  he  has  been  more  successful  than 
Dr  Buroey,  but  less  so  in  the  nine  last. 

V.  454.    Omit  wf,  arid  m  the  antistrophe  •Jf. 

V.  484.    ^«5«yyfA««##f  Nim;  wv^ttii^ttt  um^imi^     PeiSiaps  ■  tt^ttHmmu 

V.  ^12.    KHPTS;.  it  shouki  be  TAAerBiox.    Afganeal,  ftm  m 

V.  520.   ""iMH  md^nK.    ^'''hH*  Marg.  Ask.  '*    It  vas  a  conjec- 
ture of  Dr  Needbam'^ 
V.S28. 

*  I^rhaps  Dr  B.  will  quote  Wll.  Baxter^  who  proposes  the  fol- 
lowing aff  the  thfrd  verse  of  an  Alcaic  Stanza,  kJ^AAi  w  x*ff^' 
*x$hk  frv^i  for  )gnfimf  lin$iif, 

+  We  write  it  so,  rather  than  Choephors.  Terence  caHed  his 
play  of  $h&  Sreik^St  AMphoe,  bn4  later  tJmes  Wote  Mdpki.  See 
Bonatus!. 
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T.  528.    itcifUfU,  r  mrrikii.    Whj  not  mf^Xiu  I    See  Eurip.  lofv 
1560. 
▼.545.    AiJTo;(i#«»w '«-«T^»  i$^t^f  iift9f.    We  read  Avr^xi^M  «jf  «»• 

;i;«0fy  7«y«f.  We  had  long  ago  thought  that  i^xeUoif  was  an  evident 
correction^  aod  we  have  since  learned  that  Mr  Porson  read  «(;g«iW* 
Euripid.  in  Athed.  VI.  p.  264*.  C.     A«r^4«  ^ncrkf  MfM^  i^x^um  ilffta^ 

V.  596.  *AM»AeAv|«  fih  'jra>M  X*t^  '^^^'  Pcrhap9  amXjj^mjti  18  a 
better  reading,  though  unnoticed  by  Dr  B.  It  is  preBerved  by  thft 
judicious  author  of  that  truly  poetical  drama,  X^urr^^  Um^mK  t.  70* 
Cf.  Sophocl.  Antig.  131.  Eurip.  Pbomiss.  HIO.  SuppL  719. 
Here.  F.  10.     Electr.  855. 

V.  606.  ^t^0(y#v  KOifcutpf  tvatdri  (pxoyat.  Some  read  Mt/mK>  some 
sM^vrrfc,  and  some  x^uclrru,  but  Dr  Butler  satififactorily  ^fi^pdy 
and  explains  the  common  lection. 

V.  615.  rv»«M««  irtmv  y  I9  iifccti  u!^»i  fu?mf.  **  Valde  mihi  arride( 
emendatio  'Schutz.  2.  sVJ^v  iC^gnW  nam  in  vulgata  solcecani  ^uiddazq 
tnesse  suspicor.  **  Dr  B.  however  does  not  point  out  in  what  the  so- 
lecism consists,  nor  can  we  perceive  it.^ — *'  Mai^  lie  Jtnd^  vJien  h 
comes  backt  a  Jaiihfid  wife  at  koine.  "  rrperiat^  not  rq^erkt^  as  Stan- 
ley's version  has  it* 

v.  62L  fuixx^f  n  x^t»Z  /S«^«fe.  *•  ]s«X»)(  Pauw. "  x*^u»J<  A- 
bresch.  together  with  one  MS.  and  the  Pseudo-Gregorius  v.  64. 

V.  625.     A  arm  fi^  •ur0^  um  fcetf^cifrrt  c$t     T^ho-u  i^umvn*  tvx^irSt 

x^y9.  The  true  reading,  Aiy^,  is  preserved  by  the  Scholiast,  which 
Dr  B.  has  not  remarked. 

v.  7 IB.      n^4ecfi4v  ^«A«f  v*^^      Read  yumUv* 

Y.  72S.  Hm^/v— ^«c/i«r(«r^  wxU^nHu  Dr  B.  conjectures  **  wmf^ 
wxiiu  (irtifiLirXM^)  onndnOf  JundiUts*  **  but  thif»  couU  never  be  th^ 
meaning  of  x^mptwXntU  which  is,  besides,  a  word  of  much  later  d^te 
thaR  the  age  of  .^chylus.  Oi^r  correction  is  x-m^x-a^Ih.  v.  460;  ^V 
Af  itfJuw^^    One  MS.  has  here  mtf^xii,  which  is  an  evident  glo£a| 

V.  777.  Km^A  ^6ui  X0T4U  to  which  is  opposed  in  the  anti^trophe 
X^S*  irmXtrr^ieti.  Wo  ^iiik  therefore  that  the  metre  does  not  admit 
0f  ^iuf  the  correction  of  Heath  and  Dr  Butler.  For  imfuti  t$  1^ 
ifrnjc^n  the  sense  and  metre  require  T«y  a^;^v. 

V«  803.  'AykXMffxa  «r^m»9rA  lii<*J^f(ifu  *'0(rm  V  «y«lic  w§%fimt9Yf^ 
IM»f.  ».  T.  A.  »None  of  the  commentators  have  remarked  the  hiatiif 
at  the  end  of  v.  803.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  a  verse  is  losi 
between  this  and  the  following  line. 

V.  809.  *£Afff4(  twtf  m)  ym^  f^iMutrtf.  Dr  B.  proposes  tv  yi^  #  w^ 
mwcrct^  which  is  probably  the  true  reading.  In  the  next  verse  we 
would   read   Koi^'   m^^fimfris  y   fofm  yty^uftfiif^,  for  1^«^'  ivfuiw^ 

«**»  y«  . 

T.  823.  mi^ifnrmi  'lAiVv  f #*(i(«.  fm9i^»fhhtH  Poc&  R^i  iti^ 
HftSrmf.    See  Choef  h^  ^7*    Eunen.  248. 954. .  $uppl.  ^86^    Eunp^ 
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Suppl.  B9£.    We  arc  surprised  that  Dr  B.  did  n<)t  perceive  this. 

V.  825.  rm  y  hetmoi  kutu  *£Xsri(  ^^ca^n  xi^^cg  «y  vXn^»vfiivuk  Wc 
SUSpecty  'EA^rif  v^otniyt  Xl^i^^* 

V.  833,  U^Xif  iinfi»^vn¥  ^A^yuov  ^«i&«<,  "iTTdu  kmo^oj.  -fAjyiTo  Pors. 
Read  *y^«F  iecKCf,     See  Pierson  on  Moeris  p.  395. 

V.  84'3.  Ava^^uf  yii^  i«f  Kcc^itetf  9r^9tni^tf6i  K«^^i0t  Casaubon:  whicli 
Is  the  true  reading.  Cf.  v.  1200.  Pers.  881.  SophocL  (Ed.  T.  15. 
Rhes.  390. 

V.  844.  rS  fciftretfAuiftf  fio-tf.  Dr  B.  does  not  remark  that  Mr  Por- 
«on*s  orthography  is  «i5r*^w,  as  it  should  always  be  written.  See 
Vol.  XVI.  of  this  Journal,  p.  381. 

*  V.  851.  1643^     ni^ecr^o^di.     Read  vu^x^o^ei. 

•  -▼.  879.  T^tcMacxrii  r  tt^  Tn^vm  o  ^iirrt^tf,  Dr  B.  proposes  T^tnifca- 
rli  y  Mf — ^with  Abresch  and  Schutz  :  but  read  T ^ta-mfutfr%i  w. 

V.  908.  K«i  yHf  ^aniruf  feevriXotf  ir»^  cA^/}«.  Dr  B.  does  not  re- 
tnark  that  Mr  Porson  prefixed  an  obelus  to  ^amouf^  the  reason  of 
which  we  are  unable  to  assign.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  verse  is 
insititious,  as  the  force  of  tilie  passage  will  be  increased  by  its  omis- 
sion. At  all  events  the  conjunction  kmI  is  out  of  place. 
'  V.  994.  -VetftftUi  oKeirxq  irx^njBjunK  There  is  no  such  word  as  eutUrm 
for  iiueTtff.  We  suggest  the  following  correction  of  the  concluding 
lines  of  this  strophe  and  antistrophe. 

STR.  ANTISTH. 

•^etf^iUwi  Tu^nHr^f  tutrmf  tSjc^futt  9  &%  ^ut;  riO*  Ixiti- 

tZf  Itt  "iXtif  Jif  ^0n  viaw 

»^o  fXvfiUreii  rr^xroi,  iiq  ta  (An  nXur^e^of, 

'    V.  1031.      Oi3i  rh  i^^oieai  TSf  ^itfomf  xfdynf  Ziv^  xZr   iWwtmy.      Dr 

B.  adopts  r«vf  ^0ifti9ovf,  the  conjecture  of  Mr  Schutz,  and  Sruo-it  from 
that  of  Stanley,  and  translates,  "  Nee  vero  perito  illi  JEscuIapio,  ut 
mortuos  revocet' vel  ipse  Jupiter  persuaserit.  **  Certainly  Jupiter 
was  the  last  person  in  th^  world  to  persuade  his  grandson  to  do  that, 
for  having  done  which  he  had  chastised  him  so  severely;  as  the  Scho- 
liast judiciously  remarks.  We  think  all  difficulty  will  be  removed,  if 
for  Iwxvrtf  we  read  iirxur  *f.    We  approve, .  however,  rcv^  f9tfa96Vi. 

V.  1064.     Ourt  ^vfxtxf  rifV  ^»i  ox^Xn  tx^x  T^t^uw*     Read  t?)*  ifit\ 

V.  1216.  *H  xxi  rvcvt^v  flr^i^  i{yd»  nXhT6v  vofix;  Dr  B.  proposes  nXHri§ 
y  ifUv.  But  the  particle  yt  is  never  used  thus  in  interrogations.— 
Read  ixirmf  ifulv.    ix6tmf  is  Mr  Elmsley's  correction. 

V.  1224.  *T«-*  xS  fi4  inioi  i^hftxmix^  ^o'yof  Sr^tf/SiT,  rx^x9Wf  f^' 
ft/»i9}^/iti6K,  Mr  Porson  prefixes  an  obelus  to  f^4^<W,  to  which  read* 
ing,  as  well  as  to  Dr  Butler's  conjecture,  xipnft/ttf^  there  is  this  ob- 
jection, that  the  compounds  of  ^^if  do  not  terminate  in  fMq  but  » 
fff  JBschylus,  we  believe^  wrote  'tV  xS  fit  iun^  i^fmn^  fr^tK 
2t^u  rx^drmf  ^^tifiUti  it  ^nfurx,  Choeph.  556,  ^  xxi  A«(iMe«  a^- 
futt9»  In  V.  1171.  of  this  play  the  Chorus  says  to  Casandra,  T/  rOt 
r$^f  «v«»  tiTH  t^Tti  I  Cf.  w.  638. 1182.    Eurip,  Ipb.  AuL  1385. 

V.  1244.  xaiffiif  T  x^kf  ^tx$is  wfutHTXf.  **  Miroi  nemipem  repoeuigsei 
irfn$i*f  r  ^^A^f  cujuflmodi  phrasin  hd>uimus  supra,  ¥•  d83.  ^  This 
oorrectioD,  which  is  undoubted^  bad  been  made  before  by  Stwley, 
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mi  is  boM  in  ite  nuurgin  of  Dr  Needham^fl  bfx>k4 

1S49.     IMM  rv  ^49  Ti^;^  ^a^  '^Aysy  y  «A4^0|itoH-«y  aiiiWiNiK  i^.      Fot 

jtif  Stanley^  or  rather  CasftvdK>ii^  ratar#d  /k'  i#.  But  the  particle  y« 
18  nusplaced,  and  seems  to  iuve  been  inseried  by  some  copyist^  who 
thought  that  the  last  syllable  of  «y»r  was  short*  The  same  particU 
has  beeD  intmded,  »^ri  /Svr;»  ;^;miim#I/«c>  in  Eurip.  AndrcHn.  956* 
Heraclidk  205^  (Rhes^  668«)     We  would  here  omit  it  altogether^  off 

tead  ««M  0V  y  »  Td^  ^«|«rf  ''Ay»»  ft  mX, 

V.  1S5S»  4vMi«^Mir.  *'  Minus  Atticom  est  c{ciiMM-^ef»49,  quod  vo* 
Juit  Stanl.  '^  Ih  v.  164*  of  the  Phoenissae  Mr  Person  has  printed 
if^fCMa^pM  but  in  Ta  431i  ifie^rt.  and  we  are  inclined  to  think,  in  spite 
m  MceriSy  Photiusi  and  Eustathius^  that  the  latter  Orthography  i# 
diat  of  the  tragedians,  though  not  of  Aristophanes^ 

v.  1265.  nu-rtti.  Mf  r«  ^^  hri^^wtct  h  fM.  ^  Nisi  crediderim  hie 
Ipoetam  ftudio  hiatum  quffisivisSe,  legerem  irny^mu  «-•!•»  <^  xt^.  **  We 
heUeoe  Dr  B.  will  not  produce  any  instance  from  the  three  Tragedi« 
luis,  in  which  the  first  syllable  m  ^tm^^  is  made  short.  *  This  versa 
lAould  be  pointed  thus  TUtwmi,  •ut  r^  ^^  fKi^xurmi  i*  ^'. 

r.  lSS44  'Lx^^^*9  ^•^ivn  Tit(  iuftf  t/h/v  ifMVh  Dt  B.  would  read 
ifU  for  0fUm  with  Stanleyi  JSschylus  admired  Homer,  it  is  true, 
but  not)  w#  think,  lo  ^r^  as  to  intrude  iftm  upon  an  Athenian  au* 
diencei 

V;  lS46i     kv»  if  li  9^Hi(09  ttifi>'  Airwtwt^  Kai  r§m  ^mwv  ltf»iir»,  itAA4^# 

iufvm',  Dr  B«  terms  this  passage  toais  plane  desperatttSf  and  for 
iy»9  hrtx^eifu,  proposes  ixt^  MvrXtHrtu  (id  inttrim.  as  it  were^  which  ]ik 
sooth  is  a  desperate  remedy*  Medici  graviores  morhos  asperix  reme* 
diis  curant  We  would  omit  thebe  two  words  altogether*  Dr  B;  ad* 
W)ts  the  reading  cf£  Mr  Bothe  of  Magdeburg,  t<«  i*  iviatne,  j^^trhq 
Sfy  inni.  Mr  DftWes  has  observed  in  his  Misc.  Or  it.  p.  197«  VocaUs 
Brevis  dnle  fii  sequente  ^ ,  syttabam  brevem  perpetuo  claudiK  Mr  Por« 
bon  remarks  On  t.  64.  of  the  Orestes,  [/bi  terbum  in  brevem  vocaiem 
dedmlt  eamqme  dtue  consonantes  escipiunt,  qua  brevem  9nattere patian-*' 
tur,  JMX  creiU)  mcempla  indUbia  Jidei  infoeniri  posse ^  in  quibus  s^Uaba 
Uta  proAicatur.  Whetl  Dr  Butler  has  oast  h»  eye  orer  tl^ese  pas^ 
sages,  he  may  perhaps  be  inclined  to  think  with  us^  that  there  is  « 
strong  objection  to  the  emendation  of  Mr  Bothe  of  Magdeburg,  viz« 
that  it  introduces  a  false  quantitt*  We  will,  however,  candidly  ad-, 
mit,  that  the  authority  of  Mr  Hermaim  led  us  into  an  en*or  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  itatiu'e,  in  our  notice  of  Dr  B/&  former  volumes* 
Biit,  as  the  Doctor  facetiously  observes,  we  have  now  **  tarried  a( 
Jericho  tiH  our  beards  are  grown.  " 

V.  1365.      Xftvi^cfMf  y«e^'  W  ^  fttXX^vaiK  xXidf    tliddv    itecrtZrrtf^   ti   *». 

hii^vrti  x^i^i.     The  commentators^  one  ani  all,  are  sadly  to  Seek  In 
this  pilssage.     A  certain  antient  author  quotes  ham  iS^chylus,  x^#- 
voL.  XIX.  NO.  38«  K  k  u^4}ii9 ' 

■  II  I       ■         .  ■.  ■  I    .1.    I     I  M.        I*.       .1  ,■  f  ...       ■      I.,  — 

*  Suppl.  908r  05tH^  rifruwii  f».«r«/(fv  f^tiHut^q  *A\i^9  TkXatySv 
riff  mttftmfyi  x^im.  It  is  manifest  that  we  should  read  U  TiM$  ^^•rj^ 
fmfH-    The  confusion  was  occasioned  by  the  preceding  ^•tui. 
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ttZfiw  Sh  rn^  fctxxtZi  ;^«^<v.    We  would  therefore  read  the  whcrfe  piM» 

ni  ;gse<(-  We  propose  tiie  source  of  our  correctioiv  as  a  p«H 
b)ein  for  the  ingenuity  of  Dr  Butler  and  the  yovoger  part  of  our 
readera. 

.  V.  1379-  wXMvufuu.  "  irXn6vtf$At  Pots. "  We  apprehend  that 
9rXnip6fMt  must  have  been,  merely  a  typographical  error  of  the  Glas- 
gow printer.  Pers.  4^29»  'a«t«*  3»  ftx^m  z^t^mit^  r  iaF>4$vf»  where 
Aldus  has  hrXnhfpy  contra  metruith  as  Dr  B.  would  remark..  wKiAvn^ 
fuu  is  the  older  form. 

V.  1387.  Nmcik  ^etXmccf.  Dr  B.  adopts  Heath's  conjecture^  NuiuKr 
which  we  may  be  inclined  to  admk,  when  we  haye  better  voudlera 
for  the  exbtence  of  such  a  word,  dian  Suidas  aod  the  great  EtymcK 
logist,  whose  glosses  refer  to  Iliad  +.  483. 

V.  1592.  nt^i^<xJ*^<*.  "  n«^*ffT»A/iJ*»  Marg.  Ask. '^  This  again  wa» 
a  conjecture  a£  Needhara's,  which  Dr  Askew  had  c<Mnrerted  to  hift 
mmnse. 

V.  1 4*00.  Jim^»vowf  •vSev  $9v«p>  n  21ms  fi^m  Fm^^  ti  vwti^in^  mrnXwrnn  ^ 
jux^ofiU§eK  Dr  B.  approves  of  Mr  Schutz's  conjecture  Fmw  tvm- 
firff'  But  why  the  Doric  form  y»f,  raiiier  than  w?  We 
ahould  prefer  rata  nrf^n-mi  kAxwh  ht  Mjf^vfm^.  Bot  wiM  Dr  But- 
ler forgive  us  one  bold  conjecture  (which  we  bdieve  was  sug- 
gested by  Mr  Porsonl,  in  consideration  of  our  genera}  acquies- 
cence in  his  opinions  ?     What  if  we  were  to  read  Xm^%wraf  wKr 

^ffvv,  17  it6tr^T<f  rdfu  ffTFd^nni  KuXv%%q  h  h§x>^lifft«to%,  ?      ii%Mrrif  ydvu  imbre 

iPtherio.  Respecting  this  usage  of  yain  see  Musgrave  on  v.  1 1 S5. 
€)f  the  Supplices  of  Euripides.  Secondly,  whichsoever  reading 
is  adoptca,  the  substantive  must  be  in  the  nominative  case,  be- 
cause the  fu]l  construction  is  ;^mww9  niu  i^^f  $  ^fi  X^^y  or  i 

w.  14-10.  298.  M^^a^Hff.  Read  a^^fuutf.  as  in  v«  417*  of 
the  Persse.     So  the  Attics  used  «9^)  rather  than  i^. 

V.  14  J  7.  ^vffm§  *i  kx^s  The  metre  requires  ^mi$,  the  correc- 
tion of  Stanley,  which  Dr  B.  prffers^  but  without  aasigiiiiig  any 
reason.         ' 

V.  1 42 1 .      Wf  fdf  )i^iiW     Oi3tf  tff  ib^i  €mit  hmtrm  ^«r.      ^  Si 

quid  niutandum,  maliiu  cum  Stanleio  et  Vossio  t^'.  Sed  forte 
\ulgatn  rectc  se  habct,  ut  •iSh  rS^  git  pro  ^Sfhf  rSnf,  nil  harumj  ut 
Juvenalls  loquitor. "  We  shall  be  happy  to  be  made  ac(}uainted 
-^ith  any  similar  construction  of  •v}i»  rdi,  afid  in  the  mean  time 
xequest  Dr  B.'s  attention  to  the  following  relmark.  **  Viri  aptimi 
Francisci  Otidini^  qui  a  in  his  verbis  cofripi  contendit  ex  Attico 
isto  Judaicum  apud  Juvenalem,  nulla  ratio  habenda  est.  ^  m*'  is 
an  unquestionable  correction.  Nvf  and  rin  are  thus  opposed  to 
each  other  vv*  808.  814.  Choeph.  973.  Sophocl.  ISectr.  676- 
907.  Eurip.  Med.  1398.  Thucyd.  I.  86.  VL  89. 
*  T.  1446.     MTTFis  •V  fun^k  #^iwwj.      Read  •v  vfuxni, 

V.  ISlf. 
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V.  1512;     We  agree  with  Dr  Butler  in  suspecting  that  a  A*- 
poc^ia  is  lost,  which  answered  to  {^•^^a^t^  in  v.  1557.  for  these 
sjsten^  were  evidently  intended  to  correspond. 
•    V.  168d,     n^  KffT^  fiii  Stkrt^t,  ptiiirinti  fuy^f,    Dr  Butler  pro- 
jposes  fui  «Wf«4  fMynty  perhaps  ^mvuf. 

V.  1646,  "Ey^  y  irtrtsrrif  ^^^^  n  iruXm^/vftf.  h  CantCT,  Pauw 
*!  quatemdSt  Schiitz.  4  Porson.  '*  Sed  fateor  mihi  perplatere 
emendationem  Bothci  reponentis  #»,  quod  bene  Grfecum  eSt.  ** 
Dr  Butler  did  not  perceive  that  J,  Mr  Porson's  reading,  is  the 
Attic  form  for  5».  See  Brunck^s  Lexicon  Sophocleurri,  v.  H.  (th6 
extract  which  Brunck  has  given  from  Porphyry  is  also  in  the 
Venetiah  Scholia.)  Markland  on  v.  484.  of  the  SuppL  of  Eu- 
ripides,    wttifi  occurs  in  v.  5-21.  of  the  Choephori. 

V.  1665.  TlfifUnis  y  iXH  y  t^ii^xJ*-  H^«'  aifutrtifM$d.  PorS.  wjrij. 
Xf.      Read  niia«>iif  ixtf  y  inrti^u.   fu^  V  tufui^^d, 

y.  1666.  ^Stru'xiirt  y  #/  7f^»m$  ir^W  iifA$vs  mjF^nfUfiv^  rtvrii^  Tlflt 
wmBuK  i^^mm  mU^f  xHs^  rtS^  fH  ^M*^,  Mr  Porson,  "Zrttyfit  d 
yifi9nf  irii.  omitting  r$Mu  Heath,  rvi^lHrt^  i^nif  xfi*  rJX  ^  \arli^ 
btfuf.  Dr  Butler  adopts  both  these  corrections,  except  tliat 
for  xi^f  he  writes  x^n.  We  never  understood  what  could  be 
meant  by  >^  mit^^ftim.    We  would  read  the  passage  thus, 

Jf  tuft*,  ^  \ar^(l\m^.     We  do  not,  however,  propose  this  conjec- 
ture with  any  degree  of  confidence; 

We  now  proceed  to  the  ^otm  Farr,  et  Butleri  Philologg.  in 
which  Dr  Butler  has  succeeded  in  explaining  some  passages 
misunderstood  by  forgoing  commentators.  Indeed,  we  thmk 
that  his  interpretations  are  generally  judicious ;  and  we  give 
him  considerable  credit  for  endeavouring,  in  most  instances,  to 
explain  the  received  text,  rather  than  do  as  Schutz  does,  who 
alters  it  according  to  his  own  very  limited  notions,  and  then 
translates  his  o>vn  reading.  What  we  chiefly  complain  of  in  Dr 
Butler's  notes,  is  the  extreme  deficiency  of  illustration  from  .^s- 
diylus  himself  and  his  brother  tragedians*!  and  tlie  g^eat  want 
of  accuracy  and  precision  in  the  few  references  which  are  made* 
The  learned  editor  se^ns  also  to  think,  with  Heath  and  Mus- 
grave,  that  if  a  word  is  to  be  found  in  Hesychius  or  Suidaa, 
inat  is  sufficient  authority  for  the  introduction  of  it  into  .^Eschy- 
kis,  not  being  aware  of  the  extremely  corrupt  state  of  those 
Lexicons,  even  after  all  the  labours  ol  the  scholars  of  the  two 
last  centuries.  ♦     Another  defect  in  the  notes  of  Dr  B.  is  his 

♦  Wliat  edition  of  Hesychius  Dr  B.  uses,  we  know  not.  At 
V.  367.  he  say^^  "  Hesych.  *TavTiA«'  vmi^  r#  riA*^  JiiptxlfMfu  **  which 
is  scarcely  Greek.    In  all  the  editions  we  have  seen,  it  stands,  'Tfftc 

K  k  2  *    Ti><^ 
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^opcQsity  to  broad  an^  ^i;eneral  assertioi^,  without  a  specifica- 
tion of  i) v^raoccs,  which  is  not  at  aA  suitable  to  tlie  practice  of 
scholars  op  the  present  age.  For  instance,  at.  v.  294.of  tlii* 
pliy  (<<r>sv<  irc^«v  xofiirtShf)^  Abifesch  hffM  a  note  on  the  active 
usafje  of  wa^vTov ;  on  which  Dr  B.  remaiks,  *^  Sic  ^k^m^  apiic^ 
Sopn.  Trach.  v.  446.  et  multa  ejtOmodu  "  Now,  ind^pendeotly 
of  the  consideration  that  Abresch's  note  rs  nothing  to  the  pur« 
i>ose  (ff-d^vtVf  being*  gsed  in  a  passive  sense  made  to  go)^  tiiere 
are  or\\y  four ^  or  at  niost^;^!^,  similar  instances  in-  the  Tragedi- 
ans, besides  that  quoted  %  Vhr  B.  viz.  Prometh.  v.  916.  r«T. 
55  &)ph.  CEd.  Cot  1031.  atxl  perhaps  A ntij^.  101  i.  Eurip. 
Hecub.  1 12.'^.  We  noticed,  on  a  former  occasion,  dial  Dr  B. 
has  confined  his  criticdf  reading  to  those  earfier  writers,  wbos^ 
labours,  Browever  cxt^rtive  and  useful,  havif  yet  in  some  qiea- 
^nre  been  surpassed,  if  not  superseded,  b^  tae  laore  aeeurfUa- 
hiquiries  of  later  scholars;  Nor  have  we  foiknct,  ki  these  addi- 
^onal  vorumes,  any  reason  to  retract  this  censure*  Even  oi 
David  Rhunkcn,  with  whose  Vast  labours  in  every  department 
6f  Greek  Itterature  (metre  excepted)  all  other  modero  scholars 
are  faVnlliur,  he  seems  to  have  no  knowledge  whatever., 

Dr  Sutler  intends,  we  presume,  to  publish  the  Fragments  of 
^schylus.  The  following  e^ampfe  may  be  added  to  those 
which  we  giive  iti  our  notice  of  his  fifrst  volume,  to  show  how 
well  he  is  qualified  for  the  taslL  At  v.  70.  Schutz  has  q^oted 
from  Stobaeus  a  fragment,  of  which  these  are  the  two  first  ver- 
ses, Moi^  (^  y^^  (fJctm/fi  $v  iti^an  if^  OyY  «y  fl  ^{mu  •%£  hetmimr 
fctAtq,  **  Lege  ^vttf  #13*  \i3ciinr^fim  m^k. "  ^.  BuTLEiu  making,  w© 
suppose,  ^wtfv  and  hrmrnimt  substantives.  But  is  it  possibte  that 
Dr  B.  should  iK)t  have  been  aware  of  the  four  fcliowing  facts. 
1st,  that  ^>  (the  genitive  plural  of  ^hich  is  not  ^tw?,  but  ^vmj, 
Mf,)  has  its  first  syUable  s/un't  in  v.  141b.  of  tliis  play,  Odyss. 
O.  261.  ^  Theocr.  ll.  10.  and?  wherever  eke  it  occurs.  2d,  that 
n^  has  its  first  sy&Ue  lotig^    Sd,.  that  a  solecism  is  leilin  the 

2d 

TtXiK*  vor^e  ^^  ''*^  m^MtfiAni,  wfaich  gloBt  efidentfy  refers  to  r.  ^94.' 
<if  ^it  pky.'  vm^khf-^irxi^  A«^«^.  Again,  at  v.  685.  he  quote<^ 
-ff0m  Hesychius  ^lofrt^u^-^i^^^S^  i^j  wkere,>  if  Abresch  and  Bos  had 
not  Jong  ago  veslkM-ed  i^\  dtoy  fourth-fbrm  hof  wouW.  We  will 
throw  into  this  note  a  l\|it  of  paasages  varioil^ly  cite4  by  ancient  au>* 
^ors,  of  which  Varieties  no  notice  i»  taken  by  Dr  B^  or  anv  preced- 
hig  critic.  Theb;  Tit.  v.-  4.  7.  8.  1 1 .  4S.  44.  45,  46.  234.  269.  276. 
293.  300.  422.  44  U  455.  478.  498.  560. 596. 598. 699. 600. 603. 864. 
Ac  AM.  33.  40.  41.  58.  147,  164.  292.  596^  621.  932.  1365.  1453. 
1454.  We  may  add  also,  that'  the  value  of  t}r  B.'s  book'  as  a  vario* 
mm  edition,  is  much  diminished,  by  the  circumstance,  that  his  col* 
lotion  of  the  editions  of  Aldus  and  Robortellus  is  very  inaccurate.  Ko 
fidwer  than  five  mistakes  occur  in  «he  first  54  Unes  of  the  S.'Cr  Theb: 
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Sd  verse.  4tli,  that  tJiis  is  a  fragment  of  the  N5obe  of  JEschy- 
las ;  and  that  Stanley  has  printed  ?mfUtf  for  muIV,  as  it  is  also 
<]aoted  hy  Eastath.  ad  II.  1.  p.  744,  8.  Schol.  Venet.  U.  I,  i5a. 
Stobseifs  Grot  cxix.  p.  485  ?  Dr  R's  emendation,  then,  has 
these  pecnBor  merits  j  that  it  leaves  untouched  a  solecism  and  a* 
false  quantity,  and  introduces  moreover  a  8ec6nf!  false  quantity j ' 
and  we  have  no  doubt  but  ^hat  Mr  Bothe  of  Magdeburgwill  on 
thefle  grounds  concur  with  us  in  embracing  it.  But  Dr  B.'s 
^netrical  skill  is  exerted  with  equal  success  on  the  Latin  Tra«^e-s 
^ans.  At  V.  834,  the  following  verses  of  Enniu3  are  quoted  oy , 
Schutz  (wji^o,  we  suspect,  was  indebted  for  his  knowledge  of 
them  to  F.  Ursinus's  notes  on  Virgil,  ^n.  II.  328.)  Nam  ma* 
jivM  satttt  siippravit  =  Gravidus  afmaiis  equtis  =  Qui  mo  partn 
arMa  perdat  PtTgama...  **  Obiter  ntoneo  va:^us  Erailanos 
male  dispositos  esse.  Eos  vel  tirones  in  Senarios  redigant.  '* 
S.  Butler.  We  shouM  certainly  booW  any  tiro  of  ours,  did 
be  fail  to  perceive,  that  these  verses  are  one  vcrv  good  and  re- 
gular tctrtimeter  trochaic,  find  a  part  of  anotner.  Maxirru^ 
sattu  superavit  gravidas  armatis  equus  =  Qtn  stto  parlu  ardua  per* 
dot  Ptrgmma  -  «  -  o  -^.  Again,  v.  150.  ftirfueir»  rr^Mi.  X)t 
B.  calk  a  dimeter  dactylic^  *•*  modo  liceat  ultinmm*in  ^*Vpcr* 
cerripere.  "  But  this  is  a  Kcense  which  no  scholar,  exjccpt  Mr 
Bothe  of  Magdeburg,  will  concede  to  htm- 

The  Doctor**  nhilologtcal  remarks  on  tiie  Agamenmon  rardy 
contaiji  any  really  philological  illustrations ;  i)ut  consist,  in  a 
great  measure,  of  e3q)re88ions  of  surprise  and  admiration  at  the 
great  poetical  powers  of  his  author.  **  Sumnmm  artificium  ** 
^*  mtra  stMimkas^  **  **  nee  ipse  quidem  Shakespearius  major  esse 
p0HiU  "  **  quam  splendtde  I^-^Mtn  ornate  f — mfxitn  verr  I — quam 
suaviter  depingunt !  **  are  sprinkled  with  a  pw^use  hand  over  120 
pages-  la  tliis  be  seems  to  have  token  Mr  SchUtz  for  his  mo* 
del;  but,  with  s3i  due  respect  to  these  learned,  but  talkative 
gentlemen,  we  would  jsuggest,  that  ^Eschylus  is  only  to  be  read 
oy  those,  who  are  tolendble  proficients  in  Greek ;  and  Aat  sucfe 
persons  do  not  stand  in  need  of  these  finger-posts,  to  enable 
tb^n  to  reach  an  author's  beaiittea.  What  description  of  read- 
er* woukl  be  benefited  by  an  edition  of  Shakespeare,  filled  with 
Auch  notes  as  the  following?  ^*  This  is  prod]gioqs  finef* 
**  N.  B.  This  18  to  be  admired  \  '*  **  How  astonishingly  su- 
bfimo  I  "    **  How  ama^^ngl^  pathetic  t  " 

But  what  we  principdiy  object  to  (a?id  it  is  what  all  purchas- 
ers of  ihe  book  must  also  object  to)  is,  that  Dr  Butler's  editioa 
is  not,  like  other  variorum  editions,  a  judicious  selection,  but 
AD  indiscriminate  coacervation  of  all  that  has  been  expjesslt^ 
written  upon  ^schylus.  Good  or  bad,  right  or  wrong,  here 
it  \%  allj^  one  w\fi  uj)oa  another^  neat  as  imported  -pirst  we 
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have  Stanley*?  remark  upon  -/Eschylusj  then  Pauw*s  note  upoi^ 
Stanley's  remark,  then  !Heath's  criticism  of  Pauw's  note,  and 
lastly  l)r  B/s  character  of  all  three.  At  v.  734.  of  the  Serra 
ag.  Th.  we  hj^ve  nearjy  two  pages  of  matter  manifestly  usdess 
and  irrelevant,  at  the  end  of  which  the  editor  assures  us,  hivi-- 
tus  hac  adsanpsi ;  which  is  but  a  poor  apology  to  his  readers  for 
their  loss  of  time.  Again,  at  y.  925.  *^  Mire  hie  hallucinatur 
He^thius,  cujus  annotado  inter  virorum  doctonun  somnia  nu- 
meranda  est,  vt  nuUo  niodo  sit  prattrmiitenda.  "  If  Dr  Butler 
thinks,  that  ^ven  the  dreams  of  learned  men  are  by  no  means  to 
he  omitted,  he  thinks  diflferently  from  us,  and  from  all  who  wish 
for  a  useful  edition  of  iEschylu^.  Again,  at  v.  768.  f*  Totum 
locum,  ut  feliciter  se  emendasse  gloriatur  Wakefield,  adscribam, 
non  ut  yiri  cl.  conjecturis  acquiescam,  sed  ut  officio  seduU  edUo^ 
ris  drfungar.  "  Mow>  putting  out  of  the  question  the  excessive 
verbiage  of  this  sort  of  remark,  we  must  be  allowed  to  observe, 
that  it  is  no  part  whatever  of  the  duty  of  a  judicious  editor,  te^ 
commemorate  the  palpable  absurdities  of  his  brother  critics, 
^he  object  of  publishing  a  book  of  this  description  should  Tjc, 
not  to  preserve  ^d  embalm  the  follies  and  oversights  of  other 
editors,  but  to  enlarge  tlie  boundaries  of  real  knowledge  j  to  in- 
struct and  amuse  its  readers,  by  compressing  as  much  useful  in- 
formation as  can  be  procured,  into  as  convenient  a  shape  as  caa 
be  ^ven  to  it.  And  whatever  scruples  Dr  B.  may  entertain, 
about  omitting  any  of  the  critical  vagaries  of  preceding  com- 
jnentatorsy  he  might  at  least  spare  his  readers  in  the  philok^ca} 
part,  where  we  naturally  seek,  not  for  the  absurdities  of  men 
who  did  not  understand  iEschylus,  but  for  th^  elucidations  of 
those  who  did.  So  far,  however,  is  this  from  being  the  case, 
that,  after  detailing  page  upon  page  of  the  crudities  of  one  nutn, 
the  scurriUties  of  another,  and  the  puerilities  of  a  third,  he 
makes  such  remarks  as  the  following.  ^^  Non  semel  puduit  nos 
Peuwii  ho^iinis  frontis  perfrictse  et  audacis  inscientiae,  contum^ 
liaii  exscribere,  in  quos  ja^tas  viros  !  "  S.  Butler.  "  Nee  hunc 
nee  ilium  operte  pretium  est  refellere.  "  S.  Butler. 

But,  above  all,  we  object  (consdering  the  great  scarcity  of  fine 
rags  occasioned  by  the  present  war),  to  the  enormous  waste  of  pa- 
per upon  what  Dr  B.  terms  enarrations^  or  decloixttious  of  the  me- 
tres. As  a  specimen  of  what  occurs  repeatedly,  we  need  only  men- 
tion, that  at  V.  880.  of  the  S.  ag.  Tn.  we  have,  firat,  two  pages 
of  the  metrical  crotchets  of  Pauw  and  Heatli,  "  quorum  nic>" 
says  Dr  B.,  "  non  semper  bene  rem  gessit,  ille  in  his  metris. 
dcclarandis  ubique  fere  turpiter  erravit :  "  These  are  followed  by 
four  pa fres  of  Mr  Hermann's  declaration  of  the  same  chorus, 
ar>d  thi'se  by  no  less  than  six  of  tht  Doctor's  own.  And,  after 
all,  no  meniion  whatever  is  made  oi  Pr  Burney.'s  ar ro^genient^ 
■  *  which 
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^ich  js  incomparably  tbe  beBt,---and  which  reacb^  almost  t# 
certainty  in  every  instance  vAere  any  thing  like  certainty  is  e|r 
t&inabte ;  for  which  reason,  were  there  no  otlier,  wt}'  judge  that 
tbe  metiical  discussions,  which  occupy  nearly  80  pages  out  of 
270  in  the  critical  commentaries,  ai'e  next  to  useless.  On  tli^ 
whole,  we  affirm  with  confidence,  that  if  all  the  matter  which 
is  manifestly  superfluous,  and,  even  according  to  Dr  Butler^ 
confessedly  wrong,  were  expunge^  from  the  •*  Notae  Varn  et 
Butleri  Critt.  et  rhiiologg. "  they  would  be  reduced  in  bulk  at 
least  one  half.  Tbe  learned  Editor  is,  we  prewime,  iiimeelf  d^ 
ware,  that  the  iaconvenience  which  attends  the  great  size  of  hif 
boek,  is  such  as  to  raider  it  nearly  useless  to  every  one  but  aj| 
editor  j  for  we  are  informed,  tliat  when  he  has  published  sevoa 
thick  octavo  volumes  of  a  corrupt  text,  he  intends  to  publish  ail 
dghth,  containing  the  text  according  to  his  own  notions ;  tSt 
wiiich  a  subscripbon  is,  we  hear,  on  foot.  We  embrace  with 
pleasure  tliis  opportunity  of  announcing  a  circumstance  of  such 
importance  to  the  Kterary  world,  who  naving  been  taught,  by 
the  specimen  wliich  we  have  just  given  them,  what  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  Dr  Butler,  will  no  doubt  await  the  appearance  of 
this  supplemental  volume  with  an  impadenoe  propoiiioned  to 
their  opinion  of  his  merits.  . » 

We  had  nearly  forgotten  to  remark,  that  Dr  Butler  write* 
Latin  fluently  and  wim  ease,  but  not  without  considerable  af- 

Iectation.  His  desire  of  exhibiting  his  style,  leads  him  inta 
ong  and  vapid  declamations  upon  the  beauties  of  his  author. 
We  must  content  ourselves  wiih  transcribing  one  of  these  ef- 
fusions on  V.  900.,  where  Clytemnestra  is  describing  the  exceeds 
ing  annoyance  and  wj^nt  of  sleep,  occasioned  at  night  by  th6 
vexatious  mprsitation  and  stridulous  buzzing  oi  that  nimble  lit- 
tle insect,  which  J;he  Greeks  called  xm^m^y  or  V^if ,  and  Englislin 
men,  a  gnat.    ^^  Imago  <(^am  suavissima!  quam  od  afiectu^ 

J>i<igendk»  miro  artificio,  quam  breviter  expressa  !  Quaiis  pro* 
ecto  nemini  alii  preet^  Shakespearium  in  mentem  venire  potu« 
isset'  *  Nee  prsteteundom  illud,  quod  se  adeo  vigilailtem  dor- 
mire  dicat,  lit  vel  tenuisstma  culicis  murmurantis  strepitu  exciA 

taretur. 

#  This  IS  not  quite  correct.  Mr  Silentiary  Paul  makes  the  saiM 
compkuiit  in  the  Anthology ;  and  Hiny  seems  to  have  suffered  ia  tbe 
same  way,  for  he  calls  the  buzzing  of  this*  insect  positively  '  tntca-^ 
kntam.  *  The  Shepherd,  in  Vii^iPs  Cuiex,  moreover,  was  bitten 
till  he  awoke.  Dr  B.  would  have  conferred  a  ikvour  upon  Entomolot 
gists,  by  settling  a  questicm  ^i^iich  perplexed  some  naturalists  of  an- 
tiquity, viz.  whether  it  be  reasonable  to  suppose  a  gnat  K«r«  t«  rr«^* 
^Sm^  i  ««ri  rwfffwvytsr  j  For  OUT  own  part,  we  have  not  made  up 
^ur  minds  on  the  subject.  ... 
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tAretur.     Hmc  ae^rtum  et  solk^tum  aniIn^m  quam  ornate^  qiUUD| 
itere^  quani  suanter  depinffunt  l"  S.  ButlkA. 

We  now  take  le^ve  of  fir  Elutler,  having  again  apoloffissed  to^ 
onr  readers  for  the  extreme  prolixity  of  ^U  article,  wSicli  we 
have  protracted  to  90  ^reat  a  length,  solely  for  the  satislkctioa 
of  the  gentlerpan  who  is  the  object  of  it  Having  given  a  sort 
of  Dfeiieral  notice  of  his  former  volumes,  and  poiutra  out  a  few 
of  the  principal  def^ts  in  them,  we  were  coucerned  to  find,» 
that  Dr  Butler  accused  m  of  deaUng  too  much  in  generalities* 
We  thoMght  it  therefore  but  justice  to  make  amends,  in  the 

E resent  article,  by  heing  scrupnlously  precise  and  specific.     It 
piTiains  for  himself  and  our  reader^*  to  judg^,  whether  he  ha* 
gain/Kl  any  tiling  by  the  change. 

z:: : —  ,  ■  .1,  .  ,•  II  ■  I ,  .  _      I      ' ,  ■    ■    , 

QU^HTEI^LY  LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS, 
f'rcm  November  I8II  to  Februaty  1812. 

AoaicuLTua^  Avt>.  rubaIt  epokomt. 

Oenem}  V4ew  of  the  Agricyiture  pf  Dumbartonshire.  Drawi^ 
up  for  the  Board  of  AgricHlture,  by  th^  Rev.  Andrew.  Whyt^  ancf 
Puncan  Macfarlane,  IX  D.     8yo.     9s.      ' 

An  Account  of  the  Systems  of  Husbandry  adopted  in  the  more 
^proved  Districts  of  Scotland  ;  with  some  0bsenrations  on  the  Im- 
provements of  which  they  are  susceptible;  yfith  Iflsii^.  By  the 
ki^ht  Hon,  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart.     8vo.     18s 

Farmer's  Magazine,  No.  49>  with  Plate^,  being  first  Number  of 
Vol.  13th.  '  ^        ' 

\Memoirs  of  the  Ca.leclonian  Horticulture  Society.     No.  J.    Si. 

The  Planter's  Kalendar,  or  the  Nurseryman's  •  and  .Forestcr't 
Gui^e,  in  the  Operations  of  the  Nursery,  the  Foresti  and  the  Grove* 
Bv  the  late  Walter  Nicol,  (Author  of  ibc  Gardener**  J^aieBdaTf 
l|(c.).  Edited  and  completed  by  Edward  Sang,  Niirseryman.  Sfo^ 
boards.     16s.  6d. 

General  View  of  the  Agricult\^re  of  West  Lotkian.  l^rawii  npi 
jbr  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  by  X  Trotter.     Syo.     9s. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

JRelics  of  Antiquity  )  or,  Remains  (^  Ancient  Structum^  ynA 
Other  Vettiget  of  early  Timet  in  Great  Britain,  accompanied  with 
detchptiTe  Sketches.  4to.  l/«  10s. ;  or  imp.  4to»  with  IVoof  Im^ 
preatonii,  on  India  paper,  4L 

Essay  on  a  Kunic  Inscription.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  William 
Drummood.     Royal  ito.     UUs.  6d 

ART?  AND  fvCIK^rCIfl. 

Hortos  Kewensis ;  or  a  Caulogue  bi  the  PUntt  culttvatod  in  dift 
Roval  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew.  By  the  late  W.  Alton.  £&ki8i^ 
^  *W,  J.  Aitoij.     VoL  m.  ■  8vo.    125.  ^^   I 
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Sylbibizs  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  i%armacetttic  Cbcmutryt 
delivered  by  J.  A.  Paris,  M.  B.  F.  L.  S.     Ss.  6d. 

Mechanical  Exercises,  or  the  Elem^ts  and  Practice  of  Carpentrjt 
Joinery,  &c.     By  P.  Nicholson.     8vo.     18s. 
.    The  Polish  Game  of  Draughts)  iUostnited  hj  z  Variftj  of  Cari- 
ous Situations.     By  J.  G.  Pohlxnan»  esq.     2s. 

Outlines  of  Natond  Philosophy }  being  Heads  of  Lectures  deli« 
yered  in  thf  University  of  Edinburgh  by  John  Pkyfair»  Professor  of 
I^I^tural  Phik>M)f>hy«  &c.    Vol.  L    Os» 

BKmiAPUT. 

The  Lives  of  John  Selden,  esq.  and  Archbishop  Usher  i  with 
Notices  of  the  principal  English  Men  of  Letters  with  whom  they 
\?cre  connected.     By  J.  Aiktn,  M.  D^     ips.  6d.  ^ 

An    ippendix  to  Mr  Trotter's  Life  of  Mr  Fox-     8<i 

Memoirs  of  Joan  D'Arc,  or  Dtt  Leys,  called  the  Maid  of  Orleans, 
By  G.  Ann  Graves.    8vo.    7s.  ^ 

The  Life  of  the  Rev.  J  Hough,  D.  D.  By  J.  Wilmot,  esq, 
F.  R.  S.    4w.    Sis.  Qd.  5  fine  paper,  2/.  2s. 

Memoin  of  the  Life  of  Prince  Potemkin,  Field  Marshall  and  Corner 
mander  in  Chief  of  the  Russian  Aro)y.  Comprehending  Original 
Anecdotes  of  Catherine  the  Second  and  of  ihe  Russian  Court, 
Trauslat^d  from  the  German.     8vo*     8s. 

.'  A  Breefe  Memoriall  of  the  J^yfe  and  Death  of  Dr  James  Spottii- 
wood,  Bishop  of  Clogher  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  Labyrinth  of  TroUt 
^s  he  fell  Into  in  that  Kingdom,  and  the  Manner  of  die  Unhappie 
Accident  which  brought  such  troubles  upon  him.  From  a  ^Mann* 
script  in  the  A»wchinleck  Library.     Imp.  4to.     10$,  6d.  sewed. 

^^*  Of  ^is  jnoer^sting  historical  memoir  a  very  limited  number 
of  copies  have  been  printed. 

COMMERCB. 

An  Ess^y  on  the  good  Effttcu  which  nnay  be  derived  from  the  Brit 
^h  West  Indies      by  S   Gainsford,  esq.     8vo.     7s. 

Consi4erati0nvon  th^  present  State  of  Bank  Notesi  to*  Ice.  Bj 
Mc^rcator.     2s. 

•  The  Imperial  Decree  for  regulating  the  Commerce,  ^rtth  Tariffi 
itod  Regi^lation^  of  Duties  on  Russian  Imporu  axul.  £xports»  £or 
^811.'    ls.6d. 

.  pptpjuetcial  and  Political  Obssrv^ions  on  the  6t»ie  of  the  Cotton 
M^rfcets ;  showing  its  various  Fluctuatic^is  in  Price*  from  t^e  Tremtf; 
of  Amiens,  in  the  Year  1801,  to  the  present  Time.  By  C.  G-  Maoi 
Mmde^.   4;s. 

The  present  ruinous  Situation  of  the  West  India  Island^  lubmit*. 
ted  to  the  People  of  the  British  Empire ;  with  a  few  Remarks  upoa 
the  Iikipositioti  and  OpptessioiiL  under  which  the  MerchasH:^  and 
JPlafrtert  of  those  Illand$  have  loi^  suffered.    Is*  €id. 

BOUCATION. 

A  Geo^apiiical  Exercise  Book,  for  the  Use  id  Skheok  aaid  fthi. 
▼ate  Families.     By  C.  Robertson.     3s. 

,  Brni9hrC^era]^y ;  being  a  comprehen«ve  AecouHt  of  the  pie- 
IBOt  Stat«  of  tte  British  Empire  in  all  Psuru  of  the  World^    Wid|^ 
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60  Cots,  aind  7  Maps.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Goldsmith.    4s.  6d.  bound. 

Remarks  on  Mr  Lancaster's  System  of  Education.    By  W.  FelL    ^ 

A  Sketch  of  the  principal  Events  in  English  History.  By  Wil- 
liam  Fell.     12mo.     3s.  6d. 

A  Vindication  of  Dr  Bell's  System  of  TuitioUf  in  a  series  of  Let« 
ters.     By  H.  Marsh,  D.  D.  F.  R.  8.     Is. 

Illustrations  of  English  Rhythms.    ByJohnThelwall»«sq.    10s.6d. 

A  Vocabulary  in  the  English,  Latin*  German,  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese  Languages.    By  J.  Boardman.    ISmo.    7s« 

*  A  Greek  Grammar,  and  Greek  and  English  Scripture  Lexicon ; 
containing  all  the  Words  which  occur  in  the  Septuagint  and  Apo- 
crypha«  as  well  as  in  the  New  Testament.  By  GrevUle  Ewing,  Mi* 
nister  of  the  Gospel,  Glasgow.  Second  Editioni  greatly  enlarged* 
Royal  8vo.     15s.  boards. 

LAW. 

The  New  Standing  Orders  of  the  House  of  Commons,  at  revised 
by  a  Committee,  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  21st  June  1811,  rela- 
tive  to  Private  Bills,  and  other  Matters ;  with  the  Orders  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  Table  of  Fees  to  be  taken  by  the  Officers  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.     8vo.     5s. 

•  A  Statement  of  the  Causes  that  led  to  a  Prosecution,  wherein 
J.  Tibbie  was  plaintiff,  and  T.  Newbery,  esq.  defendant.     9s.  6d. 

\  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Mercantile  Guarantees.  By  W.  W. 
Fell.  esq.     8vo. 

The  Complete  English  Lawyer ;  or,  Every  Man  his  own  Law- 
y«r ;  containing  a  Summary  of  the  Laws  and  Constitution  ,of  Etig-r 
land.     8vo.     15s. 

-  -Tracts  on  Legal  and  other  Subjects.  Vol.  L  Part  I.  By  the 
H  m.  Sir  W.  C  Smith,  Bart.     4s  6d. 

Report  of  the  Case  of  W.  Kent,  convicted  at  Reading,  January 
I/^th,  1811,  fri  the  Penalty  of  Twenty  Pounds  for  Teaching  and 
Pr  tying.     2s.     ■ 

ConiiderMSoaG-  on  the  Kojsi  Mooring  Act.  By  J.  J.  Dittott>  e<q. 
Ss.  6d.  .  : 

.  A  Practhral  Treatise  on  th^  liaw  relative  to  Apprentices  and 
Jouraeynt^nr  9Xvih  to  exercising  Trades.  By  J.  Chitty,  esq.  8v6« 
7s.  6d. 

'  Tria^  between  the  Governess  of  a  Boarding  School,  and  t^e-  Mo- 
tktr  of  a  Puprl  <}ommitted  to  her  Charge ;  with  Hints  at  the  Rev. 
B/Carpenter'!| kte- Vision.    "Ss. 6d. 

Historical  Enquiries  concerning  Forests  and  Forest  Laws.  By  ?• 
LftWfS,  esq.    4to.     1/.  lis.  6d. 

*  A  Goticiso  History  of  the  Mootv  in  Spain,  hom  their  Invasion  of 
that  Kingdom  to  their  final  Expulsion.    By  T.  Bourke,  esq.  .  4to.    9)  u 

Historic  Anecdotes  and  Secret  Memoirs  of  the  Legislative  Unioa 
btiilreMGrcatifidtaiti  and  Ireland.  Part  IIL  4to.  tL  Is. ;  fxrjral 
4to.  2/.  2s.  .         .  .  • 

•  '*0^serVatioM'On  the  present  State  of  the  Portuguese ^rmy,  jai  or- 
flidiiaed  bsft  JLieuoeaaot^Oenex'al  Sir  W.  Cm  Beresferd^  K.  S.  #  ivit^ 
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an  Account  of  the  difierent  Military  Establishments  and  Laws  of 
Portugal.     By  A.  Halliday,  M.  D.     4to.     15s. 

The  Projector,  a  p^odical  Paper,  originally  pnbliahed  in  Month- 
ly Numbers,  revised  and  corrected  by  the  Author,    S  vol.    8  ro.    27s. 

Anecdotes  of  Literature  and  Scarce  Books.  By  the  Rev.  W, 
Beloe.     8vo.    Vol.  V.     12s. 

The  Treatises  of  Hawking,  Hunting,  Coat^arraour,  Ftshtng,  and 
Biasing  of  Arms,  as  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde ;  with  a  bio- 
graphical and  bibliographical  Introduction  by  Mr  HaMewood.  Folio. 
7*78. 

Tlie  Arte  ci  Poesie,  by  Pnttenham,  edited  by  Mr  Hadewood.* 
4to.  -2/.  12s.  6d. 

Catalogue  of  Bo<te  on  Angling,  with  some  brief  Notices  of  seve- 
ral of  their  Authors.     8vo. 

British  BibliG«p-apher.     Vol.  2.  and  S.     8vo. 

Designs  of  Modem  Costume,  &c.  engraved  in  outline  by  Henry 
Moses,  the  artist  who  so  ably  executed  the  Costume  of  the  Ancients. 
By  Mr  Hope. 

The  Depreciation  of  the  Paper  Currency  of  Great  firitain  proved* 
By  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale.    6%. 

Observations  on  the  Present  State  of  the  Paper  Currencies  of' 
Great  Briuin  and  Ireland.     Is. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  ScariMrougb  and  the  Vicinity-  • 
By  J*  Htnderwell.    8vo.     12s. ;  or  royal  8vo,  18s. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Malayan  Language,  in  two  Parts,  Malayan  • 
and  Eng^ishi  isA  -Englkh  and  Malayan.    By  W.  Marsden.    ^^^ 
2^  2s. 

A  Review  of  the  Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee,  ftc.  %c.4 
with  some  Observations  on  &e  Cerm  and  Distillery  Laws.  By  Rus* 
tieqs  Abnormis.    2s.  6d.  •  ' 

Tales  of  the  East,  comprising  the  most  popular  Romances  of 
orii^tal  origin^  and  the  best  imitations  by  European  amh($rs  \  with^ 
new  traaslat'oiis,  and  additional  Tales,  never  before  published ;  to^' 
which  is  prefixed  an  Introductory  Prsserution,  ftc.  &c.     By  Henry 
Weber,  esq*    S  vol.    royal  Svo.    di-  18s^  boards.  >'  * 

NOVKL8<  •  i- 

Friends  and  Lovers.    S  vol.     15s. '  ^  • 

Th4  Milesian  Chief ;  a  Romance.    4>'Vq1.    21  s.     - -- 
Alexis,  the  Tyrant  of  the  East ;  a  Persian  Tale.     12mo.    5s. 
The  Scottish  Adventurers;  or  the  Wky  to  Rise:  an' Historical 
Tale.    Bf  Hector  MacNeill,  esq.     2voL     12mo.     12s«  boards.  ' 
Mariau).    S  vol^     15s« 

FOETR*. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Hryden,  esq.  contailntnj^  fm^i\7\ 
Poems,  Tales,  2|nd  translations ;  with  Notes.     By*  the  late  Dr  Wart*'  • 
ton,  and  the  Rev*  J.  Warton*     4  voL    8vo.    2/  28. 

The  Test  of  Virtue,  aid  other  Fbams.  By  the  late  Mis*  P.  Bar> 
rett.  fooUc.    76.  ' 

.  The  Secreu  of  Angling..  By  J.  D«  fesq. ;  augmented  by  W.  Lan* 
foil,  from  cdi6  1G52.    ^o..   S%  "'      'l 
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England^s  Helicon.     4to.     )/. 
Poems.     By  J»  Coleridge^  c»q. 
Poems.     By  Wbtston  Bristov ,  esq.     8to.     10s.  6d. 
Tre  R-^1  Lover;  or. the  Duke  Defeated.  By  P.  Piadar»  jmu  lii 
R' \rt€esval)es (  a  Vottm  in  1  welvt-  Books;  with  an  elegant  Froi)- 
tispi*»ce.     By  R.  T,  Warton,  esq    M.  P.  F.  R   vS.    4to.     \L  lOs. 
Isle  of  PaiinS)  and  other  Poem9«     By  John  Wilson.  8vo.  12s«  bdf. 

POfilTICS  AKD  POLITICAL  £CON(»|T. 

The  Sentinel ;  or  an  Appeal  to  the  People  of  EnglancU    &%- 

An  impartial  Examination  of  the  Dispute  between  Spam  .ir.<i  her 
Amjerican  Collies.  By  A.  F.  Estrada.  Tnmtlated  by  W.  Boar- 
don.     8to.     5s 

i  he  Crisis  of  the  Dispote  witk  the  United  States  in  Three  letters, 
Wth  an  Explanatory  Preface.     2s. 

The  Situation  of  Great  BrctiMO  in  1811,  by  M.  M.  de  Moo^^il- 
Urd,  published  by  authont?  of  the  French  Govemmentf  and  trans-* 
lated  from  the  French  by  F.  W.  Bla.'.don.     9fi. 

PapeT  8  relating  to  the  Action  between  his  Majesty's  Sloop,  Little 
Belt,  and  tkkt  United  States'  Frigate,  President.    9s. 

Hints  to  aH  Classes  on  the  Sute  of  the  Country  in  this  momen* 
CDtts  Crkts.     Is.  6d 

An  Appeal  to  British  Good  Sen$e».on  the  Occasion  of  the  prewnt 
Scarcity  oif  Bread  Corn.    6d. 

.  Speech  of  Sir  Francis  Bordet(^  relative  to  £i«Officio  Iftfennatkms 
^n  Cases  of  Libd.     Is.  6d. 

View  of  the  Political  State  of  8codaod  at  Ifiehaelmas  ISI 1 1  coin* 
prehending  the  Rolls  of  the  Freeholders,  an  Abstract  of  the  Setts  n# 
Cc>n8titiitiooft  of  the  BLoyal  Borgli$,  and  Slate  of  Che  Votes  at  the  last 
Election  throughout  Scotland  f.  to  which  is  pre6xed  an  Account  of 
the  Forms  of  Procediue  ^^t  Elections  to  Parliamtnt,  Src  Bvo.  1 56*  bds. 

THtnLODT. 

Lectures  on  the  Pastoral  Character.  By  the  late  G.  Campbellt 
D.D.  F.  R*  S.     Newly  edited  by  X  Fraaer,  D.  D.     8^     Ts. 

Heir  foUoweth  ^  Coppie  ct  the  Ressrming  which  was  berwixf 
the  Abbote  of  CrocragueU  and  John  Knox,  in  -MaybofU,  ooncermng 
the  Mas^  in  the  year  of  God  a  thousand  five  hundred  thre  scores 
^nd  two  yeires — Imprinted,  at  Edinburgh,  b^  ftobert  L^kpreurk* 
and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  hous,  at  the  Netherbow.  Cum  priuiiegtoi 
J^S.  RepriBted,  1812;  Mack  letter,  fitDm  ty pee  east  on  purposei' 
at  private  expense.    Small  4to,  price  1^.  sewed. 

*»*  Ilie  above  very  cnrioos  work  is  printed  from  the  original  copy 
in  the  library  at  Auchinleck  \  It  is  zjkc-mmik  of  Lekpreuik's 
edition,  which  is  so  rare,  ^at  no  other  copy  is  known. 

Tksaols  IB  Controwrsy  with  Dr  Prieitley  upon  the  Historical  Qctes^ 
tion  of  the  Belief  of  the  First  Ages  in  our  Lord's  Divinity.  On-' 
ginally  published  in  the  years  1783^4,  &  1786;  afterwards  f«vise4 
;|MJl  tugnettted  with  a  large  addition  of  Kotdfi  and  Supplemental 
Disquisitions.  By  die  author,  Samuel  late  Lord  Bishop  of  St  Af ' 
^apk.  .The  Third  Edition.  -  To  which  is  add^»  an  Appendizj  hy 
the  Rev.  Henage  Horsley,  A.  M,  Prebendary  rf  St  Atat4lt  1^^"^ 
IfteS^d^tpfChrisi-^faurpbi  Ozo;i.    8vo.    bdit  i^ 
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TOTAGBS  ANiy  TBATELS. 

A  Journey  throagh  Persia,  Vrmenia,  and  Asia  Minor,  to  Con- 
tftantfaiopK  in  tbe  yean  1808-9.  By  J.  Morier»  Etq.  4ta  WitU 
^  platet.     S/.  19s.  ed. 

Voyages  and  Trarels  m  the  years  lflO9-*10-11.  Containing 
Statistical,  Commeretal  and  Miscdkneons  ObserTations  on  GibraU 
tar,  ardtnta,  Sicily,  Malta,  Seregio  arid  Turkey.  By  John  Gait. 
With  two  Engra^iiigs-     4tov     tt  2s.' ;  royal  paper  St  3s.  boards. 

Pinkerton's  Collection  of  Voya^s  and  Travels.  Vol.  IL  Em* 
kellished  with  fifteen  Engravings.     4ta     91  1 2s.  6d.  boards. 

LIVRES   NOUVEAUXy 

tmpoirt^tpar  J.  Debbfi^  J.  Dtdau  Sf  Co.,  et  L.  Deconchy. 

Etudes  de  rHistoire  \ncienne  9t  de  celle  de  la  Grece.  Far  P« 
C  Levesqu*.     1811,  Parisw     5  voL  Svo.    21.  12s.  6d. 

Histoire  g€tu  d'Espagne  d^puis  les  temps  les  plas  recnl^s  josqa'k 
Hos  jours,     rat  Depping.     1811,  Paris.     2  vol.  8vo.     \L  4fS. 

Historre  de  .France  pendant  le  18iiie  si^de.  Par  la  Cretelle* 
Les  4  premier  vols.     2/.  8s. 

Historre  des  Bohemiehs,  Moetnrs  de  ce  Peuple  Nomade;  It^ur 
kngne,  &c.     8vo.     Hh. 

Histoire  de  la  Monarchie  des  Goths  en  Italie.  Par  J«  Naudet^ 
1811,  Paris.     8vo.     lOs. 

Histoire  de  France  depins  la  Revolution.  Par  Toidongeon* 
^  vol.  8vo.    S/.  Ss. 

HistoiiY  des  RepobHqaes  Italiennes.  Par  Stsmondi*  8  roL  8vo« 
4J.  14s.  6d. 

Stadstiqoe  d«  Meitqae.  Far  Humboldt  et  Boiipland«  5  Irvraw 
SODS,  4to.    21^ 

Essoi  Pdittqiif  sur  le  Meztqn^  faisant  «ne  partie  complete  dm 
Toyage  d'Humboldt  et  Bonjdand.   5  vol.  8vo.    Cartes*    4/.i4s.6d« 

Bibliotheqae  des  Voyages.    6  vol.  8vo.    Si.  18s. 

Collectioa  Abregee  dcB  Voyages.  Canes  et  Ftg«  12  voU  8vo# 
tf.  8s. 

Description  de  PEgyMe,  on  Recaeil  des  Observatioas  et  R«^ 
iherches  flutes  pendant  TEipedidon  Fran9oise  en  Egypte,  et  public* 
^ar  Ordre  du  Gouvemement^  Paris,  Presse  Imperiale. — Cet  oow 
vrage#  magnifiquement  ex^ot^  est  divise  en  Antiquity,  Etat^mo^ 
4eme»  5c Histoire  Natnrelle.  Les  Antiquit^^  foumissent  42(X  planche^ 
PEut.fAoc^e  170,  et  I'Histoire  Naturelle  250. 

Ces  840^1andies  forment  9  volumes,  grand  foliot,  non  compriv 
PAdas  Geographiqoe  en  150  feuilles ;  et  ks  volame»  de  texte  ds 
format  folio  moyen. 

Le  toat  stra  fovtm  en  trois  KvraisoDs.  Prix  de  la  premiete  li« 
fraison.    84/. 

Lem^me.    Papier  veltn.     150/. 

Descripckm  de  Loodres.  Par  Land«a«  grammes  an  tniL  Smik* 
U  lOs. 

Choix  de  Biographie,  gravures  aa  traic.  P^r  LanUaa^  ^Nos« 
U8^      * 
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Relation  de  I'Egypte.     Par  AM^^AUatif.  <  4to.     2/.  2s. 

Le  m^iiie.     Papier  velin.    4/.  4s. 

Precis  des  £v^£mens  de  St  Domingue,  depuis  1808*  Para^ 
1811.     8yo. 

La  France  sous  ses  Rois.    Par  Dampinartin.    5  voL  8to.    SL 

Les  Tombeaux  du  XVIII.  Siccle.  Par  Mi^ville.  2  vol.  8to. 
1/.  4s. 

Dictionnaire  Portatif  de  la  laogue  Francoise  d'apres  TAcad^tniei. 
2  vol.     158. 


NOTICE. 

Is  our  account  of  Sir  iSamuel  RomiHy'a  Bills,  we  omitted  to 
niontion  the  49.  Geo.  IIL  c,  6,  which  he  succeeded  in  carrying 
without  opposition.  The  object  of  this  act,  is  to  extend  the 
provistons  of  the  Lords'  act  to  the  case  of  persons  in  custody 
umler  attachment  for  not  paying  money  or  costs  pursuant  to  or- 
ders or  decrees  made  by  Courts  of  Equity.  Nothing  couki  be 
more  proper  than  this  extension  ;  for  the  distinction  is  merely 
technical,  between  confinement  for  debt  in  execution,  and  con- 
finement under  attachment — We  ouffht  also  to  have  noticed  a 
bill  brought  in  by  Sir  Samuel  Ilomi%  in  1808,  but.  which  h>? 
found  so  much  opposed  that  he  specduy  dropt  it;  the  object  of 
which  was,  to  give  a  compensation  to  persons  unjustly  detained 
in  custody. for  crimes  of  which  tbe^  werje  a&erwaros  acquitted. — 
The  alteration  of  the  Batikrupt  law,  respecting  the  proportion 
^  creditors  required  to  tUm  the  certificate,  was  made  in  the 
Lords..  Sir  Samuel  KomiSy's  bill  went  out  of  the  House  of 
Commons  witli  the  old  proportion  of  four-fifths,  and  a  power 
to  the  Chancellor  to  grant  tlie  certificate,  if  be  should,  on  exa- 
mination, find  it  unjustly  vAthheld.  To  this  change,  made  l^ 
the  Lords,  Sir  Samuel,  it  is  understood,  reluctant^  agreed. 
'  We  may  take  this  opportunity  also  to  express  our  regret,  that 
We  have  been  again  prevented  from  giving  our  readers  some  ac- 
count of  M.  Dumont's  very  profound  and  interesting  publica- 
ffon,  **  Svr  les  Peines  tt  les  RecQmpenses,  '*  Wej^nfidendy 
hope  to  atone  for  this  omission  in  our  ensuing  NumM'  j  and  in 
^le  mean  time,  we  cannot  refrain  firom  suggesting  to  M.  Du- 
mont,  that  he  might  confer  a  great  obligation  on  the  public  in 
ganei'al,  and  the  profession  of  the  law  in  particular,  if  be  could 
be  prevailed  on  to  present  tliem  with  a  short  abstract  .of  his 
principles,  in  their  application  to  the  practice  of  our  jorispru- 
^ence,  and  to  die  improvements  suggested  by  Sir  tSamuel  lio- 
milly  and  other  eminent  individuals. 
^       »       . 
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AcerhU  Joseph,  an  Italian*  vU 
Bits  Lapland,  319. 

A/rkay  missionaries  prepare  to 
introduce  the  Lancasterian  plan 
of  education  intOy  21. 

AUdnt  Mr,  on  the  mineralogy 
of  Shropshire,  223. 

Akkrefdlf  singular  geological 
appearances  in  the  mountain  of> 
433. 

AUen  and  Pepys,  Messrs,  rp- 
^t  of  experiments  made  by,  on 
respiration,  47. 

America^  minoos  consequences 
to  Britain,  of  a  war  with,  292. 
Causes  of  the  disputes  with  conp 
itdered,  294. 

Americot  Spanish,  account  of 
die  disturbances  bf  which  it  is  at 
present  agiuted,  165.  Inquiry 
"Whether  it  would  be.  for  the  inte- 
rest  df  to  throw  off  dependence 
on  the  mother  country,  1 77-  Pro- 
duce, trade,  &c.  of,  183. 

AntiguOf  schools  on  Mr  Lan- 
caster's plan  founded  at»  20. 
B 

BaiIUe\  MisSy  Plays  on  the 
Passions,  261.  Inconsistency  of 
her  plan  pdlhted  ou^  ib.  Two 
sorts  of  dramatic  composition 
known  in  this  country  contrasted, 
263.  Attempt  of  t^e  author  to 
combine  them,  absurd,  265.  Ge- 
neral character  of  her  works,  26G. 
Strictures  on  her  style,  270.  £- 
numeration  of  her  merits,  273. 
Story  of|  and  extracts  from  her 


trajredy  of  Orra,  274.  Thtf 
Dream,  282.  The  Siege,  283. 
The  Beacon,  284.  Specimen!; 
of  her  songs,  288. 

Bear  hunting  in  Lapland  de« 
scribed,  331. 

BeaucUrCf  Topham,  charactef 
of,  103. 

Bedford^  Duke  of,  one  of  th<i 
earliest  patrons  of  Mr  Lancaster's 
system,  3.  Is  appointed  one  of  the 
presidents  of  the  institution,  12. 

BeWs,  Dr,  plan  of  educationt 
preferred  by  Professor  Marsh  to 
Mr  Lancaster's,  26. 

BenneU  Hon.  Mr,  retaarks  by, 
on  the  geology  of  Madeira,  227. 

Berger,  Dr,  on  the  physical 
structure  of  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall, ^1.5. 

Bessastedf  account  of  the  school 
of,  in  Iceland,  423. 

Blockade^  right  of,  inrestigat* 
ed,  295. 

Bovoer^  Dr,  an  op^nent  of  the 
Lancasterian  plan  of  education, 
34.  . 

Brandcf  Mr,  his  experiments  to 
ascertain  the  state  in  which  spirit 
exists  in  fermented  liquors,  1 98* 
Practical  conclusion  pressed  upoa 
the  reader,  204.  Account  of  tlie 
vegetable  wax  of  Brazil,  205. 

Brazil,  account  of  the  veget- 
able wax  of,  205.  [ 

Breathing,  process  of,  iri  the' 
human  body,  described,  43. — \n 
others  of  the  mamnaalia  reptiles,* 
Sec.  48.— in  insects,  54. 

•  Bueno^ 
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Buenoi  Ajret,  aiconnt  of  the 
terolution  at,  172. 

Stirghf  Hussej,  character  of, 
126 

Burlce  Mr,  character  of,  by 
Lord  Charlemoni,  107.  Letter 
from  to  his  Lordship,  121. 

Butter^s  edition  of  ^schylns^ 
examined,  477. 

Byron't^  Lord,  Childe  Harold* 
character  of,  466.  Extracts  from, 
468. 

C 

CaracaSf  account  of  the  rero- 
tation  at,  168. 

ClarendaHf  Lord,  on  Catholics 
— Account  of  the  publication  and 
contents  of  the  work,  4»5.  What 
the  author's  view  in  its  composi- 
tion ,  436.  Rem  arks  on  the  q  nar« 
rel  between  the  Pope  and  the  re* 

fublic  of  Venice,  4S7.     See  of 
Lome  has  never  formally  renoun- 
ced her  extrayac^ant  pretensions, 
though  she  has  long  ceased  to  at* 
tempt  putting  them  in  execution, 
438      Question  pm,  at  the  desn« 
of  Mr  Pitt,  to  several  Caiholic 
vniversities,  respecting  the  Pope's 
power  of  deposing  princes,  439. 
Whence   the  pretensions  of  the 
l^ope's  alone  derive  their  weighty 
ib-     Lord  Clarendon's  represent- 
ation of  the  Pope's  authority  com- 
pared with  that  given  in  numer- 
ous late  publications,  440.     Sen> 
timents  of  the  Catholics  respect- 
ing the  jurisdiction  of  the  see  of 
Rome  mistated   by  both,  442. 
Propositions  upon  which  the  right 
of  deposing  princes  is  founded, 
considered,  444.     Misery  and  ig- 
norance of  the  dark  ages,  not  to 


from  the  P'ope*8  interference,  4,^  5, 
Classi6cation  of  the  opponents  of 
emancif)atioh,  463. 

Cornwall,  remarks  6tk  the  low 
mountain  chain  of,  216. 
D 
pari/,  Mr,  experiments  on  re- 
spiration by,  Bt. 

Disputes  with  America,  29(> — 
next  to  the  Catholic  question,  th« 
most  important  that  can  occupy 
the  public  attent^on^  291 .  Unpar'* 
alleled  disappotntfnent  the  friends 
of  emancipation  haVe  experien- 
ced, ib.  Only  tiray  in  which  tt 
now  can  be  remedied,  292.  Ruin- 
ous consequences  of  a  war  with* 
America,  298.  Why  neutrality 
becomes  odious  to  belligerentsr 
instead  of  appearing,  as  it  is,  an 
alleviation  of  the  evils  of  war, 
294.  Right  of  blockade,  the  mosc 
fruitful  source  of  discord,;  295. 
Principles  of  blockade  investigat- 
ed, 298.  Supported  by  the  deci- 
sions of  our  PHze-courts,  299. 

Dissaiters,  Protestant,  sketch  of 
the  penal  laws  to  which  they  ar^ 
subjected,  149; 
E 
Educaiion  of  the  Poor,  1 .     PVoj 
gress  of  Mr  Lancaster's  system, 
3.      That  gentleman  is  invoived 
in  pecuniary  embarrassments,  4 
—relieved  by  some  generous  in- 
dividuals,   6«      Great  exertion^ 
made  by,   in  prosecution  of  his 
plan,  7.     Instances  of  the  facility 
with  which  his  system  may  be 
spread,  9.     Instituticff  formed  for 
the  encouragement  of  educatioa 
on  his  plan,  12.    Resolutions  ad- 
opted by  the  members,  12      Hii 


be  attributed  to  the  Papal  power^  ,  system  introduced  into  the  army 
447.    Sense  in  which  the  unity    by  the  Duke  of  Kent,  20;  and 


ef  the  Church  is  commonly  un- 
derstood by  Catholics,  448.  No 
yrtat  danger  to  be  apprehended 


into  America  and  the  West  In- 
dies,  &e.  ib.  Alarms  attempted 
feo  be  raised  by  i(s  enemies,  2^« 
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Dr  BenV  <F^tem  pt^fentd  by 
Professor  ^larsh>  and  on  wh4t 
grounds^  26.  Proposal  for  con- 
finmg  the  Lancasterian  plan  to 
the  Dtsseiltersy  examined,  35. 

JEUittm  Respiration^  41.  Sci* 
Cttce  .of  ^jsiologY  very  imper- 
fect, ahd  why,  4i2i,  Operation  6f 
breathing  di^nribed,  43.  Qdan- 
tity  of  air  respiried  by  avfoll  grown 
perso%  and  changes  it  Undergoes^ 
^  Experiments  on  the  subject 
by  MrDivy,  16-4-by  Messrs  Al- 
l^.and  Pepys,  47*  Former  hy? 
potheses  ihowii  to  be  Erroneous 
by  die  present  authot-,  49.  State- 
ment d[  his  own  dbcoireries  on 
the  subject*  52.  Air,  how  act- 
ed upon  by  insects^  &c*  54 — ^by 
£shes*  55— by  vegetables*  56. 

i^bo(/,. Mr»  character  of,  127. 

Foxt  Mr, .  extract  of  a  letter 
from  to  Lord  Charlemont*  1 20. 

Foxt  Mr  Joseph,  his.  generoo^ 
exertions  in  the  cau^e  of  Mr  Lan- 
taster*  6^ 

.     G 

Geology^  from  the  gteat  extet^ 
of  the  field  of  investigation,  re- 
quires, more,  than  most  science^, 
die  coopecatioa  of  a  number  of 
hands,  207. 

Ge^ur^    accodtit  of  the  hot 
'tpringsof,  420i' 

Glutton,  description  of,  332. 
.    H 
I  ^at»i/tdn,  Gerard,  anecdotes  of* 
127.    . 

Hardfs  Life  of  Lord  Chark- 
mont*  95^^  General  character  of, 
96.  Account  of  the  early  patt 
of  his  Lordship's  life,  97^  Cha- 
racter of  Daind  Hun^e,  100 — of 
•  Montiesquieu,  102:  Extracts  froni 
^e  epistolary  tOrrespondence  of 
Tbpham  Beauclerc,  loi,  Ac- 
eount  of  Mr  Burke,  107i     D^- 

VOL.  XXX.  to.  38; 


graded  ^  st^  of  Ireland  at  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  George  IL 
)  10.  Me^ns  by  which  i^  Regain- 
ed part  of  its  rights,  1 1 1«  f^arC 
taken  by  I^rd  Charlefuont  in  the 
political  discussions  of  the  times^. 
118.  Extract  from  a  letter  of 
Ifit  foxi  120;  Letter  from  Mr 
^urke,  121.  J^emarks^  of  Lord 
Charlemont  on  Lord  Fitz  william's 
administration,  &c.  122.  Picture 
of  the  temper  of  the  predominat- 
ing party  in  Ireland  in  1797, 
123.  Characters  of  Philip  Tis- 
fiall  and  Hussey  Burgh,  126 — 
of  Flood  and  Ger.  Himilton,  127. 
Heda,  Mount,  description  of, 

Hodge,  Mr,  his  horrible  treat- 
xnent  of  his  slaves,  140.  Causes 
of  his  being  brought  to  punish- 
inent,  .143. 

,  Holland,  Dr,  his  description  of 
the  salt  mines  in  Cheshire,  21 L 
Remarks  on  the  state  of  litera- 
ture among  the  Icelanders,  423.  - 

Homefs,  Mr,  account  of  the  mi- 
neralogy pf  die  Malvern  hills,  225. 
,  Humboldt  J  Essai  Politique  sur 
laNouYeIleEsp,agne,164.  Causes 
.of  the  revolution  that  has  takea 
pkce  in  the  Spai>ish  cplonies,  165. 
Arguments  against  their  declar« 
ing  themselves  independent  of  the 
mother  country,  l77.  •  Remarks 
On  the  agriculture  of  New  Spain, 
182. .  Of  the  mines,  188— A- 
inoUnt  of  their  produce,  190. 
Manufactures  andcommerce,l  92: 
Tables  of  exports  and  imports, 
194.   . 

Hume,  David^  character  d; 
101. 

......    .1  , 

Iceland.     See  Maclcenzie. 
Inscription  placed  at  the  sourcS 
bf  the  Tomea  in  Lapland  b/ 
$ome  Frenchm^  319. 
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Jrtttituiionf  Lancasteiian^  $it* 
^ountof,  13. 

Ireidndj  state  of,  at  the  end  of 
flie  rei^  of  George  II.  1  lOr  By 
irhat  means  it  regaiiied  part  of 
hs rights.  111. 

Kerdf  Diike  of,  iiitrodaces  Mr 
Lancaste^s  system  of  education 
Into  the  atmj,  20. 

Lmcdster^  Mf,'  his  cariy  exer- 
tions in  the  promotion  of  his  plan 
of  education,  3.  His  affairs  blf- 
eome  embarrassed  in  consequence, 
4.  Is  relieved  by  the  generosity 
of  some  private  individuals,  6. 
Extent  of  his  joumies,  lectures, 
tie,  7.  Instances  of  the  facility 
vrith  "which  his  system  may  be 
spread,  9. 

Lapland.     See  LinmBu^. 

Lavay  cavemocts,  peculiar  to 
Icelah'd,  434. 

Lihnaus^s  Lachests  Lapponica. 
When  the  name  of  Lapland  first 
6ccurs,  SI 7.  Accounts  of  that 
Country  published  by  several  tra- 
vellers, 3 1 8.  Linnsus  projects  an 
^ctrrsion  thither,  820.  Descrip- 
tion of  his  travelling  equipment, 
321,  and  difficulties  he  encoun- 
tered, ib.  Credulity  of  the  tra- 
veller, 324.  Conformity  between 
the  Icelanders  and  Jews  disco ver- 
'M  by  some  travellers,  325.  Cli- 
mate of  the  country,  326.  Ve- 
•i;etable  productions,  328.  Mode 
of  hunting  the  bfear,  331.  Ac- 
count of  the  glutton,  332;  Per- 
tons  of  the  native^  334.  Dis- 
eases, 335.     Manners,.  S?87. 

LoxvcTf  Dr,  effects  on  ihe  blood. 
On  exposure  to  air,  observed  by, 
50. 

M 
MaectuBoMij   Dr,   geological 
description  of  Guernsey  and  the 
iKyoiBtng  i^laudsi  210< 


Maehnzie'^  Sk  G^irge,Travds 
in  Iceland,  416.  Stngidar  spec- 
tacle exhibited  iti  that  country^ 
of  kfaming  fiouriftbii^  amid  the 
greatest  phy^al  di»dvantagc«9 
416.  Visited  by  dil^M-ent  trave- 
lers, 417-  General  descviptioo 
of  that  part  of  it  visited  by  the 
author,  ib;  Character. of  hm 
trork,  418.  Mode  of  travelling* 
419.  Icelandic  laBdsca|>t,  420^ 
Manner  of  life  «»f  the  better  sorti 
422.  Husbandry,  Sec.  ib,  Edii4 
cation  and  literatufe,  423.  Ac* 
coant  of  the  Mlphtir  inoantain% 
and  hot  springs  of  Geyser,  426. 
Journey  to  the  SncfeU  Jokal,  429^ 
Of  Mount  Hecia,  431.  Miner- 
alogy of  Iceland,  432. 

Madthaf  remarks  en  thegecv 
log7  of,  227. 

Malvihrn  hiUs,  account  of  the 
mineralogy  of,  225. 

Mar^t  Professor,  opposes  the 
'Lancasterian  system  of  educa* 
tion,  25.  Extraa  from  his  ser-^ 
mon  on  the  subject,  27- 

Mexico,  account  of  the  insurret* 
tion  in,  174.' 

Miranda^  General,  proposes  to 
iifitrodace  the  Lancasterian  sys- 
tem of  education  into  Soitth  A* 
merica,  20. 

Mdnopdy  East  Indian,  229. 
Dangerous  indifference  displayccl 
inEngland  respecting  dte  affairs  of 
India,  230.  Spice  trade,  the  great 
source  of  die  grandeur  atid  power 
of  the  Dutch  formerly,  ib.  Itea- . 
sons  why  Brrtain  has  derived  no 
advantage  from  tt  since  it  came 
into  jdieir  possecsiion,  231.  Ab- 
Btnrdity  Of  the  Company  retaining 
the  trade,  Virhile  they  hare  not 
eaphal  to  profit  from  it*  2SS. 
Circumst»)^«s  by  ^hidl^thecaase 
of  monopoly  is  supported  a^gnnst, 
the  almost  universal  opinkm  of 
the  nationi  235.  Argumenu  em- 
ployed 
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i^byedrlbrtfaatparpdseyfiSe.  Coi- 
fonization  dreaded  by  some  as  the 
result  cf  a  free  trade,  237.  O- 
pinion  of  I^ord  Cornwallis  and 
Lord  Wtllc^sley  on'  that  point, 
S59-  Proof  of  tbe  incapacity  of 
Ae  Companj  to  carry  on  the 
trade,  presented  so  them  by  Lord 
Wellestey,  240. 

Montesouieuj  character  of,  10^ 

MoTrie  Fideoy  revohitioaary  dis- 
iarbances  at,  174i, 
N 

Notice  respecting  die  Lanca»* 
lerian  system  of  education,  258. 

^tigf^fs  description  of  the  pitch 
lake  iti  Trinidad,  dl  S.  Hypothec 
8ts  on  ijts  origin,  ^4, 

P 
•  PUek  Lake  cf  Trinidad,   ac- 
iDonntof,  2]  St 

Poetical   extracts    from    Miss 
Baillie's  Plays  on  the  Passions, 
SYS^^fromWilson^sIsle  of  Palms, 
?cc.   877  —  from  Lord  Byron's  . 
Childe  Harold,  46S. 

Pdr^cm's  Hecuba,  64. 

Priestley^  Dr,  experiments  on 
the  effects  of  air  on  the  blood, 
by,  51. 

Protestant  Dissenters,  sketch  of 
the  penal  laws  to  which  they  are 
subjected,  149.  Their  expedien- 
cy examined,  154.  Could  not  be 
carried  iDU>  execution  from  their 
extensive  operation,  and  the  en*> 
ormity  of  the  punishments  enacts 
|Bd,  161, 

Pumice,  origin  of,  volcanic, 
433. 

R 

RocisaU  district  in  Cheshire^ 
;i^ccount  of,  by  Dr  Holland,  21 1. 

RormUy,  Sir  Samuel,  on  Eng- 
lish CrimmaJ  Law,  389.  Tend- 
ency  of  man  to  reverence  unduly 
fstablished  practices,  exemplified 
m  the  ereat  question  of  reform, 
^».    Nianners  of  the  age  re<mir^ 


an  aheraiaQfi  of  otur  judicial  sys* 
tern,  S90.  Criminal  law  greatly 
relaxed  during  the  last  half  ceni> 
tury,  391.  Argtrment  of  those 
who  contethi  against  any  altera* 
tion,  302 — shown  to  be  errone- 
ous,  from  leaving  too  much  to 
the  discretion  of  the  magistrate, 
893,  and  from  the  uncertainty  it 
introduf:es  inxo  the  administration 
of  justice,  894.  Ciises  stated  ia 
Blustration  of,  395.  Influence  of 
the  discretionary  power  of  magi1^ 
strates  upon  the  mode  of  triaV 
398.  What  the  objects  of  thosa 
improvements  the  author  has  la* 
boured  to  tgecU  403.  Evil  eC 
fects  of  the  present  system  oa 
Jurors,  4^.  Argument  of  Dr 
Paley,  that  it  is  better  ten  guilty 
persons  should  escape  than  one 
innoceiit  man  safer,  refuted,  4Q7. 
Statement  of  the  efforts  of  the  aur 
thor  in  the  cause  of  reform,  409^ 
S 

Scotch,  disabilities  they  lye  un* 
der  fix)m  the  test^act,  162. 

Scotland,  remarks  oa  the  paridi 
schools  in,  30* 

Skropshiref  mineraloglc^  de« 
s<:ription  of,  223» 

SAiwry,WestIndian,129.  At, 
tempt  to  viadkatelt  by  Mr  White, 
ISO.  His  picture  of  the  happi- 
ness of  the  African  slaves,  132, 
Honid  cruelties  practised  by  Mr 
^odge  on  bis  slaves,  140.  Was 
allowed  to  remain  unmolested, 
till  he  became  the  object  of  some 
political  animosities,  143^  Situ- 
ation and  habits  of  the  whites  in 
the  West  Indies,  render  them  in- 
competent judges  of  the  righu  of 
the  lower  orders  in  the  colonial 
society,  1^.  Condition  of  the 
latter  can  only  be  amdiorated  by 
the  hiterference  of  thie  British 
Legislature,  147.' 

^nc^ell  Jokuli  account  of,  429^ 
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•  Somerset^  ftulce  of,  Lancastrian 
institution  under  the  patronage 

frf;  -^^  • 

SommfrvSle,  Lord,  an  early  pa- 
tron  of  Mr  Lancaster,  8.  Ap- 
pointed  a  president  of  the  Lan- 
tasterian  Institution,  13. 

Speeches  oi  Ij^r A  Erskine,  me- 
rits of,  universally  acknowledged, 
S39.  Contents  of  the  volume* 
340.  Ettract  from  the  speech 
for  Hadfield,  with  remarks  on  the 
<:ase,  341.  Speech  for  the  Ma 
dras  Council,  845.  Case  of  Mr 
Cuthill,  846  Extract  from  the 
speech  for,  851.  Case  of  Morton 
t?.  Ferm,  354.  Speeches  in  casei 
of  adultery,  856.  ' 

SpkC'trade,  flourishing  statse  of, 
'While  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch, 

231. 

Si/^^wr  mountains  in  Iceland, 

descripdon  of,  426*  ^   - 

SuHurbrand,  a  curious  species 

of  fossil  wood  in  Iceland,  433,   ^ 

:.  •  >T    ' 

Test-act^  hardships  to  which 
dissenters  are  subjected  by,  151. 

Tippop,  Sulun,  letters  of,  a  cu* 
rlosity  in  literature,  868.  What 
the  great  objects  he  had  in,  view 
during  his  reign,  ib.  Remarks 
on  his  character,  S64.  Sped* 
mens  of  his  directions  to  his  offi- 
ce: s  IT?  islated  into  the  language 
of  European  diplomacy,  867. 
purious  instructions  to  his  physi- 
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cians,  870.    Instance  tf  die  cool-  - 
ness  and  activity  of  his  mind^  871  • 
Ttsdallf  Philip,   character   of, 

Tragetfy.f  old  Greek,  character 
of,  263.  FrenA  or  t>)ntinental 
school  founded  upon,  ib.  Con- 
trasted i^ith  that  of  Shakespeare, 
264.  Character  of  both  blended 
by  Miss  Baillie,  265. 

Transactions  of  the  Geological 
Society,  207.  Extensive  geld  ofc 
investigation  in  Geology,  ib.  Re- 
marks oh  Guernsey  ax^  thene^h- 
bouring-islands,  210.  On  the  salK 
mines  of  Cheshire,  2H.  Pitch 
lake  of  Trinidad,  218*  Physical: 
structure  of  Devon  and  ComwaU^ 
215. 

•  rr^inifey,  M.»  fresh-^rs^er  pa? 
lypus  described  by,  63;        * 
^  "  W 

WkUet  Mr,  strictures  upon  hh( 
publication  in  defence  of  the  West 
IndiBus,  129. 

Wildcr/brce^Mfj  vindicated  froin 
the  abuse  of  the  advocates  of  sla- 
very, 136. 

Wilson'%  Poems,  character  of« 
878.  Story  of  his  Isle  of  Palmsj 
576.  Extracts  from,  877.  The 
Angler's  Tent,  368.  Lines  ad«j 
dressed  to  a  sleeping  child^  386« 
On  the  spring,  887.  On  thq 
death  of  Mr  Grahamc;,  autl^  ^ 
the  Sabbath,  388. 
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37b.  XXXtX.  mil  he  piudh/icd  in  July  1813. 


O.  W1LLI«PN|  fKINTlR,  EBlN^TJaOn* 
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